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,e8r ; ' accepttd 
Httoched to a bill oC 

ranee, atiocialion, &c. A 1 
■Ignifiea a first-class ship of the first rating. 
M 1 deugnatcs a firat-clsss ship of second 
rate ; that is, of first rate as Co quality, but 
second rate as to size. 

Aam, Ahh, Awn, Oqh. A Dutch snd 
GernuD wiue measure, varjiug iu quantity 
at different cities. At Hamburg it eontaina 
31} imperial gallons, at Dantzic 33, at 
Antwerp 30^, at HanoTer 34, and at Am- 
tterdam and Rotterdam 33^ neartj. 

Aback'. (Cat^Fr.) Innsraltacticaisthe 
utnation of the sails of a ship when they are 
pressed against the masts by the force of the 
wind. IftbesailsBretbrawnintotbisposmon 
by a sudden and oneipected change of the 
wind, or by the carelessness of the hdmsman ; 
or if suddenly gnd purposely done to avoid a 
danger ahead, they are said to be laid aback, 
the object being to occasion a sudden stop- 
ping of the vessel, or to drive her astern. 
The command in such a case is, lay such or 
such a sail aback, or in sudden emergencies, 
lay all flat aback. Tills is done by Blackening 
the lee braces, and hauling in the weather 



A ship riding with a (ingle audioT it 

often Been to have the mizen top-sail laid 

;k, in order to keep the ship in such apo- 

id that the cable may not become so slack 

as to twist round the flook of the anchor. 

Abapt. {ArrinreTr.) The hinder half of 
a ship, or all those parts wliich lie towards tha 
stem, and it is frequently used to signiff fur- 
ther aft, or nearer the stem ; as abaft the bin- 
nacle, abanthemaiD-maat,&c. Astern strictly 
speaking applies only to the outside of the vea- 
sel ; abaft includes both the outside and inside. 
Abaft tbk Bsau. This term implies that 
the position of an object on or towards tha 
horizon ia at the after part of the veaael. 
Hias if a line vrere drawn acroBS the ship at 
right angles to the keel, every thing seen at 
a distance beyond that line woold be swd to 
be abaft the beam. Thus all the objects in 
the cut beneath are abaft the beam of the 
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Abandonhbnt. Id the c<utouiB ugnificB 
the ^nng ap of imported goods rather thui 
pay the dutj upon tham. In rnarioe ineu- 
rance it it Che giring up any salroge there 
may be after a veatel ia WFecked, or her cargo 
damaged, receiving therefore from the under, 
wrilsrs the vhole amouat of the ioaurance. 
The ownera have a right of abandanmenC 
only in certain caaea ; ae whan, by any of the 
caaualtiea iniured againsE the layage ia loat, 
or not iTocQi pursuing ; where the damage ia 
ao great aa to reader the cargo oF little uae 
to the owner, or the part aayed of leaa Tslne 
than Oke freight ; where the aalrage ia very 
high, or where further expense il neceaaary 
and the insurer will not undertake to defray 
it. The iniared must, as soon aa he receivea 
intelligence of the diaaater, and can ascerlaio 
its extent, make hia election whether to aban- 
dou or not, and Chia once made is irreTOCable. 
The nnderwriter coay either accept the aban> 
donment at once, or object to it it auScient 
cause has not beeo aaaigoed for ita adaption ; 
cither party loses hia right by unneeeiiary 
delay.— See Marshall on /nraronce, and 
Park on bauranee. 

Abas. A weight used in Persia for pearls. 
It ia ^ leaa than the Europeui carat, and 
conaequently is equsl to 3) grains. 

Abassi, AbaOI. a utyer coin of Persia 
of the lalue of S^., or very nearly Gii. 
Eogliab money. 

ABAiujtifBNT. A aenteace of prohibi^n 
from tiade, iasned by the FreoEb Conaola 
against those who will iiot stand to dieir bar- 
gaina, or who refoae to pay their debtg. It 
must be taken off before they can sue any 
psisoQ for payment. 

Abateubht, or Rebate. AdednctionoC 
price made for prompt paycuent ; also for 
damage of goods, allowed by Che customs or 
excise in the duties, oi by Che trader in llie 
price. No abatement for damage is alloved 
in the duties upon oranges, leniiHis, currants, 
Tutina, figa, coffee, tabaceo,iFiiiea, orapiriti; 
nor yet upon cantharides, coccolus Indicns, 
Guinea gniins, ipecacuanha, jalap, nui vomi- 
ca, opium, rhubarb, sarsapsrilla, or aeona. — 
See 6 Ceo. /F,c 107, &4 ^SIFiii. JT, e89. 

Abb, Abb Wool, or Abb Yask. Tlie 
yam, &o., prepared for the weavei'a warp, 
or Chose long direads which are first put in 
the loom, and which extend &om end Coend 
of the fobric to be woven. 

Abbskviatioh. The contraction of aword 
or phraae, made either by omictiug aome of 
tbe lettera, or by Bubstituting characters in 
their place ; [the olqecC being'to save apace or 
time. For those abbreviadona in ordinary 
uae, see Table I. at the end of the volume ; 
bUo the initial letters, A, B, C, tic. 

Abele Tbib, or Wbite Poplak. This 
ia one of our moat valuable trees, a favorite 
cqnaUy with the builder, the carver, and the 



turner, on accoimt of its wood being very 
durable vhen dry. light, white in color, 
tough, eauly worked, and when well aeaaoacd 
not liable to he aplit by nails driven into it. 




It maVes excellent floors, which have the 
remarkable property of not easily taking fire, 
yet when the wood is once ignited it gives 
out intense heat. From this last circum- 
stance it is »ery extendvely used in France, 
where it ia very abundant, for healing bikers' 
ovens, and for culinary firea. Most of tlie 
French boxes and packing cases are made 
from thia wood, aod alao the rollers and 
boards upon which silks and other aimilar 
goods are wrapped in wareiiouses and shops. 
In this countiy, where the tree is not so 
abundant, it is used chiefly for butchers' 
tiays, flooring boards, and liand chums. 
Tlie Dutch make numerous of their toys of 
tlie abele. The tree comes to ita full matn. 
rity in about SO years, and will then attain 
a height of 100 feeC ; even in 20 years after 
plintiBg it will be found 60 feet high. 

Abekbbothick, Abbboath. a sea port 
on tiie East of Scotland, seated upon the 
conflnsBce of the river Brothick with the sea. 
ItB eipoita are sail doth,. linen, thread, and 
a little com ; its importa flax, flax-seed, and 
timber. The spring tides rise here 15 feet, 
but it£ harbour is dry aC low water. Twelve 
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milet off die cout, opposite Arbroath, It (be 
celebrated bell-rockli^ht-hoDse; the building 
of which is coDudered a muter.piece of 
■kill, next in difficulty to that of Eddyatone. 
It is a beaatifol atmctare. 

Abibdien, New. The capital of Aber. 
decD^iire, lying on a amill bay near the 
month of the Dee. Hiia city diffen from 
every other Scotch town in ita genera] ■ipect, 
owing to the peculiar kind of (tone with 
which the hooae* ve bnitt, a beaDtifuI white 
granils. The population Is 65,000, most of 
whom are engaged in the extenaiie cottoD, 
linen, and woollen manufactiirea in the dCy 
and oeighbonrhood. The harbonr hai been 
greatly improTcd of late years, the quays on 
both ddes of the river are ^udoos, and the 
one OD the north terminatel in a pier which 
citen4a 2,000 feet into the German ocean. 




Upwards of 40,000 tons of shipping belong 
to the port, and the import and export trade 
•re very etmsiderable, npeciilly with the 
ccraatriea bordering on the Baltic and with 
N. America; beaidea an Extensive coasting 
trade, and a large ^vision of that connected 
with the Greenland whale fishery. Several 
powerful steamers ply throaghout the year 
between this port and London, cturying car- 
goea oT cattle, salmon from tiic fisheries of 
the Dee, the Don, and the Spey, manii^. 
tured goods, and the granite need for paving 
the strecte, fur the base of public buildings, 
&c. Abeideenisa warehouiingport foreveiy 
deaoription of goods, and is the largest ship- 
baiiding port in Scotland. At neap tidea 
there are 12 feet water, and at spring tides 
1 7 feet in the harbour, which ia safe anchorage 
ezopt with east or in-shore winds. There 
is a ligbt-honse on the south point of the bay 
called Girdle Neaa. The whole exports of 
Aberdeen are about two millions annually in 
numolactares, agricultural, and naturd pro- 
dncSii In the mountains aronnd Aberdeen 
are found topoies and the colored qoarti 
crystals, known as caimffomm^. 

Abies. — See Spruce Hr and Deal. 

Able Skaubh. The first class of seamen, 
or those who are not only able to work, bat 
who are also well acquainted with their duty 

, Aboakd, on Board. The inside of a ship, 
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hence any one who enten a ship is said to go 
aboard j but when an enemy enters at a time 
of battle be ia said to board, a phrase which 
always implies hosljlity. To fall abosrd of is 
to strike against another abip when one or 
both are in motion, whether by design or by 
the force of the wind or current. 

Aboaud main tace. The order on board 
ship to draw one of the lower corners of the 
mainsail down to the chess-trte. 

About. The ntuation of a ship immedi- 
ately after she has tacked, or changed her 
coarse ; the order for which tacking it nboiit 

Abbeabt. Side by side, opposite to. The 

position of two or more ships with their sides 
parallel with each other, and their heada 
equally advanced ; also in a line with the 
beam of a ship. Abreast of a place is exactly 
opposite to it. Abreast applied to objects 
within a ship implies parallel with the beam, 
as, abreast the main hatchway aignifies a po- 
sition sideways, in opposition to afore and 
abaft. 

Abkohani, or MALE.EHOLE.B. A fine 
Bengal muslin. 

Abobton. a small tackle of blocks, or 
pnlleys, hating only one shesve in each. 
The term is also applied to such casks as are 
slowrd athwart ships, that is on a line with 
the beam, or at right angles to the keel. 

Acacia.— See Gumt Arabic and Stntgali 
also Catechu. 

Acapdlco. a sea portof Mexico, on the 
shore of the Pacific Ocean. Its harbour is 
one of the largest and safest in the world. 
Captain Mall says, " that it ia easy of ac- 
cess, very capacions, with water not too deep. 
The holding ground is good, qnite ft^e from 
hidden dangers. (There is one small ahoal 
marked in the charts ;] and as secure ai the 
basin of Portsmouth dock-yard. From the 
interior of the harbour the sea cannot be 
discovered, and a stranger coming to the spot 
by land would imagine he was looking over ■ 
sequestered mountain lake. One of the en- 
trances to this splendid basin Is 1| mile wide; 
the other entrance is 7 or 800 yards in width. 
This harbour is all that this unhealthy town 
can boast of. Its trade is between Mexico, 
Peru, and the Manillas, and Ibis very limited. 
The exports hitherto have been mostly silver, 
indigo, cochineal, Mexican oloth, and some 
pelfry, which comes from California and the 
N. part of Mexico. Its imports conust of 
all the valnable products of Asia." 

AcCBFTAHCE Of A BiLL. 13 an engage- 
ment to pay that bill when it [becomes doe. 
The Diusl practice is for the acceptor to write 
his name across the written part of the bill, 
with or withoot the word accepted above the 
name. In some places the scceptor write* 
his name under that of the drawer. (See 
BUI (/ Exeianfe.) At all events the Oc 
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oeptance must be written on the bill itself, 
if an inland bill, (1 and 2 Geo. IV; c 78,) 
that is, if drawn and accepted within any one 
of the three diyisions of the empire. Foreign 
bills may in England or Ireland be accepted 
by a separate writing or yerbally, but in 
Scotland all bills must be written upon by 
the acceptor. To accept a bill verbidly, or 
by a separate writing, it is sufficient to say 
that such a bill, (naming it,) has been seen 
or been presented, and shall meet with due 
honor. By custom, a bill when left with or 
sent to the drawer, must be accepted by the 
next post, or within twenty-four hours. Ac- 
ceptance cannot be withdrawn after the bill 
has been returned to the drawer. 

ACCRPTANCE FOR HONOR, Or SUPRA 

Protest, is an engagement to pay the bill, 
if not paid by the person on whom it is drawn. 
It U performed by a party who is supposed 
to be under no obligation to pay the bill, and 
done to prerent the bill being dishonored. 
The acceptor for honor only renders himself 
liable, in case the bill is not paid by the 
proper party ; on whom he has a claim for the 
amount if he has had to pay it himself. 
(Chitty, Bayley, and Thompson, on Bills.) 
—See Accommodation Bill, Notice, and 
Protest. 

Accommodation Bill. A false bill of ex- 
change, that is, one drawn solely for the pur- 
pose of being discounted, or paying away 
without any value having been given for it. 
This is called an accommodation or fictitious 
bill, a kite, a wind bill, ^c. The nature of 
such a document is as follows : — A and B are 
known to each other. A draws upon B for 
£2(S at three months. B accepts the bill 
upon an understanding that A shall, at the 
proper time, furnish him with the means of 
taking it up. A having obtained this accep- 
tance indorses the bill with his own name, 
and gets it discounted upon the joint credit 
of the two names, paying a discount, and 
receiving the balance, which may be perhaps 
£\9, according to the discount he agrees to 
pay. This puts him in ready money for the 
time. Previous -to the bill becoming due he 
furnishes B with £20 to take up the bill. If 
A obtains this money from other sources, the 
whole transaction is concluded, and the only 
effect is, that A has paid £\ for the use of 
the money during three months; but it 
mostly happens that A is obliged to draw and 
discount a second bill to pay the first ; a 
third perhaps to pay the second ; and so on, 
till the high and continued discounts, ex- 
pense of stamps, and loss of credit, gene- 
rally exhausts Ids expedients, and bankruptcy 
ensues. 

Accord. An agreement or composition 
between creditors. 

Account. A computation, reckoning, or 
statement of any thing in numbers, particu- 



larly of those relating to money transactions. 
There are many kinds of accounts, of which 
the following are the principal : — Banking 
account. — Money deposited in a bank or 
banking house, for the purpose of being re- 
funded in amounts from time to time, as the 
depositor may require ; it only being required 
of him to present cheques or drafts, either by 
himself or others, for particular sums. The 
merchant either pays a per centage for the 
accommodation he thus receives, or else loses 
the whole, or a part of the interest accruing 
from his money while in the banker's hands. 
(See Bank,) Account current is a state- 
ment of an account in its course or continu- 
ance between parties. In commercial practice 
accounts current are transmitted at stated 
times by merchants to their correspondents, 
for the purpose of showing how affairs stand 
between the parties at the time they are made 
out, by stating the particular items for and 
against the correspondent. The balance in 
such a case forms the opening of a new 
account. Account of charge and discharge 
is the same 'as the above, except that one 
party is entirely a creditor, and the other 
entirely a debtor ; thus the yearly accounts 
of a tax gatherer, a rent collector, agent, or 
tradesman whose creditor pays Mm by in- 
stalments is of this nature. Partnership ac- 
counts are such as relate equally to all the 
members of a firm or company. Personal 
accounts are such as apply to one individual. 
Real accounts are those whidi belong to per- 
sons and to goods, and which appear in the 
ledger under individuals names, and under 
the names of articles. Imaginary accounts 
are such as are formed merely for the sake of 
convenience, which do not involve responsi- 
bility, and which maybe introduced or omitted 
at the option of the book-keeper. Such are 
the accounts of cash, profit and loss, charges* 
stock, bills, &c. These are therefore of the 
nature of memorandums. A sale account is 
a particular account of the sale of goods. It 
specifies the quantity and value of the goods 
sold, the attendant charges, and the net pro- 
ceeds. Shipping, exchange, factorage, m- 
terest, invoice, and insurance accounts. — 
See these terms. 

Account, to open an, signifies to com- 
mence business with a party, or to write that 
account for the first time in the ledger. To 
post a sum to account, is to enter any article, 
charge, or payment, into the ledger, either on 
the debit or credit side. To note an account 
is to make in the margin certain remarks op- 
posite articles, as to their being allowed or 
objected to. To place to account is to give 
credit for any thing received. To affirm an 
account is to declare and make oath in court 
that such an account is true. To purge an 
account is to cause all the disputed articles 
to be adjudged by a referee, and the objec- 
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tions to be obyiated. To tetllef shutf elosCf 
balance, make up, or dispute an account, are 
terms which express their own meaning. 

Accounts, Surplusagb of. A greater 
disbursement than the charge of the accounts 
amount to, or an orer-payment. 

Accountant. One skilled in accounts, 
particularly one whose business is to arrange 
the accounts of others. 

Accountant General. The head or 
responsible accountant in various offices and 
departments, as the accountant general of 
the excise, of the customs, bank of England, 
&c. His duty is to see that the required 
expenses, receipts, and other money trans- 
actions, are well ascertained and set forth. 

Achia, or Achiar. Pickled bamboo. 
The young and tender stalks of the bamboo 
are cut into short lengths, and these split 
into slices, and then pickled in vinegar with 
pepper and other spices ; afterwards being 
packed in earthen jars are sent to Europe. 
It is of a pale yellow color, and resembles in 
appearance pickled yellow cucumbers, cut in 
long slices. None of it is brought into this 
country, but large quantities are annually 
imported into Holland. 

Acker Wood. A fancy wood finom Bra- 
zil of a cinnamon color. It is not known 
from what tree it is produced, although e?i- 
dently a large one. The quantity imported 
Is so little that this wood does not even form 
an item in our tariff. It may be used for 
furniture, but possesses neither a fine gram 
uor good color. 

Acorns. {Eckem Ger. Glands Vr. Ghian- 
de It. Bellotas Sp. Schedudu Rus.) These 
are the fruit of the oak, and when growing 
are partly enveloped in a cup. The acorns 
are imported both as a food for pigs, and as 
seed, paying a duty by the last teuriff of \s. 
per bushel, if from a foreign country ; 6<7., 
if from a British possession. Only 37 bushels 
were imported in 1640. The cups of one 
species are valuable as a substitute for galls 
in dyeing, and are imported under the name 
of Valonia, which see. 

Acorn. The knob or ornament on the 
point of a flag staff. 

AcauiTTANCE. A release or discharge in 
writing for value given, in satisfaction of a 
debt. A receipt for money paid is therefore 
an acquittance for a debt to the amount for 
which the receipt is given. 

AcRB. A measure of land, containing 
4 roods, or 160 square rods, or 4,840 square 
yards, or 10 square chains ; and 160 acres 
make a mile of land. One Scotch acre is 
equal to 1*2612 Eng. acres, or 134 Sc. acres 
»169 Eng. very nearly; 30^ Irish] acres 
are equal to about 49 English. The first 
mentioned ia the only standard acre for 
England, yet the perch or pole, still varying 
by custom, though not by law, affects the 



size of the acre accordingly. When land is 
bought or sold by the acre, the standard 
English acre is always understood. Let it be 
remarked, that in buying land there are two 
ways of measurement ; the one the landlord's 
or selling measure, including the hedges, 
fences, and ditches, and growing bushes and 
underwood in the divisions between closes ; 
and the other the tenant's or agricultural 
measure, including only the ploughing or 
mowing acre ; a distinction sometimes essen- 
tial to be Tememhered,-^Bateman's Law of 
Auctions, p. 20. 

Act of Bankruptcy. In the laws of 
England and Ireland are those acts which the 
laws take as a criterion that a tradesman is 
bankrupt. These acts are of two kinds ; 
those which are in themselves fradulent, and 
those which become so by the intent of the 
trader. Most of these acts are contained in 
6 Geo. IV, c 16 ; later statutes adding others. 
They are as follows : — First, if any trader 
shall depart this realm ; or, second, being 
out of this realm shall remain abroad. Third, 
or depart from his dwelling house, or his 
place of business. Fourth, or otherwise 
absent himself. Fifth, or begin to keep 
house; that is, begin to seclude himself so 
as to prevent his creditors from communi- 
cating with him. Sixth, or suffer himself to 
be arrested for a debt not due. Seventh, or 
yield himself to prison. Eighth, or suffer 
himself to be outlawed. Ninth, or procure 
himself to be arrested. Tenth, or his goods, 
monies, and chattels to be attached, seques- 
tered, or taken in execution. Eleventh, or 
make, or cause to be made, either within this 
realm, or elsewhere, any fradulent grant or 
conveyance of any of his lands, tenements, 
goods, or chattels. In all the above cases it 
must be shown, that the object of the trader 
is to keep out of the way of his creditors, to 
delay the just settlement of their claims, 
to avoid a judicial process, or otherwise im- 
pede just business arrangements. The fol- 
lowing are acts of bankruptcy, not dependent 
upon the intent of the trader : — First, a tra- 
der may voluntarily become bankrupt by filing 
in the secretary of bankrupt's office a decla- 
ration of insolvency, attested by an attorney 
or solicitor. Second, compounding with the 
petitioning creditor, that is, paying to the 
person who struck the docket, or enabling him 
to obtain a larger dividend than the other cre- 
ditors ; the favored creditor forfeits his debt, 
and must refund. By the act 5 & 6 Vict, c 122, 
if the petitioning creditor has made affidavit 
of his debt, and having required payment, 
and the court have summoned the trader to 
admit or defend the same, and he neglect to 
attend to such summons atthetime appointed, 
not showing sufficient cause for his absence, 
and shall not, within twenty-one days, pay, 
compound, or give bond for payment of the 
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same debt, he will have committed on act of 
bankraptcf, on the fifteenth day of the ser- 
.▼ing of such summons, provided the fiat 
shall issue within two months of the filing of 
such affidavit. Second, or if he shall appear 
to the summons, and admitting the debt, or 
part of it, and not satisfy the creditor by 
payment or otherwise. Third, a trader not 
paying, securing, or compounding for a 
judgment debt, upon which the plaintiff 
might sue out execution within fourteen days 
after notice requiring payment. Fourth, a 
refusal or neglect to pay money, by any court 
of equity, bankruptcy, or lunacy, after a pe- 
remptory day which has been appomted by 
the court for such payment. In no case can 
a person be liable to become bankrupt, by 
reason of any act of bankruptcy committed 
more than twelve months prior to the issuing 
of the fiat of bankruptcy against him.— See 
Bankrupt^ Insolvent ^ Fiat, Declarationf ^c. 

Act of Honor, is an instrument drawn 
for the security of a third party, who has 
accepted or paid a bill, in order to preserve the 
credit of eitiier of, or all the parties thereto. 
This instrument is annexed to the report of 
bills so accepted or paid, and is designed to 
subject all the parties to reimbursement. 
After citing the cause of dishonor, it runs in 
the manner following : — ** Afterwards on the 
aame day, month, and year before me, the 
caid notary and witnesses personally came 
and appeared Mr. A B of this city, mer- 
chant, who declared that he was ready, and 
would accept the said bill of exchange, now 
under protest, for the honor and account of 
Mr. C D the drawer, (or as the case is,) 
holding him, the said drawer thereof, and aU 
others concerned, always obliged to him the 
said appearer, for reinbursement in due form 
of law." 

Act of Parliament. A decree, law, or 
statute, formed by the Lords and Commons 
in Parliament assembled, and confirmed by 
the Sovereign. At the close of each annusd 
session, the acts passed that session are col- 
lected into one body, which forms the statute 
of that session ; the several decrees of which 
are contained in separate chapters. They are 
quoted according to the year of the King's 
reign, and according to the chapt^ ; thus tiie 
act of habeas corpus is the second chapter of 
the statute of the year 1680, the 31st year 
of the reign of Charles II, and is quoted 
31 Charles II, c 2. The collection of these 
statutes is called the statute law. 

Action in Law. A legal plea or demand 
of satisfaction, by means of some court of 
law, and under the authority of some act of 
parliament, order of council, or acknow- 
ledged and general usage. Actions according 
to the subject of them are criminal or civil : 
criminal for the punishment of crime, and 
civil for the obtainment of right. These last 



are real, or such as affect a person and his 
descendants also ; as those relating to right 
of land, tenements, water-courses, &c., per^ 
sonal, or relative to individual right only : 
as actions for assault, slander, trespass, &c. 
In criminal actions, the party accused is 
said to be prosecuted, he is called the 
criminal i the person impeaching him is 
called the prosecutor ; the process being 
brought in the name of the Sovereign. In 
civil processes the accuser is called the plain^ 
tiff, and is said to bring Ms action, which he 
does in his own name against the other 
party, who if he think fit, defends the action, 
and is therefore called the drfendant. 

Action, in the stock market at Paris, 
and other places in France, is the name 
given to the capital stock of a joint stock 
company. 

Actuary. The managing officer of an 
assurance company is usually so called. 

AoARMB. A sixteenth part of the Spanish 
ounce, and agreeing very nearly with the 
English drachm. 

Addaties. a fine Bengal muslin. 

Additional Duties. Those which are 
levied over and above the regular duties* 
Thus the Whigs added in 1840, 10 per cent, 
additional duties upon the assessed taxes, 
and most exciseable commodities. 

Aden. A sea-port town at the entrance of 
the Red Sea, was in 1839 ceded to the 
British; and although as yet but a poor 
town, yet being plentifully supplied with 
water from the mountains surrounding it, 
having an excellent harbour, a convenient 
situation for commerce, and more than all, 
being a dep6t for coals, and a halting place 
for ti^ steamers passing and repassing from 
Bombay and Suez, in the short passage to 
India. Aden is likely soon to become a place 
of importance. Its population may be 14 
or 15,000, but this is uncertain. Itsextent 
is about 10 square miles, and it is included in 
the d^endenoy of Bombay. Its exports at 
present are a little gum and coffee. 
i.. Adjudication. A judgment given, par- 
ticularly applicable to bankruptcy cases, thus : 
— << The commissioners, upon proof made 
before tiiem of the petitioning creditor's debt 
or debts, and of the trading, and act or acts of 
bankruptcy of the person or persons against 
whom such commission is issued, shall there- 
upon adjudge such person or persons bank- 
rupt. By thelate act, (1842,) the bankrupt 
must have a copy of this adjudication served 
upon him, or left at his house, and five clear 
days are allowed him to appeal against it, if 
he have cause, before the expiration of which 
time it must not be advertised in the ' London 
Gazette.' After the above five days have 
elapsed, and if no sufficient appeal have been 
made, Uie commissioners are required forth- 
with to publish the notice of adjudication u^ 
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flie ' London Guette,' and tbgrd}; appoint 
two public sittiDga at nch tonrt, (imuHr 
called meeting* of orediton) tor tbe buikrnpt 
to mttaider and conform ; the lut of which 
Sttingi Btudl be on a dajnol kn thaa thirty 
diTR, and not more than ality daja from 



Adjubthint. Id inirins inninnee, ia 
Hie arrangemait completed bctweCD the in. 
sorer and the luidcrwiitar, when an; partial 
Ion or injnrj haa occnrred daring a TOjaga 
to the itup or cai^ iumnd, and Ii of ^e 
nature of componnding of a debt. Thin* 
in a oaae of the kind it ii unal for the nn- 
dennitet to iodorae apon the palicf, dating 
the period, "uljaatedthlaloHataomniAper 
cent, payable in one month," ander which 
flw undemtter plaoea bii name or Initfala. 
If there are more anderwriten than one, they 
■11 aign their namei or tniUala nnder each 
othera. Tbi* i* coniidered aa a promiaaory 
note, which cannot be afterwardi diunited 
from, nnleaa (rand can be ahown tohavebeoi 
naed to obtain ic 

ADUBAauBsiHNT. — Sce ToHaajie. 

ADMuriBrKATiDN , Administkatob. An 
admioiitrator ii one to whom the afTaira of a 
decBued peraon are committed, in defaolt of 
an eiecator, nnder letters of admii^Cration. 
Ad adminiab^tor is accountable to tim Talne 
of the gooda al the deceased and no oiore. 
If the adaiimBtrator die, his ezecBton are 
not adouniatratora, bnl the court (EcdesiM- 
tical, Doctor'a Commons,) is to grant a new 

a atianger, who is ndther 

r nor administrator, take the goods 
of the- deoeaMd, and administer, he shall be 
ehuged and nied as an eiecator, not on 
admSidstratar. In the Scotch law it is a 
peraon legally empowered to set for another 
whom the law presnnieB incapable of acting 
ft>r himself. A letter of adminiatratian is 
mostly granted to the next of kin of the 
deceased, or at the discretioa of the ordinsry. 
7 of such a letter is in proporfon to 




And BO on incieaidDg npwardi to a million. 
Letters of odminiatration of any common 
seaman, narineor soldier, who ahall beslain, 
or die in the aerrice of Her Majesty, are 
exempt from duty. The goremment is often 
called fAs adnuKulraHaii, ftnm taking the 
term in its general Knae of msnsging the 
pnblie affairs- 
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Adhibai. Ad oScer of the Brat rank sod 
command in the Beet, and who ia ^stJngnialwd 
by a flag di^layad at his raiia top-gallant- 
mast head. The officer next in command is 
a nce-admlnl, whoae flag is displayed at the 
lore top-gallact mart bead ; the third in 
command ia the rear-adodral, whoee flag is 
hoisted to the miien top-galUnt mast head. 
These flsga may be either bine, white, or 
red, acceding as the admirals bearing them 
belong to the bloe, white, or red squadron ; 
while the admiral of the fleet, or he who 
beara the chief command, nsea the nnion 
flag. The markings of tliese fisg* are aa 




Bfi. 



uhulnl at lbs bhw. 



Some of onrconania abroad, the goTcmora 
ColoiJea. and a few other persons, ore 
!d with die power and title 
.admiral, in order to enable them the 
better to n^olote the nautical aibiis of the 
place, and to predde over the vice-admiralty 
court* hdd tfaete. Hie dedsion, however, 
which such a commander may give is not 
final ; an appeal lying to the admiralty court 
in London. Snch a viee-admind is truly a 
ciill officer, but ia entitled to csiry a distinct 
flag, red like that of the admiralty, bat 
different ifrom it, inasmuch a* it is of red 
bunting, and not silk ; and the oncbor de- 
picted Dpon it ran* parallel to the flog-ataff. 




AnuUAL ia gJso a name gireo to the most 
considerable ship of a fleet of merchantmen, 
or of the vessels employed in the Newfound- 
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knd cod fidwTT. The «hip which first ar- 
liTci li entitled to thii appellation tad some 
priril^ei ; it carries doriog thi fiihiDg acaaon 
a flag on the omu-muC. 

Admiral, Lobd Hiob. The sopreme 
head of the naial atFairs of the kingdom 









preside over, and lei^lata the admiralty 
board audcourt. The chief of theie is oalled 
Bret ot senior lord of the idminjly, who, 
with his coadjutors, called junior lords, have 
the direction, not mertdj otbt the national 
naTj, bat the power of decision in all civil 
cases I a jurisdiction npon or beyond the sea 
]□ all parts of the world ; upon the sea coasts 
in all ports, havens, or harbours ; and upon 
all riyers below the bridge uearest to the lea. 
According to the terms of the patent, " To 
preserve all public streams, ports, rivers, 
fresh waters, and creeks nliatioeier, within 
bis jurisdictiaa, as well for the preservation 
of the ships, as of the fiahes ; to reform too 
strut nets and unlawful engines, and pnnish 
ofienders ; to arrest ships, pilots, mariners, 
masters, gunners, bombardiers, andany otlier 
persons whatsoever able and fit for the ser- 
vice of ships, as often as occasion shall re- 
quire, and wheresoever they shall be met 
with ; to appoint Tice-admiiils, judges, and 
other officers ; to remove, suspend, or expel 
them, and put others in thea places ; to take 
cognizance of civil and maritima laws, and 
of death, murder, and maim." The lord 
warden of tlie dnque ports has nevertheless 
a jurisdictiDn exempt bom the control of the 
admiralty within these porta, so has also the 
lord mayor of London in the conservatism 
of the Hiamea, to a certain extent only. 
Between high and low water marks, the 
common law and the admiralty liave juris- 
diction by turns. The lord high admiral, or 
in other words, tike commissioners of the 
admiralty, bear aflagat the masthead, of a 
red color, with an anchor depicted apon it 




Admibaltt, Board or The board of 

admiralty is distinguished from the coart of 
admiralty, in being executive, whde the other 
is judicial ; therefore, it is to be considered 
merely as a division of the national inaridme 
management. It is the privU^e of the board 
<^ admiralty to order the bml^ng, repaiiing, 
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fitting tor sea, laying up In ordinary, break- 
ing up, sdling, patting in and out of oom- 
missioo, arsaing, stowing, and provisioning 
and appi^tteg to (latians Aei^ole navy of 
Britain. All oommissions, pensions, luper- 
annoalioni, and promotions, are reguhited or 
recommended by them. Instructions issued 
to oommsnders, payment of all naval monies, 
all improvements, alteratious, and repairs to 
dock yards, &c., emanate from the admiralty, 
Hiey also receive quarterly an aecoont of the 
state of disciplioe and order of the variona 
parts of the fleet, and prepare the navy 
estimates to be presented annually to parlia- 
ment. (A portion of the above dntie* are 
performed by the navy board, and the vie- 
tnalting board.) The office at which the lord 
commissioners of Che admiralty hold thnr uC- 
tingais utoated at Whitehall, intheboilding 
represented beneath. 




Ordloary commnnicationa to the board of 
admiralty are by petition, (see Pelition i) or 
by letter. In both cases addressed :■ — 
" 7b tAr Rigil HrmoraiU 

the Loriti CmtmUtionert 

(jf the Adonratl!/." 

The proper commeneement of sach a letter 

is My Lordi. Its conclusion ia as follows : — 

*' I haee tht Aanor to it, , 

My Lordt, 

Ytmr ZiordtMp^ moit oiedient 

humile Senxmi." 
It is only by conrtesy that the title of 
Sight Monorablt ia annexed to the super- 
scription. 

AnMIKALTT, CODBTS OF. That COUrt of 

record which is presided over by the board 
of high commiasioners of the admiralty, as 
representatives of the lord high admiral, is 
called the admiralty court. It takes cogni- 
aance of all judicial proceedings relative U> 
maritime affairs, including captures in war 
made on the high seas. For this last pnr- 
poie in time of war a special court is con- 
stituted. The ordinary court is called the 
instance court, and is governed by a judge, 
called the jadge of the admiralty conrt, with 
or without the aaiiatance of a jury, and giving 
its decision accaiding to the common law i 
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k is held in Knightrider Street, Doctot's 
Commons ; criminal cases being tried at the 
Old Bailey. It takes cognizance of private 
as well as public injuries arising at sea, col- 
lision of ships, and piratical transactions. 
It has also an equitable adjudication in cases 
of dispute between part owners of vessels, 
in suits for pilotage, seaman's wages, salvage, 
and incidentally of wrecks. It also has pe- 
culiar jurisdiction in cases of bottomry bonds, 
and other deeds of the charter of a mortgage 
of the vessel, having an exclusive power to 
grant warrants for the arrest of the ship 
itself. There are likewise courts of an infe- 
rior nature, held by the vice-admirals, within 
their respective jurisdictions, deriving their 
appointments from the supreme court ; and 
an appeal lies from their decisions to the 
supreme court, except in the case of prize 
vessels. An appeal also lies from the su- 
preme court to the court of chancery in civil 
cases. The judge of the admiralty court 
acts as a deputy of the lords of the admi- 
ralty, in whose name criminal actions are 
brought, and not in that of Her Majesty, as 
in other courts. 

Admiaaltt, Droits of the, are those 
perquisites which belong to the office of the 
lords commissioners of the admiralty. These 
consist of treasure, derelicts, (found within 
their jurisdiction ;) all goods picked up at 
sea ; all fines, forfeitures, deodands, ransoms, 
recognizances, and pecuniary punishments ; 
all sturgeons, whales, porpoises, dolphins, 
grampusses, and all such large fishes ; all 
goods or ships of an enemy coming into any 
creek, road, or port, by stress of weather, 
mistake, or ignorance of the war ; all ships 
seized at sea, salvage, &c., together with 
share of prizes. 

Ad&acant. The gum tragacanth, which 
see. 

Adrift. The state pf a vessel broke loose 
from her moorings, and driven without con- 
trol at the mercy of the wind, seas, or cur- 
rent ; or all of them together. 

Adulteration. A fraudulent admixture 
of other substances with any commodity, 
for the purpose of lessening its real, but not 
apparent value ; or of increasing its apparent 
value, without affecting its real value. Thus 
by adulterating bread with potatoes, its real 
nutriment, weight for weight, is decreased, 
and its real value as an article of food les- 
sened ; but by adulterating it with alum, its 
real value is not altered, but becoming whiter 
in consequence its apparent value* is in- 
creased. Adulteration is a fraud at common 
law, as well as punidiable by numerous 
statutes. 

Ad Valorem. According to value. The 
duties upon works of art and most manu- 
factured articles are necessarily levied ac- 
cording to the value of them. ISuch are 



therefore called ad valorem duties. Of this 
nature are the duties upon picture frames, 
clocks, musical instruments, China ware, 
flower roots, pencils, &c. &c. 

Advamce. Money paid before legally due. 
Thus a captain may give a sailor money in 
advance of his pay, to enable him to procure 
a necessary outfit. On consignment of goods 
merchants often advance from a half to two- 
thirds of their value, upon receipt of the bill 
of lading, invoice, &c. Advance is also 
money advanced by the bank on government 
securities, or a deposit of bullion. /» ad- 
vance has two meanings, either that you have 
let a person overdraw his account, or that he 
has settled for any thing before he has received 
it. In the merchant service, to prevent 
sailors from obtaining money in advance, and 
not going the voyage, it is customary for the 
captain to give an advance note, which the 
seaman may pay away to another person, 
indorsing it with his own name, and the per- 
son to whom it is paid doing the same, with 
his place of abode as well. (For the form of 
this and similar notes, see the Appendix.) 
Every volunteer in Her Majesty's service, 
whether rated able, ordinary, or landsman, 
is entitled by act of parliament to an advance 
of two months wages before the ship proceeds. 

AnvENTiTRE. A shipment of a speculative 
character, or any shipment not ordered or not 
usual to the particular business of the mer- 
chant, or to the usual requirements of the 
place to which the goods are sent. Also a 
shipment of goods on private account and at 
' private risk. Thus a captain may have an 
adventure of goods independent of his owners, 
or a merchant may adventure without in- 
volving his partners. The captain may thus 
act to increase his individual profit by the 
voyage, and a merchant naay thus endeavour 
to open a trade in a new and hazardous 
article. A joint adventure is where two or 
more persons join in the speculation. 

Adventure, Bill of. A writing signed 
by a merchant, testifying the goods expressed 
in it to be shipped on board a certain vessel 
belonging to another person who is to run all 
hazards, the merehant only obliging himself 
t6 account to him for the produce. 

Advertisement. A printed notification 
of any fact which is of a private nature. 
Commercial advertisements are chiefly ac- 
counts of sales, bankruptcies, meeting of 
creditors, formation and dissolution of part- 
nership, sailing of vessels, importations of 
goods, &c. Every advertisement, of what- 
ever nature, long or short, inserted in any 
newspaper, gazette, or other periodical pub- 
lication, pays Is, 6d, to government. A 
person is subject to j^50 penalty, if he ad- 
vertise for stolen goods, offering a reward, 
and engaging that no questions shall be asked, 
or any words to that effect. 

2 
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Advicb. Information communicated by 
letter, particolarlj in reference to bills of 
exchange. Such letters of adyice should 
contain name ; date ; sum ; when, where, 
and by whom payable ; and all other parti- 
culars relatiye to the bill or draft. Where 
bills are presented for acceptance or pay- 
ment without advice, they are often dis- 
honored ; it is also proper to give advices as 
it prevents forgeries. If a merchant ac- 
cept or pay a bill for the honor of another 
person, he is bound to advise him thereof, 
and this should always be done under an act 
of honor by a public notary. Bills are some- 
times made payable at per advice ; at other 
times, without farther advice^ and generally 
without either of these words. In the for- 
mer case, the drawee may not pay until he 
has received further advice ; in the seeond 
case, or if no words are attached he may do so. 

Adyicb Boat. A small vessel employed 
to carry expresses or orders with aU possible 
dispatch. 

Aem. — See Aam, 

kwyA.. A weight on the coast of Guinea, 
about equal to an ounce Bnglish. 

Atfidatit. An oath in writing, sworn 
before some person duly authorized. Affida- 
vits were, previous to 5 & 6 Will. IV, very 
frequent ; by an act then made declarations 
were, in very many cases, substituted. The 
first step prefjaratory to an adjudication of 
bankruptcy is for the petitioning creditor to 
file an affidavit of the amount of the debt, 
that his debtor is a trader, that he has de- 
livered to him an account in writing of the 
particulars of the demand, with a notice in 
due form requiring immediate payment 
thereof. (5 & 6 Vict, c 122.) — For various 
forms of affidavit, see Appendix. 

Affirmation. The solemn asseveration 
made by Moravians, Quakers, Separatists, 
and those who have been of either of these 
sects, in cases where an oath is required from 
others. The form for the Quakers is as fol- 
lows: — "I, A B, do solemnly, sincerely, 
and truly declare and affirm, &c.'' For the 
Moravians the form is — '* I> A B, do declare 
in the presence of Almighty Giod, the wit- 
ness of the truth of what I say." False 
affirmation is subject to the same penalties 
as a false oath. 

Affbeightmbkt. The contract by which 
a vessel, or the use of it, is let out to hire. 
The contract is of two kinds, charter party, 
and general ship, or ship on general freight, 
(see these terms.) liie obligations of the 
ship master, or captain, are that the vessel 
shidl be sea-worthy, properly provided with 
necessaries, with a sufficient crew, be ready 
to receive goods at and for a certain time, 
and to sail when appointed to do so ; be 
navigated properly, without delay or deviation 
from the usual course ; he must not incur 



risk by being without proper papers, nor carry 
contraband goods ; must take every care if 
the cargo, and upon arrival at the destined 
port must exhibit bis manifest, aod ddiver 
the cargo to the consignee, on payment of 
charges. — See fVeigkt, 

Afloat. Floating on the surface of the 
water ; a ship is said to be afloat when there 
is a sufficiency of water to bear her up', -sO' 
that her keel does not touch the ground. 

Afobb. All that part of the vessel which 
lies forward, or near the stem or head ; also 
used in the ordinary land meaning of before, 
or further forward, as afore the main-mast, 
Afbic A. The people of this vast continent 
are no less ignorant of commerce than they 
are of the arts of civilization and refinement. 
Scarcely any of them are acquainted with the 
use of money. Not a single ship, capable of 
foreign commerce, belongs to any one nation. 
Egypt is but a tributary to Turkey. Tunia 
and Morocco, Tripoli, &c., make no improve- 
ment, but rather decline. Guinea and the 
Cape of Good Hope are governed by the 
English. Senegal and Algiers by the French. 
Mozambique by the Portuguese ; and it is 
doubtful if European enterpriae did not stir 
the natives into some degree of activity, 
whether they would not content themselvea 
with their own fruits and animals. Inter- 
course however between nation and nation i» 
carried on to a considerable extent by means 
of caravans. Not considering Egypt and the 
Cape of Good Hope, we receive from other 
parts of Africa, ivory, dates, and other fruits, 
gold dust, gums, palm oil, ostrich and other 
feathers, skins, wax, leather, ornamental and 
dye woods. But its greatest trade has hitherto 
been in slaves, of whom it is said no less than 
150,000 have been kidnapped in one year. 
The imports are limited by the few wants of 
the climate and the state of society. The 
manufactures most in demand are checked 
cottons, light coarse cloth, linens, silks, and 
piece goods ; spirits, (chiefly rum,) gunpow- 
der, guns, hardware, brass, (which is manu- 
factured into ear-rings,) corals, beads, and 
trinkets, looking glasses, and other articles 
of ornament. 

Aft. The same as abaft or after ; aft ia 
also applied to some of the ropes fastened to 
the comers of the sails ; as, for instance, haul 
aft the fore sheet, or main sheet, is an order 
to pull the comers of these sails more towards 
the stem. . 

Aftbr. a name applied to any object 
situated in the hinder part of the ship, as the 
after hatchway, the after capstan, &c. 

Aftbr Guars. In the royal navy the 
seamen who are stationed on tiie poop and 
quarter deck of the vessel to attend and work 
the after sails, &c. 

Aftbr Sails. Under this term are usually^ 
comprehended all those which are extended 
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OB tbe mixcD mut, inil on the itajB between 
the miien uidinammut. The j are opposed 
to the head uils, vhich includB all those Chat 
are ipnmd oa the fore mut tai bowiprit, 
and both by their matual operatjon od the 
oppoiite ends of the ibip duly balance her 
whea under sail. 

AoAL-ADAL. A macilage procored from 
a aea weed, sod oaed bj the Cbioese and 
Jspaneae, as a Timiih far picture*, boxei, 
paper, ailks, &c. 

AoAsic. — See Amadou. 

ASATE, commoolf called Scotch pebble 
A hard, beautilal atone, uaed la jewellery, 
and for the making of chemigt'a mortan, 
snuff boiea, mullera for artiita, handln for 
knires, beads, and other putpoiea for which 
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dapted. 



Agates are a combiiutioa 
rials, blended together apparently at the time 
of their fonnatioa, aa jaiper, amethyat, 
qnartx, opal, cornelian, &c., with more or 
lesa metallic oiydes, puticDlarl; that of iron, 
to which principaUy sgatea owe their brown 
tint!. According to the manner in which 
theie seieral bodies are united, ao agatea m- 
«ame different atreaka, veins, spots, and 
colors. Hence ooekindii called iRDU agate ; 
another ybrfi/lcajian agate ; a third nbbond 
agate. Tbe largeit and moat beaatifnl agates 
which this country produces are found near 
Dunbar, and in the Isle of Skye, in Scotland. 
The moss agate comes from Mocha ; hence 
is commonly called the Mocha stone. The 
ribband agate is brought chiefly from Suauy 
and Siberia. Fortification agate occura in 
nodules of TarioDs imitativeshapea; fbundin 
Oberatein on the Rhine, and in Scotland. 
Agates are most priied when the intentai 
figure resembles some animal or plant, and 
these are more nnmerona than might be 
imagined. The Oriental agatei are brought 
chieBy from the River Gambsy ; the African 
agatea from the Orange lUter. There is a 
mine of agates in Tranaylyania, of Taried co- 
lors, and some of a Urge aiie. Tberearesmi 
■ great number taken from Che riier where 
they were first found, and whence they take 
their name, Agata, (now the Drillo,) in 
Sicily. These sConea are cut, sawed, and 
grared with facility, and take a high polish. 
Agates in comnieTce are considered as cor- 
Dctian ; tbe latter term, however, oniy truly 
applies to the white and red uniform colored 
varieties. When rough they pay an ad TS- 
lorem duty of 5 per cent., when set of 15 
per centi a reduction of 5 per cent, in both 
cases from the dutiea of 1B40, when the net 
duties receiied for them was :£324. 

AoAva. The Agate Amtrieana. or Ame- 
rican aloe, ia a plant used universally through- 
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of a material which forma a valnabla snbati- 
tute for hemp in the farming of cordage. 
These fibres ate stronger than those of hemp, 
and if wholly submersed in water are very 
durable, but if exposed to altcmUe dronght 
and molBtnre, snn end wind, they rot sooner 
than hemp. The process by which tbe fibres 
are obtained is very simple ; the leaves are 
cat off from the plant, the juice which eindes 
both from the stem and the leaves is caught, 
fermented, and thereby formed into pulque. 
The leaves are beaten with sticks Cill well 
broken, Chen soaked in water for some days, 
and afterwards beaten again, until tbe outer 
skin and the green fiesh is removed ; when 
nothing bat straight fibres, 6 or 8 feet long, 
and which eiCended from Che one end to the 
other of the leaf, will be lefL This is tbe 
sabaCance employed for ropes, fishing nets, 
hammocks, sail-cloth, paper, and thread, 
ChroughoBi Mexico, except where commerce 
with Europeans has introduced the latter 
articlei. Hie agave grows abundantly on 
tbe shores of the Hediterranesn, where it is 
also occasionally used for cordage and mat- 
ting. It ia aaid that this plant fiowers only 
once in 100 years ; this is not strictly true. 
It is a face, however, that it is many years 
coming to perfection, and having blossomed 
is generally so exhausted as to die soon after- 
wards. Small plants are common in our 
green-houses. 




Agknda. Tlings to be done ; a name 
sometimes given Co a pocket or memorandum 
book, m which ia seC down all the business to 
be transacted during the day. 

AaaNT. A person duly qualified to act on 
the behalf of another, either generally, or for 
a apecific pnrpote. The principal is bound 
by the acta of his agent, if he have given him 
general instructions only ; but if the agent be 
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appointed only for a particular purpose the 
principal is not bound if he exceeds his au- 
thority. It is not lawful for an agent to 
employ a second agent to transact the busi- 
ness of his agency, except as an assistant. In 
two contracting parties one cannot be agent 
for the other, not even with that other's con- 
sent. An infant or wife may sometimes act 
as agent, though they have no power to act 
on their own account. An agent employed 
to sell must not be the buyer, and vice versa, 
unless by the consent of his principal. If 
an agent deviate from his instructions, and a 
loss ensues, that loss falls upon himself; but 
if a gain arise, that gain belongs to his prin- 
cipal. He must not dispute the title of his 
principal. An agent must keep a clear ac- 
count ; all gains, whether from trading, inte- 
rest, or whatever other source of his employer's 
money, belongs to that employer. Losses, 
arising from negligence, even those of forgery, 
fall upon the agent. The agent has a right 
to the stipulated or customary commission ; 
he forfeits this by misconduct, if his employ- 
ment be illegal, by gross negligence, by want 
of skill, and if he betray his trust. An agent 
can claim no commission until his service is 
complete ; thus if an agent endeavour to let 
a house, or to sell goods, he has no claim 
imtil that house be let, or those goods be 
sold ; however much trouble he may have had 
with it or them. (Smith* s Merca, Laws, 
p, 46 — 55.) An auctioneer is an agent for 
both buyer and seller ; hence he can neither 
sell his own property, nor buy that of his em- 
ployers. — See Broker f Factor , Navy Agent, 
Principal, 8fc. 

Agio. The per centage difference between 
current and standard money ; thus the Dutch 
and German bank money is generally better 
than currency, and will bear an agio of 3 or 
4 per cent. If coin be purer at one time 
than, another, or in one country than another, 
the purer will bear a certain agio or pre- 
mium, and even when no real difference of 
quality exists, it may be more convenient to 
receive payments in a particular money than 
in any other ; such money will bear an agio. 
Thus bank notes are a legal tender, but if 
bank notes fall into disrepute, the value of 
cash would be proportionadly advanced, and 
therefore in foreign countries bear an agio of 
so much per cent. Agio is sometimes used 
to designate the premium or discount on bills 
of exchange. 

Agiotage. A term employed to designate 
the sort of manseuvres by which speculators 
in the public funds contrive, by dissemi- 
nating false rumours, or otherwise, to lower 
or enhance their price. It is also sometimes, 
though less commonly, applied to the machi- 
nations of those who endeavour, by similar 
artifices, to raise or depress the price of pro« 
visions or other commodities. 



Agbbbmbnt, according to its general Iff' 
gal import, may be defined to be *' the con- 
sent of two or more parties in constituting 
or dissolving some lawful obligation :" but in 
the particular acceptation of it, it signifies a 
memorandum or short contract in writing, 
and is usually made preparatory to some more 
formal instrument. An agreement to be 
effectual must be drawn up so as clearly to 
express the intention of the parties, with 
their mutual consent to the stipulation and 
terms, otherwise no action could be mcdn- 
tained. Agreements pay a stamp duty ac- 
cording to their length, and also according to 
the value of the property, &c., relative to 
which they are given. The following agree- 
ments are exempt from duties : — agreements 
to grant a lease, the yearly rental being under 
£b» Second, those relative to the hire of la- 
bourers, artificers, manufacturers, and house- 
hold servants. Third, those on the payment 
of seaman's wages on coasting voyagea. 
Fourth, on the sale, produce, and manage- 
ment of merchandize. Fifth, assurance office 
agreements for policy. — For various forms of 
agreement, see Appendix, 

Aground. The situation of a ship whose 
bottom or any part of it hangs or rests upon 
the ground, so as to render her immoveable 
till a greater quantity of water shall float her 
off ; or till she shaU be drawn out by me- 
chanical force. 

Ahm. — See Aam, 

Ahbad. Further onwards than the ship, 
or at any distance before her. lying imme- 
diately at that part of the compass to which 
the head of the vessel is directed ; it is used 
in opposition to astern. To run ahead of 
one* 8 reckoning is to sail beyond the place 
erroneously estimated in the dead reckoning 
as the ship's station. 

Ahull. The situation of a sliip when all 
her sails are furled and her helm lashed on the 
lee-side ; she then lies nearly with her side to 
the wind and sea, her head somewhat turned 
towards the direction of the wind. 

Alabaster. {Alabaster Ger. Alabastre 
It. Albdtre Fr. Alabastr. Russ.) There are 
two distinct kinds of stone known in com- 
merce as alabaster ; one a soft kind of mar- 
ble, the other a variety of gypsum. The latter 
is of various colors, and is used for inferior 
articles of statuary, particularly for common 
chimney piece watch stands, bell pulls, and 
paper weights. The other is in its finest 
quality of a dazzling whiteness, and is ma- 
nufactured, especially by the Italians, into 
numberless varieties of vases, and small ar- 
ticles of ornamental statuary, besides tables 
an(^ chimney pieces. Spain and Italy pro- 
duce the best alabaster ; it comes to us in 
blocks, when it pays no duty, or in slabs at 
a duty of 3«. per ton ; or as manufactured 
articles at an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent. 
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Albata, Britiih pUte or Germaa silver , 

■ compoand of Ha, copper, tnil nickel, no* 
eitensiTelj oied !□ Ibia coantry in the ma 
nofacture of a vaiiety of articles vhichvere 
formerly plated, or nude entirely o( silver 
AlbaCa goods differ lerj much in color and 
quality ; the beet of them poiseucanuderable 
dnnbility. Birminghtim and Sheffield are 
the prindpil seats of this mannbctnre 

Alcohol. Spirits of wine of the greatest 
itrength. All fennented liquoiB yield a api 
ritnoua liqaor when distilled which in its 
impare state is called whisVey rum brandy 
arrack, 0lo-, according to the material fi^m 
which it is made ; and of course according 
to the flavoring ingredients there may be in 
that material, ta wiQ be the peculiar character 
of Uie spirit obtained. This being re-distilled 
two or three times becomes at each operation 
stronger and more pure, until at last it obtains 
thenameofspiritsofwineDralcohol; though 
even tben it is not absolutely pure, until 
chemical means have been uied to absorb the 
rest of the water it may contain. Spirits of 
vvirie is extensively used to dissolve the resins, 
camphor, and essential oils, and hence its use 
in varnish mailing, in pharmacy, and in per- 
fumery ; while its fluidity at the lowest tem- 
peratures, its antjseptic properties, and its 
purity and ready inflammability, render it 
applicable to a variety of other purposes. 

Alder. The tree thus called is very si- 
milar to the abele already described, or in- 
tN^nediate between that and the willow tribe. 
The present is one of our commonest trees, 
particularly in low swampy ground ; the 
moisture of which it increases by the action 
of its poota collecting and retaining the wet 
that flows near them. Though beautifnl in 
a landscape it is not by any means a profitable 
timber tree, and yet it grows very rapidly. 
Its wood is Boft, and of a uniform teitnre, 
not very strong, but which splits well. Ex- 
posed to the alternations of the weatber it 
rot* lery rapidly, hut when kept perfectly 
dry, or when kept wholly under water it ia 
almost imperishable, and on this account, in 
oninent and modem times, it has been ex- 
tensively used for piles in the conBtrnction of 
bridges, and other water-works ; when kept 
dry, it is subjeet, more than any other wood, 
to be perforated by a small beetle. It is 
frequently made into' chairs and tables, and 
those from the old and knotty trees are very 
beautifnl, having a grain and specks like 
maple wood, with a fine red color. Its prin- 
cipal value, however, is tor the staves of 
herring barrels, which are almost all of alder 
wood ; as are also the soles ot wooden shoes 
and pattens, wooden vesiele, organ barrels, 
carvings, and turnery goods. Its charcoal is 
very superior to that of most woods, and is 
preferred for the manufacture of gunpowder. 
Its bark also i> valuable to the tanner, and to 



the dyer of black colors also for &win, 
reds and yellows It grows from 30 to 60 
feet high and belongs to the natural order 
of plants Bttvlacfit 
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Ale CoNNatts. Officers chosen by the 
common council of the city of London to 
inspect the measures of public houses withm 
the dty of Loudon, and to taste the ale that 
it is of proper strength and quality. 

A-LBE. The situation of the hehn when 
pushed closedown to the lee side of the ship, 
in order to pnt the ship about, or to lay her 
head to the windward ; the command is hard 
a-lee or luff-a-lee. 

Alkqab. Sour ale is so called when used 
for the purposes of the dyer. 

Ai-a SiLViB. A tax formerly paid to the 
lord mayor of London for liberty to sell ale 
within die city. 

Alexandhia. .This fine port and city may 
be truly called the key to Egypt, as it is the 
only port which has deep water, and is acces- 
sible at all times. It is situated about 14 
miles from the entrance to the W. branch of 
the Nile, with which it communicates by an 
ancient canal. Alexandria is partly built 
upon the peninsula upon which the Pharos, 
that celebrated light-house or watch-tower 
of ancient days, was placed. There are two 
harbours, the old and new, of which tbe old 
is the largest, and by far the more secure. 
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Very neariy tkc whole commerce of Egypt \a 
euried OD through Alenndria. The Tilae of 
tiie eiporta in 1S3T nu £2,227,000. It* 
impocti ;f2,873,000. Tliere are twelTS or 
foortcNi Engiiah oommercUl homee, bat they 
•re torpufed in number by the Preoch and 
ItaliuiB. English commercial iaflnence has, 
boweter, much ingreaied of Ute yeBTi, and 
hu becD greatly oniited by the orerlaad cod- 
Yeyance to and from ladia.^ — See Egypt. 

ALQiBita, OB. Alobkia. Odb of the piin- 
dpal citiea aod countriea oa N. coaat of 
Africa, once en independent piratical state, 
DOW a colony of France. It it abont 500 
roitea in leneth, and iCe breadth variea from 
40 to 200 miles. The population ia probably 
2,000,000. It is moontunoni, and in parts 
tortile. The atmosphere dry and dear, and 
the coimtry healthy, except in the manby 




district!. Most of the Enropein trades are 
carried on in the towns, yet the aiticIeB made 
are generally so imperfect, that Earopean 
goods are mnch in request, and are bartered 
for gold dost, ostrich feathers, &c., besideg 
com, coral, &c. Freviouily to the occapation 
of the French, the etCabli^ed rates of duties 
on important articlea were A or 10 percent., 
BCcor^g to the stipolationB in their treaties 
vith the countries of whicli they are the pro- 
dnce. Since the occupation of the French, 
no duties are levied oa food, or articles used 
in building or agriculture, nor yetonmann- 
foctored French goods. On other articles 
the duties vary from a fifth to a fourth part 
of those of the French tariff, and articles 
proiiibtted in France are admitted by paying 
an ad Talorem duty of 15 per cent. A ton- 
nage duty of 2 ftaJica is charged on foreign 
ships. A regular intercourse by means of 
steam packets is kept up between Algiers and 
Marseilles. The coraair flag of Algiers is 
now eitinct ; their national flag being now a 
flag of two colore — the upper half being 
wlute, the lower half black. Theflsgwhich 
the French have adopted for this colony is 
what may be called a double tricolor, blue, 
red, and white, in horizontal stripes ; while 
they hsTG appointed one of led and white 



alternate stripes as a flag for the inhabitants 
to adopt. Tbns in the roods of Algiers and 
elsewhere the three following flags ate to be 




Alibn. Any one bom out of the do* 
minions of Oreat Britun, except the children 
or grand-chUdren of natural born or natu. 
ralixed subjects, snch parents not haiing 
been attainted or liable to the penalties of 
treason. Aliens cannot hold land in the king- 
dom, though they may trade and have goode, 
money, and other personal estate. They nuy 
also bequeath, and bring an action relative to 
such property ; alien enemies can hold no 
property, nor pursue actions. The children 
of aliens are considered as natural bom snb. 
JBcta. The crown may grant letters of iJ 
nizenship, after which lie may bold land aj 
other real property. The full right of d 
leoship can only be conferred by act of par. 
liament by what is called a naturalization bill. 
By 13 Geo. Ill, c 3, every foreign seaman 
who serves two years in time of war on board 
an English ship is naturalized ; alao all fo- 
reign Protestants npon their residing aeveo 
years in any of the American colonies, wiL' 
out being absent two months at a Ume. A 
persona serving two years in a military c 
pacity there, or three years in tile whs 
fishery, without afterwards being more thi 
one year absent from the British dominioni 
snd finally all foreigners who have established 
tbemsefves and families in Britain, and have 
carried on there the southern whale fishery, 
are naturalized as if by an act of parliament. 
By 6 & 7 WiU. IV, c 11, all aliens, on their 
arrival from abroad, most declare their name 
and country to the chief officer of cnstoms 
at the port of landing, and show him their 
passport, with a view to their being rq^istered, 
under a penslty of £2 ; and ship-masters 
must report all aliens brought over seas in 
thdr veasela under a penalty of £2t>, and 
:£'10 additional for every alien on board. 

Alkalis. A class of bodies of small ex- 
tent, but in the arts of immense valne, being; 
one of the chief ingredieals in the g^ and 
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soap maanfactare, besides nnmerons other 
processes of trade. The alkalis are of two 
kinds, liquid and solid. The only liquid 
alkali is spirits of hartshorn, chemically cdled 
ammonia. The solid alkalis are potass and 
soda, or kali. — See these terms. 

Alkanbt Root. A coloring material; 
the root of a kind of bngloss, (Anekusa tine- 
toriaj a native of the Levant, and the war- 
mer parts of Europe. France, particularly 
about Montpelier, produces it in the greatest 
abundance ; that grown in this country is 
greatly inferior. It is propagated by seed, 
sown in beds in either spring or autumn. 
When sufficiently advanced Sie plants are 
transplanted, at intervals of 2 feet from each 
other. The coloring matter is confined to 
the bark of the roots, and therefore the small 
roots, having more bark in proportion to 
their bulk than the large ones, afford the 
most color, and are considered the best. Al- 
kanet root is insoluble in water, but imparts 
a fine red to spirit, oils, wax, and all unctuous 
substances ; hence it is used in coloring oils, 
nnjguents, and lip salves. Wax tmged with 
it imparts a flesh-colored stain when applied 
to the surface of warm marble. Mr. Mac- 
culloch says, that in the year 1832, at the duty 
of 2«. per cwt., it produced j^l787 4«. 8(2. 
In 1840, at the same duty, it brought a total 
duty of ^11 18». Id, The duty is now 
reduced to 1*. per cwt. The price varies 
from 27«. to 32«. per cwt. 

All Hands Ah oat. The order by which 
all the ship's company are summoned upon 
deck by the boatswain. 

Alligation. A rule in commercial arith- 
metic to ascertain the proportion of mate- 
rials in a mixture, or the price which any 
admixture, should bear. As this is a rule 
simple in itself, and tedious to explain, we 
will refer to any book of school arithmetic 
for its particulars, especially to that by 
Walkingame. 

All in thb Wind. The atateof a ship's 
sails when they are parallel to the direction 
of the wind so as to shiver, by turning the 
ship's head to windward, either by design or 
neglect of the helmsman. The order to sea- 
men to put the vessel about is first hvd-a-lee 
to the helmsman, and when he has acted by 
this command to indicate the same to the 
sailors by the expression helms-a-lee, by 
which tiie head sails are made to shake in the 
wind, and the vessel to be put about on 
another tack. 

Allocation. The admitting and allowing 
an article in an account, and passing it as such. 

Allotment. An equal or just partition 
of a cargo when bought by, or belongmg to 
different parties, but only applicable to such 
articles as cannot be otherwise equitably di- 
vided. Thus in a haul of fish, a heap of 
any mineral, of ballast, of manure,- fire-wood, | 



and numerous articles of the like kind, a di-^ 
vision of the whole into the requisite number 
of parcels, and the assignment by lot of each 
one of them to each of the proprietors ia 
often the only convenient or practicable mode 
of adjustment. Allotment is also allowing 
half tiie pay of the various lower grades A 
a ship's company, seamen, marines, gunners, 
and petty officers in Her Majesty's service, 
to be paid to their wives, children, or mother ; 
by the derk of the check, collector of cus* 
toms, or some other person appointed by 
government. 

Allowances. In selling goods, paying 
duty upon them, &c., certain deductions are 
allowed for damage, dross, weight of the 
package, &c. These allowances are called 
iartt tret, drqftf elofft ifc, (see these terms ;) 
and are ascertained either by special agree- 
ment, by custom of trades, by the regulations 
of public offices, or by actual weight of 
packages, &c. 

Allot. A mixture of two or more hard 
metals. Baser metal added to gold or silver 
in the making of coin is also called its alloy. 
Thus our gold coin contains 22 parts of fine 
gold, melted with 2 of copper, or as it is 
called of alloy. 

Allspice. — See Pimento. 

Almonds. {Am€mdelenDxL. Amande»Vr, 
Mandeln Ger. Mandole It. Amendoet For. 
Almendiaa Sp.) The fruit of the almond tree, 
fAmygdaiii communis,) or its kernel. This 
tree is a native of the Levant and of Syria. 
It now grows in most of the countries around 
the Mediterranean. There are two varieties, 
the sweet and the bitter; and it is supposed 
that the latter is the wild tree ; the former 
the engrafted or cultivated. The fruit ripens 
in August and September, and is shipped in 
October. The bitter almonds are imported 
here from Barbary, chiefly Mogador, , and are 
packed in boxes ; all the following are im- 
ported in mats, casks, and boxes. The Va- 
lentia almond is sweet, large, flat, pointed at 
one extremity, and compressed in the middle. 
The Italian almonds are not so sweet, and are 
smaller and fuller. The Jordan almonds come 
from Malaga, and are the best sweet almonds 
brought to England ; they are longer, flatter, 
less pointed at one end, and less rounded at 
the other, and with a paler skin than the other 
kinds. The duty hieui lately been reduced 




AmiygdaUt commtinw.— Tbe Almoad. 
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Otte handred fold ; it ia now for Jordan li- 
■DOndi 2bi. per cwt. ThoM not Jordan, noi 
bitter, 10(. Bitter 2j. Almoad paKe 20 
per cent. In the year 1840 were imported 
DO leu than 5,380 cvt. of the varioae kiada, 
which ia 3000 cwt. k«B than in 1836. Jhe 
coslomarj ailoirance for tare ia for sheila, if 
in them f. In bukets 6 Iba. each, if neighing 
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galla. ; in Oporto, 5'61 ditto; in Faro,~4'08 
ditto; and in Conttantinople, l'I5 ditto. 

Alnaoi. EU meaaore. 

Aloe Wood. The wood of tba Aquilaria 
agaloeha ,- a large tree growing in Mme parta 
of AsBam, Cochin, and China. The wood ' 
of a dark color, Had aromatic in odoni 
hence it hai been used as an ingredient in tl 
religious incenaeDiedinMahommedan, Hii 
da, and Catholic conotriea. The formation 
of this resinous matter, and in wlijch the 
odoriferous properties of the wood depends, 
teems to ariae from the diseased action of the 
reaaela, and ia b; no meana universal ; the 
wood in general being white sjid inodorous. 

Alob Fibbe. — See Agme. 

Aloks. (Aloe Da. Ger. Lat. AloA Fr. 
AloiSp. Saiir'Rm. Muddar Arsh.) A bit. 
ter. resin-like, roedidnul subataoce, produced 
b]r drjing the juice of different species of the 
aloe tribe of plants. There are four sorts 
known in commerce : >ii. Socotrine, Hepa- 
tic, Barbadoea aloes, and Cape aloea. The 
first ia so called from the island of Socotra, 
whence it is brought ; it is the ptoduoe of 
the Aloe ipieala. It is of a fine brown color, 
and whea powdered of a golden yellow ; is 
glossj, partly pellucid, and with a pecnliar 
and not <Usigreeable amelL It ii acarce in 
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England ; what little come* ia lirom Smyrna 
and Alciandiia, packed in chests and casks. 
The hepaiie aioa is ao called from Its liver 
color) itisbeheTedtobetheproduceof jUoe 
ptifotiaia, and grows in Arabia, whence it 
is exported to Bombay, and hence to Europe. 
Barhadoti aloei ia the produce of the Aloe 
vulffnrit. lodalons are made in the leaves ; 
the juice hardens in the sun, and is collected 
in calabashes, or large gonrdi. Afterwards 
the leaves are boiled in their own juice, and 
the result when strained is Aorie aloei, an 
inferior kind. C^e aloea is the produce of 
Aloe epieata, which grows abundantly in 
Melinda, sad around the Cape of Good Mope. 
This last is generally lald as tha real Soco- 
trine, a rarer and morevalu^le kind, although 
produced frooi the same plant. Aloes pay a 
duty of 2d. per lb., and Id. per lb. if from 
an Enghah colony. In 1841, when the duty 
was Sd. and 2d., it realized £1,261. 

A1.OFT. Up in the tops, at the mast-bead, 
or anywhere about the higher maats, Or rig- 
ging. 



Side by Bide, or parallel to a 
ship, wharf, &c. Lying along. The atateof 
being preaaed down sidenayi by a weight of 
sail, in a fresh wind, that crosaea the abip'a 
CDoraa either directly or obiiqnely. 

Aloof. At a distance. To keep aloof, 
commonly called keep the luff, is the com- 
mand given by the pilot, or officer, to the 
helmsman, to direct the ahip'a coarse nearer 
the wind, or nearer that point of tlie com- 
paae from which the wind blows. This phrase 
probably regards the dangers of a lee shore, 
from which the pilot might order the helms- 
man to keep aloof. 

Alqueibb. a com meaaure in Portugal 
and Brazil. 100 alqueires of Lisbon ^ 37i 
imperial bushels, and 100 alqneires of Ma- 
ranham in Brazil ^ 124} imp. buahels. 

Altkbation. Any material alteration of 



vitiates the instrument, even if made by a 
stranger. If made by the holder of a bill 
unknown to the acceptor, it operates aa a 
complete aatiafaction for the debt, and no 
action can be maintained upon it. (Matter 
r Mtlle![ i T. E. 32I1.J If made by (be 
conaent of both parties, the inttmment after 
such alteration ia a new contract, and the old 
atamp wUl not suffice, unless such alteratian 
w^e made to correct a mistake, or render 
the bill what it was originally meant to have 
been Alterations are net accounted such, 
unless made after the bill is issued. If a bill 
or note present the appearance of alteration 
It IS for the holder to account for it. Aean- 
ceUing of an acceptance by mistake is no 
satisfaction to it. A memorandum of place 
payable or other onimportant matter, is not 
en alteration affecting the validity of the 
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A1.U11. (^niii Dd. ^ftim Ft. AlamQei. 
AUuntt It. Abanbra Sp. Kvtiuiu Roi. Pe- 
drahumi For. Sheib Arab.) A suit, compoced 
of Billplinrie acid, an earth called alaioina, and 
ssmall qusntityofpataas { hence. chemicaUj 
■pealtingf it is a solphiite of almnina and 
potass. It iscolorless, brittle, of anutriugeQt 
taate, wiChoQt odoar. It ia used dtenaiial; 
by dyera and calico priDtera as ■ mordant for 
their colora ; also in the making of lakes, in 
darUying liquora, wliiCeiimg bread and can- 
dl<a. It ia imported into India in considerable 
quantities from China. The finest and purest 
^um, though not that of Ihe heat color, cames 
from La Tolfa, near Rome ; hence called So- 
wum oAin. Another fine deicriptioa of alnm 
it imported from Smjma ; it is called Hoeh 
aium. Id this countr; it is prepared in vast 
quantitiea at Whitby, in Yorkshire, where a 
kind of slate, strongly imbued with aium,ei- 
teods for many miles ; but Che most eiteosiTS 
alum works are atCampsie and Hurlstt, near 
Glasgow, where it is Datotally cootained iua 
slaty clay, called slum shale. The greatest 
detriment, and moat common impurity of 

add a few drops of the water in which braised 
nut galls hate been boiled ; if iron be present 
a solntioa of alum will assume a more or less 
purple tint. All the alum imported in 1840 
was 10} cwt. of Roch slum at a duty of 
lU.Sd,; thedutyis now 2«.percwt. upon all. 
Amadou, Agaric. German tinder, pre- 
pared from a fungous plant called Boleha 
igtUariiu, which grows on the triinks of old 
aod decaying trees in die autumn of the year. 
The outer portion is oat off, and the inner 
spongy yeUow-brown mass is cut into thin 
slices, theo beat with a roalleC to soften it, 
till it can easily be pulled apart by the fingen. 
It is then boiled in a strong solution of nitre 
or else gunpowder, according to (Aether itia 
required to be the brown or the black amadou. 
When boiled it it beatea a teeoDd time, and 
ia Chen fit for Sale. 

Ahain. Suddenly, at once ; as let go 
■UaiD, >'■ (■ let it run at once, lliii phrase is 
generally applied to any thing that is hoisted 
or lowered by a tackle or pnllies, 

AuAN. Blue cottoQ made in tbe Lerant. 

AuBASSADoa. A representative of one 
sovereign or governmeat at Che court of ano- 
ther, Co watch over the iuterest of his awn go- 
to defend Che subjecCs of it from 
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national oppreaiion, to be the means of com- 
roonication between the govemmenCt, to sign 
proCocols, treaties, and such mstteri. Thesa 
important duties entitle him to the highest 
marks of respect from tbe goremmeot to 
which he is accredited, and to nunkerous pri- 
vileges conferred upon him by tbe law of 
nations. His person and goods are not sub' 
ject to arrest under anycircnmatances, neither 
for smu^ling, debt, nor even on Che breaking 
out of war ; and in this country whoever thall 
attempt such an arrest is, by 7 Anne, c 12, 
subject to heavy penalties. Ambassadors 
are ooly tent between powerful natiant to each 
other, a minister or consul sufficing for in- 
ferior states. English ambassadors have the 
title of Bxcelleney prefixed to their other H- 
dea. LeCtert to thain are to be directed thus: 

" I\> hit BxeeUency, 

Tht Rt. Hon. (Rank and Name,) 
H. B. M. Ambiuiador Sc Plaiipolailiary 
At lie Court qf ." 



" Sir, (army Lord," as the case may be,) 
* >^ • * * « 
" Ihmt the ionorlo be. 
Sir, (or my Lord.) 
Vour Excelleaes'i mott obedient 

humble Srrmmt." 

We maintain ambaaMdors at Petersburg, 
Conetan^ople, Vienna, Brussels, and Parii. 
— For other places, see Chargi d'Jffmrtt, 
Contul, Bnnoy, Miniiler, l[e. 

AuBBK. (Ambar Sp. Ambre jaune Fr. 
Ambragialla ICst. Bemttein Ger. Barmtetn 
Do. Janlar Rns.) A lighC, brittle, transpa- 
rent hard aubbtance, of a yellow or brown 
color, often incloaiog insects, &c. It is found 
in roundish masses, from Che size of a large 
apple to that of sand; ia picked up On Che 
sboresottheBaltic, on thebanksof the river 
GiaretCa, ia Sicily 1 from which places, par- 
ticularly from the former, we receive it. It 
ia also occasionslly found in gravel pits near 
London, is washed up on our eastern coast, 
and there are mines of it in some parts of 
Prussia. The origin of amber has occasioned 
much discDBsion, hut there appesra lictle 
doubt that it is of vegeCablo origin, so much 
is it of the nature of Che lesiui. Amber is 
often imitated by gum copal, from which it 
is difficult to distinguish it, cicapt by boming. 
Copal when burnt produces K white flame ; 
amber a deep yellow fame, aDd gives out a 
very different odour, which is eten a better 
criterion than the color of the flame. Amber 
is used for common jewellery, necklaces, taps 
of sticks, mouth pieces of pipes, and parti- 
cularly far varnishes. Manufactured amber 
pays a duty of IS per cent. Rongh amber 
58. per cwt. Imported 1840, 3,150 CwC. of 
rough amber, at a duty of 6d. per cwt. 
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Ambbrada. a fictitious amber, manu- 
faotared into ornaments, chiefly for the use 
of the negroes on the coast of Guinea. 

Ahbkroris. (Ambergris Fr. Ambargria 
Sp. & Por. Ambra Ger. Ambraeani It.^ A 
substance found floating on the seas, or thrown 
upon the shores of the warmer climates, In- 
dia, Brazil, and Africa. It is supposed to be 
a concretion, formed in the intestines of the 
Phyaetermacrocephaltu or spermaceti whale. 
It is inflammable, of a fatty natiu^, uneven 
in its surface, and of a powerful and pleasant 
odour, particularly when rubbed or heated. 
It is usually obtained in small pieces, though 
some masses have been found of from 80 to 
100 lbs. weight. Good ambergris should be 
grey on the outside, and grey with black 
specks or spots mixed with yellowish or red- 
<tish streaks inside. The best comes from 
Madagascar, Surinam, and Java. It is used 
as a perfume, and sells from 5«. to I0«. per 
ounce. Its liigh price leads to frequent and 
extensive adulterations of ambergris with 
white wax, resin, gums, &c. Imported 1840, 
115 lbs. at the duty of 6d. per ounce. The 
duty is now Zd, per ounce. 

Ambotna Wood, or Lingoa Wood. A 
fancy wood, very much like what bird's-eye 
maple would be if of a mahogany color, 
being in small knotted specks and veins. The 
tree from which it is produced has not been 
botanically ascertained, but from the sue of 
the timber which comes to us in logs 2 feet 
or more in width, it is evidently the produce 
of a large tree. It has been much used of 
late years^ cut into veneers, for the tops, &c. 
of piano-fortes. It is brought from Amboyna 
and Ceram. Only about 1^ tons were im- 
ported in 1840. Its duty then was ;^10 per 
ton ; it is now j^l, or 5«. if from British 
possessions. 

Ambulants. Brokers or exchange agents 
at Amsterdam, whose testimony is not re- 
ceived in the courts of justice, as they are 
not sworn before the magistrates. 

Amendment. The correction of an error 
committed in any process, as the amefidment 
of a declaration, plea, &c. All amendments 
are held to be within the discretion of the 
court, and allowed in furtherance of justice 
according to the particular circumstances of 
each case. 

America. The vast continent known as 
America is naturally divided into two por- 
tions, N. and S. America, extending the one 
from Cape Horn to the Isthmus of Darien ; 
the other from the latter line to the icy re- 
gions of Greenland and Boothia. The short 
account which we are enabled to give of this 
vast continent will be chiefly considered under 
the names of the various countries of Canada, 
the United States, Mexico, Peru, Chili, Pa- 
raguah, Brazil, Guiana, &c. &c. The fol- 
lowing few general remarks on its resources 



and character must suffice at present. North 
America is more intersected by lakes and 
streams of water than ayy other part of the 
world ; its mountains are also the most lofty, 
its rivers the largest, its cIHkiate the coldest, 
its forest and metallic riches inexhaustible. 
It introduced to us the tobacco, the maize, 
potatoe, pimento, millet, cochineal, besides 
numerous valuable woods and drugs. The 
whole population of America in 1838 was 
47tOO0,000 ; of which thousands upon thou^ 
sands, who could hardly contrive to exist on 
this side the Atlantic, have attained if not to 
opulence, at least to comfort and indepen- 
dence in America. Almost the only com- 
mence entered into by the original tribes of 
North America, now gradually becoming ex- 
tinct, are the furs and skins which they barter 
with Europeans for muskets, gunpowder, 
spirits, ornaments, and clothing. With the 
civilized portions of the country, the com- 
merce is very great in all European produce, 
and in tea and Indian goods from Asia. The 
manufactures are not comparatively extensive, 
nor yet good ; thus manufactured goods are 
for tiie most part costly. The great strength 
of America, with the exception of Peru and 
Chili, essentially consists in agricultural pro- 
duce. The land is cheap and fertile, agri- 
cultural labor carried on especially in the 
southern states by means of slaves ; hence 
America has vegetable produce enough, and 
to spare. She sends us therefore vast quan- 
tities of rice, flour, timber, fruit, maize, 
tobacco, and now that greater facilities are 
offered to the importation of meats we may 
expect dried and preserved pork and beef to 
some considerable extent. Although Ame- 
rica consists of numerous independent states, 
yet with the exception of Canada and the icy 
countries to the north, and Mexico to the 
south, the whole of the northern part of the 
continent forms the vast republic of the 
United States ; we speak of them emphati- 
cally as America, thus American tariff, Ame- 
rican flag, American ship, &c., implies what 
belongs to those States. It is usage alone 
which has given a definite meaning to these 
indefinite expressions, so usage does not al- 
low more than a limited employment of such 
terms, thus we should say with greater pro- 
priety, President of the United States ; also 
the expressions, one of the United States, atid 
one of the States of America, are totally 
different in common acceptation. Mexico is 
one of the States of America, New York one 
of the United States ; transpose the names, 
and neither designation will be correct.-^ 
For American tariff, flag, &c., see Untied 
States, 

America, British. — See Canada, New^ 
foundland, West Indies^ Sfc. 

America, Central. The country so called 
lies between the N. and S. continent, and is 
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intereating in * commercial point of liew 
only as indading that mouoUiQani Iract of 
land called the lathmua of Daiien, through 
vhich it hsH been propOAed to cut a ship canal 
to onite the Atimticwith the Pacific Ocean. 
The capital of the conntiy is Gnatimala ; Ae 
nBBreet Britiih port Balise. The government 
IB completely military, one chief dcpOBiag 
another trequenCly. AlthoHgh wilhont i navy 
a blue and white flag lias been adopted, in 
stripes ai repreiented beneath, abtuecentral 
■pot being tkpicted on the whits band. 




Ahitbtbt. {Ametkgit Ger. Anuikyttf 
Vi, Amttiittttll. AmttitloSf.) Aspecieaof 
quarti, of a pink or light purplish color, tued 
for jewellery. There are two varieties, the 
DCcidBntal and the oriental. Of the farmer 
immense qoantides aretbnnd in Biaiil, both 
in the cartbasroaDdedmaBaea, andinfiunres 
of rocki in aggregated muaes of the moat 
beautiful cryatalline form. Ciood amethysts 
bIbo come from Siberia and Ceylan. This 
stone has lately become common and COD- 
seqaently cheap : but being the only atone 
except garnets worn with maoming, it still 
retains its rank amoug the fashionable stones. 
Amethfltt are valued according to the depth 
and nniformitj of their colon, in which very 
great difference is observable. Hence they sell 
from in the rough, 20t. a ponnd to 12*. an 
ounce. Dnty in the rough i per cent. The 
oriental amethyit is a gem of a fine pnrple 
color, of intense brilliancy, and great beauty, 
and equal Co the sapphire in bardneai. It is 
very lare and coBtly, fonod occarionallf in 
India, Persia, and Siam. Tlie largest known 
ia sbont 1 inch in diameter. 

AliIANTBUS,orAaHBBTOB. AfibrODgkind 
of atone, wbichis capable of being voven into 
clotb when mixed with fibres of cotton or 
flai ; bung afterwards thrown into the fire 
the v^etable matter bums away and leaves 
the amisnChoB only, and which is not affected 
by the fire. Tliia pecoliar property occasioned 
the aalieilos cloth to be lued among the rich 
BoDians as a cloth wherewith to inclose their 
dead previous to burning, that the cloth 
might retain theaBbesofthecorpse. With bs 
it has been osed to a small degree tor fire- 
men's dotiuns Uore for cariosity than utility. 
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AitiDBHiFa, the oiddleof the ship, either 
with regard to her lenglhor breadth, as ; the 
enemy boarded ns omitltiUfu, i.e. in the 
middlebelweenstemandstern. Putthehelm 
amidthipti i.e. in the oiiddle bctveea the 

AuuiSiKD. An aromatic seedof a pungent 
taste, resemUing in some meaaore that of 
camphor. 

AhuOkia Gnu. A gummy or rerinons 
joice concreted from a ptsnt growing in many 
parts of Arabia and A&ica, resembliog our 
fennel, called the Borema ommimiiieiini. It 
ifl of a hitter nauseous flavor and faint odour. 
Brittle in teitnre, white or yellow in color, 
that which is the whitest and clearest beiog 
of the first quality. The best comes from 
Persia, by way of Bombay, and ia packed in 
cases and chests. It is used to a small degree 
in medicine, and that only ; the quantityim- 
ported is very small. It is in agglutinated 
masees of tears, or In separate drops. 

AiiuoHTAC, Sal. Muriate of ammonia, 
much used in tbs arts of soldering and tinning 
iron goods, in dyeing, and variouB chemical 
mannfaetnrcs, was once imported in large 
quantities from Egypt, ic Sufficient is now 
made not only for our own consumption from 
the ammoniacal liquor produced in the gas 
manafacture, but we have of late years ex- 
ported large quantities to Knssia and llie 
United States. 

Ahuitmitioh. a general term for tlie va- 
rious implements and materials used in war. 
By 6 Geo. IV, c 107, it is enacted that no 
ammunition can be imported into the United 
Kingdom by way of merchandize, except by 
liceuce from his majesty, and such licence is 
to be granted for furnishing his Majesty's 
stores only, under penalty of forfeiture. And 
bythestaIute29GBO.II,clG, toshipforei- 
portation any arms, gunpowder or saltpetre, 
or any speciesof ammnoitlon after prohibition 
by proclamation or order in council to that 
effect, incurs a forfeiture of the same, aa also 
jflOO fbr every cwt. of saltpetre, j£100 for 
every 25 stand of arms, and the like sum for 
every 2 cwt. of every other speciea of am- 
munition. Also the master of the vessel and 
every person aiding and abetting incurs a 
penalty of £100. 

Amphoba.— See Ar^ora. 

Amstkbdah. Thecapitalof HolUndond 
the sea port Irom which much of its prodnco 
ia conveyed. It is situated in a marsh, is 
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Ibnodedupon pUea, and intenectad by canals 
■long which heiTj goodM are conveyed. It ia 
(omewhat in the ahape of a horae-ahoe, the 
two arms incloaing the port, and the riTer 
Amstel dividing the dty into two portioDi, 
one called the Old, Uie other the New Town. 
Ita itreeta are rooatly narrow ; a few of them 
howerer are of great width and beanty. The 
atadlhooae or town hall ia the largeat and moat 
atatel; edifice in the whole kin^om of Hol- 
land. It ia 2S2 feet long, 22i feet deep, and 
116 feet high, and staada upon 13,695 maa- 
aite trees or pilea ; it waa begun in 164S, 
finiahed ial655, and coit :£300,000, an eoor- 
moni anm for that time. The exchange ia 
alao a noble building. 




The haibonr ia ipaciooa and aecnce, the 
luteal ibipabeingenabledtocoiiie close to the 
wbarfa and qnaya, and haa recently beea mnch 
impioTed by the formation of docks. The 
importa coaaist chiefly of angar, coffee, apicea 
■nd other tropical produce, in addition to 
every article that enteia into the commerce 
of Europe. Id impoita are estimated at 
£3,500,000, and ita eiporta at £4,000,000. 
From 2S0 to 250 large abipa belong to Am- 
sterdam, employed in the trade of the East 
and Westlndiea.tbeBaltiCi&c. Theaumber 
of shipB that annually enter the port are ahont 
2,200. The flag used by Amsterdam mer- 
chantmen is aa follewB : — Tbe upper stripe 
bting red, the centre white, the lower one 
black, the arins ot the dty in the centre. 
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The DBnal rate of commlasloD at Amaterdam 
is 2 per cent, on tales, Ik,, and i to ^ per 
cent. oD bill transactiona. Maateraof Tcaaela 
are bound to make within twenty-four hoora 
of their arriial at Amsterdam or other Dutch 
port, a declaration in writing of the goods 
of which their cargo consists, and to exhibit 
the hills of lading with anch declaration. The 
cnstom house officers are instmcted to inftorm 
Ihemof the reqoiaita formali^ea. All gooda 
may be bonded, and if re-exported by aea, 
they pay no daty : hnC if re-exported by land 
or canal they pay a tisniit da^. The ware- 
house rent for a quartet of wheat ia about Hd. 
per month, for aagBTfrom 6d. to Sd. per ton 
English. Merchanta allow from I to 2 per 
cent, as draft upon gooda Bold. GoTerament 
allowa npon moat articles as tare 15 percent, 
upon those brought in boiea and casks, and 
8 per cent, on those brought in haga, baskets, 
mats, &c. except grain, which ia 2 per cent., 
porcelain 15 per cent., indigo 25 or 15 per 
cent., according aa it ia packed ; sngariaiied, 
allowance ia made for leakage. Accountsara 
kept in the Jlorin worth li. 8)i{. sterling, 
which ia divided into 100 eqoal parts or cents. 
The floritt-pitce ia a new gold coin, worth 
l&i. 6id. nearly. The par of exchange be- 
tween Amsterdam and London is II florina, 
58 cents per lb. sterling. The weights are the 
same as the French, bat with different namea. 
Tbeelltiierian/e. (aqnare) ell andjtii£ic:teeU 
anawer to the French metre, centiare and 
store. The kop a dry meaanre, and the hm ■ 
liquid meaaore, both correspond with the 
French litre. Ilie^f at Amaterdam is equal 
to llf English inehea. 

Anahassib. A coarae kindof blanketiiv 
made in France tor Uie Guinea trade. 

AuAOOSTa, orAH«scoTB. A sort ot wool- 
len diaper alnff, maDD&ctored for the Spanish 
market at Leyden, and in the eaatem part of 
the NetheilandB. . 

^ Anatocish. Ao old name lot compound 
intereat. 

Akatouical PsBPABATiONe are im- 
ported without duty. They corns almost 
entirely from France. 

Anchor. A heary iron inatnunent, with 
a double hook at one end, and a ring at the 
other, by which it is fastened to a cable, and 
dropped from a ahip into the bottom of the 
sea, where taking ita hold it keepa her in a 
proper aitnatioa from being diiren away by 
the winda or waves. It is composed of a ring 
at top, next of a lAtaJc or iron rod, extending 
from the ring to the amu, which anna are 
terminated by pabat or fioait, the sharp 
poiata of which are called the bilh. The ant- 
WBid angular point of the two arms at the 
extremity of the shank ia called the throat of 
the arms. The thin part of the arma under 
the palma ia called the trend. The erotonis 
where the arms are joined to the shank. Tbfl 
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maU nmnd ib the diameter where tbe ihift 
i* smHlleit, which IB near the tqnire piirt 
where the stock h filed, and the iloekia the 
besm of wood fixed on the eitremiCy of the 
■hank, at right angles to the plane which 
passes throagh the armi.* Its length ia that 
oT the stock added to half the diameter of the 
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one of this weight being in I*ortsiDDDth dock 
yard. The namea of tha anchors at present 
in nse are the iheel anchor, which ia tbe 
largest and etrongeBt, being that which sea- 
men call their last hope, andnerertobe lued 
bat in great eitremitj. The bell itneer an- 
cltor and litlle btneer anchor are a little dif- 
ferent in siie, and take their names from the 
ritoation where thej are placed, being carried 
cm the bOws of the ship. The itream anchor, 
which is leas than the preceding, and the Ittdge 
anchor, which is the smalleBt of all, except 
tbepilol't anchor. This is a small anchor, 
nsed mostly by pilots for dropping a Tcssel 
in ■ stream or tide's way. With respect to 
tke ntoatioD when in the ground they are 
sometimes denominated Hhtjtood anchor and 
tiieeib anchor or those by wUch the ship rida 
during the Sood or ebb tide. The tea anchor 
or that towards the offing, and the tkon m- 
cfaor or that between the ship and the shore. 

Anchdb, the, comu home, implies that it 
IB dislodged from its bed. The anchor dragt 
implies that it is not firmly fixed. The an- 
chor iemgJinUa when it catches bold by its 
flook or stock with ita own coble, or with 
some other body or anchor beneath the mr- 
hee. Tbe anchor is a coet-iill implies that 
the anchor is sospendeil perpendicnlirlj from 
tbe cat-head, ready to be let go at a moment's 
WBtning. "The anchor is a-ptti denotes that 
the cable has been drawn in so tight as to 
bring the ship directly OTcr it. Tbe anchor 
ia a trip or a weigh i tbe state of the aocbor 
when it is joat drawn ont of tiie gronnd in a. 
perpendicular direction ready to be hauled np. 
Coriang to an anehar ; stopping in a road- 
stead, port, &c. by letting go, or as it is 
called caatmg tiie anchor, and by its or their 
means confining the ship to that spot, when 
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she is sud to ridt or to He at anchor. To 
iaci the anchor is to asnst it by a second and 
a smaller anchor a-bead of it, the cable of 
tbe smalle^beingfastenedtothe crown of the 
larger to prerent ita coming home. To eat 
the anchor is to draw it Dp to the eat.head. 
TojbAtbeancboris to hoist and draw np tbe 
flocks towards the bow, after it has been 
catted, by a machine called a fish, in order 
to stow it. To ttter the thip to her anchor 
is to steer the ship's head to tbe place where 
the anchor lies when they are heaTing the 
cable into the ship. To nenpthe anchor is 
to drag at the bottom of theses for an anchor 
that has been lost. It is performed by fixing 
two ends of a rope totwoboatsa little apart, 
and sicking the middle of the rope, by means 
of a shot or some other weight, so that on 
conducting it along the bottom it may catch 
the anchor. To thae the anchor Is to coyer 
the flooks of it with board of a greater siie, 
in order to gire the anchor greater hold in 
soft ground. To veigh the anchor is to heare 
it ont of the gronnd by its cable. 

Ahchob, Floatinq. — See Drag Sail. 

AxcHORAQB. An anchoring ground ; also 
a dnty levied npon vesseli coming to a par- 
ticular road or ancboriog ground. In some 
places this is regnlated by the tonnage of the 
vessel, st otbeiB by tbe nature and valoe of 
its cargo. Should a vessel be driren in by 
stress of weather, anchorage isnotdne, pro< 
vided no psrt of the cargo has been dis- 
charged. Anchorage is also the set of an< 
chors belonging to a vessel. 

Anchor Gbodnd, ia a bottom whkh is 
neitbertoodeep, too shallow, nor rocky. As 
to tbe first, the cable bears too nearly per- 
pendicular, and is thereby apt to jerk the 
anchor ont of the ground. In the second, 
the ship's bottom is apt to strike at low water 
or when the sea runs high, by which she is 
exposed to the danger of sinking ; and in tbe 
third, the anchor is liable to hook the broken 
and pointed ends of rocks, and tear away its 
flooks, whilst the cable from the same cause 
is conatsntly in danger of being cut through 
as it rubs on their edges. 

Anchor Stock. "The stock af an anchor ; 
also a method of working planks, whereby 
tbe end of one plank comes neariy over the 
middle of another plank, and the planks 
b«ng broadest in (he middle and tapered to 
the bntts, they thereby appear in shape like 
an anchor stock. 

Ahcbovy. (AnehoU Fr. Acemgie It. 
Aa^ovii Da. iad Swei. Anchqjia GfiT. AO' 
ehovia For. and Sp. Latin Ciupea encrtui- 
colta.) TbisdeliciauBlittlefiBhiBCOmmonon 
the coastB of Portugal, Spsin, and France, and 
is occasionally fouad on the coast of Hamp- 
sliire, and other parts of our shores. From i 
to 5 indies in length is the ordinary size, but 
much larger, though these 
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Urg«r flsb an not ao much eatMDied. The 
■nchory iiimmediatolfkDOWD from tlu spmla 
•nd other fiah which ue lik* it bj its sharp 
pomled head, with the upper ja# coniider- 
ahly the loQ^t ; now in the sprat the ODder 
JHW ii the longest. There is a great diflerenea 
alto in the tail, that of tbe anchovy is more 
deeplf forked and more slender, its body ii 
ttunner, its month macb larger i also tbe fins 
on tbe back and belly, called the darwl and 
Tcntral fins, are exactly eren to one another 
in the sprat, but in the anchaiy the ventral 
fin is much nearer the head than the dorsal 
one, and this ia the snrestand indeed the only 
mark to be relied on in the preserved fith, as 
in pickling the fish are gutted, and the head 
cut off. The reason of this is because it is a 
very bitter fish, the head being scarcely less 
bitter in flavor than the liver. The fishing for 
the anchovy is carried forward in the night, 
and lights are used with the oeta. The months 
during which the fishingis carried onare May, 
June and July. The best flah are caught in 
May, the most sbnndant in June, and inferior 
miied with sbotten ones, or those which have 
■pawned in July. It is said that the anchovies 
of commerce are often adulterated with an 
admixture of sardines, ( Ciupea lardina) a fish 
very moch resembling the pilchard, only 
smaller in size, but it has neither the color 
norfiavoroftheanchovy. The Mediterranean 
particularly its N. shore is its grand home, 
and the number canght there every year is im- 
mense. The only preparation they receive is 
drawing, decapitation, and salting down in 
small casks. The best are brought from the 
small island of Gorgona, the importatioD of 
them is^very considerable, amounting in 1840 
to no less than 211,680 lbs., paying then as 
now 2d. per lb duty. 



Anchub*. — See AHantt. 

AnCoha. An Italian sea port, and the 
third city in the papal states. It haa a floe 
quay, with a port formed by a mole 2000 feet 
in length, 100 ditto in breadth, and 6b above 
tbe sea, having at its extremity a %ht-honse 
witha|revoIringlight. The mole being hooked 
at the eitremity, vessels may lie immediately 
within the harbour in from 7 to 20 fathoms, 
but it shoals rapidly, and vessels drawing 
more than 15 or 1 6 feet should anchor within 
a short distance of the entry. There is good 
anchorage ground about half a mile without 
themole, inl0orl2fiithoms. Thetownhas 
thBmosCconsiderable trade on the west coast 
of the Adriatic. Its ships ore numerous, and 
heai a Bag of two colon, red and wliite. 




Ak End. Hie utuation of any mast or 

boom, when in a perpendicular position to the 
plane of the deck, tops, &c. The top masta 
are slao said to be an end, when they arc 
hoisted up to their usual station at tbe head 
of the toner masts. 

AfFOHA, or Ahphosa. a TenetJon Uquid 
measure ^^ 114 gallons nearly. 

Anoei:,. Ad ancient EngUih gold coin, 
valued at 6». Sd. in the reign of Edward IV, 
by whom it was first coined, afterwards at 8t. 
in the rdgn of Henry VIII, and at 10». in tbe 
r«gn of Mary. It was disused after the reign 
of Charles I., the puritans considering it 
profanation to give such a name to " Mam* 
moD." Theangelates.Sif.iBthewell-knowa 
lawyer's fee of tbe present day as the angelet 

Anoelit, or Half Akobl. A common 
coin in tbe reigns of the Todors, valued at 
40if., or half tiie price of tike angel at that 
time. It still remains the legal fee in some 

Angelica. Alarge umbelliFerona plant t 
the term umbelliferous implyii^ that the 
flowers are borne in an umbel or whirl, like 

the ribs of an ambrella. It hashollowateaiB, 



■talks also make a delicious confection, being 
cut into lengths and boiled in sugar. It grows 
wild in msny parts of Europe, and ia imported 
here in considerable quantities on ajjcount of 
the fragrant character of the root, which 

to the mouth for a long time. Hence angelica 
root is largely used by the London distiUera in 
the manufacture of gin, as one of the flavoring 
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ingredients. There was imported, in 1840, 
441 cwt. at the same duty as now, namely, 
4«. per cwt. The plant grows 5 or 6 feet high, 
and is common in gardens. Its seeds do not 
long retain their yirtaes. 

Angostura. Bark. Ctisparia hark. The 
bark of the stem and branches of the (huparia 
fibri/ugaf a tree of the warmer parts of S. 
America, especially aronnd Angostura in Co- 
lumbia. Its odour is disagreeable, its flayor 
bitter and aromatic, its medicinal properties 
a powerful' tonic. The rougher sort is in flat, 
the finer in quilled pieces, brittle, internally 
smooth, and of a yellowish brown, externally 
ash-colored. Impure or spurious bark is very 
much darker colored both internally and ex- 
ternally. 

Anil. The native name of the indigo plant 
in most of the countries where it grows. 
Botanists distinguish by this name a different 
species of indigo from the true one. 

Animals. Animals are imported for in- 
struction, amusement, for improving the 
breed of our own country, or for food. The 
first kind which includes living objects of 
natural history pay no duty. To the class of 
animals of amusement we may only assign 
singing birds, which pay a duty of %9. per 
dozen ; other animals, such as poultry, fish, 
oysters, &c., are found under their names. 
The duty upon live quadrupeds is now as 
follows from F.C and B.P. (Foreign countries 
and British possessions) :-— 

s. d. r. d. 

Males and Asses, each^. . 2 6 F.C. 1 3 B.P. 

Goats and Kids I « 6 -r 

; Oxen and Bulls 20 # 10 * 

"Cows 15 * 7 6 # 

Calves 10 « 5 « 

Hones.Mares,GeldJng8iQ,. a , in n 

Colts, and Foals..?!. J ^ # 10 » 

Sheep 3 4r 1 6 » 

Lamba 2 # 1 » 

Swine and Hogs f5 # 2 6 if 

Pigs (sucking) 2 # 1 

All of these, except asses, mules, and the 
horse tribe, were prohibited to be imported 
previous to 1842 ; 9 asses, 374 horses, &c. 
were all that were imported in 1840. 

Animi, or Gum Animi. A resin which 
exudes from a large tree growing in South 
America, called Hymenma courbariL It 
comes to us in tears or drops, and larger mas- 
ses, more or less yellow or brown according 
to its quality. In commerce two kinds are 
recognized, the washed and the scraped, of 
which the latter fetches the best price. It is 
extensively used by the varnish makers. 
Duty 1«. per cwt. ; last year 6«. per cwt., 
at which 1190 cwt. were imported in 1840. 

Anisb, or Aniseed. {Ania Fr. Anice It. 
Anuum Lat.) A small seed of an aromatic 
plant of the umbelliferous kind, (like fennel,) 
called by botanists Pimpemella aniaetum. 
It is imported firom Germany, Spain, and 
China, and is used by the apothecary as a car- 



minative, and to make the well-known cordial 
liquor which goes by its name ; it is the seed 
alone which is used. The duty is 5«. per cwt. 
if from dhrhtd ; 2«. 6d. from British pos- 
sessions. It realized at 5«. in 1840 the sum 
of if78 5«. lOd. as duty. 

Aniseed, Star. The produce of a small 
tree, Ulicium anisatumf growing in China and 
the Phillipine Islands. The seeds are glossy, 
of an agreeable aromatic flavor, and borne in 
a very peculiar star-shaped seed vessel, each 
ray of which contains a seed. They are but 
little used, and that little in medicine. 

Anisette. A French liqueur, made by dis- 
tilling anise, fennel, and coriander seed wiUi 
briandy, and sweetening the product. 

Anker. A liquid measure, originating at 
Amsterdam, containing 10|- gallons English. 
The anker is the cask used by smugglers ; 
hence we hear of an anker of brandy, or 
more familiarly #if6 of brandy ; half this mea- 
sure is called with us Apin. 

Anna. An imaginary money of the East 
Indies, being about -^ of a current rupee or 
li<f. sterling. It is idso a small weight. 

Annapolis. A sea port of Nova Scotia,, 
on the east side of the bay of Fundy. It has 
a most capacious harbour, but the entranop i» 
through a difficult strait, called the Gut of 
Annapolis. The Indians exchange their furs 
here for European goods. W. Lon. 65*22. 
N. Lat. 44*49. 

Annatto, Annotto, Arnotto. (Roeou 
Fr« Orlean Grer. Oriana Ital.) A material 
for a red dye, extracted from the pulp which 
surrounds the seeds of a tropical tree, called 
Bixa orellana. It is common in South Ame- 
rica and other parts. The tree is about 12 feet 
in height, with leaves dark green on the up- 
per side, light green and streaked with red 
veins on the other. The tree produces pods, 
somewhat like those of the chesnut; these 
are at first of a beautiful rose color, but as 
they ripen change to a dark brown, and 
bursting open display a splendid crimson pulp 
in which are contained 30 or 40 seeds, in 
shape similar to raisin stones. These pods are 
gathered, divested of their husks, and bruised. 
Their pulpy substance, which seems to be the 
only part that constitutes the dye, is then put 
into a cistern with just enough water to color 
it, here it stops till it begins to ferment ; it is 
then well stirred about to separate the seeds ; 
it is then passed tiirough sieves, leaving the 
seeds behind. The red and thick liquor is 
boiled, and the coloring matter floats, and is 
skimmed off or else is left to subside ; in 
either case boiled till it is a thick paste. It 
is said that annatto prepared as follows is of 
four times the value of tiiat above ; this is by 
simply washing the seeds, afterwards pre* 
dpitating the coloring matter by vinegar or 
lemon juice, and then drying the precipitate. 
The annatto of commerce is moderately hard^ 
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ot ■ bnnrn color on tbe onbnte, md of ft 
dnU red within. It djea silk of a bright, 
bnt fleeting orange color ; it is acted upon 
with great difficulty by water, thcMfore alkali 
h alwap added to the dye bath, which ftti- 
litUea iti aolutiOD, and piodacei a batter 
color. Tbe liquid wld intbeihupiaaScott'a 
Nankin dye ia nothing bat a aolntion of an- 
natto ia potaaa and water. It ia loluble in 
ipirita of viae, and thus ia oatful in lackering 
aad in colaring Tarniahea ; it ia likewiee em- 
ployed in large quantitiea as a coloring ingre- 
dieat for cheeie. Annatto la ioipoited in 
cakea wrapped in banana leaiei, therefore 
called flag anualto, and packed in caaka ; 
also ia hard rolli. The fanner ia brought 
from Cayenne ; the latter, which is a br au- 
perior article, from Braiil. The duty on both 
kindaiiDow li. per cwt., till lately I*. andl«. 
■t which it yielded in 1840, £170 S*. bd. 




ANKnirr. A fixed aom irf money payable 
yearly for a number of yeara. If pajablefor 
any definite time, it ia an annoity cerlaiit. 
If during the life of one or more individoala 
It i» a widmgmt annuity. The lalue of the 
firat ia calculated by the ndea of interest 
tnerely ; of the laat, the contingeiu^ of hu- 
man lif« ia aUo token into accomiL An an- 
nuity, which ia not entered npon immediately, 
but after a certun number of years, ia called 
a iIeftfT«rf annuity. If not to be entered upon 
till after the dea^ of some person or persona 
now living, it is called a reversinjuiry annuity. 
Whea limited by the doration of a life or lives 
it is called a life annuity ; and when it is to 
eontinne only for a term of years, provided 
an indiridual or individuals shall anryive that 
term, it is called a femporary l^e annuity. 
Real property may also be liable to a ptr- 
pehul annuity. The legacies left to charities 
are often of this description. Redtaaailena- 
unities are snch as may be redeoned by the 
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granter. Certain annuiiieB depend for their 

value and calculation Only on tbe market price 
of interest from time to time, and therefore 
flnctoate in ralue in the same manner as the 
Etocks themsetves ; thus an annuity of £40 
per annum for twenty years may one year 
require £150 to porehase it, and the next 
year £140 or £160, according to the state of 
the money market. Annuities ou live* arri of 
different kinds, whether made dependent on 
single or joint lives, and whether these are 
subject to particular contingenciea. Such 
annuities are payable half yearly, and are 
transferable, and upon the death of any no- 
minee, a sum equal to ^ of the annnity, be- 
aidea arreaia, will be payable to those entitled 
thereto, or their executors, provided snch 
should be claimed within two years. They 
are sold by government at the National Debt 
Office, and also by assurancQ companies. — 
See AinraKet, RtttTtioa, S(e. 

ANNniTr Bond, is an instrumfnt of the 
natore of annuity, whereby a certain party 
who has borrownl money ^engages to repay 
the same by yearly sums, in which capital and 
interest thereupon is reckoned. It is tbere- 
fbre tbe same relatiTe to money in loan, aa a 
payment by instalment is to a businesa debt. 
Annuity bonds, by 53 Geo. Ill, c. 141, ex- 
plained by 2 Acts 3 and 7 of Geo. IV, must 
be enrolled in chancery within thirty days 
after tbeir execution if for England, bat tlua 
act does not extend to Ireland or Scotland. 

Anndl. In book-keeping, ngnifin the 
cancelling or rendering void any entry which 
may have been made by mistake. Thus where 
an entry has been made on the debit ude, 
which ought to have been carried to the credit 
aide of the account, and viet vena, instead of 

entered on the opposite aide with the word 
annulled, and some correspondiug mark or 
letters, dter wfdeh the item is entered on the 
proper side of the account, or as it ought to 
have been at first. 

Anbwbh. Toreplyto,obey,or1ieadapted 
for, aa the chase baa answered the private 
signal : — that ship does not anawer her Mm, 
this spar will not answer for a top gallant 

Antidate is applied to gome bond, bill, 
or other instrument, bearing a date previous 
to what ought to be the true one. This in 
geaeral vitiates tbe instrument. 

Anthal. a Hungarian wine measure, 
equal to 11^ imperial gallons. 

Antqbacite. a species of eoal, called also 
glance coal from its shining fracture, ttona 
coal from its difficult combualion, and biiitd 
coal from its t>uming without flame. It ia 
found in nnmeroos localitiea, particularly in 
South Wales, where it ii used extensively for 
■melting of iron, for which it is paiticularlj 
adapted, owing to the inlente heat it Ihrowa 
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out. It wtll not bncn In ordinsrf gnttt, bnt 
ta lometiDiM died in Gcrmin and other ilnii- 
lar Korea, where the cairent of sir it atrong. 
AtmanA. An idand belong; to Gnat Bri- 
tain in the W. Indies, being me of tbne de- 
nominated the vindvard islandi. It ii of an 
«nl shspe, barrm and ragged aronnd the 
coast, bnt pbaiant intsnd. It bss no rtTer, 
nd ItH Bpiiaga are Terj amall. Rain is MaDt]!, 
and from the frequent droaght cropi Tery nn- 
«ertain. Its eiporti, according to the lait 
officist returns (1837) vere, gngar 6,849,514 
Ibi. ; nun lB,BS2gatli.! molsasea 223,710 
gsils. l%ia Is not one hslf the qnantitf ex- 
ported the preiioiis year, and not one-third 
of IliBt of IS3S, owing BSis supposed to the 
emsncipstioD of tbe slavss in 1834, and a 
■BcoMsioB of bad Maaona. The whole es- 
ports in 1837 were Tslned at ^3,019, and 
tbe whole imports thessme year at ;f1SS,99B. 
English hsrboar on the S. aide of the island 
ii one of the best in tbe W. Indies. It baa 
depth of water inffident fbr Teesels of tbe 
lai^t burden, and is well sheltered from 
winds. It baa a dock yard, a naral hospital, 
and every convenienee for repairing snd re- 
fitting ships. Antigna is the oldot W, I, 
colon;, after St. Kitl'aandBirbadoes, hiring 
been obtained in 1632. 

ANnHONr. fAnlimoiHtTT. AnHmontott. 
Epeitglaa Da. and Ger.) A metal of a grey- 
isb white color, fonnd in Saioajr, Germany, 
Spain, France, Heiieo, Sitwria, Pegu, and 
Cornwall. That which we make nse of 
eomes almost wholly from Borneo, through 
Singapore, and is loaded as ballsst. It ia 
naed chiefly in medidne, and in the making 
•f metal type, it having the very pecoliar pro- 
perty oTeipanding ai it cools ; thna the metal 
within the ntonld expanda, and fills the most 
Ininate interstices. The ore ia very brittle. 
Tbe ore of antimony pays a dnty of If. per 
ton; (there were 646 tona imported in 1840.) 
Cmde aatimany 2*. , and r^;QlaB of antimony, 
tbtt is, the purified metal Bt. per ton. 

Antwxbp. a maritime city of Belginm, 
ritnated on tbe N. bank of the Scheldt, 26 
■nilea N. cA Brasida, and 32 from Ghent, 




'^ HiBDuiBuiun:* vn TBnoiu ana aacensive ; 
thnconnstof^Ik and cottonatockingB, thread 

end tape, linen and calico, embroidery ; sngar 
refining, lapidary's work, bleaching, and alrip 
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building are eitenslTely carried on. Antwerp 
has very apadoos commercial docks, and a 
finerlver openingintotbeN.sea. Thegreato; 
part by far of the foreign trade of Balgiom 
centres bere ; the imports conosC chiefly of 
oolonial prodnee, wine, hardware, coal, hides, 
spices, and dye drugs ; tbe experts consist 
chiedy of com, linseed, flax, bark and mad- 
der, linen, bice, carpets, tsllow, and bopa. 
In 1B37, no teas than 1426 ships entered the 
port, the burthenof which was 225,030 tons. 
The finest buildings of Antwerp are its lofty 
cathedral, and the Hotel de Ville ; the latter 
is indeed a fine specimen of the ardiitectnre 
of tbe early part of the last century. 




Hotel daVUta, 



The system of monies, weighta, the par of 
exchange with London, tbe cnstom.houie 
regolationi, the tares allowed upon goods, &c. 
■re for tbe most part the same as those used 
atAmaterdam. (See Amtlerdam.) The florin 
is of the same value. Is. B|J., and is divided 
Into 20 sous, and the son or lol into 5 cents. 

Afeek. A nautical term, implying that 
the ship is in such a position that she is di- 
rectly over the anchor, and conieqaently that 
the cable is perpendicolsr and drawn tight ; 
the anchor is then said to be speek. 

AFOTnscAH.ixa Comfant. A trsdlnc 
company of London, first incorporated with 
the grocers in theyear 1606; tbeirarmsare 
represented beneath. 
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In 1617 they were constitated a sole corpo- 
ntion, and in 1712 they were by the 12th of 
Anne, which was made perpetual by 9 Geo. I, 
exempted from serving on juries, and ward 
and parish offices. The society is held at a 
hall in Blackfriars, and is governed by a mas- 
ter, wardens, and court of assistants. Every 
kind of drug and chemical substance is sold 
in their hall, and chemical operations con- 
ducted in their laboratory. There is also a 
court of examiners, who by the statute 55 
Geo. Ill, c 194, are empowered to require 
every person, previous to practising as an 
apothecary, in either England or Wales, to 
pass an examination before them, and to ob- 
tain the certificate of his proficiency, under 
a penalty of j^20 for every time he practices 
without such certificate. An apothecary is 
one who prescribes medicine and also sells it ; 
if he merely sells it he is a chemist and drug- 
gist ; if he prescribe only he acts as a phy- 
sician. If apothecaries refuse to prepare or 
administer, or negligently and fradulently 
prepare, administer, or seU any medicines or 
medicinal compositions, they forfeit for the 
first offence £b ; for the second j^lO ; and 
for the ^rd their certificate ; are rendered 
incapable in future of acting as apothecaries, 
and are subject to the peiudty inflicted for 
acting without a certificate. 

Afothecaribs, Wbights and Meas- 
ures. Apothecaries in this country compound 
their medicines by a series of weights, the lb. 
and oz. of which are similar to those of troy 
weight ; the subdivisions however are diffe- 
rent, as thus : 20 grains = 1 scruple 9, 3 scru- 
ples s=l drachm 5, 8 drachms = 1 oz. ^, and 
12 ounces — 1 lb. The liquid measure with 
the character of each quantity is as follows :— 
60 drops or minims n\. = l fluid drachm f5, 
8 f* drachms = 1 fluid ounce f* ^, 16 ounces 
= 1 pint Oi 8 pints = 1 gallon C. A tea- 
spoon holds about a drachm ; a table-spoon 
about 4 drachms. The Dutch apothecary's 
weight is called arsenic weight. 

Apparel. — See Baggage. 

Appeal. The removal of a cause from an 
inferior to a superior court, when the parties 
think themselves aggrieved by the sentence 
of the inferior one. Appeals lie from all the 
ordinary courts of civil justice to the House 
of Lords, and finally to the Privy Council ; 
but if withdrawn from that house or council 
the appellant must pay all costs. Appeals 
from the vice admiralty courts may be made 
to the admiralty in London, and from thence 
to the court of chancery. 

Apples. The fruit of the Pyrus mains or 
apple tree. This valued tree is cultivated in 
most temperate regions of Europe and Ame- 
rica, both for the table and for the manufac- 
ture of dder. (See Cider.) Apples, besides 
being a great source of internal trade, are 
imported in vast quantities from America and 



France. The former of these countries yields 
good apples, but they are often spoiled on 
shipboard by heating during the passage ; the 
French apples are more pithy, insipid, and 
juiceless. The duty upon raw apples im- 
ported is 6^. per bushel if from foreign 
countries ; 2d, if from our colonies. Upon 
dried apples 2«. per bushel from all places. 

Appointment of a Ship. Her furniture, 
equipment, &c. 

Appraisement or Valuation. An es- 
timate of the pecuniary value of houses, lands, 
or goods, made by a sworn appraiser or 
valuer. His duties may extend also to an es- 
timate of repairs and delapidation, injury sus- 
tained» artificer's work, required materials, 
personal interest, liability in estates, ficc 
Every appraisement must be on a stamped 

paper or parchment. 

s. d. 

If of £50 value or under 2 6 Stamp. 

From £50 to £100 5 /r 

M £100 to £200 .... 10 

» £200 to £500 .... 15 # 

Above£500 20 

Appraisements of bankrupt and insolvent 
property, those for ascertaining the legacy 
duty, and also those instituted by the Admi- 
ralty, are exempt. 

Appraiser. He who for hire or emolu- 
ment rates or sets a value on goods ; called a 
sworn appraiser from his taking an oath to 
administer justice between party and party. 
Any person to act as such must take out 
yearly a license from the excise, at a cost of 
10«., except auctioneers, who are appraisers 
by virtue of their auction licenses ; all other 
persons acting without a license are liable to 
a penalty of £50, (46 Geo. Ill, c 43.) An 
appraiser may be called as a witness to prove 
the value of property appraised. 

Apprentice. A young person of either 
sex bound by indenture to serve a master or 
mistress for a certain time faithfully, honestly 
and soberly, upon condition that the said 
master or mistress teach him or her the whole 
art of his trade or manufacture, witli or without 
food, raiment, lodging, &c., as may be agreed 
upon between the father or guardian of the' 
youth and his master ; so also the amoimt of 
premium or the wages, (if any,) must be a 
matter of agreement. It is not now necessary 
by law to have been an apprentice before 
setting up in, or practising a trade or calling, 
as was the case previous to the act of 54 
Geo. Ill, c 96, except the custom of certain 
corporations require it, even this exception 
is cancelled by the act 5 and 6 Will. IV, c 78, 
sec. 14. As persons under age cannot bind 
themselves by covenants, so it is usual for 
their parent to be bound for them, that they 
shall fulfil their duties. A youth however 
who has bound himself singly, and completed 
his apprenticeship, will be entitled to the be- 
nefit. Indentures in London must be en- 
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rolled in the chunbeHuii'i office witluD t, 
year; olherwue, if the neglect uise from the 
muter, the appreatica may lae out his in- 
dentures and be duchuged. The apprentice 
may leare hii muter when he uriTea st 
twenty-one years of age, bat hia Aitber or 
giutdian nil! remain luble (or any lou, or 
injarj tbe mastecmayBaatain thereby. When 
• prernium either in money or goods ia given, 
the Bum or value moat be ejpreaaed on the 
indeature, or it become! loid. The death oF 
the muter, or afiatof baakruplcy aimuls the 
iadeatnre, so also it may be anni^ed by mu- 
tualconaent; or by the chamberUio in Lon- 
don or amagistniteintheconntry, forcmelty, 
neglect, or other improper conduct of the 
master ; robbery, or other crime of the ap- 
prentice. ThelaCter caabeponiahed forleaT- 
ing his dutiea, or badly performing them ; he 
is hound in the terma of Mb indentaro to wrve 
his master cheerfully aa well as tluthfdll;, to 
perform bU his Uwfol eommandi, of however 
menial a character they may be ; to keep all 
his secrets, to be civil to his family, not to 
absent hinuelf by night or day from his ter- 
Tice, to Dse diligence, Co conanlt his master's 
interest ia all things ; not to trade on his own 
account, nor enliet for a soldier, nor gamble, 
nor taarry, nor do any thing which can by 
probability injure hia master. Disorderly ap- 

Erenticei may be committed to prison with 
ard labor. If any one entice away or em- 
ploy anotiker person's apprentice, Che real 
master may claim the Talue of his time and ali 
money paid to him daring such absence, or 
he may hare a special action on the caae. The 
■tamp duties on indEnCnres of apprenticeship 
are in proportion to the premium paid, 
ir onileT £30 llMituDji wUlu £1. 

£ KUHtniilflOO '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.£ 3. 

£100 ud iiot£»H) £ e. 

£SIM •nd Dot £300 £11. 

£380 HHt nut £«><) £10. 

£400 UDd Dot £MW £U. 

And £S una Fsi eviry addiUoual £100. 
When there is no money paid the stamp is 
£1, if the indenture contains leas Chan 1080 
words, or^l 15«. if oiorethan that number. 
See Pariih A^rrtUiee and Sta Apprentice. 
Apboh. In gunnery, is a piece of lead or 
other metal, that coTers the Conch-hole of a 
cannon. In ship boilding, the apron is a 
piece of corred timber, fii^ behind the lower 
part of the stem, just shore the foremost end 
of the ked. The apron of a duck ia the plat- 
form or flooring of plank, raised at the en- 
trance of a dock, a litdo higher than the bot- 
tom, against which the gates are shiU. 

AauAroRTis. (SiedemmdD&.SIeTlhBaltr 
Do. Bau-yerleFr. ScheidwaaerGer. Acqua- 
>rfeltal. ^jFDo-/or(( Per.} A powerful acid, 
properly called nitric acid, used rery exten- 
•irdy by the dyers and workeis in metal ; by 
the (ormer for tarioos dyeing and bleaching 



processea, and by the Utter for pieklUtf o> 

Bteepiag in the acid diluted, the bras* and 
other work which it is necessary to brighten 
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dissolriog the copper or silrer away from 
gold when these metals are united. When 
pure and sCrong it is colorless, and of the 
specific graTity of I'S, so ChaC ■ pinC weighs 
a pound and a half, jt is produced as fol- 
lows: the apparatus shown beneath being 
that of Che ApoChecary's Company in London. 




It consists of an iron pot, set in brick- 
work, with a fire place beneath. An earthen 
head is luted npon this, communicating with 
two or more receirere of the same material, 
furnished with earthenware stop cocks, the 
last of which haa a safety tube dipping into 
a basin of water. Any quantity of niCre or 
saltpetre is put into the iron pot ; an equal 
weight of oil of ritriol is poured npon it, the 
whole upper part of the apparatus is well 
luted on, and a fiie kindled. The saltpetre 
becoming decomposed the acid will be distilled 
OTBT, and be absorbed by water placed in the 
receirera- It is an article wholly of home 
mannAictaie, none beii^ imported in 1840. 
The duty was then lU. 3d. p« cwt ; it is 
now reduced to &(■ 

AauA Marini. — See Beryl. 

Aqua Vrr^s. ArdenC and unflavored spirit 
of any kind, as brdndy, whiskey, arrack, &G. 

Arabia. This large and for the most part 
bsrren country liea at the SW. corner of Asia, 
and is bonnded by land only on its northern 
aide, where Asiatic Turkey joins it ; on the 
W. is the Red Sea; on the E. and 8. the 
Gulf of Persia, and the Arabian Sea. Its 
area is vaguely estimated at 1,000,000 square 
miles, and its population at 10,000,000; 
partly composed of the commercial Arabs of 
the coast, and partly of the Bedouia or pas- 
toral Araba, who lire in tents, and subaist by 
their flocks, or by the plunder of passiag ca- 
ravans. The whole country is tributary to 
Turkey, or more properly to the Pacha of 
Egypt. The districts along the coaat are the 
only fertile parts, particularly Yeaim, on the 
western side, and around Muscat and Bassora 
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•n Um N. ind E. ; thtne tbrea pUea being 
the chkt HMa of cmDmerae. The prlndpal 
proddoliciiis an a^eo, pun arabic, dstct, 
ponwfnnatei, flgs, oranpa, opobabam, and 
Tiriaty of odorutooiu planU ; alio a little 
■enna and ootton, and boraei which are the 
flMlett in the world. The trade ii MeBj 
with India, whsncs the Araba importtimber, 
lice, lead, spicea, tobooco, cotton goodi, 
and ihairlB. They bnye aUo a coniidcrAle 
trade with EgTpt ; Egyptian weights and mea- 
lorea are chiefly lued, Accoonti are keptin 
the NW. of the conntry in the erase of fanr 
Spaniah dollarB, which ia divided into 40 
doaneea; each of these therefore u worth 
■bout 5^. of onr money. At Mocha and 
Other placet ia the SW. psymeata are made 
m tbe Spani^ dollar, but accoonta are kept 
in piaatrei or Mocha dollara of SO caveara ; 
and a* 12Ii piaatre* = I0O Spaniah dollara, 
Hiepiaatre ia worth about 3«. id. alerling. 
Three per cent ia the daty which is leried 
upon Britiah importa and eiporta, according 
to Mr. Mitbom'a " Oriental Commerce;" 
tbongh thia rariea in the different diitricta. 
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Ak ABIC, Gun. Thia well-known gmn, 10 
valoable in the arts, ii the prodac« of a imaU 
tree, the Acacia nilotica, which growa abon- 
dantly over tbe whole at the north of Africa 
from Egypt to Mogadore, alio in Arabia and 
the Eut Indiea. The tree is maeh like oni 
common laburnom ; the learn are doubly 
winged, the flowers fonr Or five together, on 
alender italks ( the fruit like that of a pea. 
The hatter the cUnute in which it grows, the 
more abundant and the better is the gum pro- 
duced, the quality of which ia aacertuncd 
bj ita cleameas and whiteneaa. The gum 
exudes from tbe trunk, there concietea, and 
is collected — incisions being at certain seasona 
made in tbe bark to occasion tbe liquid gum 
to Sow more abundantly. Gum arabic ia 
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imported into this country from Turkey, tb* 
East Indies, and AftisB. That from the Eaat 
Indiea is the worst iu quality. I8,1B0 cwt. 
were imported in 1B40, at a daty of 6«. per 
ewt. Tbe duty is i ' ' ' ' 
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AaACBis Ntrr, OmcuNV Nut. The gronnd 
nut, inffidently common in the West Indies, 
Is brought here more aa an article of curiosity 
than nsusl consumption, yet it may be ge- 
nerally procured at the cUef grocers in the 
winter aBaaon. It is of a light brown color, 
of an oblong shape, yields an immense quan- 
tity of a fine bland oil valuable for domestic 
pnrpoaea, for illuminatlDn, and ftir soap ; a 
bn^el of wadils note producing 1 gallon of 
oil when expreaaed cold, and * still greater 
qoantity if beat be applied. The aracfaia i« 
indigenous to S. America, and is nniversally 
cultivated in the W. Indies, and lately in the 
S. of Prance, fbr the aake of its seeda. It 
is an annual plant with long stalks trailing on 
the ground i these are fundshed willi winged 
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leaves, composed of ^mr Jiairj lobes. The 
flowers, whidi grow singly on the long stalks, 
are yellow, and of the pea kind, l^ese are 
followed by oblong pods, each containing 
three or four seeds. The manner in which 
the seeds come to perfection is very singular ; 
as the flowers fall off the young pods are 
forced into the ground by a natural motion 
of the stalks, and are so entirely buried as 
not to be discovered without digging for 
them, hence they have obtained the name of 
ground nuts, llie duty is 20 per cent. 

AnANOOBS. Large beads of various shapes 
made of cornelian. Considerable quantities 
were formerly imported from Bombay for re- 
exportation to Africa ; but since the abolition 
of the slave trade, that in arangoes has been 
comparatively trifling. 

Ajlata.^ — See Arroha, 

ABBiT]ER.-^See Arbitration, 

Arbitbation. a contract by which two 
or more parties engaged in a dispute agree 
by an instrument called a m^mwMon, to leave 
the decision to a third party, called an arbiter 
or arbitrator, or sometimes more arbiters 
than one are chosen, who if they cannot agree 
choose an umpire. The decision in the former 
case is called the award, in the latter the um- 
pirage. The submission is a bond binding 
upon both parties to submit to the award, and 
without tbjs submission arbitrators cannot 
act. They must make their award within a 
reasonable time, or the parties may revoke 
their authority; the time ought to be men- 
tioned in the submission. Every person com- 
petent to contract or dispose of property, may 
be a party to a submission, so may a husband 
for his wife, and a guardian for his ward if 
under age, but a married woman and an infant 
cannot. Assignees may submit disputes be- 
tween themselves and the creditors of a bank- 
rupt. (5 Geo. II, c 30.) None but parties to 
a submission can be bound by the award, ex- 
cept executors, who are bound to perform the 
award given, if one of the parties to the sub- 
mission should die. An award must be made 
on something which is in its nature uncertain. 
No dispute relative to a usual bill, bond, 
fine, acknowledged debt, rent, or taxes, can 
be submitted to arbitration ; though personal 
wrong, such as assault, trespass, slander, 
breadb of contract, &c. may, if it involve no 
public crime. All persons who are free and 
capable of judging, may execute the functions 
of either arbitrator or umpire. If the arbi- 
trators within the time allowed make their 
award, such is deemed the real award : if they 
make no award, the umpirage shall then take 
place. Awards are not confined by the statute 
of limitations; they should be concise and 
explicit, and signed by the arbitrator, and his 
signature witnessed by another party. The 
enforcement of an award is by action. An 
award may be set aside bj a court of law, for 
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corrupt or improper conduct of the arbi- 
trators, or where the award is contrary to the 
principles of equity ; it may be reconsidered 
when the arbitrator states that be has dis- 
covered that circumstances have been sup- 
pressed or misrepresented to him, or when he 
has erred either in respect of the law, or the 
fact submitted to him, but not if he has de» 
pended upon the judgment of another party 
and given it as his own. The stamp on an 
award in England is £\ 15«. And for every 
entire 1080 words above the first, a further 
duty of £l 5«. 

Arbitbation of Exchangb, is when 
money is transmitted to a place throagh the 
medium of another place, and when the value 
of the money at that third place is to be taken 
into account, according to the various pars of 
exchange at the time. For example, it 
may so happen that the par of exchange is 
against us in France, but in our favor at 
Hambui^ ; it would therefore be our interest 
to calculate whether we should gain most by 
sending our money direct to France, or tp 
change It into Hamburg moneyfirst, and send 
that instead ; or in other words, as merchants 
transmit bills ratiier than cash, whetiier it is 
advisable to exchange our bills for Hamburg 
bills ; this is called the arbitration of exchange. 
(See any Book qf School Arithmetic.) 
Sometimes money or bills may be transmitted 
through several countries, it is then, called 
compound arbitration of exchange. 

Arbitrator. — See Arbitration, 

Arcbangbl. The principal commercial 
dty in the N. of Russia, situated on the right 
bank of the river Dwina, about 30 miles from 
where it flows into the White Sea. The har- 
bour is at the island of SoUenbole, about ^ 
mile from the town. A bar of sand at the 
mouth of the Dwina, where there is not more 
than 14i feet water, prevents heavily laden 
and large vessels from proceeding to or from 
the dty ; yet Archangel, having good water 
communication with the interior, is a place 
of considerable commerce, though not near 
so much as formerly.* Its exports are grain, 
tallow, flax, hemp, timber, linseed, iron, po^ 
tass, tar, mats, &c. Its imports are not ex- 
tensive, the chief are sugar, coffee, spices, 
woollen, and hardware goods. Its external 
trade is almost wholly with the British. The 
monies, weights, and measures are the same 
as at St. Petersburg. 

Archil, Orchal, or Orchil. A red 
colored paste or liquid used in dyeing, of 
which the substance called cudbear in Scot- 
land is a modification. Two kinds of archil 
are distinguished in commerce, that of the 
Canaries and that of Auvergne. The first is 
most esteemed ; it is prepared from the Bo- 
cella tinctoria, which is a white lichen or dry 
moss, that grows on the rocks of the Canary 
and Cape de Verde islands, in Sardinia, Mi- 
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Dorea, tie. He leoond ipcoa u prepared 
fi-om t}aLecmoraparilta,wiaiiiigtow» on the 
rocka of Auiergne. Numeroos other lichens 
prodace b d;e of ■ gimilBr chsTacter, putica- 
]ulj tbt Lteanora taiiarta. (See Cadbtar.) 
The mannfsEture of the d^emg paste is u 
followa : — The archil ireed u ground to a fine 
powder, and a certain proportion of potua ii 
miied with it. The miitore is then iriiteied 
with urine and allowed to nndergo a degree of 
fennentation. When this haa arrired at ■ 
certain point, carbonale of lime in powder ii 
added to give consiitence and weight to the 
paate, this ia afterwards reduced into aniHt) 
oblong cakes which are carefully dried. When 
properly prepared, archil ie known by the 
name of iitmtii, which is of ■ fine violet color, 
changeable to a bright red by acids being 
mixed with it. The color though extremely 
beautiful ia fleeting. There ii a great demand 
far archil in England, France, Italy, and 
BoUsnd.anditfetchsaahigb price. Itreadily 
gives oat its coloring matter to both water and 
alcohol. At a duty of 3a. per cwt. it yielded 
iteiO in 1840. The duty ia now redaced to 
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Akcot Rdfebh. The aame as Madras 
rnpeea; auch brang worth about li. lljif. 
sterling or between a farthing and a hal^wnny 
leas than a aicca or current mpee. 

Abdasbineb. a very fine description of 
■ilk, produced in Persia. 

Abe. The unit of the Piench meaeurea of 
■nrface, equal to 1 00 sqaare metrea, or abont 
1076 Enghah feet. 

Akbca.— See Catechu and Betel Nat. 

AsGaNTiHB Rbpoblic. — See Buenot 

AaoiL. Clay of any kind, particDladythat 
osed by potters and tobacco pipe makers. 

Abooi. or Aroal, orT«BT*a. (Went. 
tiein Ger. Wyruteea Du. Tartre Fr. It. Spa. 
TartdroVea. Wituiia Kamen 'B.am.) Abvd 
CTDat, formed by long keeping in the insidea 
of wine caska, and colored red or white, ac- 
cording to the color of thewine. It is com- 
posed chieSy of tartaric acid and potaaa, 
hence cbemically speaking it ia the tartrate 
of potass, mixed huweverwitb earthy matter, 
the value of it being accordant to ita freeness 
from tiuB impurity. When diaaolted, and 
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again deposited, it forms cream of tartar ; if 
it then be decompoted by chemical meant, 
its acid will be s^arated, and the alkaline 
salt leftisknown as toJf of tartar. Itahould 
be in thick Inmps, brittle, hard, and ahining. 
It ii imported for chemic^ and medical uses, 
and still more for the purposes of the dyer, 
it being valuable in heightening the brilliancy 
and ensuring the stability of many of hia co- 
lors. The beat comes from Bologna ; vast 
quantitiea are also brought from Leghorn, 
Naples, Germany, &c. Itpaysaduty of 6d. 
per cwt., and yielded a net sum to govem- 
ment in 1840 of £bb\, showing that the 
importation in that year was 22,040 cwt. 

Anooa Feathekb. The wing feathers of 
the Sumatrau or Argus pheasant, the plumage 
ot which is equal to Che richest and most 
maguiQcent of the whole feathered tribe. 
The bird is intermediate in character between 
the peacock and the pheasant, and spreads ita 
wings in like manner to the tail of the firat, 
but ia destitute of the peacock's brilliant co- 
lors, being covered almost endrely with dark 
rings or eye-like spots, apon a cinnamon 
colored ground. It is an exceedingly «by 
bird ; thai little is luiown of ita habits. 




Abish. A measnre of length in_Feru«, 
equal to 38} English inches. 

Akistolochia. {SerpeKtaiTe Fr. Sehlan. 

gemeuriei Ger.) ITJe dried root of ArUtolo- 
ehia terpenfaria, Virginian snake root, or 
birth-wort. It is small, light, and boihy, 
conaistiog of a number of fibres matted to- 
gether, sprung from one common head, of • 
brownish color on the outtide, and pale or 
yellow within. It has an aromatic smell, 
and a warm, bitterish, pungent taste ; it is 
nsed medicinally. Thedutyis It. percwt. In 
1840, when it was only 111., ityielded£8 3«. 
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Arithmetic. The art of calculation by 
fibres ; it is commercial or mathematical, 
the last being useful to the commercial man 
only as far as it conduces to assist in the 
mensuration of articles of bulk, or vessels of 
capacity, such as the tonnage of shipping, 
the size of casks, &c. Commercial arith- 
metic is greatly yaried, though entirely con- 
sisting of the fundamental rtdes of addition, 
multiplication, subtraction, and division, 
each of which is of daily occurrence in all 
calculations ; the same may be said with equal 
truth of practice and tiie rule of three. 
Beyond this the individual will require cer- 
tain rules, according to the nature of his 
employment. Interest, discount, and insu- 
rance should next engage his attention. If 
a dealer in sundry articles a knowledge of tare 
and tret and barter will be necessary ; if en- 
gaged in foreign trade, the rules of exchange 
are of first consequence ; if occupied in the 
money market, or indeed in any extensive 
business, banking, the stocks, marine insu- 
rance, annuities, the value of leaseholds, &c. 
are indispensable. For the latter purpose 
Joyce's " School Arithmetic" is to be re- 
commended. (See Book-keeping.) It is im- 
possible to give here even a cursory account 
of these and other rules of arithmetic, yet by 
reference to the names of them, other rela- 
tive observations will be found. 

Armenian Bole. A species of ochre of 
a bright red color used as a tooth powder, 
&c., and also in the manufacture of red 
crayons. It was formerly found only in Ar- 
menia ; it is now produced in Germany and 
France. 

Armoisin. a silk stuff, a kind of taffeta, 
manufactured in the East Indies, at Lyons 
and Avignon in France, and at Lucca and 
other places in Italy. That manufactured in 
India is of slighter texture than that of 
Europe. 

Arms and Ammunition. — See AmmU' 
ffition. 

Arnotto. — See Annatto. 

Arose. — See Arroba, 

Arpent. An old French land measure. 

Arauifoux. {Bleyglanz Ger. Arqu\fou 
Fr. Archifoglio It.) Galena, or lead ore, 
containing that metal with an admixture of 
sulphur. It is heavy, brittle, and difficult to 
melt. It is an article of export rather than 
import ; our country being rich in this 
metaL It is usually exported in large lumps, 
which to be good should be heavy, and 
readily chip off in bright scales. Besides the 
use of it to smelt into lead, as done at the 
mines, whence it is extracted in Derbyshire 
and elsewhere, it is used by potters to give 
a greening varnish to their ware, therefore 
it is called potter's ore. 

Arrack. (Arrack or Rack Ger. Arak Du. 
Spa. Rus. ^rac Fr. ^raca For.) An oriental 



name for spirituous liquors of all kinds. 
There are, however, two principal sorts, one 
the produce of Java, said to be made from 
molasses, rice, and the juice of various spe- 
cies of the palm tree ; and the other, the chief 
manufacture of which is at Groa and Ceylon, 
is made wholly from the toddy or juice which 
runs from incisions made in the stem of the 
cocoa-nut tree. That brought to this country 
is used chiefly for punch ; its prime cost is 
about 10<f. per gallon, the duty 15«. The 
quantity imported averages 30,000 gallons 
yearly. It is almost the only spirit drank 
throughout India, and is given out as part of 
the established rations to our soldiers and 
sailors in that part of the world. From 6 to 
700,000 gallons are yearly exported from 
Ceylon alone ; it is there sold by the legger 
of 150, and at Java by the legger of 160 
gallons. Pariah arrack is a very inferior 
kind made by the natives, and which wanting 
spirit has its intoxicating quality increased by 
the admixture of various stupifjing drugs and 
barkft. 

Arrangobs. — See Arangoes. 

Arranzada. ~ A Spanish land measnre, 
estimated tor vineyard land, as equal to 3 
roods 33 poles English nearly. 

Arratel. The Portuguese lb. » 7083 
grains troy weight, and 98f arretels » 100 lbs. 
avoirdupoise. 

Arroba. A Spanish and Portuguese 
weight ; also a Spanish measure of capacity. 
It varies at different places. The standard 
Spanish arroba weight = 25*36 lbs. avoirdu- 
poise ; at AUcant =27.33 ; at Valencia 28*25 ; 
and at Arragon^ 27*76 lbs. The Portuguese 
arroba s= 32*38 lbs. The Spanish arroba as a 
measure of capacity also varies ; if for wine the 
standard measures 3*54 English gallons, and 
for oil =2*78 ditto. At Malaga for wine it is 
»3*49 gallons ; at Valencia 2*59 ; at the 
Canaries =3*54. In Portugal it is often called 
arata, and in Brazil arruse. 

Arrow Root. A dry powdery substance, 
of the nature of starch, produced from the 
roots of several species of plant, called ma^ 
ranta, the chief of which is M, arundinacea^ 
a native of S. America. It is a perennial herb, 
propagated by parting the roots. It grows to 
the height of 2 or 3 feet, has broad pointed 
leaves, and is crowned by a spike of small white 
flowers. It is much cultivated both for do- 
mestic use and for exportation in Brazil, our 
West India islands, and some parts of Hin- 
doostan. It is called arrow root, from a sup- 
posed quality the root possessed of extracting 
the poison communicated by poisoned arrows. 
The starchy matter is prepared by the fol- 
lowing process : — When the roots are a year 
old they are dug up, and having first been well 
washed in clear water, are either grated or 
beaten to a pulp, in large wooden mortars. 
Water is then added, the whole stirred well 
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■boat, and the flbroni parti collected bj the 
band, iqQecaed uid rejeoted. The milky liquor 
irhiob ramuiu ia i miitura of the stirch with 
water ; thli is etnhied, left to leCtle, and the 
water poured off. He white pnity mass, if 
white and pore, ii then pot npoB doth) to dry. 




That to be exported is then packed in imsU 
hoiea, and seat to Eiig;land or elsewhere. The 
doty in 1840 wu If. from F.C., and 2d. tiom 
B.P. per cwt. ; and the net income derived 
tromit£441. The doty hu lately b«en raised 
to it. and If. per cwt. 

AnRon Root, Enqlish. The aame aa 
potatoe atarch. 

AitBffw Root, Fortlamd. — See Portland 
Sa§io. 

A.KKUSR. — See Arreia. 

Abbbnic. a metal of a bloiab white color, 
Only naed in a metallic state in a tew alloyi, 
particnlarly in the mannftctnre of leaden 
■hot, which it render! more brittle and more 
euy to granulate ; alio occasionally to add 
brilliancy to eertain flreworiiB. It readily 
changes by contact with the air into a white 
powder called araenionfl add, or white areenic, 
and as HQch it is sold in the shops as oae of 
the moat poiaonons snbatancea known. The 
sietal itself has an odonr of garlic which is 
Tery perceptible when warmed or mbhed by 
the fingers ; the srseoioos powder yields the 
eame amell when thrown on a hot fire sborel. 
It is imported chiefly from Saxony and Bo- 
hemia, where the ore of the metal is fonnd in 
abundance. The arsenioos acid is nsed in 
medicine to destroy noiions animals, and 
often by agricnltarists to soak wheat and other 
grains previons to sowing, to destroy any of 
the mat or fangus which is apt to attack and 
injnre it daring the period of growth. Hie 
duty npon the metal is It. per ton. 

Absehic Wbiqht. Hie weight for com- 
pounding medicines in Holland. The pound 
is eqoal to ( of an English avoirdupoise lb., 
aiad-is nbdnided into IS onnces ; each onnce 
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into 8 drams, a dram into 3 aoTupIa, and a 
icmple into 20 grwni, 

Aksbben, or Arcqen. A Russian mea- 
sure of length, equal to 28 inches English. 

Arsuea. a term used for the dmt and 
sweepings of ulvenmlths, and others who 
work in silrer, melted down. 

ArtaBiI. a Persian measure of capacity 
—2 English bushels nearly. 

ARTICI.E. Any particular object of trsd^, 
merchandiEC, or manufacture. In bookkeep- 
ing it is a single part of any account contained 
in the journal, invoice, &c. Thus it ia said 
such an account contains so many articles of 
debtor or creditor. Article is also each par- 
ticular clause, term, or condition in an agree- 
ment, &c. Thus we say eiticles of trade, ar- 
ticles of an invoice, and articles of psrtnerriup. 
Also in cases of apprentieeslup, a youth is said 
to be iotind to a trade, but articled to a pn>- 
fession, bis indenture bring of an especial and 
not general character. 

Abtificbb. a person whose employment 
is manual, yet which reqaires him to use 
the rules of art and science in his various 
operations. Thus philosophical instrument 
makers, opdcians, dyers, chemists, bakers, 
engineers, &c. are artificers ; but glaziers, 
earpenteis, bricklayers, weavers, and others, , 
whose employment requires only manual dex- 
terity I'are notarUficers but artisans. Painters, 
sculptors, carvers, and modellers may be 
cslled artists. There are however very nn- 
merous trades and occnpatiaus, the practicers 
of which are not properly called by either of 
these terms, and yet are not laborers nor 
shopkeepers ; such are sailors, gardoieraf 
barbers, See, 

As. The smallest wdght in the Nether- 
lands, eqnal to rather more than | of an 
English groin. 

AsAF jtTiDA. (^A>iiiftitda Fr. AuffMdn 
Sp. TenfeUdrrci Ger. Dtfivfltdrtci Dn. 
UngoozeA Per. BiHeei Arab). A medidnal 
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of the Ferula atitffalida, a large umbelliferous 
plant, growing in the provinces of Khoraasaii 
and Luistan in Persia. In its recent state it 
is white and fluid, hut by eiposore to the sua, 
it gradually hardens aad assumes a reddish 
color. It is sent t^om Persia first to India, 
whence it is conveyed to England, packed in 
casks, mats, &c. The odour which is like that 
of garlic is most nauseous, the taste equallf 
so, being bitter and acrid ; yet for all this it 
is used in France in considerable quantities 
aa a condiment ; with ua it ia only known as 
a medicinil drug. The best in qnihty is of a 
pale red color, variegated with a number at 
white drops or tears, and of a strong odonr. 
AsARABACCA. {Aioret Ft. Haxtlvmriel 
Ger. Asttro de Ettropa Sf.) Apowderwhich 
is the base of most cephalic snijfs, oecaaion- 
ing a vicdeut sneezing even to tbose accot- 
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tamed to ordinu? (troog inaffi, and > dii< 
cku^ from tbe now for wme diTi. It ii 
pracnred bf drying lod paiuidiDg tbe under. 
grooad Item uid 1ut« of s Tttry ringuig 
looluDg and not iaelegant plant, believed to 
be a Dative of Britain, uid groniag wild in 
Lanculiire and WeBtmantland ; atuijratait 
iabTDomeaiu luicommon in gardeos. Be- 
neath the ground creep BtemB,long, green, and 
aboat ^ of an inch thick ; above the ground 
are beu^-shaped leaves and very cnriauB bell- 
ahaped drooping brawnish red flawera, which 
come out earlj Ln the ipring. This plant ia al- 
together poiDODone, and almoat without went. 
Its taste ia acrid and diBagreeable. 







-See Ami 
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AscBNaioN Island. A barren, roclcy is- 
land in tbe Atlantic Ocean, about GOO milei 
N.W. of St. Helena. It ia 10 miles long, 6 
wide, has ■ tolerable harbour, and abounds 
with turtle. It was ceded by the Partnguese 
bo the British in IS15 ^e Veep up a military 
' I at ■ cost of about £5000 per 




taoeoiuly throngboat the gretter part of tbe 
northern bemisphere, and often arrinng at 
the height of 100 feet or more. Tliere i« a 
remarkable property about the asli, namely, 
that the yoong timber it mare esteemed than 
that which is old. It is more tongh even thu 
that of the oak, or any other European tree, 
and grows rapidly. The young trees or sap- 
lings nuke the beet hop polee ; growing some- 
what larger, they form those white hoops, used 
for washing tubs >ad similar purposes. Car- 
riages, carts, machhiery, millwork, agricul- 
tural implements, wheels, blocks for ships, 
and namerana articles, where strength and 
elastieity are required, are almost exclusively 
made of this ivood, yet it is not durable whni 
exposed to the weather, nor easy to work j 
while its elasticity, and tendency to shrink and 
warp, render it unfit for building. The ash 
is a tree so extremely common in England, 
that our country grows a sufficiency of this 
timber for onr own consumption. 

Abhbb. (Vtdaite Fr. Vtedtuie Dan. 
Wetdat Du. l^iridiucAs Ger. Feeeia Arad- 
aia ICal. Cima de iartan For.) The earthy 
part of wood and other combnstlbles after they 
have been burnt. Prom asbea are extracted 
the fixed alkaline salU,called pot-ashes, pearl- 
ashes, barilla aihes, wood-asbes, &c. — Sea 
these terms. 

AsHDU. Ontheshoreor!and,a*opposed 
to aboard, which see. 

ABiA.,OneoftberoDTqnBrtenoftbeglobei 
bounded on the N. by the Frozen Ocean, E. 
by the Pacific Ocean, S. by the Indian Ooeau, 
and W by the Red Sea, the Mediterranean, 
the Black sea. the Don and Volga, and the 
Ural moontains ; being from E. to W. about 
5SO0 mdes, and from N. to S. aboat 4500, 
and the whole surface about four times that 
of Europe. Tbe commerce of Asia has been 
extenaive through all sges, and its prodoctions 
sought after by all the rest of tbe world. The 
northern portion, Siberia, ia one vast plain, 
bleak , mhospitable, nncnltiv eted ; at parts quite 
without vegetable produce, at others covered 
with interminable pine forest*; fursandskins 
are the only articles the wretched inhabitants 
have to barter. Central Asia is^ scarcely less 
barren and unprofitable. The immense em- 
pire of China constitutes the eastern portion : 
here climate, soil, aspect, and of course pro- 
ductions are infinitely varied. The contrary 
or western side is at places barren, at others 
ferule , hence are derived tbe fruits of Asia 
Minor eom from tbe country around the 
Black Sea, the products of Arabia, and ot 
Persia To the rich and hot lands of the 
southern portion, and to ^e Asistic islands 
scattered in thousands over Tbe Indian Ocean, 
we are indebted for our spices, ailks, tortoise- 
didl, drugs, gums, and those thousands of 
rich and costly articles known as esstem pro- 
duce, and the productian and preparation of 
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which reader our cuutern empire of ladi in- 
eitimsble Talne to tib u a comniercisl nation. 
It ia impossible to enamerate here eren briefl j 
the productiona of Aiia; «e are therefore 
obliged to refer to the niniei at the nriot 
coontriei of Anbii, China, Hiudooatan, Pei 
■ia, Sjria, Aiaam, Bnrmaii Empire ; and the 
ialsndi Borneo, Sumatra, Cejlon, Anatralia, 
Van Dieman'a Land, New Zealand. &c 

Abfin. Tbia tree ii a ipeciea of poplar, 
called poptttui treitada, or the trembling pop- 
lar ; the specific name bein^ given on aoeount 
of the lesTes being ao evenly poiied apon their 
leafitalka that they are put in motion b; the 
leastbreathofwind. The wood ii white, light 
and rather tender, bnt well adapted for the 
■taTC* of hen-iog caaka, railli puli. flio. It ii 
alio employed by tnniera, and cntting clean 
with the chiael is adapted for carving in wood, 
■nd also applicable to many parpoaei in car- 
pentry, provided it be kept dry ; hat in this 
reapecC ii much inferior to the Abele and the 
It^iao poplars. The bark coatains a conai- 
derable percentage of tannin, and ia nsed with 
that of other apecies by the tanner. It naa 
the favorite food of the beaver, when that 
animalaboonded in the N. of Europe. Unlike 
many of its &mily, the wood of the a 
bums with a clear flame, yet gives out 
very little heat ; its valne as fuel, compared 
with the beech, being ten than -f of that tree. 
In wet soils tbe aapen will sooa attain a large 
aiie, bnt in dry monntainona places it never 
attaioB any considerable magnitude, though 
it livM to s great age 




The Aipei — PDpaJat tnmula. 
Abfka. An imaginary money of Tarkey 

and the BarbarMtates. 

AsPBALTDUi'^BlTTIMKH JdDAICUU, OB 

Jiw'b Pitch. {AtphalltVt.JudeTiptchGrr. 
Aifalto Ital. Spa. Jadmlym Dn. Judebeek 
Sw. Atphallo For.) A light solid bitamen, 
of a deep shiaing color when brdcen. It ia 



foand in a soft state on the borders of the 
Dead Sea, and adheres lo tbe ahores, where it 
getsdry and hard. A similarbitnmeniafirand 
in the earth in many parta of the world, even 
in Britain. Tbe beet is that which comea from 
the Dead Ses,'and is ased ss a finebrowo color 
by the piinlBT. It i> alaosn ingredientln en- 
graver's etching ground, in the varnish called 
Brunswick black, and in all thoie used for 
ironwork. An inferior kind of aaphaltam i* 
fonnd in various parts of Germany and Hun- 
gary, and baa lat^y got much into vogne ■■ • 
durable foot-paving. The asphalte is melted 
in iron pana, and while in a melted state, grit 
sand, or fine gravel ia mixed irith it ; this 
mixture being well stirred up, i> carried while 
still hot to the smooth roadway prepared for 
it ; it is there spread about, and flattened 
down by wooden beaters, and finally made 
level on the turbce by heated irons ; fine 
grave! is then sprinkled over the whole, and 
tbe maaa left to cool and cousolldate. Instead 
of the genuine asphalte, tbe tar and pitch left 
from ^ manufacture of coal naphtha is fre- 
quently employed, but it forms a much softer 
path, particularly when tbe son sbioes strongly 
npon it. Lime is sometimes added along wi& 
the gravel, which has a good effect. In Barbs- 
does is a lake of saphtdtum, 3 miles in dia- 
meter.— See Pttroteum, NapAlAa, Sic. 

Abs. — See jbtimal. 

AsBAM. The lai^e and ferdle country of 
Assam was ceded to England by the Bannese 
in 1826; and already it ia ia all ita three pro- 
vinces of Upper, Central, and Lower Asaani 
completely under our control. It ia said that 
no country in the world is so inleraected with 
rivers, it constituting the fine valley of the 
river Brahmapoota, with its siity tribntary 
streams. It forms the boundary of our East 
Indian posaessioaa, and is already a place of 
very coneiderable trade, carried on by means 
of Bengal, to which dependeucy it belongs. 
It supplies cotton, nlk, bamboos, ivory, gold 
dust, caoutchooc, amber, mnsk, Barmeie 
cloths, lie,, and rcceivei broad-cloths, mns- 
line, chintzea, salt, opium, liquor, glass, 
crockery, tobacco, betel, and rice. There is « 
duty of ID per cant, npon allgooda imported 
into Assam. Tea of a genuine kind hu been 
ditcovered ia the higher region, where it 
grows over a large tract of the peculiar yrllow 
aoil ao particnlarly adapted to it ; it baa beeo 
brought to the London market, both black 
and green, and has fetched a high price ; bat 
it remains to be seen it it can be produced of 
aa fine a quality, and at as low a price ■■ that 
brought bum China. The lower parte of the 
country are subject to periodical innndatioaa 
like Egypt. 

AssAi, or ASBATiNQ. (Covp^lationVt.} 
The procesa by which the finer metals gold 
and silver are separated from inferior mMala. 
The proceas nuy be understood by the fill- 
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lowing renurlu: — Burnt banu.iihich comti- 
tnte what cbeniuti call phosphate of lime, 
when ground iato powder, han the propecty 
of absorbing metallic oiydeH, but do not ab- 
•orb tbe meCali tbemaelro while they are Id 
a metallic state. Mow gold and ulver when 
heated do not change iota an oiyde or poi 
dery rabBtince, bat other commoa melala d 
Next, aappoae tome burnt bones were ground 
into powder, wetted, rammed into a mould, 
then taken out and dried, so as to form a cup- 
■htVBd bodf, they form what ii called a eiipe^. 



A, HCtiOB of caiwt. B, irii9l«. 
If ■ piece of ailver contaminated witti 
lead or other metal be accnrately weighed, 
then placed upon the caTit; on the top of 
Oie capel, and heated guffieientl; to melt 
the rilTer, the effect would be that the sir 
In eontact with it would oiidize the lead ; 
this would be absorbed b; the phosphate of 
lime, and the silrer would remain pure. The 
relatiTe purity of gold and silrer eoius is thus 
tried. As rilTCT and gold reqnire a great heat 
to melt them, the cupel is placed in an earth- 
enware Teasel called a muffle, and that muffle 
is sniTonnded with fire in a famace appro- 
priated for it ; thos the process can be eia. 
mined during its eontinnance, and the exact 
time when all Che baser metal is parted from 
the richer is liuown by a very singular effeet 
taking place ; for at the moment that the last 
particle of oiyde is absorbed, the pare itlTer 
Temaining gives ont a sudden and very power- 
Mlight; thisiscalledfulguration. Thef-' 
lowing cut shows the interior part of 

the bars. 




Assay op ths Coin, or Trial of thi 
Fix, is an investigation or inquiry into the 
polity and weight iri' the money coined before 
file lords of the (cooucil, aided by the pn^- 
fiiBalonal knowledge of a jury of the gold- 
l in a writ directed to 



coinage. The m 



The 



wardens of the goldsmiths' company are inm- 
moned by precept from tbe lord chancellor 
to form a jury of which their assay master is 
alwayi one. The jury are swam, and receive 
a charge from the lord chancellor ; then re- 
tire into the court room of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, where thejiir, (a small box from 
the ancient name of which this cereraony is 
denominated) and which contains the coins 
to be examined, is delivered to them by the 
officers of the mint. The indenture or aotho- 
rity nnder which the mint master has acted 
being read, the pix is opened, and the coins 
to b« assayed being taken out, are wrapped op 
by paper into parcels, each nnder the seals Ot 
the warden!, niaster, and comptrollers. For 
erery 15 Ibl. of sUver, whieh qnantitjr is tech- 
nically called a joomey, two pieces at (he least 
are taken at haxard fbr this trial, and each 
pvcel being opened and the contents being 
fonnd eorrect with the indorsement, the coins 
are mixed together in wooden bowls, and 
afterwards wBighed. From the whole of these 
monies so mixed, the jury take a certain 
number of each species of coin, to the amount 
of 1 lb. weight for the aisay by fire, and the 
iodented trial pieces of gold and silver of tha 
dales specified in the indentnre being pro- 
duced hy the proper officer, a sufficient quan- 
tity is cat from either of them for the porpoae 
of comparing it with the pound weight of gold 
or silver by the usual methods of assay. The 
perfection or imperfection of these are certi- 
fied by the jury, who deliver their verdict in 
writingtothelord chancellor, to be deposited 
amongst the papers of the conncil. If found 
accurate, the mint master receives his certi- 
ficate, or as it is called his guielut. 

ASBAI Masixb- An officer in the mint, 
whose duty it is to superintend the quality of 
the coin, snd to ascertain the value of all bnl- 
lioQ and monies sent in to he coined ; also a 
depnty warden of tlw goldsmiths' company to 
whose charge is given the tes^g the qntUity 
ot gold and silver articlea sent to be aasajed, 
and who stamps them with the hall marks. 
Numerous other duties of the like kind devolve 
npon him, as the assaying of all samples of 
the precious metals tent to tha hall for that 
purpose. 

Assay Wbisht. The ordinary divisions 
of troy weight are used in the usual business 
of weighing coin, and gold and silver articlea ; 
but in assaying a very diSerent subdivision is 
made, the lb. being divided into S4 carats, or 
the ounce into 2 carats. The carat ia divided 
into grains, and the grain into quarters j thus 
a quarter of s carat grain is equal to 15 grains 
ordinary weight. Also every piece of gold or 
silver is supposed to be divided into 24 carats ; 
wliatevBT may be its real weight, if it contaiD 
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22 carats of pure metal and 2 alioy, it is said 
to be 22 carats fine. If it contain 23 carats of 
precious metal, and 1 only of alioy, it is called 
better 1 carat ; if 21 of gold and 3 of alloy 
it is worae one carat ; reference being made 
at all times to 22 of gold and 2 of metal, 
which is the standard of our gold coin.— See 
Standard. 

AssBgSBD Taxbs. Those taxes which are 
leried upon the person, whose capability of 
payment is inferred by his style of lifing. 
Hence until lately the size of the house a 
peraon lived in was the ground of one of these 
taxes, called the house tax. Those now re- 
maining are the taindow iaXf every person 
paying according to the number of windows 
in his house. There are also taxes upon dogs, 
races, horses, armorial bearings, footmen, &c. 

Assessor. In law a person possessed of 
knowledge of the law, appointed to advise 
and direct the decision of the judge of an 
inferior court. By the municipal corporation 
act, (5 and 6 Will. lY, c 76,) the burgesses 
of every borough are directed to elect two 
assessora for the purpose of assisting the 
mayor in his duty of revising the burgess 
lists, and presiding at the elections ; also for 
assisting the aldermen at the ward elections. 
Assessora also are appointed to collect and 
ascertain the truth of statements, and value 
of property, &c., appertaining to the assessed 
taxes, income tax, &c. 

Assessment. A value or rating made 
upon peraon or property by an assessor, or 
more generally of any tax, rate, damage, &c., 
to which a party is liable, llius we speak 
of an assessment to the poor rate, water rate, 
income tax, assessment of damages, &c. 

Assets. In a general sense signifies the 
whole property, stock, &c., engaged in busi^ 
ness, or iu a particular sense, money, goods, 
&c., set aside for an especial purpose. Thus 
the whole money, goods, stock, debts, &c. of 
a bankrupt are the assets he possesses to 
meet his labilities. An heir or executor is 
only liable to the amount of the aisets the 
testator leaves. A banker or merchant may 
receive assets to meet a particular obligation, 
such as a bill, &c. 

AssiBNTO. A Spanish word, signifying a 
contract, especially applied to the firat agree- 
ment or permission granted by the Spanish 
government to a company of French, and 
afterwards by the treaty of Utrecht to a com- 
pany of English merchants, to import slaves 
into the Spanish colonies. 

Assignation. A Russian paper money, 
used since 1769. Reguhurly under the word 
ruble is underatood assignation ruble. There 
are assignations of 5, 10, 25, 50, and 100 
rubles. 

Assionats. The paper money issued in 
France after the revolution ; they were drawn 
for 100 francs, and made a legal tender. The 



first issue was in May, 1790, to the extent of 
400 millions of francs ; 800 millions mom 
were issued in the September of the same 
year, and iucreasing from time to time, until 
in September, 1806, the whole amount in 
circulation was the enormous sum of 45,579 
millionof francs, or i^l,823,160,000. These 
excessive issues produced a rapid depreciatioa 
in the value of the paper, so that in 1796 an 
assignat of 100 francs, professing to be worth 
:^4, was currently exchanged for 5^ sous, or 
less than 3d. 

Assignees. Persons to whom property Ib 
assigned or made over for the benefit of othera, 
particularly for the management and distri- 
bution of a bankrupt's estate. They are 
subject to the control of the court of bank- 
ruptcy, and are of three kinds, ojfficialt pro- 
visionalf and ekosen. An official assignee is 
an officer of the court of bankruptcy, ap- 
pointed to aid and act with the assignees 
chosen by the creditors of a bankrupt, to 
prevent loss to the estate from the fraud, in- 
solvency, or negligence of the latter. They 
are appointed by the lord chancellor, and 
were first formed and acquire their powera by 
the statute 1 and 2 Will. IV, c 56, and 5 and 
6 Vict, c 122. They are thirty ^in number, 
and must be peraons acquainted with business 
transactions. One is appointed to every 
bankruptcy, whether in town or country ; 
he acts alone until othera are chosen ; he re- 
ceives all proceeds from the estate as they 
accrue, and must vest such proceeds, together 
with bonds, bills, and every thing of the kind» 
in the bank of England, to the credit of the 
accountant general ; he must not otherwise 
interfere with the chosen assignees. Pro- 
visional assignee is a pereon chosen in coun- 
try bankruptcies to act until other assignees 
are appointed. When this is the case the 
provisional assignees must give up the estate 
to their successore, under the penalty of 
j^200, for delaying to do so for ten days after 
notice, 6 Geo IV, c 16. Chosen assignees 
are peraons appointed by the rest of the cre- 
ditora to manage a bankrupt's estate for the 
general benefit of all. They are subject to 
the control ^f the court and commissionera, 
and act together with the official assignee. 
The choice of assignees now takes place at 
the firat meeting of creditors after a bank- 
ruptcy is gazetted, and every creditor who has 
proved to the amount of ;^10 may vote for 
any one he pleases ; the appointment being 
decided by the majority of creditors present. 
An asugnee must not purchase any part of 
the bankrupt's estate or dividends. Assignees 
are of the nature of trustees, each is respon- 
rible only for his own acts. An examinatioa 
of their accounts must take plaoe at a public 
meeting, held not less than four, and not 
more than six months after the time of their 
appointment: They most th«i deliver a state* 
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ment on oath, touching the truth of all mo- 
nies receiyed by them, and when and on what 
account the same have been employed. The 
commissioners must examine what bdances 
have been in hand from time to time, and 
whether any sum and ^at ought to be re- 
tained, and if any assignee has held at any 
time more than i^lOO of the bankrupt's mo- 
ney, he is chargeable with 20 per cent, for 
the use of it^r the time he has so held it. 
The assignees may be examined on oath 
touching the truth of the accounts, (6 Geo IV , 
c 16.) The court of review have power to 
remove any assignee without appeal. (1 & 2 
Will. lY, c 56.) It is the duty of assignees 
to bring the estate to sale without unneces- 
sary dehiy, and with this branch of manage- 
ment the official assig^nee is prohibited from 
interfering. In Scotland the powers which 
correspond with those of the assignee in 
Enffland devolve on the trustee. 

AssioNMXNT. A transfer of a beneficial 
interest from one person to another ; thus 
there may be an assignment of a bond, debt, 
lease, business, &c. 

Assistant. One who assists ; implying 
that the person who does so acts by hu own 
knowledge, rather than under the instruction 
of his employer. Thus assistant commis- 
sioners ; tile master, wardens, and court of 
assistants of a livery company, &c. 

Assize. In Scotland assize is a jury of 
fifteen men, chosen from a greater number. 
In England the term is used to signify the 
sessions held periodically in every county, by 
the judges of the superior courts, for tfaie 
purpose of delivering the jails, and trying 
civil cases. In Middlesex assizes are held 
dght times in the year ; in the four northern 
counties twice a year ; in the rest of England 
three times a year. Eight other judges per- 
form the same duties for Wales ; hence they 
are called the Welch judges. 

AssizB OF BRBAn. A legal regulation of 
the price of bread, in accordance with the 
price of flour or wheat at any time. An as- 
size of bread was commenced in the reign 
of Henry III, and continued until its abo- 
lition in London and its environs in 1815, 
by an act of the legislature. The power of 
fixing an assize in other places still exists, 
though it is seldom acted upon. ( For the 
present regulations of the baker's business, 
see Bread.) Under the assize it was supposed 
that 80 quartern loaves of 4 lb. 5i oz. each 
could be made from a sack of 280 lbs. weight, 
^of the loaf being supposed to consist of 
water and [salt, and ^ flour. Bakers were 
then restricted from baking more than three 
sorts of bread, i^eaten, standard wheaten, 
and household, or to sell it in other quanti- 
ties than peeks, half pecks, quarterns, half 
quarterns, and small fancy bread. 

AssuMFBiT. An assuming. In commer- 



cial law is when a person beeomes legally 
indebted to another for goods sold . llie law 
assumes that the person who purchases goods 
will pay for them ; in fact, the act of purchase 
implies a promise that he will do so, and if 
he does not pay the writ i$tdebitai%i8 auwrnp* 
sit lies against him. 

Assv&ANCB. An agreesMut entered into 
by two parties, one of whom pays a sum of 
money to the other, for which he who receives 
the money engages to bear the other hannlesB 
to the amount stipulated fiir, in case of certain 
casualties, such as those of fire, or wreck ; or 
else to pay such amount to a survivor in case 
of the death of the first party. Thus the pay- 
ment of the first is certain, but small ; the 
payment by the other is very much greater 
in amount, but subject to the chance that it 
may not have to be made at all. Assnranee 
and insurance are generally considered sjrno- 
nymous ; birt tbt true difference seems to be 
that assurance signifies a contract dependant 
on the duration of the life, which must entireiy 
happen or fiiil ; but insurance will express a 
contract relating to any uncertain event, which 
may pmffy happen and partly fail, as fire and 
storm may only partly destroy the property 
insured. Tins being the true meaning of the 
terms, we will defer the account of insurance 
and explain only the assnranesof lives. Sup- 
pose I am desirous Co leave at my death my 
family in possession of ^1000, independent 
of my business or property ; I should insure 
my life to that amount. If I were thirty years 
old, and engage to continue the insurance 
dnriog my whole life, I should have to pay 
if 26. 14#. each year that I live ; and at my 
death, whether it should occur in a month or 
in fifty years afterwards, my survivors would 
have the ;£ 1000. In the above case, I sup* 
pose that the parties who are to receive the 
money are certain to survive me ; if there is 
a reasonable doubt of this I may insure my 
own life and that of the other party, so that 
whichever of the two Uves the longest shall 
receive the sum at the other's death ; this is 
called assurance on two lives ; the premium or 
money to be paid is here considerably higher 
because the assurance office has a double risk 
or a double contingency to guard against. 
Suppose the parties were both thirty years of 
age, as was surmised in the last instance, the 
premium for ;£ 1000 would be £44. 9«. 2d, 
annually. The manner in which these sums 
are calculated involves some very difficult 
mathematical investigations, particularly re- 
lative to the chances of human life. By these 
it is found that a person aged 30, who is in 
ordinary good health, has a probability of 
living twenty-eight years ; an office therefore 
calculates that upon an average they will re- 
ceive twenty-eight yearly payments before 
they are called upon to refund. Now 28 + 
£2e.U0. =^jf 747.129., the sum that the office 
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will in all probability raoeiTe ; but it ia to be re- 
markad, that aa the office receiTea thia money 
yearly, the intereat of what they reoeive from 
time to time moat therefore be taken into ac- 
count. We may take aa an allowance for thia 
the whole aum multiplied by half the time, 
and that at five per cent, would be :^373. 16«.» 
which added to the former ia :^ 1121. 8#., the 
▼alue of my money to the office ; the gain 
ia therefore the odd money, out of which they 
haTe their expenaea. The next conaideration 
ia what I gain by effecting a life aaaurance. 
Firaty I make a prorision certain, which 
even I myaelf cannot withdraw, unleaa at a 
conaidcrable loaa ; I have the conatant aatis- 
£u:tion of knowing that my family are pro- 
Tided for, and I have no meana of inveating 
money ao profitably unleaa attended by riak ; 
the funda, houae property, banking, joint 
atock companiea are all fluctuating, and more 
or, leaa hazardoua ; and moreover I muat 
expend the whole of the money before my fa- 
mily can obtain it ; but a life aaaurance ia fixed 
and certain, and were I to die directly after- 
warda, the whole money would be paid im- 
mediately, and at a reapectable office without 
demur. Leat it ahould be thought from 
the above atatement that the office haa too 
great a gain, let it be remembered that there 
are numeroua officea which return to aaaurera 
a large proportion of thia profit, either by 
bomueaf added to the original aum aaaured 
for, or by reducing the future annual pay- 
menta. A peraon deairing to effect a life aaau- 
rance muat go to an aaaurance office or agent. 
He will receive a printed form, called a de- 
claration or propoaal, which ia to be filled up 
with varioua particulara of age, life, health &c. , 
a depoait paid, and reference given to frienda 
or medical attendant. The propoaer then ap- 
peara before the board of directora of the 
office, to anawer inquiriea aa to the atate of 
hia health, &c. The directora then decide if 
tliey will accept the proposal, and the deciaion 
notified to the proposed. If not accepted, the 
deposit money ia returned : if accepted, a po- 
licy ia prepansd, and the first yearly payment 
required, deducting therefrom the deposit 
money ; if not paid the deposit ia forfeited, 
and the treaty at an end, and the proposer if 
afterwarda deairoua of effecting the assurance 
must go through the form again. The first 
payment is increased by a stamp duty paid to 
government. Policies of life assurance granted 
by private parties to others are called poat^ 
obit bonds. Officea uaually pay within three 
montha of proof of the death of tiie assured ; 
but these and other details depend upon the 
office itself.— See Inturaneet Policy, Under- 
wriier, ^e. 

Stamp Duty on Life PoKcies. 

£ ». d. 

Sum assured £50 or under.... u 2 6 

From £ 50 to £ 100 inclusive.. 5 

£100to£ 500. 1 



£ s. d. 

From £500 to £1000 2 

If £l000to£3000 3 

# £3000to£5000 4 

£5000 and upwards 5 

AsavRA-Ncx Company. A joint stock 
company of individuala aaaociated together 
for tiie granting of policiea of asaurance for 
life, and insurance against the casualtiea of 
fire and also wreck at aea. The very circum- 
stance of wealthy individuala aasociating to- 
gether for such a purpose ensures a perfect 
safety for the money vested in their handa or 
expected from them in case of the occurrence 
of the acddenta provided againat. There are 
in London alone aeventy of auch companies, 
about thirty of which insure againat fire, the 
rest are lifo offioeaonly, many of them poaaeaa- 
ing an immense capitaL 

Assured, Aaau&BR. A peraon or persons 
who aaaure another againat loaa, such aa under- 
writera, and aaaurance companiea are called 
auwrert ; those who effect aaaurancea with 
them, and consequently who are to be borne 
harmleaa from the caaualtiea assured againat 
are the asntred, 

Abtern. Any distance behind a ship, aa 
oppoaed to a-head ; thus when south is a 
head or on a line to which the stem is 
directed, north will be aatem. 

AsTRACHAN. An extenaivo province of 
Russia, and also a city on the N.W. ahore of 
the Caspian aea, the province being divided 
into two parts by the Wolga, and tbt city- 
being situated on a flat island in the middle 
of the river, about 30 milea frt>m its embra- 
sure. The manufactories are of cottona, silks 
and woollens, with distilleries, tanneries, soap- 
works, &c. These are however of less con- 
sequence than its fisheries, particularly the 
aturgeon fishery, the annual value of which is 
estimated at between two and three miUion 
rublea, and above 30,000 barreb of caviare 
prepared from the roes of the sturgeon, have 
been exported from Astrachan in a single year. 
There ia nothing remarkable or characteriatic 
in the appearance of the city, nor aplendid in 
ita buil&ngs, although the diief Russian port 
on the Caspian. The trade is principally car- 
ried on by Armenian merchanta. 

Astringents. In dyeing, medicine, &c., 
are those druga and materials which have a 
chemically stringent or binding nature. The 
chief of tiiese are nut gaUs, acorn cups or 
valonia ; the barks of walnut, oak, willow, 
alder and other trees, oak saw-dust, walnut 
shells, sumach, alum, &c. 

Atchabannies. a species of calico made 
in Bengal. 

Athwart. Across the line of the ship's 
course. Atkwart'hawse, the situation of a 
ship when she ia driven by the wind, tide, or 
other accident acroaa the stem of another, 
whether they bear against or are at a amall 
diataooe from each other, the tnuuverse po- 
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rition of the former with reepect to the latter 
being principally understood. Athwart the 
/ore-foot f \a generally applied to the flight 
of a cannon ball, as fired from one ship across 
the line of a nother's course, but ahead of 
her, as a signal for the latter to bring to. 
Athwart sk^t, reaching across the ship from 
one side to the other, or in that direction. 

AiXAS. In commerce, a rich silk or satin 
staff, manufactured in the East Indies, in 
whidi gold and silk are wrought together. 

Atrip, is applied to the anchor and the 
sails. The anchor is atrip when just drawn 
out of the ground and ready to be hauled up. 
The top sdls are said to be atrip when they 
are just started from tbt cap. 

Attachment. A process proceeding from 
a court of law for the securing or seizing the 
money or goods of a person. Attachments 
maybe made against attomies for malpractice, 
or against sheiks for a false or a non-return to 
a writ : an attachment may also be made upon 
any person for the non-payment of costs or 
fines imposed by courts of record. One person 
also may attach the goods of another, under 
numerous cases. For example, if he has ob- 
tained goods on credit by false pretences, or 
18 about to ship his property for abroad, or 
otherwise fraudulently dispose of it to the in- 
jury of his creditors, &c. Attachment must 
be made by legal instrument, obtainable in 
London at the Lord Mayor's Court. 

Attachment, Foreign. This does not 
imply the attachment of the goods, &c. of a 
foreigner, but an attachment of the goods of 
one party when they are in the l^ds of 
another. Suppose a person fear a seisnre of 
his household goods and money, and should 
rem o v e them from his premises, or send them 
to other parties to preserve, these would still 
be liable to be seizeid by a foreign attachment 
upon the gamiahee or person who holds the 
goods. A bankrupt may withhold his proper- 
ty, but should he do so, whererer thatproper- 
ty is found, or in whoserer hands it may be, 
(except m the hands of a carrier, committed 
to him for transit,) such is subject to foreign 
attachment. No attachment lies upon debts 
upon record, statute, or recognizance, nor 
those which are suit in any of ^ courts, nor 
yet goods or money in the hands of the 
sheriff, nor yet for any due for rent. That 
seized upon for rent by a distramt is not 
subject to attachment from another cause, nor 
is a legacy in the hands of an executor. 
An attachment operates upon all money and 
goods which come into the possession of the 
gamisher for six months after the issuing of 
the process. In all cases the gamisher has a 
claim and hold upon the property attached 
for any debt or chum which may be doe to 
him, which hen must be dischiu^ged before 
the plaintiff can have judgment against him. 
Attar or Otto or Roses. An essential 



oil obtained from roses, of great value and 
possessing wonderfril odoriferous properties. 
Garepon is celebrated throughout India for 
the beauty and extent of its rose gardens, 
which occupy many hundred acres. Tha 
attar is obtained from the rose water made by 
distiUation, by setting it out during the night 
until sunrise in large open vessels, exposed 
to the air, and then skimming off the parti- 
cles of essential oil which float on the top. 
To produce the weight of one rupee 200,000 
well-grown roses are required. The attar 
even on the spot is extravagantly dear, bang 
from 80 to 100 times the ^ue of silver. In 
Turkey, firom which the best attar is brought, 
the process is different. The rose leaves are 
bruised, and steeped in water ; after threeor 
four days fermentation takes place, and the 
oiljfloats upon the surface of the water, whence 
it is collected. The best attar should not be 
liquid, but of a concrete form, and a white 
color, otherwise it may be considered as adul- 
terated, unless the weather be hot, when it 
will become liquid. It is rarely brought 
pure into this country, being adultenied 
with spermaceti and saudal-wood oil* 

Attestation. The art of affirming or 
witnessing the truth of something, more es- 
pecially in writing. 

Attorney. Such a person as by consent 
or request takes care of, sees to, and manages 
the affairs of another person in his absence. 
The above general and wide definition is 
now restricted to such as manage the l^al 
affairs of their employers or clients. Attor- 
nies may be private or public; in many 
cases of private attorney one person may act 
for another by verbal or ordinary writtsn 
authority, but in the case of transfer of stock, 
the execution of deeds, &c., he must be au- 
thorized by a written instrument, called a 
power or letter of attorney. Such a person 
cannot act in cases of litigation ; an attorney 
at law or public attorney is then required. 
This person has been defined to be a publie 
officer of a court of record, legally qualified 
to prosecute and defend actions in courts of 
law on the retainer of clients. A solicitor 
differs from an attorney in practising in courts 
of equity, instead of those of common law. 
Before an attorney is admitted on the rolls he 
must have been articled to a practising attor- 
ney or solicitor, or other officer of the court, 
for five years. He must at the expiration of 
his clerkship be examined by a board of 
examiners, and his fitness and capacity being 
established be sworn in open court^ to de- 
mean himself honestly in his practice. His 
name is then entered on one of the records 
of the court, called the roll of attomios. 

Attorne-e General. An officer made 
by letters patent. He is the public prose- 
cutor on behalf of, and legal adviser to the 
crown, and as such has precedence of all 
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oHier oooniel; he filet biUs in the exchequer 
oonceming the sovereign's inheritances and 
profits, and has bills filed against him. The 
office is considered of so much importance 
that it is usually entrusted to new hands, 
whenever a considerable change in the minis- 
trj of the country takes place. 

Attornbt, Lsttkb OF.^-See Ze</«r. 

Attorney ,WAaBANTOF.— See Warrant, 

Auction. A public sale of property to 
that person who will give the most for it. 
There are two forms ; one called Dutch auc- 
tion, in which a higher price is named at the 
commencement than will be taken, and gra- 
dually reduced until some one consents to 
purchase. In the Eoglish mode the goods are 
put up at a low price, and those inclined to 
have them bid higher than eadi other, until 
aome one has offered more than any one else, 
when the goods are knocked down to him. 
Generally the bidding goes on as long as 
there «re fresh bidders, but occasionally the 
auctioneer uses a sand glass, which runs one, 
two, three, or more minutes, and dwells after 
each bidding the time that the sand runs out, 
or frequmtl^ the time is determined by the 
burning of a certain length of candle, ctEdled 
therefore sale by inch of candle. A sale by 
auction to be complete infers the capability 
of the person who bids to purchase, and a 
BOttfieation of striking with a hammer, or 
other unial method, ^t the auctioneer ac- 
cepts such bidding. A bidding is but an offer, 
tiierefore to be binding must be aoeepted, 
and until accepted it may be withdrawn. A 
bidding must not be made by an auctioneer 
on his own account, and to render the aale 
binding on the purchaser the biddings must 
be obtained without fraud or mis-represen- 
tation, and not by means ofpt^er* employed 
for the purpose of upholding the value, nor 
can one person lawfully interfere to prevent 
another bidding, nor mi8rq>resent the goods 
80 as to deter Mm from bidding. The highest 
bidder is the purchaser. A sdler has clearly 
a right to instruct the auctioneer to «e/ t^ 
goods at a certain price, and not below that, 
but it is a fraud to give instructions that they 
shall not be sold under so much. — See jBuf- 
dmfff Auctioneer, 8fc. 

Auction Bond. A bond entered into by 
an auctioneer at the time of taking out the 
exdse license, himself in ^1000, and two 
sureties in jf 200 each, that he will within 28 
days after each sale deliver at the said chief 
office an exact and particular account in wri- 
ting of the amount of the money bid at each 
sale, and of the several articles, lots, or par- 
cels then sold, and the price of each, and at 
the same time make payment of the duties 
payable iu respect of each ssle. If this li- 
cense be taken out in any other part of Great 
Britain, the bond is for £500 personal and 
two sureties of £&0 each, that he will make 



sodi return and payment within six weeks. 
If the auctioneer acts for town and country, 
two sets of bonds and two licenses are re- 
quired. These bonds are renewed annually 
with the license, and in case of the auctioneer's 
bond being forfeited by reason of the non- 
payment of duty, &c. it has been held that 
the penalty does not merely stand as a secu- 
rity to compel payment of the duty and ex- 
penses, but that the full amount becomes ab- 
solutely pajM€4'^Baiemtm*s Law of Amc^ 
tUnu. 

Auction Duty. This duty is levied upon 
the gross proceeds of an auction, and is pay- 
able by the auctioneer to the excise. In Great 
Britain upon lands, housea, shares in conu 
panics, annuities, xeversione in the funds, 
ships, and other vessels, plate and jewels, the 
duty is 7d, in the pound; in Ireland Od. Upon 
furniture, pictures, books, horses, carriages, 
and other goods and chattels in Great Britain 
Is. ; in Ireland lOd, Upon wool grown in 
England 2d. in the pound. Upon all imported 
goods, except Irish goods imported from Ire- 
land, 10*. per cent. If there be but one bid- 
ding it is considered a sale whether afterwards 
perfected or not, and entitles the government 
to the duty. The auction duty may be made 
payable by the purchaser, if such a condition 
be declared by the auctioneer, or annexed to 
the conditions of sale. The following are ex- 
empt from auction duty :-*-Auctions ordered 
by the cowrt of chancery and eome other 
courts of law, by the East India company, 
Hudson's Bay company, boards of excise, 
customs, ordnance or navy, property belong- 
ing to Her Majesty, or any that is sold'under 
the act for the redemption of land tax, sales 
of bankrupt's effects, goods taken in execution 
and distress for rents ; sale of agricultural and 
mining produce, .if upon the ground where 
produced ; Britidi piece goods, if sold uneut^ 
in lots of £iO or more in value, in an entered 
warehouse, and for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer or first purchaser, prize vessels, sal« 
vage from wreck or fire when sold for the 
benefit of the insurers. Also the following 
imported goods if sold for the benefit of the 
first importer :— oil and provisions generally, 
ivory, dye drugs, rough timber, hides, &c., 
from Afriea, &c. East India goods brought 
direct, or from Malta or Gibraltar. All goods 
brought in an American or British vessel from 
the United States, or a British American 
possession. All goods which are the produce 
of Brazil, Yutacan, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Australia, and the Portuguese dominions. 

AucTiONBEB. A person who sells goods 
by auction ; he is required by law to take out 
a yearly excise license, and a distinct license 
if for the sale of exeiseable commodities, and 
enter into bonds for the payment of duty^ &c. 
Before holding a sale, he must give notice to 
the excise, and deliver a written or printed 
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oatalogiiB, etuuaastliiK ercry lot or utide, 
onetlsjifiB Jjondim, andUmein theconatiy 
prarioiiilj, DDder * penaltj of £20 ; be moat 
pnpva partioDlan«Dd conditions of ule. and 
Mwl Omoi over or refer to tbem prsrioiu to 
thsule. nisanctioDeermnBtiiotliiiDBelf bid, 
•ran for the owner. He has * claim for fair 
renaiKnitian apon the property, or upon hi* 
«mplo]>er, bat forfeits thii (17 ignorance, neg- 
ligraice, or mi«Uke. He ii bonnd to refund 
the purchaBo-mODaj to his emplojsr inune- 
diatclf, dedactiogcommiaajon, duty and ei- 
peaM4j in fkilnre the moneymay be recovered 
bj aetion, lo >1h> may goods ■ent for wle, 
but not fet sold. — See Beltmmi'i Lou qf 
Anetitnu, the best work on thii sabject. 

Audit, Auoitok. An audit ii a regoUr 
beerii^ and eiamiaatioii of >□ aoooont, by 
perwnu appointBd for that porpoae, and who 
are therefore called auditora. 

AuLKAOE. — See AInage. 

Abmcbi. W«iQBT. Wle weighing of 00m. 
moditietbytheiteelyanl. Owing Co the facility 
which enala of altering thi* kind of balance, 
«D eneonragesient tofraud was given, and the 
■teelyard therefore prohibited by rarioai 
•Ututea of Edw. Ill, Hen. VI, and Char. II, 
and Che scales or enn balance introduced in 
itsitead. In maoy parts of England, bo verer, 
and for the weighing of certain commoditiea 
the atedyaid it itiU in Die. 

Adnb. Along meaMue, media France to 
meamre doth itoffii, rilks, iic. = i7iiacbl» 
Sn^iah. 

AcaTKAi.A8iA. The name given to an 
assemblage of iage inaolsr nasecs of land, 
oisoupyuig the eaatem parts of the Pacific 
Ocean, anil extending aovthwarda fi-om E. 
Asia.— See AuitraUa, Van Dirmait'i Land, 
New Zealand, l(t. 

AlIB-tKAI,IA, OB NlW HOLUIND. Tlta 

moat extended portion of Anetralaala ; lying 
between 10° 30' and 39° S. lat., and UT 
SO', and IbV 40' E. loo. It is aboat 2977 
mitei ftxim E. to W., and 2000 from N b>S 
The explored portion is bo little that scarcely 
any thuig ia known of the interior, bat the 
almoet total absence of large riven infer the 
^Mence also of any eiteniiie ranges of lugh 
moantaina; yet inferior elevations are nu 

many parts. This country is most interesting 
to ns as bung the seat of Port JackeoD or 
Botany Bay. and aa being one of the ch ef of 
those cODQtrlea to which English emigrants 
hare flocked, with the hopes of improving 
their condition. The freqnent droughta and 
the deamess of labor have been hitherto the 
tiest«M obstacles to individnal success Still 
U^ipeajB that some valuable eiports are sent 
from Sidney the capital, particularly a line 
wool, whale <^. whalebone, cattle, corn, cedar 
and hides ; bat the causes above stated render 
the frodnction of some of these very pcecari- 
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COS. ItsinportsfromBnglaudareTcrygreat, 
amonnting In 1840 to more than £Smfi(iO. 
The country is managed by governors sent 
ont from England. It is politicsllj divided 
into E. W. N. and S. Australia, having as 
capitals Sidney, Perth, Tictoria and Adelaide 
respectively. 

AuBmiA. Alarge and(lneempire,situated 
in the middle of Enrope, between Russia, 
Turkey, Italy, Switzerland, Pmssia and Ger- 
many, of which latter country it ii the chief 
state. Its area is 2&5,2Z6 aqnare miles, its 
population 33,630,000 inhabitants. Capital 
Vienna, and chief ports Trieste and Venice. 
Tbe Hungarian mines are the chief source of 
internal wealth, Austria not being either a 
greatly manufacturing or agricnltdral country. 
Iron, quicksilver, lead, copper, and some 
other metala, are in abundance ; aa is also salt, 
vitriol, alum, snipbur, saltpetre, and coal; 
and in the Italian states of Auatria silk is 
mannfactured to a great extent, and the olive, 
&c. grown in some abundance. A few wines, 
particularly Tokay, is also the produce of 
this country. The prohibitioDa and restric- 
tions upon trade are vexatious, the govera- 
ment monoplies many, the duties generally 
high, and the aea coast not extensive. Hence 
Austria is by no means a great trading power. 
The last tariff came into operation in Fe- 
bruary, 1838 ; by it, the great mannfactnrel 
of England, cotton and woollen goods, por- 
celain, iron, tin, and pewter ware, and steel 
articles, pay alt 60 per cent. Different weight! 
and monies are used at Vienna and at Milan, 
therefore aee these names. The Austrian 
national debt ia about £60,000,000 ; this is 
principally in bends of jglOO each, called 
metalliei, from their dividends being payable 
in specie. They yield 5 per cent, intereat, 
andarepayableinliOadonhalf yearly. Tbers 
are several distinct flags used in Austria; 
the national standard is represented beneath. 




and by the margin being party-colored, bine, 
red, yellow, and black. 




The Anstriui man of wu bean ■ flag of 
two red and one white stripe, with the arms 
and GTOwa i while that bome bjr merchant 




*eBse1i is aa under. The pilot flag or that in. 
dicatiTO of a pilot being required bf the tm- 
aris, representa that borne b; the man of war 
but with a border roand, aa is the case with 
moat of the pilot flaga of diflfersnt nationi. 




AuTBORirr. A power giren to a penon to 
■ct tor another ; thna we have the eipres- 
■ioni, persom in aadioritjr, an act of aa- 
thoritj, Che anthoritj of pirliament i hence 
the diSerenCB between power in one's own 
right, aod authority delegated bj othen. 
Eierj partT to whom an authority Is given to 
do anj act, apecially or generally, mnst do it 
in the name of the peraon for whom he acta. 
The power may be given Hither hy law, coi- 
tom, or private agreement, and either ver- 
bally or by writing. 

AuXT Wool. A name given to a fine 
wool, which ig spun in the neighboorhood of 
Abbeville in France. 

Atabt. The order to atop or paoae in any 
exercise, u mail heaving, ttiat is to say, de- 
list or slop from drawing in the cable or 
hawaer, bj meana of the capitan, Ac. 
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Atibaoi. Theacddenta and miafo i tnnei 
wbich happen to ihipa and their cargoes, from 
the time of their loBding till their nnlading. 
It is divided into three kinds: first, the aimple 
or pttriimlar svenige, whloh conaiatj in tlie 
eitnordinary eipenaea inonrred tor the ehip 
■lone, or for the merchandiie alone, auch aa 
the loss of anchor*, masts and rigging, oe- 
caaionedby thecommonacoidentaatiea; tho 
damage which happens to merchandiis by 
storms, eaptare, wet, or rotting; andallanch 
things as arise from camaltiea not ininred 
•gainst, and the replacement or loss of which 
does not fall upon the underwriter. Aftn*ral 
average ia ao expense incnrred or loss aoi- 
tained for tbe general beneflt, sneb aa the 
emplayment of bands at the time of a wreck, 
■he throwing goods overboard for common 
■afety, and other things of a like natora. In 
cases of fhia Und all the aUpownera and pro- 
prietors abare in the loas and expense, in 
proportion to Uieir interest in tbe vessel ; it 
matters not that one man's goods are sacri- 
ficed and another's saved ; nor yet is it of 
importance that the thinga thrown overboard 
ahould be li^t and vilaable, and thoaa lof- 
fered to remain laige and heavy. If the veaael 
be inanred, the nnderwriters are responsible ; 
or if insured by more than one, they are re- 
sponsible proportionahty to the amonnt in- 
anred with eacb ; ao also a ahip maybe insured 
against particular average. Average is also a 
small duty which those merchants who send 
goods in another man's ship pay to the master 
for Us care of them, over and above the 
ftaight. Hence it is eipressed in the bills of 
lading, paying so much IMgbt for the said 
gooda, vntii primsge and average accustomed. 
StHall averages are expenses for towing and 
piloting the ship out of, or into hsrboura, 
creeks, or rivera, one-third of which is charge- 
able to the owner of the ship, and two-thirds 
to the ownera of the cirgo. 

of two or more qnantitiea, formed by adding 
them together, and dividing by the nam ber of 
the quantities ; thus tbe sverage price ot 
wheat at 45,46, sndMt. per quarter is 49*.; 
the average of 70 qn., 120 qra., and 210 qn. 
is 13S^ qrs. ; but if the average of the price 
and the quantity is to be taken together, the 
following method is to be adopted : — 



Government requirea from com morchanta 

d factors, a return weeVly of the qaantitiei 

com sold, in order that the weekly ave- 

ragea, both as to quantity and price, may be 

calculated. The price for each week ia 

ascertained by tho method above given ; this 
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badded to the avenifes of the five preceding 
weeks, and the sum divided by 6. The quo- 
tient ^en left will be that aggregate average 
Irom which the duty upon corn is to be levied. 
Be it obeenred, tha^ t^ average of a series of 
averages is not the same truly speaking as the 
general average at the whole, unless the 
quantities in each of the averages is the same. 
An average value of interest upon periodical 
payments, if the same sum be paid each time 
may be considered as the interest of the sum 
for one year multiplied by half the whole time, 
so also an average time of payment for monies 
may be calculated in the same manner. — See 
Mguation, 

Avignon Beuiibs. — See F)rench Berries. 

Atoirdupoisk Wxxoht. That weight by 
which all goods except the precious and rare 
metals, medicines, pearls, predous stones, 
and a few other costly articles are weighed. 
The standard is the lb. which contains 7000 
grains. It is subdivided and increased as 
follows:— 

1 6 drams I ounce. 

16 ounces 1 lb. 

8 lbs 1 stone of meat, 

14 lbs 1 stone. 

28 lbs 1 quarter. 

4 quarters 1 cwt. 

a>cwt 1 ton. 

The lb. is greater than the lb. troy, which 
contains only 5760 grains ; but the ounce is 
less than the troy ounce, for 5760 -^ 12 » 
480 grains for the troy ounce, and 7000 -r 16 
s437i grains the avoirdnpoise ounce i the 



dram avoirdupoise is about 2f grains less 
than the troy dwt. 

Award. The judgment of an arbitrator 
for terminating a difference which has been 
left to arbxtration.-^See ArbUrator, 

AwxATHXR. Signifies the situation of the 
helm when pushed to the weather or windy 
side of the ship, in contra*distinction to the 
lee, leeward or sheltered side. 

AwsiOH. Synonymous with Airip, which 
see. 

AwNiNO. A canopy of canvas, extending 
over the decks of a ship or boat in hot- 
weather, for the convenience of the officers 
and crew, and to prevent the decks from 
being cracked by the heat of the sun ; the 
awning is supported by a range of light posts 
called stanchions, which are erected along the 
ship's side on the right and left. It is also 
suspended in the middle by a complication 
of small cords, called a crow-foot. That part 
of the poop deck which is co^tinued forward 
beyond the bulk head of tlie cabin is also 
called the awning. 

AzooA Ships. Spanish ships commonly 
called the quicksilver ships, from their carry- 
ing quicksilver to the Spanish West Indies, 
in order to extract the silver which comes out 
of the mines of Mexico and Peru. 

AzuRB. The same as smalts or zaffre, that 
is, the oxyde of cobalt ground to a fine pow- 
der ; the only difference between that and 
smalts is, that the latter is in coarse vitrified 
scales or particles, and of a darker color 
than azure. 




In contractions designates 
bachelor, bene, Britannic, 
British, blessed, before, bar- 
rel, bushel, &c. ; as B.A. or 

A. B. bachelor of arts; 

B. M. bachelor of medicine; 
B. D. bachelor of divinity. 

K. B. knight of the bath. 

N. B. JSota bene, observe. B. P. British 
possessions. H. B. M. Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty. B. C. before Christ. B. V. blessed 
Virgin. Bp. bishup. 

Bablah. The rind of the fruit of Mimosa 
cineraria, imported from the East Indies and 
Senegal for the use of the dyers, who find it 
valuable in communicating different shades 
of drab color to cotton, and as a substitute 
for more expensive astringents. It contains 
coloring matter united with much gallic acid 
and tannin. 

Bag or Back. A cask of a very large 
size, as of 3, 4, or 500 gallons ; the makers 
of such backs are called back -makers and not 
coopers. Backs have been made so large as to 
bold 12,000 barrels ; such are used princi- 



pally in breweries and distilleries to hold 
spirits, beer, or water. 

Back or the Stern-Post. An addi- 
tional piece of timber behind the stem -post ; 
it is strongly bolted thereto, and the hinges 
which support the rudder are fixed to it, and 
it is tenanted into the keel. 

Back to an Anchor. — See Anchor. 

Back Astern. To move the oars in a di- 
rection contrary to the usual method, so that 
the boat or vessel shall move with her stem 
foremost. To back the starboard oar ; the 
command to confine the above management 
of the oars to the right side of the boat only, 
in order to turn her round more speedily in 
that direction. To back the sails, is to ar- 
range them in such a situation as to occasion 
the ship to move backwards. This is often 
necessary in narrow channels, especially if 
the current or tide set in one direction, and 
the wind in the contrary. To back the main 
top'Sail ; the command to brace that sail in 
such a manner that the wind may exert its 
force against the fore-part of the sail, and by 
thus laying it a-back retard the ship's course. 

6/ 
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Back Stats. Long ropaextcndti^ from 
the topmut heads to the lidei of the ship, 
«hcni they ITS fOitber eiteBdsd to tb8 chui- 
Dsli. They are used to reliere tbi (train opon 
the ebroods, in npporting die maiti wh«D 
•tretehed by a weight of wl in ■ fre»h wind. 
Tbey an Dsnslly dutiDguiihed into brcut- 
back sUya and after-baeii ataja ; the inlcDl 
of the firet being to nwtain the mait «heo 
the ship aaili opon • wind, or in other word* 
when the wind nets npon the ship aidewaya ; 
the iceond ii to enable her to carry *ut when 
the wind li further aft ; a third kind ii ihifted 
at oceaiion reqairea fromime lideof theTCB' 
■el to the other. Large *eaaeli hare alio 
back sUyB for the top-gallant maata. 

Ba.cE Stat Stool. Aahortpieca of plank, 
fitted for die secnrity of th« disid eyei, and 
chaina tor the back atayi, tfaongh aometimei 
Iheehaimehare left long enough at the after- 
end for the baok atayi to tie fitted thereto. 

Backb. Among dealeri in leather denote 
the thickeat and brat tanned hidei, orracbai 
are oaed for the aolea of shoea. 

Bacow. {Flat Da. I^i Da. ^uttGtt. 
fHiit Swe. iwmfs Spa. end For. Lard Fr. 
Lardo Ital. Salo Roia. Slonma Pol.) The 
aides, belly, and fore-lega of the hog, aalted 
and dried. The Engliah conntiei of Wilt. 
riiire, Hampahire, Yorkahira, and Stnueraet- 
ahire, are celebrated for thtdr bacon, and 
equally ao the Scotch counties of Wigton, 
DnmAei, and Kircadbright. Ireland alio 
prodocea laat qoantitiea of bacon, but 1e» 
carefully aalled, and therefore inferior. The 
high duty upon dried meats has hitherto 
acted as s prohibition againit importing ba- 
con; the duty ig DOW however reduced to lit. 
per cwt. if from F. C. 3*. 6d. if ftom B. P. 

Badok. a sort of ornament placed on the 
oataide of email ahipa Teiy near the atem, 
containing either a window for the coave- 
uience of the cabin or the representation of 
it. It is commanly decorated with marine 
figures, martial implemente, &c. 

Badqer Seinb. lliB akin of the badger 
is covered with long, rigid, but fine hair, 
which has the peculiar property of not he- 
coming, to an equal degree with other fnra, 
closed by wet ; aod as the under hair is laid 
close to the skin, it is almost imperriooa to 
water, not merely while on, butwhen taken 
off the animal ; hence it is that this skin is 
preferred for the corering of halater pistols, 
for the pendant pouches of those Highland 
regiments that wear kilts, and similar pnr- 
poeee. Tlie heir when taken off the skins is 
used to some extent for shaving brushes, and 
tot a peculiar kind of brush employed by Uie 
decoratiie painter, called a aofteniog bmsh or 
sweetening tool i the use of which ia to blend 
smoothly together such colors as are laid on 
firat in streaks, apecki, or blotches, as in the 
imitaUou of wowIb and marblet ; the pmnts 




There are two ipecies of badger , the En. 
ropcan u distributed spanngly thronghoat 
the temperate regions of Europe and Asia. 
It ia a harmleaa, solitary ammal, which litei 
npon fruits and seeds, together with occa- 
sionally insects andamallanimali. Ita form 
will be judged of by the illustration ; but one 
peculiarity ia to be remarked, which is, tliat 
the nnder-part of the body ia darker tlian 
the upper, a circumitance not observed in 
any oUier creature. Ita belly is black or dark, 
while the back has tlia appearance of a grey, 
in consequence of the hairs, which are from 
Z to 3 inches long, being party-colored ; tlia 
portions naar both ends bong white, and a 
belt in the middle of each hair black. The 
daty upon badger skins is It. 6d. per doxen 
if from F. C, and 9d. if from B. P. The 
doty received in 1840 was ^4 6*. at fid. 
per akin. 

Badobb. In commerce, signiflei one who 
buys com and victuals in one [dace, and car- 
ries them to anotlier for sale. It is now 
scarcely more than a cant term, bat la ot 
frequent occurrence in old conunerdal char- 
ters, ace. 

BArnTAS OK BArTAES. A doth made in 
India, partjcularly at Surat, of ooarse vriiite 
or blue cotton thread. 

BArrLiNOB OR Batfling Winds. Hkmb 
winds which frequently shift bam one point 
to another. 

Bao. In oommerce, meaninotmerely the 
hempen or other textile covering for goods, 
but sometimea a certain qoentity, or at least 
an approximate quantity ; as a bag of hopa, 
if of good quality, wei^ 2^ cwt. ; a bag of 
biscuits, about 1 cwt. ; of pepper, from H 
to 3 cwt. ; of almonds, about 3 cwt. The 
beatDtaterialforhags is hempeo cloth steeped 
for some time previous to nse in a decoction 
of oak bark. 

BAaQAOE. The wearing appar^, and arti- 
dea at pertonal accommodation betonging to, 
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■nd for the un of pMMDgen and enwi of 
■hip*, &c The eiutom-hoDn regolatioiu of 
ba^igo an ; that if acoompai^ed bj the 
pioprietor, and made Dp and ki ue, it !i «z- 
MBpt from doty ; if not aecaaipanied bj Che 
pnqirietoT, proof mntt be addaeed that it i* 
not imported aa merchudiie. Artklei nb- 
ject to dntf may be left with the officer of 



by paying the duty upon them. If not then 
daarad, they are to be aold, Che duty and 
ohargeB dedneted, and the residue if any paid 
to the pnqirietor, on proof of ownenbip. 
I'lngliah earriagei in oae free; one fowling 
piece an<^ pair of piaColi, accompanying the 
owner free, if In nee. One pint of drinkable 
■piritt or half ■ pfait of Cologne or cordial 
water free. Other apirita admitted to entry, 
^aaa of Bfittdt mamrfaetan in diCMiiigcaaci 
and madleiBe cheata free. Eofliah Ixwlu 
piiatad abroad prohibited. Paaaengeia baring 
IbreigB gooib and droyiog the lame, hare 
thoee gooda forfeiled, and are ll^de to a 
peniity of three timea the TaliM. 

BAoatHB. A coerieldnd of hempen can- 
*■> need fbr tlie making of iiaga, and fiw the 
wrappera of |rfeae gooda. A large qnantity ia 
Manubctnred at Dunduj, far Ihe American 
tnde. 

BAO-naiT. A fourth or lower reef to A ndL 

Badoaz. Tbe name giren ia the W. In- 
diea to the angar canea, after they hare paaeed 
tbroagh the milL lliey are kept nnder eorer 
inamall hnta.tonaetheB when dry for boiling 
tke ngar. Tbete b«ti are called Bagnai huta. 

Babakab. An dteoaiTe gronp of aandy, 
marshy, rocky, barren, nodolMii^ ialandi in 
the north of the W. Indies, eitending from 
E.FIoridAtoCnba. Their prodneta are eottim, 
bard woods, dye drugs and atdt. TIk seaa and 
channHl anMind theie are of difficult nanga- 
tion, in eonaeqnence diiedy of the Bumeroaa 
Ulanda themselTea, some Ot which are mere 
ncka or coral reefk ; the great stream called 
die Grulf Stream, which mabea with great 
Tehicity between them and Florida, and the 
great bank of Bahama, which is silaated be- 
tween the ialands and Cuba. Tbe following 
■•the colonial seal belonging to the Bahamas. 
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anrirdnpoise. lliat of Mocha 450 Iba. Hie 
great bahar of Batavia ia eqnal to about S33 
lb*. aioirdDpoise, and the snail bahar to 
400 Iba. 

BAHii — Sm 31. Sobafor. 

Bail. In law, ia the aoceptanee of a 
inrety for the appearance or respouatbility of 
the party for whom it ia giien ; ill civil caaaa 
are bailable. Conunoa bail is where the eauae 
ia for trifling amount, and for thia imaginary 
namea are and, aa John Dot and A'cAord 
So*. In more important caaea special hail is 
raqaired,' in this tiie party impbcsted, aa well 
as the bail, execute what is called a 6*il-beHd, 
which mtut contain the cauae of bail being 
entered into. 

Bail, Clikib or tbb. An officer of the 
conrt of Qaeeu'i bench, who fik* the bail- 
bonds taken in that court. 

BAiurr. An officer acting fbr aootber { 

in collecting rents, Jlcc. A bailia' who serrea 
arreata, acta in the nanw of the shehfT. 
A water bailiff acta in the same capacity, hit 
arreata being eonfiDed to the water ; his duty 
also ia to gather tbe toU for anduM^e, aearch- 
tng of ships for criminala, &e. 

Baillabi OB. Bailliaob. Small dutiea 
leried by the city of London apon tbe exported 
good* of aliens. They arc dauned by charter, 
and are fbr surveying and delivering up soch 
good* to the shipowner. 

Baillooui oa BATOonn. AFrenditenn 
fiir ostrich featbeia, which an of a dark brown 
e<^r mixed with white. 

Bailmikt. In law, is adelireryof gooda 
on a coadiCiDn expreased or implied, that tbey 
shall be deliiared up according to the direc- 
tions of the bailor, aa soon aa tlie purpose for 
which Uiey b*>e been so bailed ^lall be an- 
swered, as gooda committed to a ahip fbr 
tnnaporC, to a carrier for carriaga, to a pawn- 
broker for preaemlion, matenala supplied 
to a workman for mannbctoie, horsa &e. 
delivered to an innkeeper, cattle sent to graie, 
gooda lent on hire. &c. The bailee, or penon 
who has them is obliged to take the Bams care 
of the goods committed to his charge as if they 
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tbem if Btdeu oi . 

is absolutely tHMmd to keep them nninjiued, 
wear and tear, if they are artidea to be uaed 
by him, and natural deeay, excepted. Thus 
innkeeper* are respraisiblB for the abaolnte 
safety of the property of their gnesta, and 
hired article* must not be injured. — See 
Carrier, Pledgi, Oaimitodata or Loan, Mam- 
datt, and Drpotit. 

Baiii. (BayDa.Du. SoyGer. BqjSwe. 
BafitUtVi. B^tlttlM. BaelaPoc. Ba/tia 
Spa.) A woollco doth, rather open in texture, 
and with a long nap. It ia chiefly manufac- 
tured at Rochdale in Lancaahire, and at Col- 
chcatei ioEMBi. The bisadth of baiae ia from 
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2i yards to li, and is mostly dyed green, 
brown or red. 

Baker. A preparer and seller of bread, 
and other eatable made from flour ; hence the 
division of the trade into bread baker, biscuit 
baker, mnflin baker, &o. 

Ba.ljBKa. The name of the whale.— See 

BALACHANe. A species of caviare in nse 
among the Malays ; it is of two sorts, the red 
and ^ black ; the former is made of the 
spawn of shrimps, or of shrimps themselves, 
the other of a small fish ; in both cases the 
materials are beaten up to a paste. 

Balais Rubt. — See BtUty. 

Balance. A well-known instrument for 
theweighiof of commodities, called scales, 
weighing machine, steelyard, &c. according to 
its form, and mode of action. Balance^ in 
book-keeping b such a sum added to one side 
of an account as will make it equal to the 
other. Balanee. In naval tactics is to contract 
a sail into a narrower compass, by folding up 
a part of it at one comer. It is peculiar to 
the mizeu of a ship, and the mainsail of those 
vessels wherein it is extended by a boom. 

Balance or Trade. What is understood 
by this term is the equal importing of foreign 
commodities with the exporting of the native, 
and it is reckoned that that nation has the 
advantage in the balance of trade, which ex- 
ports more of the native commodities and 
imports less of the foreign. The reason is that 
if die native exports be of greater value than 
the goods imported, the balance of that ac- 
count must be made up in bullion or money, 
and the nation gains so much money as the 
balance amounts to. 

Balance Reef. A reef band, that crosses 
a sail diagonally, and is used to contract it 
in a storm. 

Balasore Handkerchiefs. Cotton 
handkerchiefs, in which the Indian fabric is 
imitated and the name preserved. 

Balastri. The name of the finest gold 
cloths which the Venetians export to the 
Levant. 

Balaustinbs orBalaustine Plowers. 
The flowers of the pomegranate tree,.formerly 
used as an astringent in medicine. 

Bale. A package of goods, ready for con- 
veyance. Such should fldways be marked and 
numbered, that they may be recognized by 
the person to whom sent; the marks and 
numbers corresponding with similar ones on 
the bills of lading, invoices, &c. A bale of 
paper is 10 reams ; a bale of cotton is from 
3 to 4 cwt. ; of raw silk, from 1 to 4 cwt. 

Bale Goods or Bale Merchandize. 
Such goods as are imported or exported in 
bales, as cottonsr woollens, silks, &c. The 
term is applied by the French to goods of in- 
ferior manufacture or bad materials, and 
which are sold in bales without sample; 



hence the term selling under the da/e or 
under the eordlt. 

Balk. A short piece of fir timber ; also a 
beam such as is used in ship building. 

Balkbrs. In fishing, persons plaoed on 
eminences to discover the distant herring 
shoals, and indicate by preconcerted signals 
the direction which the fish are swimming. 

Ball. This term comprehends all buUets 
for fire arms, from the size of that of the pistol 
to that of the largest cannon ; also a compo- 
sition of divers ingredients, generally of the 
combustible kind, serving to bum, give light, 
smoke, &c. Cannon baUs are of iron, and 
musket balls of lead. 

Ballast. A certain portion of stone, iron, 
gravel, or other heavy material, deposited in 
a ship's hold when she has either no caigo, 
or too little to bring her sufficiently low in 
the water. It is used to counterbalance the 
effects of the wind upon the masts, and give 
the ship a proper stiSiility, that she may be 
enabled to carry sail without danger of up* 
setting. Ships are said to be in baUast when 
they have no other loading. Masters of ves- 
sels are required to declare the quantity of 
ballast they carry, and to unload it at certain 
places, lliey are prohibited unloading their 
ballast in havens, roads, &c. All ships and 
vessels taking in ballast in the river Thames 
pay the Trinity House Is. per ton, carried in 
any coal ship ; for every other British ship, 
1«. 3if. per ton, and for every foreign ship 
1«. Id. per ton of ballast carried. Ships re- 
quire for ballast very different quantitieSv 
according to their build, varying from t ^ i 
of the tonnage. 

Ballabtagb. a privilege conferred upon 
the city of London by 45 Geo. Ill, c 98, of 
the Bok right to supply with ballast aU ves- 
sels passing and repassing in the river Thames 
between London Bridge and the main ; and 
of raising gravel, sand, and soil of the 
Thames. 1^ right is vested in the Trinity 
House, and for supplying or taking away 
ballast, except permitted by the corporation, 
the forfeit is ;£10. But Queen's ships may 
take sea ballast or any other ballast ; and land 
ballast may be shipped £. of Woolwich on 
the payment of \d, per ton to the corpora- 
tion. Land ballast is chiefly chalk, and is 
taken in at Porfleet, Northfleet, &c. 

Ballatoons. Large heavy barks or lug- 
gage boats, used for carrying wood by the 
river from Astrachan and the Caspian Sea to 
Moscow. They are of an extraordinary 
length and breadth; their prows and stems 
brought alike to a point. They carry from 
150 to 200 tons. 

Ballin. a French provincial term for 
package. 

Balloon or Ballon. In the French 
paper trade is a term for a quantity contain- 
ing 24 reams. In their glass trade it implies 
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> certiun qmatitf of glm phtei, accoTdlog 
to their quality. The ballon of white ;lua 
eontaing 25 buodlei of 6 plates per bmiiile, 
wbile that of colored glass is oulf 12} Iran. 
dice of three plates (o a handle. 

Balls fok Washinq. — Sm So(^. 

Balk oi- Gilbad. — See Opoialtam. 

BALiAMS. Vegetable juices, either liquid 
or concrete, conaisting <^ a nibataiice of a 
rednoiu nature, combined often with benioic 
add. llief are inaolnble in water, bnt readil; 
dissolve in alcohol and ether. The liquid 
balBBma ate copaiva, Canadian, opobalMln, 
Feni, ttryrai, and tola. The concrete bid- 
lami are benzoin, dragon's blood, and storai. 
— See these names. 

Baltic. An inland sea in the N.W. of 
Europe, between the coaMaof Sweden, Den- 
mark, Rossis, and Pniaaia. It include! the 
Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, and endrcles 
B nnmber of iiLands, the principal of which 
■re Aland, Oelsnd, Gothland, and Lajlind. 
It has DO tide, bnt a cnrrent always set* 
through the Somid into the Catt^at. The 
general depth of the Baltic is GO fathoma, 
bnt towards its S. B. extremity and nearly in 
, tbemiddleare two spots with 1 10 and 115 

' bthoms. Prom the E. month of the Sound 

I to Bomholm the depth laiies from 9 to 30 

fathoma ; from thence to Stockholm from 15 
to 50 ; a little S. of Lindo it is 60 ; and 
■mong the Aland Islands from 60 to 110. 
Yellow amber is found on the coast. The 
Baltic trade is Tery extensive, and is noticed 
under the different countries adjacent to this 

Baltimobi. a lea port town of Maij' 
land, N. America, with a very fine harbour. 
It la divided by a creek Into the town of 
Baltimore and Fella Point ; to the latter of 
which the water is deep enough for ships of 
burden, bnt small vesaela only go up to the 
town. It is seated on the Pat^sco, near its 
entranceinto Chesapeak Bay. W. Long. 76° 
30', N.Lat.30° 17'. Baltimore is one of the 
prindpal ports of the United States for Uie 
eiport of flour. Iteends also much tobacco, 
hemp, flax and its seed, Indian com, timber, 
I iron. &c. 

Bauboo. (.BanthurSr Da. BamiocirlHen 
I>a. Bambov, Bambteket Fr. Bmdm Ital. 
Spa. Por. Baaiboi Sue. IndiatiteAer Se»r 
Gtr.) The latest of the grass tribe, growing 
■ometimea to the bdght of 40 or 50 feet. It is 
common throughout the warmer parta of the 
Best, where it is used for very numerous 
ptuposes. The houses of the common peo- 
ple are msde wholly of bamboo, alio bridges, 
fomiCurc, masts and yards for hosts, cups, 
baskets, mats, vehides, paper, water pipes, 
fences (or fields, ropes, sail*, screens, and 
not only bedsteads, but bedding also. The 
jonng shoots are pickled, fbiming what is 




Banana. Thatnoblespedes oFtree.called 
tbe banana, ia the most prolific Tegetable 
which grows. A spot of a little more than 
a thousand feet square will contain from 
thirlyto brty bananas. It is nearly allied to 
the plantun, and ta by some conudered 
mertJy a« ■ variety of that pLmt. Its stem 
is pithy, and grows 20 feet or more high, 
with leavn 6 feet and upwards in length, of 
the peeuliarcharacteraeen in the annexed cnL 
The flowBTi are pink ; an immensely large 
and drooping apike of them sppearing in 
May and Jnne from among the leavea. Hi* 
upper flowers die unprodactiie; the lower 
ones rapidly change into oblong-shaped fruit, 
a hunch of which will aometimea coatdn as 
many as 160 in number, each as large as ■ 
encumber, which they mudi resemble in ap' 
pearanee and color. This fruit is filled with 
a sweet, luscious, snd nntrilious juice. It ia 
eaten raw and boiled, baked, and otherwise 
cooked. It is preserved with sugar and with 
vinegar ; is used as bread, and pressed and 
fermented that it may furnish a spirituous 
drink, and which when well made resembles 
the finest cyder. In truth, this fruit and the 
plantain are among the richest gifts of Pro- 
vidence to the inhabitants of the torrid sone. 
(See PlatttaiH.) The tree is never found 
wild, yet is cultlvited throughout all the 
tropical regions, if the little attention it re- 
quires can be c^ed cultivation ; all that la 
neeesaary is to remove any snckers the olA 
trees throw up, snd to piut them at a re- 
quisite distance. They then gmvi rapidly, in 
ten or eleven montl^ time bear fruit, and 
afterwardi continue to bear a fresh crop every 
six months for many years, wholly without 
care, unless it be loosening the earth about 
the roots once a year. The fruit of the banana 
ia rounder, yellower, bnt much more agree- 
abts in flavor than that of the plantain. It ii 
not often brought into tins country except a« 
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* cnriotltir, thoQch the Baropeuu who ndde 
in IndU conrider it u oae of the gnatett 
diUodei of that coaatrj. HuiU of ill tba 
■pedes irow and b«tf fruit wdl in our liot- 




Banco, llie Italian word 

Hamburgh, tliere being two kind*, Iwnoo 
sumeir and camacj. The fonnet coodata of 
the •nma inacribed in tlie booka of tbe bank 
opposite to tlte nunea of thoie who baTe de- 
posiled ipecie or bullion in the bank. It ia 
worth upon an mtrsfe 23 per cent, more tlwn 
Oirrenaj, thongb thu a coDsUntlf Taiyiog. 

Bands. Slips of canTU atnutgl; aewod 
•cniai a sail to strengthaa it. 

B*Nn. A weight used on tbe ooait of 
Guinea for weigtiing gold dnat, eqwl to about 
3 OBDces troj. 

Bahoai. or Banolb. Tbe name of a 
measaTe in tlie S. and W. of Ireland, whioh 
ia Bomething more than half a yard. By it the 
coarse narrow tinen is sold in the markeu, on 
wideh aeconnt it is called bsndal cloth. 

Bakdanma. a handkerchief with brigiht 
fignres or spots npon a darlier groond, ori. 
gUialljr brought from India, but nowaoinach 
•Drpassed in tlie dyeing bjr our natiTC monn- 
&etnrm, aa that English bandannaa are pre- 
ferred ersn in the Indian market ; also Indian 
WDTen lundkercbiefs ore often brosghC to 
England to be djed or printed. The process 
br wliich thej are so printed fbrma a peooliar 
branch of csiUco printing ; tbe term bandanna 
being applied not merely to lilka, but to all 
Abrica djed with aimilar patterns. 

BANsoLaiB. AamaUwoodenoaaecoTered 
vith leather, containing a quantity of powder 
•uffictent fur the charge of a musket. 

BANnarsiHOs. A particular kind of tllin 
iroren band or ribbon, made ciuefly in Flan- 
ders. "Hie duty if imported ia for bandstriog 
twist Si., or 2t. 6d. per doien knots, each 
' ' ' g 32 rard*. 
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Tbe berriM of the herb 
Christopher, Aet»a spuwta, a nativa of the 
N.W. of ToAahire. Ttua berry affords ■ 
oolor similar to that of oocliineal. 

Bahiahb. a religiona soot of Aaia, who 
are the great faetora by whom the intemsl 
trade of India is carried on. The ttiM tgeata 
of the Earopaan E. I. eompaniM are of thit 
«eot; tliByslMaeta*banken,andgnBlnllaor 
exchange For BOat oitieo ia the £aat Indiei. 

Bank. Ingeographj, andeTstiaaof Mod 
at the bottom of tlie aen, aome of irtiicdi are 
■o high u to prereot a ship from floating orer 
them, and in thisMnae amonnta to nearly the 
same as shallow, flats, &a. Tie Bhelns tliat 
abound with rocks under water are odled 
reefs, rldgei, luy*. Sec Bsnks on the sea. 
ooast are naoaUy marked by beaoonsorbaojt, 
and In chart* Uwj an diatiiigaiahed bj dirta. 
M ridgea oiF rocka are by croaaea. 

Bank. A depodtory for money, and alao 
an eatabUshment for dealing in money, or 
bnllioo. The ptoprieCon are called banken, 
the office at boaineas a bank or banking- 
lionae, tbe eystem banking. Ttaaobjeetaod bn- 
sineai of a bank are diiwCed to four netliods 
of facihtating commerce, by depodta, remit- 
tanoea, circ^ation, and diaconnt or loan. 
DqMtUt are mch monies as are paid into the 
bank, the owner to reoeire ttie same again by 
means of checks or drafts as he may require. 
Rtmitlanctt are the traosmission of sums of 
money from one place to anatber, to accom- 
modate their holdera. Thos if a person luTing 
a depont at a Ixindon bank desire to aaod 
a inm into tbe country ; the London bank 
being connected with the ooontoy bank woold 
dedre such country bank to pay the amount, 
and thus apead and safety ia enaurad witlioat 
cost or trouble. Agdn, if a paraoo reqnin 
monay on a journey, a MIer qf endil pro- 
cured from hia bauiier, enables him to draw 
the amoont or portioiw thereof at certain 
banks in hia route. draUatiaii ia a third 
office of a liank, though it ia not all lianki 
which have the priTikge of issuing tlieir own 
notaa instead of the money deposited irith 
Oiem. Zioam, either by discount, cash credit, 
or oierdiaft on current account, (see tbese 
terms,) is the fourth adiastage of a bank. 

Banking establlsluaeDla are oonstiCated In 
diSereat w^. On the continent, pnblic 
banlu are in general connected with the go-. 
Temment. The bank of England and the 
bank of Ireland are not conueoted with the 
governmeut, but managethe money affairaof 
the state; they are chartered liodies and claim 
certain monopaliea. Joint atock banks of 
limited reapondbillEy, as those of the United 
Statea, or of nulimjtted responsibility, aa 
those of England. Private banks, and, 
lastly, aa«ingbanka. The bank of England, 
ntnated in ijie heart of London, opposite the 
Royal Exchange ou ita north dda, and clost 



to the Stock Exdiange on th« eut, ma; bs 
truly called the fociu of the whole mooej 
tnnsactioDi of the coantry. 




depnt; govenior, uid twenty-foar directors, 
elected auDoallf ; thirteen or more of whom, 
the goTemor being one, coiutitute a court. 
Official letters Bent to them muBt beaddreued 
u fbUows : — 

" TO Ihe Governor, 

Deputy Govtnwr, 
and Courl o/Direclort 

nf tht Bank nf Englimd." 

Poor general conrti of proprirton are held 
umnalljr, camely, in Hsrch or April, July, 
September and December. No (cconnt can 
be opened withoat penniaaion from the dl- 
lecton, and if obtained, £hO0 most be de. 
pDHted to open with \ no intereet it alloved, 
■nd no accooDt mogt be OTerdrawn. A com- 
mittee of directors rite daily, and a court lita 
once a week, on Thnnday. The affwrs are 
under the guidance of a chief cashier, who 
inoes notes, and r^olatei the biuinew rela. 
tite to the lecnpU and payments ; and the 
general acconntant, vho manages the afiUn 
of the nati<Hul debt, the payment of the 
dirideDd* and anniiitiea, and who posts the 
notes of ieane as they are paid off. Abont 
850 peraona are employed in the bank of 
England. The whole profits hare not lately 
exceeded between 7 and 8 per cent. 

Bank, Branch, is one belonging to, and 
identical in interest wiQi a Urge bank esta- 
blished somewhere else ; thus tlie bank of 
En^and, and many Joint-stACk banks have 
branch banka at distant impoitaat cities, the 
timde of which is carried on by the la^er 
bank appinnting a system of buainesa, mana- 
gers, clerks, &c. to the branch, and being 
leeponaible for its operations. 

Bank fok Savings. — SetSeeingt' Bmdi. 

Bank, Jqint-btock. A bank sapported 
by companies of individnals who act npon the 
principle of allowing interest npon deposits, 
diarging likewise a commission npon the 
drawing accounts instead of requiring a ba- 
■anee, berBln differing eqnally with the bank 
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of E n gland, and with dw bndiWM of piirata 
bankera. Joint-stock banks ara eAablitlMd 
chieSy in London, but have Tcry ni 
branch bank* connected with throi. 

Bank or Loan. An institntion formed 
for the pnrpCH of advaocing money npon 
orttcloa <^ merchandiie. Such banks are not 
known in this country, the money lending 
upon pledges being committed to pawn- 
brokers, — See Pom, also Louk Sacietg, 

BAHKorOAKa. A seat or bench of rowen 
in a Igalley or barge ; theae are c^led the 
ihought by seamen. 

Bank, Putatb. Printe banks, oom- 
monly called banking houses, and their pro* 
prietOT* bankers, are those established by « 
small Domber of prifate indiiiduals. They 
act as banki of depoait only, and not Ot 
issne, yet carry on the naoal bnsiDeas of other 
banks as to remittanoea and diaconnts ; not 
giTiog interest npon the deposits left in theii 
bands, hot dependii^ for their profits npon 
the intereat tlwy can obtain for (he property 
■0 deposited. 

Bank, Pbovihcial on Covnibt. By 
fliis name is understood such a bank of isana 
as is established beyond the limits of tha 
metropolitan district, which, a* explained 
in the charter of the bank of En^and, ex- 
tends to 65 miles aronnd London. The bank 
of England may howerer act and establish 
bank* beyond this distance, thongh it cannot 
prerent other banks ttam circniating their 
own notes, provided snch place of drcnlation 
be withoDt Uie limits of the cliarter. Country 
banks nsnallT allow from 2} to 4 per cent, 
interest on deposits, chargiog 4 or 5 per cent, 
upon orer-drafU, and ^ per cent, commis- 
aioD, though these terms vary conrider^ly 
In different places. 

Bakk, To. To deposit money in tho 
hands of a banker. 

Bank Bili.b on Bank Poet Bul. J; 
cheque given by one of the casbien of the 
bank for money deposited. These billa are 
adopted (or the safe remittance of money 
from one part of the country to another, and 
shonid one be lost the owner may recoTet 
from the person who finds it. 

Bakk Note. A note issued ttiyra a bank, 
which is payable oo demand. The duty paid 
as a stamp duty by country banka upon the 
issue of notes is at their option eiUier 7<. par 
f 100 circulation, or else as follows upon each 
note: £5, If. id. £\0. It. 9(1. jCSO, Zt. 
jgaO, 3t. £iO, bt. £100, St. 6d. 

Bank Tokkn. Silyer coins issued by the 
bank of England during a deficiency of the 
circniating medium in 1813, and dra<m in 
soon afterwards. The bank token wai worth 
3*. The half token Is. 6d. 

Banekb. In ■eamanship, is a small flat 
bottomed Teasel, used m the cod lishery on 
the bsnks of Neitfoundlaud. 
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I- Banebupt. a trader who ii niuble to pay 
ths mooef dcmuidi jnstlr made upon bim, 
■nd nho hu conmuCted inch in let, called 
an act of bankniptcj, ai impliei that be is 
in neb I litnation. (Secret.) Ifhebne 
not committed mchan act bail inioiolYeat. 
By a trader ii signified a dealer in or mana- 
fiwtnrer of any commodity, and elio litery- 
■table kwpen. coach pioprieton, canien, 
ihipowiierB, nnctiuneen, apothecariea, mar- 
ketgardenen,cowlieepere,brickmaben,a]iun 
maken. lime barnen, and milleni. A penoD 
luTing committed an act of bankruptcy ; the 
de«d by wbich a peraon ii declared bankrupt, 
called a JIat of biHkmptcy, ia taken out In 
the binkmpt court, by tbe petition of one 
or moie creditor!, called tbe petitioning cre- 
ditor ; tbe ram dne to wham moit be, if one 
penon only, at least £iO ; if two peraons, 
not partners, £70 t if three credtton, £100, 
or more, {b and 6 Vict, c 122 ;) lO that no 
penon ean be a bankrupt, nnleai be be a 
trader, haTe committed an act of bankruptcy, 
and oire one or more of the abore snma. 
The petitioning creditor makes an affidi 

I other mattera. ' ' "* " 

T of chancery. 
to tlw bankraptcy office, eci 
a bond for .£200, undertaking to prore bia 
debt, and the act of bankruptcy of the trader. 
Tbia bond, by the set ft and 6 Vict, c 122, 
may be diapenssd with at the discretion (^ 
the lord ehsncelior. An entry li made of 
both in a book called tbe docket book, and 
this is called striking the docket sgainat tbe 
bankrupt. Hie court then grants a Bat oT 
bankruptcy, and issan a summons to the 
trader to appear before aneh eaort, when he 
ia called upon to deny or admit racb peti- 
(ioning creditor's debt, the act of bankruptcy, 
&o. If be deny, be ia allowed to proTC its 
falsity ; if be admit it, the court adjudicate, 
(see JtifrMdJeafion ,-) appoint tlmei of meeting 
of creditor! and aulgneM, (tee Attignea.) 
He also isauet hie warrant of aeiinre, which 
•mpowers a meaaenger to leardi for, and take 
potniiion of the property of the bankrupt. 
Tbe bankrupt nntt aurrender all bis property, 
nnder the penidty, for disobedience to the 
summona, of tranaportatlan, or imprisonmeut 
uid hard labor. He mast attend during 
reaaonable houra tbe meetings of trusteea, 



It then 






be may alio, in tbe presence of the aMignee» 
or their agent, inspect hii own books, papers 
or writings. A bankrupt ia free from arrest 
in coming to surrender, if not in enitody 
before, and after surrender during hie eiamU 
nation. At einmiiHitioa the commissioners 
may adjourn at their diaeretion or tint dit. 
After bia last eiamination he obtains bii cer- 
tificate, and is discharged. — (See Certificate 
viA Divideitd.) 
, Santam. IW wNtem poitioD of Jara ; 
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next to Bataiia that which ia of most Im- 
portance, baring been long the eaj^tal of the 
English settlements in these remote ialands. 
Tbe sultan bora tbe following flag, which ia 
■till mounted on the larger of the nativa 




Ha waa deposed hy the Dutch a few years 

aince, and in their handi the city atill con- 
tinnei, though ita unhealthy climate renders 
it incapable of that improrement which has 
been giien to BataTia. Ceranc is the ,resi- 
dence of the goremor. 

Bab or A Port, Hauoub, Blc. Aihoal 
or bank of sand, gruiel, &c. thrown np by the 
surge of the sea, at the month of a rirer or 
harbour, so aa to endanger and somslimei 
totally to preient navigation into it. 

Bar, Hatcb. A bar which hooks o*er ths 
hatches, to secure the hold £rom depredation. 

Babs, CAFtTAN, ate long thick polea, orw 
end of each of which is fitted into the bdes 
aronnd the dmm-head of the capstan, and by 
wUch ths wlude is turned roood. 

BaBATar.— See Barrctry. 

Babbadobs. The eaatenuDOat of tbe wind- 
ward islands in tbe W. Indiea, subject to G. 
Britain, and an island never taken by a foreign 
power. Its extent is about 166 s(|uare miln. 
lie surfacela geQerally low and undulating, 
the climate hot and subject to Imrricanes. Tb> 
products chiefly eugar, rum, molaaaes, arrow- 
root, cotton, ginger and aloes. Ita imports 
amounted in 1838 to ^627,047, exports to 
;g787,344. The number of inbabitanta are 
estimated at 100,000. I^. 133 N i ioa. 
59-4IW. Capital, Bridgetown. Tbefollowilc 
la the colonial seid of tt'- --• — ' 




Babbaoou Alobb. — See Aloet. 
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a large kke of which 3 miles 

tent i> foand in the iiland of Barbadoe*. 

BiKSaaT. A name giien to bU Uie N. 
part of Africa, between EgjrptsndtheAtUnCic 
Ooean, incl^iag Tuuii, Tripoli, Algiera, 
Barca, aad Morocco, An iccoBnC of what 
little commerce there ii will be fonod under 
the wordi Algienand Morocco. Itconnitg 
{lenerallr of gama, date*, figi, dmgi, irorr, 
and oetrich feathen; while the imparti ire 
English mBDOfactored goods generBlly , ind in 
puticnUr Haacheater goodi, hardware, ud 
mnikets. 

BAKCALao, A ipecie* of the cod fiih, 
cmght in the Sooth Sea, and alio plGntiTall; 
around the itland of Jnin Pemindei. 

Bakca Longa. a large Spanish cowting 
TCiael, narigated with log Mils, snd having 
two or three muts { theae Teuela are verj 
dunniDD in the Meditemnean. 

Babcilona. The second largest, and the 
moat indnstrions and floarishing of all the 
Spanish citiea. It is dtnatedln thecentre of 
the Catalonian coast on the Mediterranean, 
in lat. 41'. 2° N. and Z' 10 E. It is atronglr 
fbrtilied, well boilt and handsome. The hw- 
hour boweier is bad, being made by a mole 
or jettjr, within which there ia IB or 20 feet 
water, yet a bar fonna at the month of the 
barhonr, where there ia sometimes not more 
than 10 feet water; large ihipB must there- 
fore anchor without tiie mole. The annexed 
«nt shows the present condition of thia fine 
town, comnanded aa it ii by the fortreaa of 
JdoDJni. 
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belonging to the port carry the foUowiug 
flag, and are engaged in no foreign trade ex- 
cept to the Spanish W. Indies ; thej are few 
in number, and yearly decreauDg. Thoae 
engaged in the coasting trade are nm " 




Most Engbsh manufsctorsd goods are pro 
hibited to be imported , jodeed we aend little 
to Barcelona, eicept iron hoops, woollen atuffi 
•ud hardware, and these in small quancitiea ; 
the impOTta tram France are more conaidera- 
Ue,bnt the larger portiiHi is in tropical pro- 
dneefnim Cuba and PortoRico. Theeiporta 
are wrought silks, fire-arma, paper, hats, 
laoes, ribbons, &c. The neighbouiha>ad also 
produces immense qusnUtieB oF nuta. known 
hare aa Barcekma natg, thaDgh ahipped chiefly 
from Tarragona, he, of these England re- 
«tifa about 30,000 bags yearljr. Tha ihip* 




Aoooanta are kept in libim Catalan »2f. id. 
sterling nearly, dirided into 20 suedos, and 
these each into 13 dineroi. Tic lb. weight 
equals about G17< grstna English, eonae- 
quently 100 Barcelona Uu.>=to about 8S,215 
SToirdupoise. The yard called Caua— 21 
inches Terynearly. The qnartera is Hie mea- 
sure for grain, 100 of these e^usla 23} Win- 
chester huahela. The cai^ ia the aCandard 
meaanre for liquids, and is equal to 32'7 
imp. galls. 

Babi Polbs. The term bare polea implies 
a ship lying to, without any aail set whaterer, 
in a gale of wind, genwally speaking in oon- 
aeqnence of being on a lee shore. 

Babqb There are several terms in ship- 
pmg of such a varied and geoervl natnre, that 
it IS extrwnely difficult accurately to confine 
each withm certain limits, snch are barge, 
boat craft galley, ship, &c. A barge maybe 
designated in general terms aa a large, broad, 
shallow veaael, uaed for purposes of parade, 
or conveyance of commoditiea. Barges are of 
many different kinds, and are called by ve- 
nous names according to the services upon 
which they are employed, as a state barge, a 
coal barge or lighter, a sailing harge, Thamea 
bsrge &e A state barge being made for 
parade and used in proceasiona on the water 
IS neoessaiily of an ornamental form, and 
mostly decorated with flags, and lowed by 
oars 1 such an one is shown beneath. 




WbcD TOjil penonige* pleue to tike ihort 



ebutcter, or deeontcd with an ■inilDg or 
cmopT far tiie penonil accommodctian of 
tlie illiutricHu paitj ; the following nuy iraTe 




Prl*u> Bu(« of Ihe Gnnd Seigniar. Tgckejr. 

Tbtn an tiso ba^e* of b smaller kind for 
the nn of admirala and captwne of men oF 
war ; bnt theie are not ornamental, althongh 
M manned and rowed u to giTC reapect to 
the commander. Theadmiral'g bsrgeuindeed 
a mere boat, and not eren a Tery large one, 
it being reqniuCe that it ihonld be boiated into 
•nd out of the ihip to wiiich it b«long«. 

The aecond cUn of barge* OT thoie oaed 
for the coDTeTance of gooda are much varied 
in character. We shall firat allude to the eaoj 
ierge, which U in reohty a ligAirror a flat- 
bottomed barge, without either deck or aaili. 
It ii therefore only in common laognage that 
the term barge ia applied to thia Teasel ; it i> 
moied forward by long oaia or ratepi, and in 
eanalaandriTers mostly towed along by horsea. 
Lightera are' oaed for the transport of goods 
from (hips to the shore, or to places higher 
ap the stream, where aaila would be an in- 



be aem by the aqnareneas and aloping off of 
the head* of the Teasel, and by the large rud- 
der. The chanoter of tbeaail* will ihiHT itself 
in the cat. 




Blvar ThiiHi Barja.— No. I. 

It will be ea^y imagined that the lliameB 

barge it not adapted to poM under bridges or 

tbroogh canals ; we therefore lee hi^icr up 
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Uie stream bargeaof a ^ffiuent duraeter, the 
boll indeed resembles the last, bnt the mast 
andriggingareTerydifferant. The former lata 
dawn by meana of the tackle at the end of 
the mainstay, and which is seen jnit overthe 
head of the Teaael ; beaidea which, as will he 
readily aeen below, there i* no topmast, and iko 
Mulorer Che stern. Its other sails are alao Teiy 
different. These barges are seen in most of 
oar canala and rirers towed along by horses, 
and laden with cool*, com, or other artidea. 




A hargeof another character is seen in the 
.allowing cat ;— It is to the Germans what 
the coal barge ia to ua, and may be seen in 
ports and lirers of Germany in great numbers. 
coDTeying goods to and from shipping, and 
commoditieB from one part of the country to 




Nnmetoni other vesada are o 
criminately barges and boat* i for theae aec 
their indindual nanKs. 

Babiqa. a certwn raw silk brongbt fnun 
the E. Indies. 

Babilb. An Italian and Sidlian liquid 
messnre, varying in quantity at different 
places from 7 to 16 imp. galls. 

Barilla. (S'cula Da., Da., Ger., Let., 
Eng. Sonde, barilla Fr. BarripHa Ital. 
SoUa.barrilha Par. Soaa, AamVfa Spa, Sw.) 
Impure carbonate of soda, fbnnd native in 
Hongary *nd Bgypt, bat which is cUeSj 
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procured bjr bnmlog the ubea of w* planti. 
All •« ireodB indeed, a» well at those growing 
in salt marabea, and od the ihores wuhed bj 
the tide, yield thii ■Ikali ; but Chow plants 
whieh jield it in the gnatett abimduice are 
different kinds of Jiieui, (»ee Kelp,) and the 
nUmla nda, and the laltola Aa/t which jield 
the beat barilla. The plant! named, and which 
■re shown annexed, are grown in Tery conai- 
derable qnmCitiea along tbeE. and S. ^orCB 
of Spain. 




A, Sahota KbU. B. SaitalaSBda. 

He plant! are gathered in September, dried 
and bnmt in iaroacea heated so u to bring 
the sshEB into a state of imperfect fusion, 
when tliej' concrete into bard, dry, cellular 
masses of a grey color. Sicily and Teneriffe 
prodnce good barilla, but inferior to that of 
Alieant and CarChagena. Prime quality in 
barilla is to be ascertained by its strong amell 
when wetted, and by its whidah color ; its use 
is in soap making, bleaching, and the glasa 
nsnofitctare. The daty is now 5i. per ton- 

Babina. a kind of ailk. 

Bakk. a ship. — See Bargut. 

Babk. The coTering of trees and plants. 
Bark is of a variety of sort* and naeg ; gome 
kinds are used in tanning, as the oak bark ; 
Others in dyeing, u the walnut, qaercitroa, 
&c.; odiers in medicine, as AngaaCurB, qnin. 
qoina or Jeanit'a bark, csscarillB, &c. ; othars ' 
grocery, as mace, cinnamon, cassia ligaea, 
&c That of the coric tree is mgasfoctared 
into corks, and that of the lime tree into 
cordage and mats, known as bast. (See these 
Tarions names.) Also in the E. and W. In- 
dies, Sonth Seaa, See. , a kind of cloth is made 
ft«m the bark of a tree, which, when stripped 
iiDa ttw tnidc, macerated in water, and 
bsalen, brtakt into nnmerons craieing fibres 
like lace, and hence called Uie lace bark tree, 
Lcgelta iinitarta. 

Baolby. (Or^eFr. Gertit Ger. Orto 
ItaL Cebada Sp. B^g Dan. Biugg Swe. 
JTonleiim Lat. Ceneda Par.) A apedes of 
com. grown in the soath of England, as the 
tbod of horaes, and for fattening pigs and 
poDltry ; bnt in more northern parts, in 
Wales, &c., as fbod for people. lAiere are 
many Tarietiea of barley, distinguished either 
by the time of sowing,, as spring barley and 
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winter barley, or else by the rows of grain in 
ttie ear, Oif superior barleys from 2 to 3 
hnshels of seed being sowed M the acre pro- 
duce from 30 to GO bushels. weigMngapon the 
ayeragv 50 Iba. per bushel, though it is evident 
that mnch depends upon the weather. Intlus 
country its principal value is for malting. The 
common barley has bat two rows of grains in 
the ear. Bigg w bear is a aii.rowed barley, 
preferred in Scotland, although an inferior 
kind,onacconntof its ripening well when aown 
lateinapring; 11 Iba. of grain produce about 
12 Iba. of flour. The last com laws (1B42) 
impose a daty per quarter as follows : — When 
the average price ia under 26i. tiie duty js 
lU.; 26t.andnnder27(.itial0(.; 27t. and 
under 30*. the dnty is St. per quarter ; each 
shilling increase of price beyond 30f . produces 
a decrease of dnty of the same amount up to 
37i BO thatif thepncebe37j and upwards 
the dnty will be Is only If bmugbt fVom 
the Bntiah possessions out of Europe the dnty 
is 2> 6(f if the price be under 2Bt per 
quarter dimuuahing Gil upon the mcrease of 
every ahilbng of poce unW the duty is only 
6d Peari and Scotdi barley is barley de 
pnved of it ' ' 




Bordeuta duticim. B. Bigg 



Bablby Cobn. The ancient unit of En- 
glish long measure ; three ears of wheat 
plucked ftom the middle ^of the ear laid end 
to end being thought equal to an inch. 

" IT Sdoak. a preparation of sugar 
long yellow sticks, which were fla- 
vered originally with sweeCwort or extract of 
malt, bnt now flavored with lemon. 

A spedes of shell flsh dtta 
fbund sticking to the bottoms of ships, to 
rocki, &c. One great use of copper sheathing 

to prevent the adhesion of this animal, 

ich wlien in abundance much impedes the 
progress of the vessel. It is one of those few 
fish, the shell of which is in many pieces. 

PHE ExcaBauiB. The judges 
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BARauB OR Bark. A general name giyen 
to amall ships ; it is howeyer peculiarly ap- 
propriated by seamen to those which carry 
three masts without a mizen topsaiL Sailors 
employed in the ooal trade apply this dis- 
tinction to a broad-stemed ship, without a 
figure head. 

Barraob. a kind of linen interwoven 
with worsted flowers, manufiictared at Caen 
in Normandy, and its neighbourhood. 

Barratry. Any fraudulent act committed 
by the master, captain, or crew of a yessel, to 
the injury of the cargo or ship, such as run- 
ning her out of her course, sinking or desert- 
ing her, embeiEzling the caigo, running away 
with the ship, smuggling, leaying oonyoy or 
any other offence which may occasion the 
vessel to be arrested, detained, forfeited or 
lost. In England barratry supposes a posi- 
tive injurious act, but in some other countries 
wilAil neglect, gross ignorance or rashness 
are included in the term. Barratry of most 
descriptions is punished as a crime. It is one 
of the losses covered by insurance, and the 
owner may thus protest himself against the 
act of the master and sailors appointed by 
himself. 

Barrel. A wooden vessel made by the 
cooper, of staves bound together by hoops, 
and closed at both ends : also a measure ot 
capacity for liquids. 

ABarrel of Beer it equal to 36 galls. 

« Flour or meal 196 Iba. 

» Wheat, beam, peas, or rye 280 lbs. 

if Barley and rapie seed about 224 lbs. 

» Malt 1681bs. 

Anchovies, from 16 to 50 lbs. 

Candles 1201bs. 

M Soap 2561b8. 

# Herrings 32 galls. 

» [ Barilla or potass. 200 lbs. 

Nuts, apples, lie 3 bus. 

Sliip beef or pork 200 lbs. 

Ratsins I cwt. 

Essex butter 106 lbs. 

Sassex butter 256 lbs. 

Salmon 42gall8. 

Gunpowder 1 cwt. 

Barrel Bulk. In shipping, a measure of 
capacity equal to 5 cubic feet ; therefore 8 
barrel bulk are equal to 1 ton measurement. 

Barricado. a strong wooden rail sup- 
ported by stanchioDS extending across the 
foremost part of the quarter deck. 

Barriuub. a Frendi liquid measure, 
equal in Bordeaux to about 50^ imp. galls. ; 
in Nantes to 52f ; in Rochelle 38^ ; in Rouen 
43. In Montpelier the barrique for oil con- 
tains only 7^ imp. galls., that for wine 5| do. 

Barrister. A counsel admitted to plead 
at the bar, and there to take upon him the 
protection and defence of his clunts. 

Barter. The exchanging of one commo- 
dity for another, called also truck. Hence 
when masters pay their workmen in goods 
rather than in money, the plan is called the 
truck system. In ariUimetic it^ngnifies that 



rule by which the value or quantity of one 
commodity is equalized to a given value and 
quantity of another. It must be evident that 
when goods are exchanged for others, they 
ought to be of equal value ; thus if A exchange 
20 quarters of com at bOs. with B for com 
at 60«., it is evident that A must receive less 
in quantity than what he gives, as he gets a 
better article. Hence the application of the 
rule of proportion to work out sums in barter; 
for if the quantity and price of the one article 
be multiplied together, and the product di- 
vided by the other, it will give what is required 
whether in quantity or price ; for it might be 
requisite to ascertain the latter, as for exam- 
ple, if A require a certain quantity as 40 
quarters in return for the 20 he has to part 
with, the value of the former must therefore 
be in accordance. In working the sums then 
in both the above cases the stating and result 
would be as follows : — 

If A50»....a0qr.. ..B 60«....]6|qTB. 
80qr..50r B40qr..25f. 

Barutikb Silks. Particular kinds of silk 
manutactured in Persia. 

Barwood. a red dye wood brought from 
Africa, particularly from Angola ; Uie dark 
red which is commonly seen upon British 
bandanna handkerchiefs is commonly pro- 
duced by barwood, saddened by sulphate of 
iron. The duty is now 2s, per ton. In 1840, 
when it was 5«., the whole duty collected was 
£185, showing 740 tons as the quantity im- 
ported in that year. Thetrue name of the tree 
is not known. 

Barytes. a very heavy earthy mineral, 
which is not found pure in a natural state, 
but combined either with sulphuric acid, 
forming sulphate of barytes or heavy spar ; 
or vrith carbonic acid, forming carbonate of 
barytes. It is so abundant in some parts of 
England, particularly around Bristol, that the 
roads have even been mended with it. The 
salts of barytes are violent and certain poisons, 
destroying animals by inflaming the intestines. 
The sulphate is when pure of a clear white 
color, and when ground up either with oil or 
water forms that pigment known to the painter 
as constant white, so called because it does 
not become altered in tint as white lead does, 
by contact with sulphurous and other vapors. 

Basin, Sale by the. At Amsterdam a 
public sale made by authority, over which pre- 
sides an officer appointed by the magistrates. 
It is so called, because before the lots are 
delivered to the highest bidder, they oom- 
monly strike on a copper basin, to give notice 
that the lot is going to be adjudged. 

Basin of a Dock. The part where the 
water is confined by double flood-gates. Basin 
also implies some part of a haven which opens 
from a narrow cluinnel into a spacioas re- 
ceptacle for shipping. 
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Baskct Rod*. The yculf rikoot* of one 
or two specia of &e willow tree, cut down 
and tied in bundles, piT^^S " ^^^ when im- 
ported of 6d. per bundle peeled, uid 3d. nn. 
pMled ; inch bundles not Exceeding 3 feet in 
(dnnunference at the band which tiea them. 

BAiKBts. Teueli made of flexible ma. 
tsrials, platted together, mdi le willow rods, 
■lipaof wood, nidtia,itTsw, Sic The baiketa 
ntnalljr imported an of a flutes clan, and psf 
an ad valorem dot; of 10 per cent. Id the 
frnjttnulebaaketaaredueflfiued, (ueAvU) 
Mine of them of Mrtain, olhen of oncvtain 
qoantitr- NnmanHU commodiHei are im- 
port^ in baaketi. 

BAfSA. A liquid meaaanof Venma, equal 
to about 1 imp. gall. 

Babt. The iiuMiT bark of the lime tree 



_ . , \g, Tber ate oaed moat ei- 

teniiTely bj gardenere for oorering ora their 
tender plaota from froat w other injiuy ; and 
when Mparated in stringi for tfeing up Hie 
planti of the garden. It comee From Roioa 
in the atate of mate, the dntj upon which ia 
9 per cent. Upon bait ropea 5i. trom F.C., 
and 2i. M, from B.P. per cwt. 

Bastabds. — See Sugar. 

Bata«ia. The capital of the ialand of 
Jara and of the Dntch poaaetaiooa in the 
eait, ia litoated on the north west of the ia- 
land ; the adjoining bay offorda accure an- 
chorage for Teaaels of 500 tons borden. A 
amsii river and aome canala run tbrongh the 
town, which with other caoaea render Bataria 
Tflrj mihetUthj, thongh It hu been much ink- 
prored lately. The population eiclnnTe of 
troops is eatimated at 60,000. lie commerce 
of Batavia is not only that of Ga iaUnd bat 
of DBari; the whole Archipelago, with the ex- 
ception of UieFbiUpplMS. Itieiporti consist 
at ooffta, mace, dores, natmegs. 



•agar, 



wood, tortoiaeahdl, bird's 
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CUna,) piece gooda, tobacco, 
aalt and beaanre, in all 18) miltiona florins. 
Its imports are cotton, woollena, provinoDSj 
■pirita,wineg,opinm, lead, copper, itMl, iron, 
India piece goods, Chinese aUka, * -~ 






. Man; of 



ae things ue 



for n-exportation either to China or 
Europe. The flog npiHi Bataiian Teaaels i 
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The wdghts nted are those of the CUmm. 
Accounts are kept in the florin or guilder, 
diTided into oenrimee or 100 parts, repn- 
aentedbyacopperccinageofdoit*. lieflorin 
ia cttimalsd at 12 to the :£' aterling. 

Batb Stohk. Astooedug oat of the quar- 
ries upon Charlton Down, near Bath, and 
used in building. 

Batman. A wdght Used in Turkey snd 
Perns, divided into the greater and lesser 
batman ; the Ibrmer in Turkey ta equal to 
about ISTi lbs. Engliib nearly ; the leaser 
batman i«} of the greater. In Persia the lesser 
batman is equal to sbont 6^ Iba. BTOirdupoiBe, 
Uie greater batman ia double this quantity. 

Batta. In India, a per oentage allow- 
aoee or agio. Una the aieca rupee bears a 
bittior agio of 16 percent, as compared with 
the current mpee, 100 sicca mpeea being 
worth 1 16 cnrrent rupees. Batta alio aigni- 
Ges a giatoity or bonus given in addition to 
wages, as for example by the E. I. company 
to ita offieers. 

BAi-raNS. Thin pieces of ode or fir nailed 
to the mast head, nod to (he midship part of 
the yards. Battens of the hatches are any 
Irmg narrow pieces of wood or Btraightoied 
hoops nailed over the edges <rf the tarpan- 
lings wliich co*er the hatches to keep all se- 
cure. Tracing battena are piecea oif wood, 
about 3 inches thick, nailed to the beams of 
the ship, instead ot cleats, to aliog the aea- 
men'a hammocks to. Battens in the timber 
trade are deala of Tarious length, bat not ex- 
ceeding 7 indiea in widlh. They are gene- 
rally excdlent timber, being cat from young 
atraight growing trees. They pay a duty of 
lb. per load of SO cubic feet. 

Battsw Ehob. Pieces of batten timber 
\ta» than 6 feet in length, 

Baizi. a small aiirer coLu of aome parts 
of Germany and Switzerland, worth about 
\\d. Enghah. 

Batiks FOB Fibb-Shifs. Small bundlea 
of any sort of bruah wood, which ia toagii 
snd eaaiiy kindled, as birch twiga. They are 
generrily 2 or 3 feet in length, bave all thrir 
bnah enda lying one way, the other enda being 
tied bother wiUi amill cords ; and ani 
then dipped in a kettle of melted compoaiticHi 
A the bnah endg. The branches are after- 
wards confined by the band to prevent them 
from breaking off by moving aboat, and alio 
to make tliem bum more fiercely. 

Bay. An inlet of the sea coaat, between 
two^capea or promontoriee, where ahipping 
may ride at anchor. Small baya are called 
ereeka, havens, or roada. 

Bav Salt. A eosrse impure salt, manu- 
factured chieily in Italy, France, Spain, 'and 
Porti^al, by evaporating aea water byjthe 
heat of the ann in clay pita dug near the 
Shore. It is cliiefly employed in the coring 
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Bay Lbatss. The leayei of Laurtu no- 
hUiat the bay tree. They are used ae fiaYoriog 
ingredients in many oolinary prooeases, and 
are osnally found adhering to sticks of Spa- 
nish licorice when imported, being wrapped 
aronnd them in the first instance to preyent 
the sticks uniting to each other. 

Bazaar. An eastern market or general 
place of sale for commodities ; some are open 
for bulky and common commodities, others 
are inclosed by buildings, in which the finer 
fltuffs and silks are exposed for sale. The word 
has latdy been adopted in England as a 
general emporium for articles dbiefiy of a 
small and £giacy kind. 

Bazat or Baza. A kind of fine cotton 
imported from Jerusalem. It is called either 
Baza or Jerusalem cotton. 

Bazbndgbs. a yegetable substance, used 
by the Turks and oti^er eastern nations in 
dyeing scarlet. 

Bdellium. {Aflatoonkxtih,) Agum resin, 
semi-pellucid, of a yellowish brown or dark 
brown color, according to its age, brittle, of 
a bitterish taste and strong smell like that of 
myrrh. It is found in Arabia and Persia, but 
from what tree gathered is not known. 

Bbach. The sea shore or margin of the 
sea, particularly that part that is dashed by 
the wayes. 

Bbacon. a post or stake erected oyer a 
shoal or sand btmk as a warning to seamen to 
keep at a distance $ also a signal post at the 
top of hills. 

Bbaconaoe. a small duty paid in some 
places for keeping beacons in repair. 

Brads. {Rosatret^r, Rotenkrange Qtec, 
Paternosters Du. Conme Ital. Coronas Sp.) 
Small round globules of glass, pearl, precious 
stones, coral, amber, and otiier materials, 
and used as necklaces, and yarious purposes 
of ornament. Large quantities are exported 
from England for the African and Indian 
markets, and also others of a different kind 
imported from yarious places, particularly 
from Venice. Glass beads and bugles or 
long beads pay a duty of Zd, per lb. All 
others 15 per cent, ad valorem. 

Brad Proof. Among distillers and yen- 
dors of liquors a mode of ascertaining the 
strength of spirituous liquors, by putting a 
little in a phial, shaking it, and then look- 
ing at the beads or bubbles which are oc- 
casioned by the agitation ; if these go off 
quickly the spirit is strong, if not it is either 
weak or else foul with sugar or other added 
ingredients. 

Beak Head. A small platform at the 
fore-part of the upper deck in large ships, 
occasionally for the use of a gun, but more 
often for the conyenience of the men. At 
the aft part of the beak head is a bulk head, 
called the beak head bulk head, which incloses 
the forecastle. 



Bram. In trade, is a term sometimea im* 
plying the whole apparatus for weighing. 

Beam. A strong piece of timber ; in ships 
the timbers properly so called extend from 
one side of tiie ship to the other, to support 
the decks, and keep the sides in their places, 
to which they are firmly attached by means 
of strong knees, and sometimes by standards. 
The beak head beam is the broadest beam in 
the ship, and generally made of two breadths 
dowell^ together. The midship beam is the 
longest beam in the ship, beinglodgedbetween 
the widest frames of timber. At about % 
the height from the keel to the lower deck 
are laid a range of beams to str^igtiien the 
hold, and support a platform sailed the orlop, 
whidi contains the cables and stores of the 
ship ; these beams are called orlop beams. 
On the beam implies any distance from the 
ship on a line with the beams; thus objects 
seen opposite to the sides of a ship are said 
to be on the starboard or larboard beam. 
On the weather beam is on that side where 
the wind blows. Before the beam is an arch 
of the horizon comprehended between the line 
which crosses the ship's length at right angles, 
and some object at a distance before it. Thus 
if a ship steering W. discoyer an island on 
the right three points before the beam, the 
island must bear N.W. by N. from the ship. 
Abqfi the beam, (see Abqft. ) Beam Ends «• a 
ship is said to be on her beam ends when 
laying down on her side or in a position ap- 
proadiing it, so that her beams are nearly 
yertical. 

Brans. (Bonn«r Da. Sooner Du. IP^eves 
Fr. Bohnen Ger. Face Ital. Faxfos Por. 
jBis^ofSp. BooduRuss.) Well-known yege- 
table of the^ pulse kind, extensiyely culti- 
yated in fields and gardens. If the seed be 
imported it pays a duty as follows per quar- 
ter. If the ayerage price be under 30«., duty 
lOf. 6<7. ; if 30f. and under 33«. lOf. 6J. ; 
diminishing afterwards \s, per quarter, as 
the price increases to the same amount. If 
the beans be deriyed from British possessions 
out of Europe, at a price under 30f. the duty- 
is 3f . per quarter ; aboye 30«. the duty dimi- 
nishes 6^. per quarter as the price increases 
\s. ; until the price be 34«. when the duty is 
stationary at ^d. per quarter. In the former 
case the duty is stationary at \s. when the 
price arriyes at or exceeds A2s, per quarter. 

Bean Cod. A small Portuguese fishing 
boat. 

Bear, Brrr or Bigg. A particular kind 
of barley. — See Barley. 

Brar Skins and Brar's Grrasr. The 
bear is the largest of that particular class of 
animals called plantigrade^ that is such as in 
walking plant llie whole of their feet upon the 
ground. There are seyeral species of this 
animal, but those from which the fiir and 
grease is taken, are chiefly the white polar 



bear, the btocb AmBricen bear, and the com- 
mon brown bear. The hajr of the Drat u 
white, of tbe Becond black, of the other brown, 
and of all long, BUk;, straigbt and aoft, nied 
here w a Air for mafiit, cairiage mata, trim- 
ming, &c. The cold countries of Europe, 
Asia, and America, are the native haunts of 
the bear tribe i one of thoie «e here allade 
to is found tbroughoat the whole of north 
America from the (hore of the Arctic Sea to 
Its aoatheraeitremitf. About 2000 skins are 
now exported per annom bj the Hadsoo's 
Bay Company, and thirty years ago, no less 
than 192,479 Were eiported from Quebec In 
one year ; added to which It may be obserred 
that the Indians use them initeftd of blanket! 
and clothing. Where the bear'l fsyorite food 
la plenteoni thfc animaJs gre>w to a large size, 
and yield a great qaontity of oil or greiN. 
Their weight when fat will often amount to 5 
or 600 lbs, , and their skin be eqnal in size to 
thatofanox. Scientiflcallyspeaking the black 
hear is known by having the ooieand forehead 
almoBt on the same line, and the palms of the 
feet and hands Tery short. The hearishanted 
chiefly in the antomn ai be Is then in the 
Sneit far, and highest grease. He is Tery 
tenacious of life, and although at liberty wil! 
beldom attack man, yet when irritated or 
wounded is one of the moat ferocions ani- 
mals, and in kiUing his prey has a pecnliiirity 
that renders death by a bear mbst horrible. 
Unlike the cat tribe, who kill their prey by 
attacking a vital part, and wait its death be- 
fore preying upon it, this animal tears any 
part it files upon, eats the part liitten off, 
then tears away a lecond mouthful, and so on 
mitil satialied, keeping its unfbrtanate lictim 
alive it may be for hours. 




The Polar bear is a stitt larger animal, in- 
habiting the Arctic ri^ons in immense num- 
bers, and livin]^'Mon Rnch marine animals 
and offal thrown t^' by the sea as it can col- 
lect. In the winter the Polar bear lies fbr 
three or four months bnried in the snow. 
The akin is very valuable and ornamental, and 
to the Esqnimani and people of Labrador, 
Greenland, &a., an article of considerable 
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commercial traffic, beaides being their war- 
mest and most favorite garment, and article 
oft>cddiDg. The diatingoishing characters of 
this bear are the great length of the body 
compared with its height, the length of ths 
neck, the large alie of the soles irf the (eet, 
and the fineness and length of the hair. The 
size varies considerably ; some have been 
described as measuring 13 feet long, and 
weighing 1600 lbs., but the most usual siie 
is 7 or 8 feet, and weight 1000 Ibi., though 
this last depends much upon the season of 
the year, llie for has the peculiarity already 
alluded to of the badger, and with much 
greater force, that It cannot lie wetted. Thns 
the Polar bear, even after a awim of many 
miles, has but to shake bis coat, and he is 
as dry as when he took the water. 




The common brown bear Is however the 
most common species, and that whose fur we 
ore best acquainted with. This animal ia 
frequent m the N. of Europe and Asia, so 
common indeed in Russia, and made aa sub* 
servient to numerous purposes of defence 
from the cold, as to occasion this animal to 
be the type of that nation. 




The flesh is savoury; the fat is used u oil, 
while lieu- muffs and bear coats are among the 
most faahibnable and comfcrtable of Russian 
clothing. InShetemperate latitudes, although 
our ladies are fond of handsome bear-skin 
muffal yet the fat of the animal ia applied to 
very different purposes, being in no amalt 
request a* a cosmetic ; and that the public 
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mil duly appreciate the true Tendon of thii 
article, it ia onderatood to be neceuarr to 
fetch the bear aliie, and fatten it with offal in 
the eeltar of the proprietor. Hence there U 
a Terr conaideraUe demand for live bean, aa 
well ai for the akioa of dead oaea, thoogh it 
ia more than probable that one Teritable bear 
may impart virtoe, and give currency to the 
lard of 100 hogs. Thta bear is immediately 
knownby tbepcculiarform of thehead. Bear 
akine pay a duly of 3». each if fiom foreign 
countriea. From EngHab colonies 2(. each. 

BaAH, TO. To be aeea or move in a certain 
poaition, u the Land'a End bore E. N. E., 
that ia, it waa aeen from the ihip in ■ line 
with the E. N. E. point of the compaaa. TO 
tear dmcn npoo an BBemy ia to take adTan- 
tage of tbe wind in spproaching him, or being 
to windward to approach the enemy by sailing 
large or from the wind. Te bear in uilA the 
land is to aail close to it. 7b bear q^, to 
keep at a diaCance ; aUo to keep any weight 
which ia being boiated up clear from rubbing 
against the aides, aa beat off the boat, bear 
off that caak, Su;. To bear up or atcay ia to 
changethe co'une orthe ahip, in order to make 
her run before the wind, after ahe bad sailed 
for aome time on a aide wind. To bear np 
■eema to have reference to the helm only, aa 
bear np the helm aweather ; with reipect to 
any thing else, it ia aud bear away, or bear 
down, as we bore away for Torbay, to bear 
down upon an enemy, &c. Bear a head im- 
plies dispatch, make haste. 

BiASDiNa. The operation of clipping, 
plaaking, or otherwise diminishing auy piece 
of timber or plank from a given fine. 

BbABKB or A BlLI. OF EXCHANQI. A 

person in whose bands the bill is, and in 
faror of whom the last indorsement was 
nade. He is tberefbre the legal holder of it. 
' BsAKiHo. The situaHon of any distant 
ebject, estimated with r^ard to the ship's 
position, 

Bkatinb Flax, Hbup, lie. An operation 
performed npon the stalks, after having been 
soaked for some days in water, in order to 
beat away the separated skin, polp. Sic, and 
render more ao^ the fibres whidi are left 
Beating: in bookbinding, denotes the knock 
ing a book in qnires on a block, with a heavy 
broad-faced hammer,after folding and b^ore 
binding or stitching it. 

BEATtNG. The operation of making a 
progress at sea againat the direction of the 
wind, in a zigzag line or traverse j beat ng 
however, ia generally nnderstood to be turomg 
to windward in a atorm or fresh wind 

Bbaveb. Tlist genua of animals from 
whoae fur our best hata are made, constats ot 
but one species, and that one pecnUar in its 
locality, being found only in wild reedy plaoea 
af cold coBDtriea. In Europe it la nearly 
extinct ; in America rapidly becoming so 
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although an animal of qi 
still in the nneiplored paita of that continent, 
OS there are immenae tracta of conntry adapted 
to the habits of the beaver, there nay yet be 
innumerable multitudes. la a eanuuErcial 
point of view thia is a valuable animal. The 
fnr ia more beautifol and glossy than almost 
any other of the same Oneness. In dyeing it 
takes a rich black color, without having its 
glossiness impaired, it wears well, is not in- 
; jured by rain, and it readily unites into « 
, strong, though lightandfleiibleMric, by the 
, operation called felting. From thtae and other 
[ causes the fur of the beaver is * better ma- 
terial for hats than any other kaown. Accor- 
dingly it iraa very early used Ebr this purpose, 
and that so exclosively, while beavers vrera 
plentiful, that both the English and Latin 
name of the animal became synonvmoos for 
this article of dress. The skin of the beaver 
is also used for gloves, and sometimes even 
for shoes, but both are of very inferior quality, 
the akin of the animal being harsh and po- 
rous. There is another part of the beaver 
which has been used in medicine, though oow 
discontinued, called castor. fSee Cattor.} 
Other circumstances render the beaver highly 
interesting, particularly its wonderful instincts 
' conformatioD. It is about as large as a 



I moderate-siied dog, but with short legs. 

i regularly builds for itself at the approach of 
winter a dam around its habitation, to keep 
off the floodings of winter ; and that habi- 
tation itself is made in a most cnrions man. 
ner of sdcks, grass, and other substances, and 
covered with a I'oof of the same materials, 
until it is perfectly air-tight and warm. It 
need scarcely be mentioned that the beaver ia 
assiduously bunted, and aome idea may be 
formed of tbe number annually killed, and by 
the reladve abiuidance of the animals at two 
distant periods, by the fact, that in 1B31 there 
were imported from Canada alone to thia 
country 126,914 skins. In 1840 not more 
than 70,000 altogether, or rather more than 
half as many. The duty npon beaver skins 
is Si. each ttain Europe and the United 
States, and 2d. each from Canada «id Hnd- 
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ItacALii, TO, To intercept the carrent of 
tbe wind ID iti piBuge to a ^ip, b; meaaa 
of any cantigaoiu object, at a high shore, or 
■Dme other ahip to iriDdward. At ttiia time 
tlie BaiU remun in b atate of rest, and ore 
conBCqaentlf depriTed of their power to go- 
Tem the motion of tbe ship. A ship maj be 
becalmed also b; a complete Btagaation of 
the wind. 

Bkckitb. Ad; thiog naed to confine loose 
ropea, Uckles, oara, or spars, in acanTeuient 
place ; hence beckets are either large hoolts, 
wooden brackets, or pieces of rope, made 
with a knot at one end, and a loop at the 

Ben. Tharestiagplaceof anything, as the 
bed of a CBsfa. Bedi, in ship-building, are 
IJiick pieces of timber placed nnder the quar- 
ters, so as to anpporl; the bulge or booge 
idKnre the deck, lie bed ia ^so the greatest 
diameter in bowsprits, also the bottom of a 
fiver ia caUed its bed. 

Bbb. la ihip-bmlding, a piece of elm 
plank, bolted on the apper end of the bow- 
sprit. There are always two of them. One 

Bii Blocks. Two sheaves, which are let 
into asqoBTe frame to be bolted underthe bees 
at the outer end of the bowsprit ; the bolts 
serving aa the ajies or pins for the Hheaves. 

BsECH Tbbi. This may justly be called 
one of our moat valoable trees, and amongst 
tlie largest in dimensions, aometimea rivalling 
even the oak in size, yet when the timber is 
■mall or crooked it is perhapa of all othera 
tbe most indiiferent. Another circumstance 
is, that scarcely any thing whatever will grow 
beseath its shade, or the drip of its leaves. 
The wood in a green state is brittle and hard, 
bnt by no means tough like that of the oak 
or ash. Submersed or kept constantly 
it is very durable, and itduable for wal 
works. It has also been recommended for 
the keels and planking of ships, bat we think 
erroneously, as there is no wood more suliject 
to be attacked with dry rot, and eaten by 
beetles. Exposed alternately to moistnreand 
dryness it loan rots and decays, hence is a 
bad wood for posts, ruls, or weather boards 
for buildinga. In England agteat proportion 
of common famitnre, such as chiira, tables, 
bedsteads, Su;., which are uau^y stained in 
imitation of mahogany, or dyed in the man- 
ner of rose and other foreign woods, are made 
of l>eech. It is alsonaed forpanels of carts, 
and many purposes of joinery and turnery, 
as for the manufacture of planes, screws, 
wooden shovels, bowla, common rouaket 
Stocks, wheel-work, &c. Aa awood for fue 
beech is superior to tbst of moat other trees 
It erolies much beat, and bums with a clear 
flame, in a fresh as well as a dried i 
in both these respects is only inferior to the 
sycamore and tbe ash. The charcoal it pro- 
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duces is also of excellent quality, and its 
dried leaves, which retain an agreeable scent 
of green tea, are much used upon the con- 
tinent for the filling of ticking for beds. Tbe 
fruit ot the tree is called matt and is a kind 
of double triangular nut They contam a 
aweet oily kernel and is a favorite food with 
many ammale In France an excellent oil is 
expressed from them called beechen oil, 
□seful for domestic purposes and for baroing 
in lamps 




Beecli Tree —Fagm tglraliai. 

Bhech Oil.— See BtecA 7V«. 

Bbkf. The dnty upon beef, whether fresh 
or salted, is 8». per cwt. from P. C, 2». from 
B. P. The former was nntil last year pro- 
hibited. Immense quautides of this article 
are salted, and made up in tierces, barrels, 
and half barrels in all tbe sea-ports of Ire- 
land, for exportation. Tbe carcases are cut 
up in pieces ot abont 9 lbs. weight each, 
liiese are rubbed over with salt brought from 
Cheshire thiongh Liverpool, with a propor- 
tionate quantity of saltpetre ; and after lying 
a few days in the salt are packed into the 
casks along with salt. The casks being 
headed up brine is poured into the bung- 
holes till completely full, when they are ready 
fbrahipping: the same proceaa is pursued with 
pork. A tierce of Irish beef weighs 304 lbs. 
A barrel 200 lbs., and a half barret 100 lbs. 

Bbsf Wood. A highly ornamental wood, 
the produce of a large tree growing m New 
South Wales, not known however accurately 
by name. It is shipped in logs of 9 or 10 
feet long and a fool in diameter. Tbe color 
is a light red, marked with darker streaks, 
but not so beautiful as mahogany. It is used 
for inlaying articlea made of commoner woods, 
bnt as this style of decoration is now out of 
fashion, its consumption is extremely small, 
so small indeed that none was imported 
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daring either the last or foregoing year. The 
duty is 5«. per ton. 

BiSR AND Alb. {Biere Fr. Bier Ger. 
Oel Da. Birra Ital. Pirvo Rass. Cerveza Sp.) 
The fermented infusion of malted barley, 
flayored with hops, constitutes those com- 
mon beverages called ale, beer, porter, table 
beer, &c., but there are many beyerages of 
inferior quality to which this name is given, 
such as spruce beer, ginger beer, &c., all 
of which consist of a saccharine liquor, par- 
tially advanced in the vinous fermentation, 
and flavoured with peculiar substances. The 
use of any drugs or any other articles as fla- 
voring ingredients, or as substitutes for 
malt and hops, are expressly forbidden by 
56 Geo. Ill, c 58, which inflicts a penalty of 
j^200 upon a brewer, dealec in, or retailer of 
beer, so offending ; also no chemist, druggist, 
or other person, shall knowingly sell, send, 
or deliver to any brewer, retailer, &c., nor to 
any other person in trust for such brewer, 
&c., any coloring; except unground burnt 
malt, nor any adulterating drug, under a 
penalty of ;£^500. Neither is a brewer, by the 
statute 1 Will. IV, c 51, allowed to have on 
his premises any unmalted grain, under the 
penalty of seizure, and a forfeit of j^200. 
Previous to 1823 there were only two sorts 
of beer allowed to be brewed in England : 
viz. strong beer and small beer. By an act 
then passed an intermediate beer was allowed, 
but this not being suited to the public palate 
was soon disused. Ale and beer may now be 
brewed of any strength ; it passes from the 
brewers either immediately to the.consumer, 
to the dealer who sells it again by commis- 
sion or in wholesale quantities, to the pub- 
lican, and the beer shop, on whoise premises 
it is retailed. Since the abolition of the 
beer duties, in 1830, the regulations for the 
manufacture of beer are very few and simple, 
and consist only in taking out a licence, 
making entry of the premises, and abstaining 
from the use of any article other than malt 
and hops, and of course water, in the pre- 
paration of the beer. A brewer using any 
place or mash tun for the purpose of brew- 
ing, without having made an entry thereof at 
the nearest excise office, forfeits for every 
such offence j^200 ; and all the worts, beer, 
and materials, as also the utensils are for- 
feited, and may be seized by any officer. 
Brewers obstructing officers shall for every 
such offence forfeit ^glOO, (1 Will. IV, c 51.) 
The process of making beer and ale may be 
very briefly described : — The malt is bruised 
in a mill ; it is then placed in a mash tun, 
and water heated to about 145° in summer, 
and 160** in winter, poured upon it. The 
whole is well roused up, covered over, and 
suffered to soak for an hour, or hour and a 
half; during this time much of the starch of 
the malt is converted into sugar. The clear 



liquor or wort ai it is called, is t^ien mn oft 
by a tap below. This is pumped into the 
copper, and made to boil directly, while a 
second supply of water is poured upon the 
malt in the tun ; this is of the temperature 
of about 200**, and rests an hour before it is 
drawn off. The same process is repeated 
with more water, either that the whole work-^ 
ings may be mixed together for beer of a me- 
dium strength, or ^m^ kept separate for 
strong, intermediate, and table beer. When 
the worts are placed in the copper, the re- 
quisite quantity of hops is added ; the boiling 
is continued for two, three, or more hours. 
When boiled enough the beer is drawn off 
through sieves into the hop back, whence it 
is pumped into the coolers, where it is cooled 
as quickly as possible to about 60° of heat, 
which in a common cooler will take from 
three to sixteen hours according to circum- 
stances ; the quicker however the better. 
The beer is then passed into the fermenting 
tuns, called gyle tuns ; yeast is added, soon 
the whole ferments, and becomes clear and 
spirituous ; in fact it becomes beer, and only 
requires further to have the yeast taken off, 
and to be poured into casks. The consump- 
tion of beer in the United Kingdom is im- 
mense, and the exportation of it to India and 
to America is very considerable. The duty 
hitherto, until lately, having been £2 13«. 
per barrel, has acted nearly as a prohibitioA 
upon the importation ; it is Qow reduced to 
£2 per barrel. 

Bbbr Licbncbs. Those who brew or sell 
malt liquors are required to take out yearly 
licences for that purpose. A brewer' s licence 
is proportionate to the quantity he brews ; 
10«. 6<2. is an introductory charge, and a sur- 
charge extra upon not exceeding 20 barrels, 
10«. 6d.; 50 barrels, j^ll«.; 100 barrels, 
£\ Us, M,\ 1000 barrels, ;^2 2«. ; 2000 
barrels, j^3 3«. ; 5000 barrels, ^7 lis. %d. ; 
10,000 barrels, £\h Xhs. ; and so on up- 
wards. If a brewer sell his beer retail he 
pays £b 10«. 3<l. yearly licence, in addition 
to the above. Beer and ale dealer's licence 
£Z 6s, lf<2. yearly. Publicans rated under 
j^20 per annum, i^l 2s, O^d, ; above that 
rating, £Z 6«. 1}^. Keepers of beer shops, 
where the beer is to be drunk on the premises, 
£3 3«. ; if x\ot to be drunk on the premises, 
£1 Is. Persons also applying for a licence 
for a beer shop must bring approved cer- 
tificates of good character. 

Bbbs' Wax. — See Was. 

Bbbt. The red beet (Beta vulgaris) is a 
plant well known as a culinary root used in 
salads, and eaten either cooked or raw. Soaked 
in spirits of wine it forms a beautiful varnish, 
is used as a pickle, preserved as a comfiture, 
made a substitute for coffee, and yields a 
sugar equal to that of the cane. There are 
several varieties. Another species (Beia ciela} 
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b tiHd ai a apiniali plant, and in forego agri. 
caltureforthaprodnGtioD of sugar. The roots 
are fint clesDied, pared and uraped ; then 
thej are taken to a particular macluiie, irbere 
thaj are subjected to tba action of vanona 
gratara, whioh reduce the roots to a pulp. 
Tha pulp falli into a trough beneath wheaoe 
it U uoTelled into imall baga, theie bagi are 
pUoed i^n flat huidlci of wiclcer work, and 
piled up apoD uiotlier, a hurdle and bag 
■ItMnatalfiinaahfdraulicpreu. Uponprea- 
■ore being applied, the jnica flowa OTer the 
edge* of the wicker work, and falls into a tiaj 
bmeath, whence it is conveyed by a pipe to 
a boiling ciateru. The juice has dien t lb. of 
slacked lime added to ctbtj SB gallons, and 
tb« niiiole is boiled for a little time 1 itiitbea 
drawn off, filtered and bailed again in an ob- 
loBg pan till thick sa oil. 'Die fire being 
damped theijnipia rapidly drawu off, ponred 
into copper receiiers, which contain a good 
bod of Ikidb blaclc, or animal charcoaL Fil- 
tering through this the syrup beoomea lemon- 
colored. It now only requires to be ooncen- 
trated by boiliug. 'Die prodace of sugar is 
about a twentieth part the weight of the roots; 
it ii ■ Tery fair, large grained augar. 




While Bett—Bela eicla. 



BiLAT TO. To hsten s rope by winding 

it sererol timei round a cleat, belaying pin, 
&c. Thia word is chiefly applied to the run. 
ving rigging, there being several other ex- 
preuions used tor large ropes, u bitting, 

BiLAYiHs FiHB. Asben ions made in a 
lathe and resembling in appearance a con- 
sUble'iitaffj tbeyaielfiin. long, and If in. 
in diameter attbenpper end, whieh is tunied 
ai a handle. Belaying pina aro alao of iron 
of varioaa siies. 

BKLiar. The ihelterunder which the ^p's 
bell is suspended. 

BiLVAST. The largest loffn in the north 
of Ireland, and the grand emporium of the 
eitenaiTe linen trade of that country. Be- 
ndea the great exports of tbit commodity to 
this country, oats, oatmeal, butter, and salted 
re also sent in large quantities, 
" ig to £3,000,000 or more 
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annually. Belfast Lougb forms a noble and 
secnre bay to the town, and thongh the chan- 
nel at the mouth of the Idgan wu originally 
rather dullow, it has been so deepened by 
art that Teasels drawing 13 feet water can 
come close to the wharfs. 
. Brloidh. This is a large fertile nowin- 
dependent country, situated between Holland 
and France, with Uie former of which coun- 
tries it was Duiled until the year 183D. Its 
chief towns are Brussels the inland capital, 
Antwerp and Oatend its principal porta ; the 
former of which is in the eitreme north of the 
kingdom. (See Anlvurp.) The population 
ii about 3) millions, and the eilent of tha 
country in square miles 11,300. Thegoiem- 
ment is s conititntional monarchy, with a 
senate and honseofrepreaeutatiTes, the mem- 
bers of both chamber! bdng elected by those 
citizens who pay not less than 20 florins, 
(33f. 3il.) in direct taxes. The country is 
lerel, and tor the most part the same agrieol- 
tvral productions grown as ore common here. 
Iron, lead, manganese, calamine, tulphui', 
slum, stone, slate, marble, and fine clay are 
abundant, as is also a line character at cools. 
In ronnufactures Belgium baa lately made 
rapid progress, particularly in black and other 
woollen clotba, cotton goods, a\k, lace, rib- 
bands, cutlerjf hooiery, and other minor arti. 
cles. Internal trade ia much asaiated by the 
fine rivers the Meuse and the Scheldt, and 
numerous canals and railways. The exports 
to England areoakbarkfor the tanners, seeds, 
linens, lace, hops, wines, gtc. The import 
trade comprises chiefly Indian [H'odace, espe- 
cially coSee, tobac«o and cotton. They take 
also much British manofsatniad goods, and 
vaat quantities of wool from the interior of 
Germany. (For monies and other particolara, 
aee Antwerp,) The national flag of Belgium 
is Iricolored in perpendicniar stripes, the co- 
lors being black, jsllow, and red. 




Bbll, Strike TBI. Tie order to strike 
^e clapper against the bell as many times as 
there are half hoars of tbe watch elapsed ; 
hence sailors ssy, it is two bells, three bells, 
&c., meaning that BO many half hours of the 
watch have passed. 

Bbll Metal. An alloy of copper and tin. 

Bbn, Oil of. This oil ia obtained from 
the seeds of a tree, growing hi the Indies, 
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Ceylon, and Egypt, colled Af^p^nja oltifera. 
The fruit ii a ^m-aidcd pod, ^ of three 
eonierfld aecda the size <rf large peaa, and 
covered with k thin, tolt, pale grey shelL 
They coDtain a white, oily, aweet-tailed kcr- 
neL To obtain the oil die leeda are llrat 
depriTed of their akin, aod then aubmicted to 
great presnre. A.cwt. of the leedB yielda 
•bont 25 lbs. of oil, which ia sweet, aceot- 
lesa, and acarcely imder any circnmitancea 
doea it become ranrid. At a low temperature 
it separates into two parta ; the one tohd and 
the other liquid. The watch-makera uae thia 
liqidd port, in preTerence to any other oil, 
ft>r the piToCa of watches, clocks, &c. The 
daty ia 20 or else 10 per cent., according to 
the place whence it ia brought. 

Bencdolih. The principal Bngliah set- 
tlement oa the W. coaat of Snmaln, and to 
which all the othen are subordinate, is in £. 
long. 102° 28', and S. lat. 3° 48'. Thia set- 
tiement ia inbordinatc to Bengal. The port 
ngolationi require a manifest, specifying the 
marks, nnmbera, and prime coat of the Tarions 
aiticlea, to be lodg^ at the cualom-honse 
before any goods are allowed to be landed. 
Tliia mnat be attested before a magistrate. 
Proviaioaa are dear and water bad. Accannta 
are kept in Spaniih dollars, called piastrea, 
and their aabdiTiaiona, Tiie Spiniah dollar 
ia here alwaya Tolued at it. The weighta are 
moatly Eagliah. 

Bind. A knot by which one rope ia fas- 
tened to another, or to an anchor ; hence to 
bead ia to faaten one rope to another. Alao 
bending a sul ia to fasten it to tjie yard or 
stay. The bends hare Tarious namea, ac- 
cording to the manner in which they are 
made; the chief of which arathefisherman's 
bend, the Carrick bend, and the sheet bend. 
TbiB JUhemtan' thtroA is ahown in Fig. 1, and 
ia made thus : — With the end part of a rope 
take two tnnu round a spar A, a half hitch 
round the itanding part B, and under the 
toma A, then another halt hitch round Uie 
standing part B ; this is osed for bending 
the stadduig soil halyards to the yard. To 
make a Carrick bend : — Lay the ends of a 
rope A and B, (Pig. 2 ;) then paai it through 




tlie bight under D| and up throogh the bight 
C. To make ■ thett bend :— Paaa the end 

of a rope A, (Pig. 3,) throagh the bight of 
another rope B, then round both parts of the 
rope C D, and down through ita own bight. 
Benda are also small ropsa. Died to confine 
the clinch of a cable. In ahip .bailding the 
bends are the thickeit and strongest planks 
in a ship's aide, on which men set their feet 
in climbing up ; they are alao called wales or 
waila. They are reckoned from the water 
upwardi, and are diatinguished by the titles 
of thefirst, second, and third bend ; theyare 
the chief strength of a ahip'a sides, andhan 
the beami, kniKi, &c. bolted to thJem. 

Bencb. — See Board. 

Bbmoal. The moat important preadency 
of Britiab India, comprising the eastern por- 
tion of the country. The chief town is Csl- 
cntts, to which we refer for particnlara of ita 
productions and commerce. 

BaNOU. STBiPEa. Ghighanis; akindof 
cotton cloth woTon with colored atripea. 

BSHZOtN OK BiNJAllIN, OB. FraNEIN- 

CENBE. A gum or rather reain used chiefly 
in perfumery. It ii extracted by incision 
fioiD the trank and branches of the Sigrax 
btiuain, which grows in JaTa, Sumatra, Santa 
Vi and in the kingdom of Siam. The resin 
readily hardens in the air and comea to na in 
brittle messes, whose fractare presents a mix- 
ture of red, brown, and white grains of va- 
rious sizes. It baa an agreeable smell, par. 
Ueularly when bnmt, hence it ia used in in- 
cense and fumigating pastilel. It is also 
used in medicine, and in the composition of 
TarioDS Tamishes. It ia more important as 
an article of eonmierce than any other resin, 
even than camphor. It is distinguished into 
three aorta, and is rained according to ita 
whiteneaa and purity. The import of ben- 
zoin is not less than upon an average 35,000 
lbs. per year. A great part of this ia, how' 
ever, re-eiported to Germany, Italy, &0. 

Bbbbice. a British colony, situated on a 
rirer of the same name in Guiana, on the 
N. E. eitremity of S. America. The mouth 
of the river ia in N. lat. 6° 20', and W. Ion. 
5J° 11'. Berbioe Is considered a West-India 
aettlement, but the Dutch proprietors are 
allowed to export their produce direct to the 
Netherlands in Dutch bottoms, paying the 
same duties as the British. Its exports ore 
cofl'ee and cotton, particularly the former. 

Bebchekoit, BEBOiDBr obBekeowite. 
A weight used in all the Rnaaiau dominions 
= about 364 lbs. avoirdupoise. 

BBRCorrrz. A Russian weight, coatainiag 
10 poods, and ia eqnal to about 360 lbs. 
avoirdupoise. 

BsBQAMo. A coarse kind of tapestry, ma- 
nufactured with several sorts of span diresd, 
and flocks of silk, wool, cotton, hemp or hair. 
Rouen and other parta of Normandy manu- 
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fbactre the gresteit quntitiu of thii uticle, 
which much resembiM our co«r«e dniggeta. 

Bbroahot. a fine euence or enentul oil, 
produced rrain a ipeciei of citron, and oied 
in perfamery. The duty is 1>. per lb. 

Berqen. Oae of the capital eitiea of Nor- 
vsy, and that one of mcnt commercial im- 
portance. It i* gitnated at the bottom of e 
deepbarinlat. 60°24'N. andtong. 5°20'E. 
Fopnlation 21,000, The water of the hay is 
deep, but full of rocks, and of intricate navt- 
gation. ThechieflMdeiBiDfiah.ofwbichim- 
menae qaantitieB are exported i driedcodfish, 
called stock fish, is eiported to the amoant of 
184,000 barrels yearly, and 250,000 lobetera 
arc taken yearly off the coast. Whale oil, 
skins of deer, sheep and goats, bides of oxen, 
tar, and a small quantity of deal timber, are 
among its other principal exports. Its im- 
porte are chiefly grain from the Baltic ; salt, 
hardware, coffee, Eugar, &c., from England. 
The houses are miserable and tnoatly of wood, 
and so. little producttiB is the land aronnd, 
tbat a vessel arrives from Amsterdam weekly 
with garden Tegetables for the nse of the inha- 
bitants, the principal of whom are Dutchmen. 




Berlin Blue. Pnusian blue. 

Bkklin F4TTERNS. Pattcnu painted in 
inniimerable colon in gqusres or stitches, 
upon p^ier printed with cross lines, and in- 
tended to serve aa derigna to rignlate the 
' working of wool embroidery, chiefly for 
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lines of the 
pattern representing the threads of the can- 
vsss upon which such work ia executed, and 
the squares of color showing the position 
and tint of Berlin wool which ia used far the 
purpose of filling them up. The paper pat- 
terns pay a duty of S per cent. If the pat- 
terns are on canvass, either wholly or psirtly 
worked, the duty is 20 per cent. 

BiKLiN Wool. A fine Oeccy kind of 
woollen yam, dyed of an infinite variety of 
colors, and used for ladies' work, partienlady 
netting, and the working of ornamental pit- 
terng and designs. 

BERMOnAB OR SUUUBK IsLlNDfl. A 

dnster of small islands in the Atlantie Ocean, 
forming ■ part of the West Indies. They are 
low, flat, of coral formation, and have been 
in the poisession of the English since the 
year 1612. Almost their only produce is 
arrow root and a particular kind of cedar, 
which last ia valuable in sblp-building. St. 
George is tbe largest island, and lieiinN.lat. 
any.andW. Ion. Si"*©". The following 
ia the colonial seal of the Bermodaa : — 




Berki. A "Hirkish road meanre '^ JB26 
English yards. 

Bbbbt. Any small frtdt or rather pulpy 
seed. Truly speaking then grapes, curionts, 
&c. are berriea, yet in commeice the term ia 
much more limited ; those berries used as 
food having very different fiscal n^nlations 
to those osed in the arts, and which last are 
alone nnderatood officisUy aa berriea. They 
are juniper berries, French or Avignon ber- 
ries, Turkish or yellow berries, and Fenian 
berries. (See these terms.) All berries ot 
whatever nature they may be pay ■ duty of 
Is. per ewt. 

Bkbth, Birth. A nautical word for ai. 
tnation or station ; aa that ship has a g<N>d 
berth in the port, that man baa a good berth 
tor hia hammock ; that purser has a profitable 
berth, and so on. Berthing a ship's com- 
pany ia tbe alloting them each their station. 
Also berth tignilies a room set apart for tlw 
oceupatiiMi of a particular individual, as the 
lieutenant' s bertL, the midshipman's berth ,&c. 

Beryl ob AauAUARiXB. A comman 
jewel atone of a light bluish green color,_aome- 
times yellonish, and ot moderate price ; a 
variety of tbe emerald, tbe word emerald 
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oolor ) tke word berjl to the unw ipccleB 
ot tCone when of an iofarior tint. Bcryla are 
(bond In India, Pern, Braiil, France, Ireland, 
Scotland, and many other placsi. The duty 
upon their importatian ii 10 per cent. 

Bktkl. a compound lubatance mads of 
&• nut ot the Arena ealtchu a apecies of 
palm tree, mixed with a little cbunaia, (which 
ia limemade ot ahelli,) and aometimea a little 
terra japonic*, the whole wrapped np In a leaf 
of the betel pepper. It reddena the aaliva, 
^Tci a bright hue to the llp>, and in courie 
of time renders the teeth qaite black. It ii 
an article ot almoat univeraal COnaumption 
thrangbout the central and tropical parta of 
Alia, the iohabitiintB of both aeiea and all 
■gea being coDtinaally eating it ; in coaae- 
qnertce it ia an article of coniiderable com- 
nerce Id ealtern countriea, and is psrticnlarljr 
groim in Malabar, Ceylon, and Sdoiatra. So 
extenaire ia thia trade that no leas than 695 
l4nia ot betel nnta hsTe been imported into 
Bengal la one year, and into Canton SS94 
tODB in tbe flame time, althoDgb the u^ea palm 
ia TCfj common in both theie placet. 



Epecies of pepf er ia of more conaequence than 
the areca nnt, which ia joined wi^ it, aa the 
inhabitant! of Sumatra and ftlatay ofleo chew 
tbe pungent UaTCa of thig plant sprinkled over 
with cbunsm without the alicci of areca nut, 
which among richer people ia giren with it, 
the objectof tbe oleaginous nnt being chiefly 
to temper the pungency of the pepper and 
lime. Ita nae may be traced to Tcry remote 
antiquity, and In moat of the eaat, large and 
Iniuriant pUatationa of betel pepper are very 
Areqneat. It ia a climbing plant, with broad, 
dark green, and large veiDed learea, with long 
fruit. It grows in the greataat perfection in 
rich soil, and nnder tbe equator, in the Tery 
hottaat regiona. 

BrpTBLLmBi. A spectei of tanaUn mann- 
fkctoTed in BengaL 

BirwKBN Oboib. Tie apaces from one 
Aeck to aiMithei eiteniiBg the whole length 
of the abip. 

BaSAva. Cotton atrlpad dotha of BeHgaL 

BtA. A name given bytheSiameee to those 
mall ahaUawluehare called cowries through- 
Mt atnkoit all the otiier part of the B. IndicB. 

BfHBB. Braok«l>mMeDfelmplank,bolted 
to the upper part of ■ mait to lapport the 
treacle treea. 

BroHT. The donble part of a ropevhenit 
ti folded in contra- distinction to the end, aa 
ber anchor hooked the bight of our cable, that 
ii, caught flome part irf it betweeB tbe eadfl. — 
SBtBmd. 

BiobtotLand, A apace of sea lying bfl- 
tween a peniQiula on one ride and themainlaad 
t» tbe other, and is of leaa extent than a golf. 
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BiLAHDa*. A small merchant Teasel with 
two masts. It ia particnlarlj diatingniaheil 
from other Teaaela of two masta by the form 
of her mainsail, which is bent lo the whole of 
a yard hanging fore and aft, and inclined to 
the horiion in an angle nf about 45°, and 
hanging immediately over tbe stern, while the 
fore end slope* downward, and comes aa ftr 
forward aa the middle of tbe ship, the fore- 
moat lower comer ciUed the back, being se- 
cured to a ring bolt in the deck, and the 
aftmoit or iheet to another in the tsffriL 
There are now few teasels of this description. 




BiLBOA OR Bilbao. A town of Spain, 
with a good harbour, seated on the navigable 
rirer Ibaicabal, which flowa into tbe bay of 
Biscay. The principal eiporta are wool, oil. 



Bilboes. Longbara or bolts of iron, with 
shackles sliding on them, and with a lock at 
the end, uKd on some occasions to coaSae 
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BiLOB OK BiTLOE. That part of the floor 
of a ship on each side of the keel, which ap- 
proaches nearer to a horizontal than a per- 
pendicolar porition, and on which the ship 
would rest if laid on tbe ground. When a 
ahip receiiei an injury in thig place she is 
sud to be bilged. 

BiLOB Watbs. fhe water which occa- 
rionall; entera the lower parts of the hull of 



ship do not leak, of a dirty color, and baa a 
Tery disagreeable tmell. 

Bill. Id law, is a declaTatioa in writing 
eipreswng either some wrong done against « 
person, or agalnat a atatnte law < aa we lay, 
a trill in ohaneery ; to file a bill ajgainat aa 
aggressor. See. Acts of parliament are alao 
c^led bilb, especially before thsy have passed ; 
thustobrii^inabill aDdtopaaaabilltlmngh 
parliunoat are c«nm<» otpreHiona. Wa 
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speak also of the Reform Bill, the Com Bill, 
&c. A bill in trade, both wholesale and re- 
tail, as also among workmen, signifies an ac- 
count of goods delivered for or on account 
of some one, or work done. JBt7/, in sea- 
manship, is the point at the extremity of the 
flook of an anchor. — See Anchor. 
Bill, Bank. — See Bank Bill, 
BiLi. Book. Two books by this name are 
usually kept by merchants, wherein to record 
erery necessary particular relative to the bills 
of exchange which they receive or accept ; 
hence the books are called bill payable book, 
and bill receivable book. They each contain 
the number of the bill, (if numbered,) when 
received or accepted, on whose account, folio 
dr. or cr., drawer, drawee, to whose order, 
where payable, date of bill, term, when due, 
sum, when and to whom paid ; for which pur- 
poses the books are usually ruled in columns. 
Bill, India. A bill drawn by a person in 
the East Indies on the East India Company, 
and payable at the India House in London. 
Bill, Navy. A bill issued by the navy 
board in payment of stores, &c. for the 
royal navy, at 90 days after date, and at an 
interest of 3^^. per cent, per day. 

Bill of Adventurb. — See Adventure, 
Bill of Consignment. — See Bill of 
Itodinff. 

Bill of Credit.— See Letter of Credit. 
Bill of Entry, A note containing the 
particulars of goods entered at the custom 
house, and delivered with certain duplicates 
to the collector or comptroller of the port 
where the ship bringing the goods has put in 
to. 

Bill of Exchange, is a written order 
for the payment of a certain sum of money 
unconditionally. He who makes this order 
is called the drawer; he to whom it is ad- 
dressed the drawee, and if he accept it the 
acceptor: he in whose ikvor it is made is the 
payee.^ No exact form of words is absolutely 
requisite, but every bill must have upon it 
the stamp, date, time of payment, designation 
of payee, name of drawer, and name of 
drawee. Bills are called inland if drawn and 
payable in England ; foreign if drawn or to 
be paid abroad. 



FORM OF an inland BILL. 



£100. 



London^ Jan, 30, 1843. 

Two months after date pay to me or my 
order one hundred potmdi for value received, 

A. B, 
To Mr. C. D., Merchant, Liverpool. 

This may be varied by directing that it 
should be paid to A. B, or order ; so the 
time may be at sight or on demand^ or so 
many days after sights &c. 



FORM OP A FOREIGN BILL. 

£100. London, Jan, 30, 1843. " 

Thirty days after sight of this first of 

exchange fsccond and third unpaid) pay to C. D. 

or order one hundred pounds value received and 

charge to account with or without advice qf 

A.B. 
To Mr. C. D., Merchant, Liverpool 

Payable in London at E. F. '« banking housa, 
Lombdrd Street, 

If a word be fraudulently introduced into a 
bill to render it invalid, the word will be re- 
jected, and not the whole bill. A mistake in 
spelling a name will be of no importance, 
if sufficiently clear to whom it was intended 
to be paid. If a blank be left for the payee's 
name, the true holder may insert Ms own 
without injury to the validity of the instru- 
ment. If made payable to a fictitious per- 
son, or even if drawn in a fictitious name, 
the acceptor knowing this is equally liable 
for it, and such a bill is good as between the 
negotiators of it, if they believed it to be a 
bona fide bill. The drawer's name must be 
distinct, and it has been held that he who 
signs his name to a stamped sheet of paper, 
which he delivers to another, is liable on any 
bill which that person may think fit to draw 
upon it, and which the stamp is sufficient to 
cover. Foreign bills are usually drawn in 
sets, that is, copies of the bills are Ibade on 
separate slips of paper ; each part containing 
a condition that it shall continue payable 
only so long as the others remain unpaid, a 
method the adoption of which considerably 
lessens the chance of losing the bills ; hence 
the cause of the expressions, first, second, 
and third bill of exchange, as in the above 
example. Bills aite transferable by the mere 
.delivery of them to another party if they are 
payable on demand ; but if a bill be not 
drawn out as pa3rable on demand, the person 
who transfers it writes his name across tiie > 
back of it. (See Indorsement and Accept 
tance,) When a bill becomes due it must be 
presented for payment at the place mentioned, 
should it not be paid or honored, or taken 
up, as it is caUed, in the course of the usual 
hours of the place, it is called dishonored* 
In the first event, the bill is left and the 
money given for it, if not the bill is noted »- 
that is to say, notice is sent to the party from 
whom it was received that the bill has not 
been taken up. Bills are not really due on the 
day which the writing upon them would in<* 
dicate, but three days afterwards ; such three 
days are called days qf grace. In France 
and many other countries there are no days 
of grace. A foreign bill dishonored should 
be protested, and a copy of the protest sent 
with the notice. (See Notice and Protest.) 
Payment of a bill may be enforced by action 
againt the drawee, if he have accepted, and 
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against the indorsee ; also if the bill have 
been protested for non-payment, all these 
parties may be sued at the same time or suc- 
cessively ; if a bill be not presented for pay- 
ment on the day it is due, the acceptor is not 
exonerated, but all the uidorsers are. Bills 
are illegal, if given without value received ; 
if obtained by fraud or force ; if arising out 
of an illegal act, such as prostitution, gaming, 
betting, dropping a ariminal prosecution, 
stock jobbing, differences, smuggling, &c. 
&c. ; also if they be drawn upon other paper 
than that which bears a proper stamp, as 
under :— 



BILL STAMPS. &c 


Not exceeding Two Months after Date, 


For any 
longer 
Period. 


or Sixty Days after Sight. 


$. d. 


s. d. 


If.... £2 0«. and under.. £5 5i... 1 


1 6 


If. . . .£5 5«. & not exceeding £20. . 1 6 


2 


Above £20 # 30.. 2 


2 6 


#30 « 50.. 2 6 


3 6 


* 50 / 100.. 3 6 


4 6 


« IW) » 200.. 4 6 


5 


/r 200 « 300.. 5 


6 


300 • 500.. 6 


8 6 


* 500 « 1000.. 8 6 


12 6 


» 1000 » 2000.. 12 6 


15 


2000 if 3000.. 15 


25 


If 3000 25 


30 





The following bills are exempt from duty : 
—Bills and notes issued from the bank of 
England ; bills drawn under certain statutes 
for the pay and expenses of the army and 
navy ; bills for less than 40«. ; banker's notes 
and checks ; bills drawn abroad or on the 
sea, except in British possessions where such 
a stamp is required. — See Chitty on Bills and 
Smith's Mercantile Laws, 

Bill of ExcHEauEu or ExcHsauBu 
Bill. A security issued by government for 
loans, contracts, &c., bearing interest at $id, 
per cent, per day, until paid off. 

Bill of Health. A certificate or in- 
strument, signed by consuls or other proper 
authorities, delivered to the masters of ships 
at the time of their clearing out from all ports 
or places suspected of being particiUarly 
subject to infectious disorders, certifying the 
state of health at the time that such ships 
sailed. A clean bill imports that at the time 
the ship sailed no infectious disorder was 
known to exist. A suspected or touched bill 
imports that there were rumours of an in- 
fectious disorder, but that such were not 
actually known to be true. Afoul bill or the 
absence of clean bills imports that the place 
was really infected. 

Bill of Lading.— See Lading. 

Bill of Parcels. A description of goods 
sold, and given or sent with them, in order 
that when received the goods and their de- 
scriptions may be compared together. 



Bill of Rights. In law, the declidratioa 
delivered by the two houses of parliament to 
the Prince of Orange, Feb. 13, 1688^ at the 
period of his succession to the British throne; 
in which, after a fiill specification of various 
acts of James II., which were alleged to be 
illegal, the rights and privileges of the peo- 
ple were asserted. 

Bill of Sale. A contract under seal, 
by which an individual conveys or passes 
away the right and interest he has in the 
goods or chattels named in the bill. The 
property of ships is transferred by bill of sale. 

Bill of Sight. A form of entry at the 
custom-house for the opening and inspection 
of goods, respecting which tibe importer de- 
sires other information besides that with 
which he is furnished, and without which be 
cannot make a proper entry. The bill must 
contain as full and perfect a description as 
possible, and a perfect entry made within 
three days afterwards. 

Bill of Store. A form of writing or 
licence granted by the custom-house to mer- 
chants and ship masters, to carry duty free 
such stores as are necessary for the main- 
tainance and necessities of the crew and ship. 

Bill of Sufferance. A licence granted 
at the custom-house to a captain to allow him 
to trade from one English port to another, 
without paying custom. 

Bill, Victualling, is a bill issued by 
the victualling board of a nature similar to 
a navy biU. 

Billet Wood. A small wood for fuel, 
which if imported, must be 3 feet 4 inches 
long, and 7 inches and ^ in compass. Many 
of the foreign woods being the produce of 
small trees are necessarily imported of a siae 
and shape similar to the billet wood above 
alluded to, hence have necessarily the same 
name. Thus it is with box, logwood, &c. 
The size of such billets cannot of course be 
specified, nor yet subject to fiscal regulations, 
the more especially as the value is not in- 
creased comparatively by size ; indeed it 
depends in the dye woods upon other cir- 
cumstances. The duty in such cases is levied 
by weight. 

Billingsgate. A market for fish, con- 
tiguous to the custom-house in London ; it 
is held every lawful day, and is the great 
emporium for the whole London fish trade. 
It was established in 1699 by stot. 10 and 11 
Will. Ill, c 24, and has been lately re-built 
and rendered more convenient. Every per- 
son buying fish in BilUngsgate market may 
sell the same in any other market place 
within the city of London Or elsewhere by 
retail ; with this condition, that none but 
fishmongers be permitted to sell in any fixed 
shop or house ; hence it is that so many 
persons keep stalls of fish in the streets, or 
carry it about in baskets, and so few of the 



poorer eliaa attempt to lell it ia t ghop. No 
persoD or pereoiu are allowed to purchue at 
Billing^ate uif quantit; of fiih, to be after- 
mrda dirided into lots or ghans, in order to 
be ifternards put up for gale ; nor can anj 
Bghinongcr eafross or baj io the said market 
any qtuatit; of firii bat what maj be for big 
om gale or oM, under a peoiltj of ^0. 
No penon ia to have In bie pogsegaion or 
eipoae to aide, any gpawn of fl«h, or fiah 
Dnriieable, not frnb, or out of eeaaoD. — 
(36 Geo. Ill, die.) 

Billon. In coinage, a kind of baie metal, 
either of gold or gilver, in vhich there ii 
greatly too much eopper mixed, whereTore 
gold under 12 carats fine ia called billon of 
gold i and ailrer, ifhen there ia legs than six 
oiuuxs of the real meCal in a pound of the 
alloy, 18 called billon silTer. Formerly the 
term wag only applied to gold under 21 carata 
toe, and to ailTcr loirer than 10 dwta. to the 

Bind. A coantry word for the atallii of 
hopa and other planta. 

Bind or Ebls. A quantity congiating of 
250, or ten atrikes, each containing 25 Mlg. 

Bins. In the alum works ia a quantity of 
alnm thrown together in order to drain. 

BiNHACLB, VaBMKBI,T BlTTACLI. A 

wooden cage or box on board ghip, which 
etntaina the compaasea, log glaiaeg, and lightg 
to ghow the compasa at eight. There are 
two bioDiclea on the deck of a ship of war, 
the one designed for the man who gteers, and 
the other for the person who gnperintends 
the gleerage, frhose office ia called conning. 

Bibch. The tree which ig knovm by this 
nsme ig one of the most elegant which our 
country produces, and one which braves the 
coldest and most exposed regions, for heyond 
where the oak daies to show itself. If the 
oak be the pride of England, the birch b no 
leu the delight of Scotland. Throughout 
Northern Europe and Northern America the 
birch is gnffidently absndant. The timber 
hite, clean, and of good grain. 
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neraliy only of EmaU diameter, and when 
Bied Sat is very apt to warp. It is also pe. 
lishahle when exposed to the weather in 
confined sitaBtions ; bat when In more ex- 
posed ones, as inrailings.itiaatsbetter. The 
tw^ of the tree are well known as the ma- 
terial used for coontry and garden brooms, 
and when peeled, twiated, and beaten, tbey 
form ropes stronger and more lasting than 
CTea those of hemp. The bark is firm, du- 
nhle, and light, and ig amraig the North- 
American Indians and Canadian bunteia, 
made into boxes, cups, and varioua other 
conlaimng lesseU, by sewing it together. It 
is alio the prindpal material of which their 
canoes are made, and these eanoea are not 
only much lighter than oar beet.constmcted 



Birch Tim.— Batuld i 



BiHDB. Singing birds when imported pay 

a duty of 8*. per doien. 

Bibdb' Nbbts. An article of very consi- 
derable trade among the eastern islands, par- 
ticularly &om Sumatra and Java to China 
and India, ia the neat of a small gpecieg of 
swallow. The neats are indeed considered as 
the greatest luxury when added to gonp, they 
give it a somewhat spicy flavor, and a strong 
gelatinong character. The exact nature of 
the anbstance composing the nest is not de. 
scribed, bnt it appears to be formed of a fine 
clayey earth, mixed with a very gelatinoni 
sea-weed, to which it owes its peculiar cha- 

BiRD Fbffeb. The ordinary term in tiie 
W. Indies for the pod &Qm which cayenne 

pepper is manufactured. 

BiKUAH, BOBUAH, AvA OB BlRWAM 

Ehpikb, are of thelndo-Chineseconntrieg; 
that is one of those lying between China and 

Ava and Pegu, and until lately Assam also, 
which together fbrm aveiyextenave.bot, and 
fertile region, watered by numerous rivers, 
particularly the mighty river the Irrawaddy. 
Asaam now ceded to the BngUsh forms its 
north boundary. On the G. and S. are Siam 
and Martabon. On the W. the sea and the 
country of Hindoostan. The area is eatimated 
at 2ai}|000 square miles, and the population 
at 4,000,000. The capital is Ava. Gold, 
silver, iron, tin, copper, lead and antimony. 
are found in the moontaing ; eoal, amber, 
nitre, salt, building gtones, and petroleum or 
mineral oil, are some of them found in great 
qutntitiea. Teak tree* form forests thningh- 
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ont the oonntrj, added to which are grown 
wild or eoltiiBted moat Indian produce, tud 

on the moanturiB wTenl kind* oT pulie and 
gnia. Palm-trees are abundant, and the tea- 
tree coiera whole hilla of manj milea in ex- 
tent. Rangoon, the lea-port of Birmah, 
which ii the reaort of bankmpti and dia- 
honett debtora from India, aa maeh aa 
Boulogne ia with ^ripniJHr cbaractera among 
tu, ia in the aontb, aitaited about 28 miles 
from the sea, andconlaina aboat 20,000 in- 
habitanta. Ithaan fine port, and iaacceraible 
to the Urgeit veuela, lie riae and fall of the 
tide ia npwarda of 20 feet. Excellent teak 
ahipa of A OT 600 tone burden are built here. 
The chief trade earned on ia with Calcutta ) 
the chief article of export teak timber, ver; 
excellent cotton, gold and lilTer, catechn, 
■tiok lac, iTory, &c. The importa are Biidah 
cotton manufacturea, areca and cocoa-nuta, 
tobacco, the leas coitlj metals, opiom, arrack, 
ram, earthenware, glaaa, &c. There ia no 
coin ; for small pajmentB lead ia uaed, for 
larger pajmenia bullion, w«ghed oat of the 
mass. AccooDts are kept in ticsls, a tical being 
» quantity of silver weighing 251 grains troy, 
and worth abaot 2>. Sd. sterling. The flag 
which ia used upon Birmeae Tessda ia as 




BiKMtNOHA.u. "Hiis very andent and lai^e 
t«wn <^ Staffordshire li one particularly to 
be noted on account of ita manafacturea. 
Though these consist in a great measure of 
•ochaa indiriduallj appear of small moment, 
yet astoniah and dazsle br their number and 
quantity, when we reflect 'that half the world 
are to be supplied with them ; such aa pina, 
buttons, ndta, ateel pens, paper trays and 
toys, all of which are called by the general 
■ppeUation of Birmingham ware. There are 
not wanting however fabrics of greater mag- 
nitude, such aa fiFC-amja. Birmingham is in 
nearly a direct line between London and 
Liverpool, distant 112 miles from the former, 
and 9B from the latter, snd Che umting point 
of the two railways by which they are joined. 

Bia. Twice, sometime usedinaccounta to 
denote dapticaCea of tbho, entries. Sic. 

BiBuiPOKD. A commercial weight of 
Copenhagen, weighing 13 lbs. aToirdupoise. 
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Bisuhth. Ametalof agreyiahwhitecolor, I 

and brittle in texture. It freely mixes with { 

other metals, and induces them to melt at > 
much lower degree of heat than they other- 
wise would do. 

Bit. a silver ctnn, common in the Brittsh 
W. Indies, of the value of 6fd. Englieh. 

BiTB. A nautical term, to bold firmly, a» 
when the anchor ia well fixed in the ground, | 

it is said to bile. 

BiTB OR BiTTS. Aframeoomposedoftwo 
strong pieces of timber, fixed perpendicularly 
in the fore part of a ship, whereon to fasten 
the cables as she ride* at anchor. 3b hit tht 
eablt is to pnt it round the bits, in order to 
laBteD it, or alacken it gradoalty, iriiich last 
is called vtering «way. There are other bits 
belonging to a ship, but they are of a smallei 
kind used to fasten the top-sail sheets, or the 
ropes by which the lower comers of the top. 



Bimn, impUes the turn of the cable that 
ia ronnd the bits. A alup stopped by her cable 
ia said to be brought up to a bitter. He 
ijfferendof a cable is that partwhich remaina 
within the ship when she ridea at anchor. 
BiTTan AppLBg,— See CoUKgnth, 
BiTTBKH. In the saltworks, the brine re. 
maining after the salt ia concreted ; this is 
ladled off, the salt then taken away, and the 
bittern being returned to the boilers is boiled 

BlTUUBH. Under this nanie are arranged 

numerous mineral substances, whose general 
and characteristic properties are to bum of 
themselves when lighted and exposed to the 
air — some of them are fluid, others solid ; 
they ere naphtha, petroleum, maltha or sea- 
wax, elastic bitumen or mineral caoutchouc, 
asphaltum, and coal. — See these terma. 

Black Act. A perpetual act of parlia- 
ment, whereby it is declsred felony for any 
person not legally suthoriied to kill or steal 
deer, rob a rabbit warren, steal fish out of 
any private waters, break down the head of 
any fish-pond, kill cattle, cut down trees, 
set fire to houses, stacks, bams, wood, &c.,or 
send threatening letters to others demanding 
money, either anonymously or under a false 
signature. 

Black Bone. The charcoal of burnt 

Black Botany Bat Wood, callbu 
ALBO AvKioAN Black Wood, Ib peHuips 
the hardest, and also the most wasteful of all 
the hard fancy woods ; the billets that are 
imported ore very knotty and crooked, and 
covered with a thick hard rind. It ia excellent 
for fancy turning, and is preferred for ' the 
handles of aurgeons' instruments. It growa 
to Madagascar, ia brought thence to the 
Mauritias in native vessels, and bartered with 
the English for goods. It appears also to 

grow in Botany Bay, and is thought to be 
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derived from a species of tree similar to the 
walnut. In commerce it is called black wood, 
and pays a duty of 20«. per ton from foreign 
countries ; 5«. if from a British colony. 
About 170 Ions are imported annually. 

Black, Gkrman ok Fbankfobt. A 
charcoal produced by burning the lees of wine 
in covered vessels, afterwards washed and 
ground in mills. It comes from Frankfort, 
Mentz, and Strasburg, either in lumps or 
powder ; and must be chosen moist without 
having been wetted, of a fine black, soft, 
friable, light, and with as few shining grains 
as possible. This black is the principal in- 
gredient used by copper-plate printers for 
working their engravings. 

Black, Ha&t's. That charred matter 
which remains in the retort after the spirits 
of hartshorn or volatile alkali is extracted 
from the horns of the deer tribe. 

Black, Ivort, othbkwise callsd 
Velvet Black, is burnt ivory or bones, 
which becoming quite black, and being re- 
duced to thin plates, are ground in water, 
afterwards to be used as a water color pigment. 
Ivory black should be chosen tender, friable, 
and thoroughly ground and washed. 

Black, Lamp. The soot of burning ma- 
terials. In England it is prepared at the 
turpentine houses, from the dregs of the re- 
sinous matters which are manufactured there, 
but the greater part of lamp black is brought 
from Sweden, &c., where it is made from the 
refuse left upon making common rosin. The 
quality of lamp black depends upon its 
lightness and the goodness of its color. A 
very fine kind of it has lately been made from 
coal tar. It is used as a pigment in oil, for 
printers' ink, and other purposes. 

Black, Spanish. Burnt cork. 

Black Amber. Jet is sometimes so called. 

Black Jack. A term applied by miners 
to certain ores of zinc, called otherwise blende 
or* the sulphuret of zinc. 

Black Lead or Plumbago. {Potlooi 
Pu. Mine dePlomb noir Fr. Pottlocht Reis*' 
hley Ger. Miniera di piombo, Piombaggine 
Corezolo It.) The well-known substance of 
which pencils are made ; the best is still found 
in Cumberland, where it gradually decreases 
in quantity, although the mine is not worked 
continuously, but only occasionally lest it 
should be e^austed. Black lead of very good 
quality has of late years been brought from 
Ceylon. It is used for black lead pencils, for 
the making of crucibles, in polishing or rather 
covering with a shining substance the sur&ce 
of stoves and other cast-iron utensils, and 
between the rubbing parts of wooden ma- 
dunery to diminish friction. 

Black Pepper. — See Pepper. 

Black Tin. A denomination given to the 
tin ore when dressed, stamped, and washed 
ready to be melted into metal. 



Blacking. An article manufactured of 
various materials for the blacking of shoes 
and other articles of leather. The duty was 
reduced in 1842 from £Z 12«. per cwt., at 
which none was imported, to j^l. 

Blackwad. The name given by the miners 
of Derbyshire to the black ozyde or ore of 
manganese. 

Bladders, pay a duty of Zd, per dozen ; 
about 450 dozen were imported in 1840 at a 
duty then of 6d. per dozen. 

Blade of an Anchor. (See Anchor,) 
Blade of an oar is the flat part of it, or that 
which works in the water. 

Blancards. a name given to certain 
linen cloths, because the thread to weave them 
has been half blanched or bleached before it 
is used. They are manufactured in Normandy. 

Blanching. In coinage, the operation 
performed on the blanks or pieces of silver, to 
give them the requisite lustre and brightness. 

Blank. In coinage, a plate or piece of 
gold or silver, cut of the proper circular shape 
for a coin, but not yet stamped. Also a com- 
mercial term for a void or unwritten place 
left on purpose ; for example, a blank letter 
of attorney is one in whidi a void space is 
left to be filled up with the name of the person 
who is to act. The blank endorsement to a 
bill is when one only writes his name on the 
back, leaving an empty space sufficient to 
write either an order or a receipt. 

Blank Acceptance. The writing of one's 
name on stamped paper, designed for a bill 
of exchange. Su(^ an instrument is equally 
binding upon the indiridual so accepting, as 
if the instrument had been fully drawn before 
he had affixed his signature. 

Blank Check. A check signed but not 
filled up. 3 

Blankets. Coverlids made from wool or 
hair. Witney in Oxfordshire has long been 
noted for its blankets. 

Bleaching or Blanching. The pro- 
cess by which various materials and manu- 
factured goods are rendered white. 

Bleaching Powder. A chloride of lime, 
made by exposing slaked lime to the action 
of chlorine. 

Blende. — See Black Jack. 

Blink of the Ice. A dazzling white- 
ness above the horizon, which is occasioned 
by the reflection of light from fields of ice. 
This is mostly used as a term among Green- 
land fishermen. 

Blister Fly. — See Cantharis. 

Block. A puUey or system of pulleys, 
mounted in a frame or shell, but considering 
them as detached from the ropes which run 
through them. Blocks are composed of 
three, and generally of four parts, the shell or 
outside is usually made of elm ; the sheave 
or pulley on which the rope runs made of 
metal or lignum vitse wood ; the pin or axle 
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on wblch the iheaTe tnnu of iron, uid tha 
ttrmp, of iroD or rope, bj which the block ii 
made Tut to anj puticnlar itBtioa. Bloeki 
contain one. two, three, or four shesTet, an^ 
ire (berefora called single blocka, donble 
blocki, tic. If the atrap be of rope, and ter. 
raiaate in a ronnd eje or thimble, it it ■ 
nmntii^ block ; if fiied to an; support by a 
hook It ia a ttaading block. A cai block ii 
two or three-fold, with m iron strap, and > 
lai^ hook to it, andia employed to draw the 
anchor up to the eat-head. ClttB ganul 
blocks are ringle-dieaTed bloeki auapended 
from, and laahed to the enda of the yard by a 
rtrap with two eye* ; they receive the clew 
gameti or ropei which haul up the clews of 
Hie aul. Thii term is applied to the main 
and fore-yard ; tboie blocka applied for Om 
same porpoae to the top aails, top gallant 
t^ls, and aprit sails, are called clem line 
ilQcii. Oirl tint blocka are blocks laahed 
one on each aide of, and aboTe the cap of a 
malt, to reere the girt linea through. Jiar 
blocks are two-fold or treble, applied to hoist 
or lower the main or fore-yards. Jeiptl 
blocks are two amall blocks, which are Sus- 
pended at the extremity of the main and fore 
topsail yarda, by means of an eye-bolt driven 
(nim withont iaU> the middle of the yard- 
arm, parallel to its axis. The nae of these 
blocks is to retain the upper part of the top- 
mast stadding sails beyond the sheets of the 
fore-sajls, so that each of these aails may have 
its fall force of action. Main-ihett block is 
used for the sheet tackle of the maia-sail 
booms of small Teasela. Monkey blocka are 
sometimes used on the lower ys^a of amall 
merchant ahipa, to lead Che mnoiag rigging 
belonging to the saila. A quarter block is 
a double block, with one shesve thicker than 
the other. Tbp block isa aingle iroa-boand 
block with a hook, by which it is hung to an 
eye-bolt in the cap, for raBring the lop rope 
pendant tbrongh, when awaying up or lowering 
down the top-aails. The above blocka have 
obtained namea Irom the situstiona in which 
they are uied; thefollowiDgare the different 
shapes of them. The first cut beneath showt 
tbemgle block or that with one sheaie only, 
aa at A, and the compound block, to which 
tliere are aereral aheaies, aa at B, and which 
i« tbe ordinary cat block with its large hook. 
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The lonf laeilt block has two aheaTca, 
placed one abore the other, as in I^. C 
below. The (Hoe block has twoehcaTes,and 
aa one part of It ia cut contrarywiae to the 
other, the sbeaTes work at right an^ea to 
each other, m in Fig. D ; they are seldom 





nied. The sRaulder block is a large single 
block, left nearly square at the upper end, 
and cut sloping in the direction of the sheave, 
see Fig. E. A tnelch black lias a single 
sheave, with a notch cut through one of ita 
cheeka, to admit the rope to be IliUd in and 
out of the block -, it ia iroo-boand, the part 
of tbe strap which paases over the notch 
lifting up with a hinge, aa at F ; these blocks 
are used for heavy purposes. — SceSee Btock^ 
Butl't Eye, Burton, Dead Eye, Euphroe, 
Heart, Ifc.) 



Blocks are also pieces of timber placed 
onder a Urge mast while making, in order to 
raise it from the ground ; also solid pieces of 
timber placed under tbe keel of a ship when 
building or repairing. D blocka are lumps 
of oak m the form of the letter D, from 13 
to 16 inches wide, and 8 or 10 feet long; 
they are bolted to the ship's aide in the 
channels to receive the lifts, gcc. 

Block anu Blocs. The aitnation of a 
tackle when the two opposite blocks are drawn 
close together, so that the mechanical power 
becomes destroyed, till the tackle is again 
overhanlcd by drawing the blocks asunder. 

Blockade. In naval warfare, Is to place 
ships before the entrance of a rirer or port, 
BO ss to prevent any vessels from going in or 
coming out. Toraieea biociade, is to make 
such blockading ships leave their atation. 

Blokd Lace. A lace made partly or 
wholly of silk, in imitation of thread lace. 
Large quantities are made in France, Flan- 
dera, and eipedally in England, where it ia 
manufactured not only equal in quality, but 
much cheaper than that trom abroad. The 
duty ia 30 per cent, ad vatorem. v^ 

Blood Root. A dyeing material produced 
from the root of the Sangviaaria canademu i 
the juice of which is of a dark red color. 

Blood Stokb. A dork green flinty mine- 
ral, speckled with amall red marka, likeimall 
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drops of blood ; hence the name. It is used 
for seals, broaches, &c. 

Block Tin. Tin cast into blocks or ingots. 

Blood Wood. — See Nicaragua Wood. 

Blubber. The fai of whales and other 
large sea animals, of which train oil is made. 
This blabber lies between the skin and the 
flesh, and is over most parts of the whale 
about 6 inches in thickness, but three or four 
times that thickness on the under lip. The 
whole quantity of oil produced is from 40 to 
80 cwt. from each fish, according to its size. 
Sometimes the oil is prepared in the coun- 
tries near where the animal is caught, but 
now frequently the blubber itself is brought 
oyer in casks ; as such it pays a duty of 1«. 
per ton. — See Whale. 

Blub Gum Wood — See Gum Wood, 

Bluff. High land, projecting almost per- 
pendicularly into the sea, as on our south- 
eastern coast around Dover, &c. 

Bluff Bow. A vessel is said to be bluff 
bowed that has broad and flat bows. 

Bluff Hbadbd, is when the ship has a 
small rake forward, or one which is built with 
her stem too straight up. Such ships are 
opposed to those which are sharp heieided ; 
they are shorter and less masted. 

Board. In public affairs, is applied usually 
to certain individuals in a collective capacity, 
who are entrusted with the management of 
some public ofSoe or department. Thus the 
commissioners of customs, the committee of 
the privy council for the affairs of trade, the 
commissioners of exdse, &c., when assembled 
to transact the business of their respective 
offices, are styled the board of customs, the 
board of trade, the board of excise, &c. The 
term board is also used in a more general sense, 
being applied to any individuals appointed by 
competent authority to deliberate on or su- 
perintend the operations of private companies, 
as a board of directors ; but it signifies at all 
times that they are or may be seated at their 
duties, otherwise it is better to use the terms 
committee, council, delegates or deputies. 
In judicial affairs, whether civil, naval, or 
miUtary, the term court is used in preference, 
as a court of justice, ' * I appeal to tiie court " ; 
and an assemblage of judges or bishops is 
called a bench. A deliberative portion of the 
house of lords or commons is called a com* 
mtiee. The assembly of the privy council- 
lors, with the sovereign at their head is called 
the privy council. 

Board. In naval affairs, is the space com- 
prehended between any two places where the 
ship changes her course by tacking, or it b 
the line over which she runs between tack and 
tack, when turning or sailing to windward. 
Board, aboard, or on board, is*said of things 
when within a ship ; to go aboard, is to enter 
a ship ; to heave overboard, is to throw out 
of a ship ; to slip by the board, is to slip 



down a ship's side ; board and board, is when 
two ships come so near as to touch each other 
or lie side by side ; hy the board over the ship's 
side, as the mast went by the board, that is 
fell down sideways ; to make a good board, 
is to sail in a straight line when close hauled ; 
to make short boards, is to tack frequently ; 
to make long boards, to tack seldom ; to make 
a stem board, is to lose space by tacking 
instead of gaining ; the weather board, is that 
side of the ship which is to windward; to board 
a ship, (see Aboard.) Boards in common 
language are all timbers cut of a less thick- 
ness than deals or planking ; as for example, 
such as is an inch or less thick, and dis- 
tinguished according to the wood it is of, as 
beech, elm, fir, oak, &c. 

Bo ARDBR8. Sailors appointed to make ui 
attack, by boarding an enemy's ship, or re- 
pelling a sitaiilar attempt of the enemy. 

Boat. A small open vessel, conducted on 
the water by rowing or sailing. The con- 
struction, machinery, and names of boats are 
very different, according to the various pur- 
poses for which they are calculated, and the 
services on which they are to be employed. 
Thus they are slight orstrong, sharporflat bot- 
tomed, open or decked, ^plain or ornamented; 
as they may be designed for swiftness or bur- 
den, for deep or shallow water, for sailing in 
a harbour or at sea, and for convenience or 
pleasure. Xtarge ships of war have their long 
boat, launch, barge, pinnace, cutters, yawls, 
gig and Jolly boat. Merchant ships have sel- 
dom more than two, the long boat and the 
yawl. When they have a third it is generally 
calculated for the countries to which th^ 
trade, and varies in its construction accordU 
ingly. Pleasure boats, ferry boats, and fishing 
bcMits are numberless. Rather than introduce 
so long a description here, as the whole of 
them would require, we prefer to consider 
them in detail under their various names. 
See therefore the above words in Italic, and 
also Canoe, Coracle, Craft, Cutter, Felucca, 
Fishing Boat, Funny, Gondola, Moses, Peter 
Boat, Punt, Pilot Boat, SteamBoat, Wherry, 
Xebec, Sfc. By stat. 6^ Geo. IV, c 168, all 
boats must have, under pain of forfeiture^ 
painted on the inside of them on the transom, 
in white or yellow Roman letters on a black 
ground, the name and place of abode of the 
owner ; or if a ship's boat, the name of the 
master withinside, and the name of the vessel 
and place to whidi she belongs on the stem 
outside such boat. Boats made with double 
bottoms or sides, or otherwise fitted for smug- 
gling or running goods are also forfeited. 
Tb trim the boat, the order to sit in the 
boat in such a manner as that she shall float 
upright in the water, without leaning to either 
side; to bale the boat, is to scoop out the 
water which may have got in her bottom by 
leakage or otherwise ; to moor the boat ^ is 
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t« ttxten bcr with tiro rop«a at diffsrant puti, 
■0 that >he tbail b« held atewlT- 

Boat'sCbrw. HiB men appointed to mill 

any particular boat. 

Boat Hook. Ad Iron hook with • iharp 

Coint at the hinder part. It ii Sied OD a 
ing pole, by the help oT which a person la 
■ host may either hook any thing to confine 
the boat in ■ particalar place, or push her off 
by the sharp point attached to die back of 
the hook. 

Boat Kids. Lon; eqtiBre pieeei of fir. 
extending acrou the ahip from the gang 
boardH, and on which the boati, spare maste, 
&o. are stowed. 

Boatswain. The officer on board ship 
who has the boats, mils, rigging, colors, an- 
chora. cables, and cordage committed to his 
charge. It ii likewise his duty to summon 
the crew to their dnty, to assist with his 
mate in the ordinary dnty of the ship, and 
to relieve the watch when it eipires. 

Boatiwatn's Mats. Anasaistant to the 
boatswain. He also generally inflicla all 
panishment under the direction of the captain 

BoBSTAT. The rope which confinea the 
bowsprit down to the cutwater or stem It 
is necessary that this ihoold be always Tery 
tightly drawn, as it is the principal stay in 
keeping the bowaprit downwards, and there 
fore may be said to be the chief stay which 
conntericta the fbrce of the wind upon the 
fore-sail, which has a tendency to draw the 
bowsprit upwards. 

I BoBBiNa. A kind of small cord of linen or 
cotton. Thecommon bobbins, madeof linen, 
are for progresaire sizes known by the dealer 
as Nos. S, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15. Scotch bobbins 
Bire of cotton, and imitate the former, and 
are known by the same numbers. They are 
purchased wholesale by the doien and gross, 
and are nsoally ia papers of two dozen each. 

Bobbins or Flax. Bandies of flax usnally 
about 1 cwt. 

BoBBiK N». A kind of network made 
by machinery, and generally bearing Che cha- 
racter of lace. 

BoiBSEAU. A French com measure, equi- 
valent to nearly ^ of an imperial bnshel. 

BoBBA.. A species of black tea. — See Tea. 

Bold Snons. An epithet applied to a sea 
coast, signifying steep and abmpt, without 
eiposing a vessel to the danger of being rnn 
aground or stranded. 

Bole, Abhbhian Bolk. A clay-like 
earthy mineral, generally reddened by oiyde 
of iron. It is nsed in tooth powder, and to 
give color to the fish sauce called anchovies. 

Bolivia on Upper Peru. A state of S. 
America, bounded by N. and S. Peru, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Chili, the Pacific Ocean, Sec. Area 
31S,000 square miles, and population aboat 
1,000,000, mostly Indians. The chief towns 
mrs La nata, Fotosi, and Vera Cnut. The 
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govemment is republican, inperiDteDded by A 

president, who i* elected for lift, and has tks 
executive power, ^e lower parts of the 
coontrjare mostly covered with dense forests, 
the higher parti are the lofty Andes. Thepro- 
docts are vast quantities of gold and silver ; 
also lead, copper, tin, sulphur, salt, timber, 
cocoa, sugar, tropical fruits ; also cascarillat 
cinchona, copaiba, and numerous other drugs 
both for medicine and dyeing. The mana. 
fiictureB are chiefly in cotton, woollen and 
hats. Owing to the badness of the roads and 
the want of a good port Cobija being almost 
the only one, imports and exports are incon- 
siderable : and what few there are, are such 
articles as may be easily carried npon mulea' 
backa. The imported goods are mostly 
brought to the Bolivians from Arica in Lower 
Peru ; they consist chiefly of dress goods snd 
hardware. The flag belonging to this republic 
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Boll. A Scotch com measure, now mostly 
disused in favor of the imperial measares. 
The boll differed materially in different coon- 
ties. The LinlithgoQ or standard wheat boll, 
(used also for peas, beans and rye,) was equal 
very nearly to i qoarter im|KriaI. Thebarley 
boll of the same county, and by which oata 
and malt were also measured, was equal to 
nearly ^ of the English standard quarter. 
The boll is also a measure for flour in Scot- 
land, and ii equal to 140 lbs. avoirdupoise or 
half a sack. 

Bollards. Lai^ posts set in the ground 
on each side of a dock. 

Bollard Tiubers or Knioht's Heads. 
Two pieces of timber rising jnsC within the 
stem of a ship, one on each side of the bow- 
sprit, to secure its inner end. 

Bollock Blocks, are blocks secured to 
the middle of the top-sail yards, snd receive 
the top.sail ties through them, in order to in- 
crease the mechanical power used in hoisting 
them up. 

Bolster. A piece of tdmbn*, rope, or 
other mateiiat, placed in various parts of a 
ship to prevent injury from friction, &c. i 
thus the piece of timber hotted to the upper 
and lower cheeks prevents iqjury firom the 
cable. 
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Bolt of Canvas. The quantity of 28 
ells of 5 quarters each. 

Bolt Rope. A rope to which live eSsts 
or skirts of a sail are sewed, to strengthen 
and prevent them from rending ; that part 
of the bolt rope which is on the perpendicular 
-part of the sail is called t&e leech repe ; that 
at the bottom the j^^ rope ; end that on the 
top the head rope. To different parts of the 
bolt rope are fastened all the ropes employed 
to contract or dilate the sails. 

Bomb. A. hollow cannon ball, usually 
called a shell, though the word bomb is re- 
tuned in bomb veswi or bomb ketcht which 
iis a small vessel fitted up with mortars for the 
fiimg of bombs. 

Bombard. To attack with shells, rockets, 
&c. 

B0UBARDIB&. One who works in bomb 
vessels and fire-ships. 

BoMBAEiNB. A stuff made of silk and 
worsted. 

Bond. An instrument or obligation under 
Beal,whereby a person binds himself, his heirs, 
executors, and administrators, to do a certain 
act, or pay a certain sum to another at a day 
appointed, or under certain circumstances. 
A bond requires no particular form, so that 
it be signed, sealed, and delivered. Tliere is 
usually a condition added to a bond, (iiat the 
pena^* ^all not be enforced if a certain act 
be performed ; as for example a baii bond, 
^vhere one person enters into a bond to pro- 
duce another at a particular time, or in failure 
thereof to pay a stipulated sum ; here the 
condition being fulfilled, the Instrument is 
Void. A bond on which neither principal nor 
interest has been demsoided for twenty years 
is presumed to have been satisfied, though 
length of time is not a legal bar to its re- 
covery. When there are several persons 
concerned as obligors, the holder or obligee 
may sue all of them, but as soon as he has 
Mtisfaction from any oUe, t^ others are 
exonerated from liability. Ordinary bonds 
have the following stamp duties imposed 
upon them :— 

STAMPS ON BONDS. 

£. s, d. 

If for £50 or under 1 

Fr4m..50 to£lOO ..110 

» IQO 2M 2 

» 200 # 300 3 

300 M 500 4 

» 500 # 1000 5 

M 1000 M 2000 6 

Jtf 2000 a 3000 7 

M 3000 » 4000 8 

4000 # 5000 9 

Bonds exempted firom duty are those called 
coast bonds, those for the encouragement of 
^» British fisheries, those of benefit societies, 
those given by certain dealers, &c. to govern- 
ment for the security of the revenue, as 
iard*>makMrs and auctioneer/s bonds, those 



given by stationen for stamps, by assessed 
tax collectors, newspaper proprietors for ad- 
vertisements, &c. Also an administration 
bond given by any common seaman, marine, 
or soldier, who shall be slain or die in the 
service of his country, or one where the estate 
shidl not exceed £2i in value. 

Bond, BoTTOMRY.—rSee Boitomiy, 

Bond, India. A bond issued by the East 
India Company, payable at the India House, 
and bearing interest at 5 per cent, per annum. 
Such bon<b are either for £bO or j^lOO value 
eadi. 

Bond, Post Obit. Tliis is the same m 
respect to a particular party as a policy of 
life assurance is to a life assurance company, 
for it is a contract to pay a certain sum to 
one party at the death bf another, whose 
name is therein specified. — See Axmranee, 

Bond Duties. Certain duties payable at 
the custom house on the importation of 
various articles of commerce. 

Bond, Bonding System, &c. Sudi goods 
or merchandize as are lodged in the ware- 
houses under the control of the customs, as 
a security for the payment of the import du- 
ties, or to be held there untouched until re- 
exported, are said to be in bond, and paying 
the duty upon them is the same as taking 
them out of bond. Warehouses in which 
these goods are kept are called bonding ware- 
houses, and the system of thus securing the 
revenue is called the bonding system. The 
nature of this important arrangement may be 
inferred by the following example : — Suppose 
a merchant import brandies ; when the cargo 
arrives the strength and quantity of each cask 
is ascertained, and consequently the amount 
of duty payable upon it is registered. Sup- 
pose the merdiant have no immediate market 
for tixose brandies ; if he were obliged to pay 
the duty upon their arrival he would be out 
of pockeit a large sum in ready money ;lthe 
interest upon which money would materially 
affect his profits, and if the liquor was after- 
wards exported, he would have the trouble 
and delay of recovering his money as a draw- 
back, whereas upon the bonding system he 
pays no duty until he positively requires his 
brandy, and if he export it he pays nothing 
at all. The consumer is benefitted by a re- 
gular and steady market, instead of one fluc- 
tuating and uncertain ; for it is evident that 
without such accommodation no one would 
import expensive and heavily-taxed goodSf 
until there was a market ready open for them, 
and then all would rush forward to be early 
in supplying the deficiency ; hence a scarcity 
at one period and superabundance at another 
would be the inevitable consequence, added 
to which the importer woxdd not have thai 
opportunity of taking the fair advantage of 
foreign markets, and his own foresight, as he 
is justly entitled to. 
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Bone. The skeleton or harder part of the 
aoimal frame, consulting of earthy matter and 
gektine, in nearly equal weights. Deprived 
of the latter by boiling, bones are used for the 
manufacture of numerous small articles, such 
as knife handles, toys, tooth brushes, &c. 
When ground, bones are a common manure, 
and when burnt they form bone black. As a 
manure, bones and bone dust are often im- 
ported. In whatever state they arrive here, 
whether burnt or not, they pay a duty of 6d, 
per ton ; but in 1841, they paid £l per ton; 
and even at that high duty they yielded a net 
revenue of £2721, 

Bone Black. — See Black, 

Bonnet. An additional piece of canvas 
made to fasten to the foot of the sails of 
small vessels in moderate winds. It is com- 
monly ^ the depth of the sail it is intended 
for, and of a length corresponding to it. 

Bonny. Among miners, a bed of ore, 
differing only from a gquai as being round, 
while the squat is square. 

BoNTiA. The wild olive of Barbadoes. 

Bontans. a kind of stuff or covering, 
the ground being cotton, interwoven in stripes 
with red worsted, fabricated at Canton, on 
the river Gambia, and forming an article of 
commerce, being bought up by the Euro- 
peans, who exchange them for other commo- 
dities with the inhabitants of the other coasts 
of Africa. 

Bonus. A gratuity, allowance, or extra 
dividend paid to the members of a joint-stock 
company, out of its accumulated profits. 

Book. A literary composition, manuscript 
or printed, particularly such an one as is of 
sufficient length to form a volume. Printed 
books are distinguished according to the 
number of leaves produced from a sheet of 
paper. Folio is the largest size, of this two 
leaves or four pages make a sheet ; a quarto 
is . half this size ; an octavo half the last, or 
the size of the present book, and has sixteen 
pages to the sheet of paper ; duodecimo has 
twenty-four pages ; octodecimo thirty -six 
pages, and so on for smaller sizes. These 
differ also according to the size of the pi^er. 
Thus there are royal, demy, and post octavos, 
and the same with the other sizes. Books are 
issued from the press either as volumes com- 
plete, or in parts at stated periods ; hence 
called periodicals, of which there are now in- 
cluding those published quarterly, monthly, 
and weekly, about 320. The aggregate cir- 
culation of the whole is unknown : but the 
number sold on the last day of each month, 
and which is usually called in the trade maga- 
zine day,, has been calculated at 500,000, 
and their cost j^25,000 ; and the number of 
parcels dispatched in the same day by the 
London booksellers to the country is 2000, 
of which Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
•end nearly a fourth of the whole number. 



The average quantity of books published every 
year, exclusive of reprints and pamphlets, is 
about 1400. The declared value of books ex- 
ported annually is nearly ;^150,000, of which 
about half is sent to India and the British 
colonies. The amount of duty annually psdd 
on foreign books is about ^^8000. On books 
of editions printed previous to 1801, the duty 
is j^l per cwt. Editions printed in or after 
that year £b per cwt. Editions of or since 
1801, in the foreign living languages £2 10«« 
per cwt. All English books in which a copy- 
right exists are positively prohibited to be 
imported if printed abroad, provided the 
proprietor of such copyright has given notice 
to the commissioners that such copyright, 
exists. — See Copyright. 

Book Debt. A debt owing for goods sold 
and delivered for whieh tivere is no other 
evidence than the books of the creditor. Ar 
entry made by a tradesman is not evidence in 
his own favor ; entries made by a clerk or 
shopman are sometimes evidence and some- 
times not. If the person who made the entry 
be dead, if the handwriting be proved, and it 
were bis duty or custom to make such entries^ 
it is evidence sufficient ; but if he be living 
he must be examined, and the entry is no 
evidence. If such a person be abroad or at 
a distant place, it has been held that the entry 
is no evidence. {Law of Evidence.) A per- 
son's books are considered evidence against 
himself in cases where he is the defendant. 
By stat. 7 James I, c 12, books of a trades- 
man are not evidence for more than a twelve- 
month after the date of an entry, unless he 
have commenced his action upon it previous 
to that time, or have obtained an acknow- 
ledgment for the same. In Scotland three 
years are allowed. 

Bookkeeping, is the art of recording 
mercantile transactions in a regular and sys- 
tematic manner. The methods of book- 
keeping most commonly adopted in real 
business are ; Ist, by single entry ^ and 2nd, 
by double entry , or ^e Italian method. In 
the mode called single entry, the books usually 
required are the day book, and the ledger 
with its index. In double entry numerous 
books are required, according to a merchant's 
particular business, but in all cases three are 
necessary, — the waste book, the journal and 
the ledger. (See these terms.) All other books 
are called subsidiary books, of which the foU 
lowing are examples ; — the most important 
of them will be explained under their re- 
spective names, the others will declare their 
own meaning. Bill book, cash book, invoice 
book, sales book, book of accounts current, 
book of commissions, book of charges, copy 
of letter book, ship account book, receipt 
book, warehouse or stock book, petty cash 
book, memorandum book, order book, and 
other books, according to the requirements oC 
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parHcnlar conoerni, mch as workmuu' book, 
porten' deliiery book, snd lo on. 

Book, Book ob Buke MnsLiH. A deli- 
cate and truuporeat specncs of moflliti. It is 
also called in some places wire muilin, from 
its being stiSeoed witli starch, ^e origin 
of tbe maBuAicture i> derived from India, bat 
book mualias are imitated and madetoagreat 
extent in Scotland. 

Book or Ratks. Nearly the lame as a 
printed tariff, that is a iMOk showing the 
duties to be paid at the custom-house on tbe 
exportation and importation of goods. 

Book or Tabbs. A book shooing the 
allowances made at tlie cnstom-houie for 
tare, on the various sorts of merchandize 
inported or exported, 

Boom. A long pole run out from some 
part of a ship, to extend tlie bottom of par- 
ticnlar sails. Of booms there are several 
sorts, as tbe jib boom, flying jib boom, stud- 
ding Bul booms, ring bhU boom, driver or 
spanker boom, main boom, and square sail 
boom ; the last two, however, are only ap- 
propriate to amall veasela of one or two masts. 
Tie booms are sIbo known as those parts of 
a vessel where the spare booms are stowed. 

Book or A Hahbodk. In marine forti- 
fication, is a strong iron chain, fastened to a 
nomber of ipars or pales, and extending 
athwart tbe moutii of a harbour or river to 
prevent the enemy's ships of war and other 
vessels from entering. 

Boou, FisK. — See Firt Boom. 
Boohino, denotes the application of a 
boom to the sails. When a ship is ssid to 
come booming towards ns. it signifies that she 
comes with all the sail she can make. 

Booh IkQK. Aniron formed of one piece, 
bnt of tbe shape of two drcles touching each 
other, like the Ggnre 8. It ia employed to 
connect two cylindrical pieces of wood toge- 
ther, when the one ia used aa a continu 
of the other, such as the jib boom ti 
l>owsprit, and such as the studding sail booms 
to the respective yards from whose exti 
ties they are prolonged. 

Boot. A well-known covering for the leg 
andfbot. When imported, womens'boots pay 
duty, if of leather only, 12». perdozenpmr. 
If trimmed or lined with fur or other trim- 
ming, 15«. per dozen. Mens' boots, £i Si. 
per dozen. Boys' boots, not eiceedingZinchcB 
IB leogth. § that of mens'. Oiris' boots of 
the same length | that of womens'. 
fronts. Dot exceeding 9 inches in height, 
Sr.Gd. per dozen pairs; above that size 5(. Gd. 
BoDTsTOPFiNO. The Operation of BcTSping 
t^e dirt, &c. from a ship's bottom, or that 
part of it which is immediately under the 
anrfcce of the water, anddanbing it ovei '" 
a mixture of tallow, sulphur, roain, Su 

BoBE. Among engineers, the diameter of 
■ hole, ai that of a gun or cannon. 
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BoBAcic Acid. The add which, when 

combined with soda, forma the borate of soda 

borax. It is extracted from the crude 

borax of Thibet, and ii found in some hot 

JB near Florence. It pays a duly when 

imported of 6d. percwt. 

BoBAZ, chemicaUy called iorafeq/'fMfa, 
a used as a flux for metals, and enters into 
.he composition of some of the colored glass 
Mstes made in imitation of predous atones ; 
mt its greatest use is to facilitate the aolder- 
ng of the more precious metals. It is also 
imployed by the mineralogist in asuyiag the 
properties of minenlB by the blow-pipe. It 
is dug up from the lakes in Thibet in great 
lasses, composed partly of large crystals, 
int chiefly of smaller ones, partly white and 
^lartly green, joined together by a greasy 
yellow substance, intermingled with sand, 
stones, and other impurities. The rough or 
native borax, called by the Arabians lineal, 
should be chosen in firm and solid pieces oif 
a greenish color. Refined borax ^ould be 
chosen perfectly white. The duty upon this 
last is St. per cwt. 

BoBoAT. A narrow kind of stuff, mann- 
factnred in Egypt and several parts of Turkey, 

Bordeaux, is one of the grandest cities 
of France, and indeed of Europe; ntuated 
at about 75 miles from the moatb of the 
Garonne, which allows the largeBt vessels to 
ascend to its port, it exporte all tbe valuabla 
products of that part of France, of which the 
wine alone amounts to 100,000, and brandy 
to 20,000 pipes annually. Large quantities 
of fruit, pu^icnlarly prunes and almonds, are 
exported, and Bordeaux carries on a very 
extensive ^colonial trade, conveyance to the 
interior of cotton and other goods being much 
&cilitated by means of the famona canal of 
Langnedoc. The moniea, neighta, and mea- 
Biirea are the aame as those of the rest of 
France. Moat of the business of Bordeaux, 
except that in wines and brandies, is carriad 
on by commission brokers. 




BoBTOK. The ca{uUl of Massachusetts, 
a the United States, and the largest town of 
10 t 
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New EngUndy with a populfttion «l about 
62,000 inhabitants. It is situated on a pe- 
ninsular near the bottom of a large and deep 
bay, being surrounded on aU sides by water 
except on the sonth, where it is joined to the 
main land by the narrow isthmus called 
Boston Neck, but it oommuoicates by means 
of bridges with Charlestown on the N., and 
Dorchester on the S. Its trade by natire 
vessels is extensive, particularly coastwise 
and in connexion witii tiie fisheries. Its 
foreign commerce is great» more than 1000 
ships, of which one-fourth are British^ enter 
the port every year. The imports from abroad 
consist principally of cotton and woollen 
goods, Unensy hardware, silks, tea, coffeci 
bsandy and wines, spices, dye woods, &c. ; 
while it is dependent upon the southern states 
of America for flour, com of ail kinds, raw 
cotton, and tobacco ; sending to them its own 
produce, which consists of beef, pork, and 
fish in large quantitLes, boots and shoes, 
paper, &c., and also much which the town 
imports of EogUsh articles. Boston is a 
fevorable place for careening and repairing 
ships, as ail kinds of supplies may he pur- 
chased of good quality, and at a reasonable 
price, though labour is dear. At Boston and 
throughout New England the dollar is worth 
6«., so tiiat the £ sterling » £l 6«. Bd, 
Boston currency. 

Botany Bay Oak. — See Betf Wood. It 
is not really derived from any species of oak 
tree, but most probably from some species 
of Casuarina. 

BoTARoo on BoTABOA. A kind of ssu- 
sage, made in various places on the shores of 
the Mediterranean sea out of the roe of a 
kind of mullet, salted and dried. In taste it 
is somewhat similar to eaviaise. The best 
comes from Tunis and Alexandria- 

Both Shebts Aft. The situation of a 
ship that sails rig^t before the wind. 

BoTTLXS. These well-known vessels of 
capacity are of three materials : — 1st, wooden 
bottles, containing from 1 to 3 gallons, were 
once an article of considerable manufacture 
with the cooper, but are now scarcely used, 
except by hay-makers, harvest men, and other 
similar worlunen, to carry beer for their pri- 
vate consumption. 2Dd, stone bottles, made 
of baked day, and which have now entirely 
superseded the former for ordinary purposes. 
These appear as an item in our tariff, as being 
subject to a duty of 2d. per dozen, if imported 
empty, though none are so imported, as their 
large bulk, brittle character, and small cost* 
render freight and other charges too high to 
admit of their conveyance with a profit. 3rd, 
glass bottles, covered with wicker, not being 
of flint or cut glass, or of green or common 
glass, pay a duty of 4«. per cwt. additional 
to the excise duty of 7«. per cwt. Bottles of 
other glass, or those not covered, pay a duty 



of ii upon impoitalioiiv and a farther 
duty of the same amount. 

Bottom. Either the bottom of a 8hi|», 
under which is included all of the ship whidk 
is ordinarily under water when she ia laden, 
or the whole ship itself ; also the bettam of 
the water. Thus we say a ship has a cleaa or 
a foul bottom. A French, Dutch, or En* 
glish bottom means a ship of one or other of ' 
these countries. In the latter sease we speak 
of a harbour, as having a rocky, stony, sandy 
or muddy bottom. By various statotca, cev- 
tain commodities imported in foreign bot- - 
toms pay a duty called petty customs, over 
and above what they are liable to in Bcitisk 
bottoms. 

Bottomry and Rbsfondbntia, ia a : 
contract in the nature of a mortgage of a 
ship, when the owner of it borrows money to 
enable him to carry oa a inoyage, aad plei^ss 
the keel or bottom of tiie vessel, as a security 
for the repayment, and it is understood that 
if the ship be lost, the lender loses his 
money ; but if it retam ia safety, then he 
shall receive back hie prioc^>al, and whatever 
premium or interest was stipulated to be 
paid« When the ship and tackle are bsought 
home they are liable, as well as the person 
of the borrower ; but when the loan is made 
not upon the vessel, but upon the goods and 
merchandiae laden therein, which from their 
nature must be sold or exchanged in the 
course of the voyage, then the borrower only 
is personally answecable, who tiierefore in 
this case takes up money at reynrndtniia ; 
hence the difference between bottomry and 
respondentia consists in this, that the one ia 
a loan upon the ship, the other upoa the 
goods. In a loan upon bottomry, the lender 
must be paid, if the ship be saved, although, 
the cargo be lost ; and.upon respondentia he 
must be paid his principal and interest, pro- 
vided the goods are safe, although the ship 
should perish. In all other respects the two 
contracts are upon equal footing. The deeds 
drawn up between the borrower and lender 
in such cases are called bottomry bonda and 
respondentia bonds, and require an ad eo- 
lorem stamp. If the loan on a bottomry 
bond be not repaid within the timepnescribed, 
the agent of the lender applies to the court 
of admiralty, with certain affidavits, and. pro** 
cures authority to arrest the ship, which may 
be sold, if necessary, under the authority of 
the court. Where several loans of thia de- 
scription have beenmade on the same voyage, 
the last lendf^ is entitled to priority, of pay- 
ment out of the proceeds of the sale. 

BovBY CoAii. A species of fossil wood or 
jet, found at Bovey Hayfield, near Sxeter. 
It is similar to cannel ooalb 

BouLOGNB, althoug^i a port resorted* to by> 
thousands of Engli^ families, and a large 
city, is nevertheless but little known ia 
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comBara ; iti prineipil iutemd tn<la bdng 
deiiTed from the aectutrj Bopplin la iU na- 
meroug Tisitora, and its eitemsl tndc cliieftr 
dqMnding af«i its fiBhineg of hirriDgi, 
mackerel, &c., vhick acutusC in Tslne to fran 
6a to £SOMO aBBoBUr- Then it no poet, 
or ntksr ana aa chidcMl np witk iwid, that 
nooa Wt null vcueU can nUer, aieept at 
lugk tide, Mtd ■ItogetbcT th* roaditud it 
estmndf mi*£e ia blowing wetthar, it tiw 
namanma abipwradu opon dw ooatt oafitc- 
tmatdy Uttify. 




BavHD. FattoDsd up bf bandtgea, Oi tied 
together tightly. On ttaip-board booad haa 
Baveral g^plicatuniti though all widk the same 
meaning, at vind-bouud, or picTeated from 
Bailing by the wind being coDtrary. Ice- 
banad, or lurroiuided by ice. Where an you 
bound to ? that is, where are jon goiag to, 
&ie. &c. 

BotiMTT. A prenBUm givsa by a govern- 
ment tor the eDooaragenent of a partioular 
branch of indoitry. Tlie boautiaa giren; in 
tini coiintry twenty or thirty yeuita9i>,.par- 
tiffolaiiy far the encouragament of the whale 
aadliamng fitheriea, tl>e linen trade, &o., 
amonnCed'to ttie large sum of man than half 
a million iterJing per annnm ; bat tiia prin- 
ciple being found to offer bat little ancoo- 
ragcment to trade, the ajstem of bountleg 
waa gradntlly abnodoned, and. put a stop to 
by a legitlative enactment of 1630, except 
upon a Toy Aiir artidea. It ia retained, 
howBier, in tiie culiatiag of aoldiars, tailoia, 
and marine*, both iathe natioDal and E.I.C. 
terrice ; meh bonnty ia offered only upon 
pariicaUr occaiiras, ud by pFOclamation. 
QBWit Anat't beuniy it an aUowance to offi- 
oam' widnwt (aod children, entitling them to 
the same panMon, Jbi., if their huabaudt of 
fttfaen are Lnt in a ttorm or odier caiuaity 
at tea, at if thoy had been killed in battle. 

Bow. That part of a ahip'a aide forward, 
haginniog wheis the planks aicb inwarda, 
a>d lenmiuBting wbeta tbey dote at the stem 
or pDw. The doubling of Ihg bow is the 
Tertiaal thioic plankiiig ftstened to Che bow 
of sTettel, In present the bill of the anobor 
teadi^ te ia paMiiq np and down. On 'or 
mtr Skebete, Hwlunwir thing it aeea onr 
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thebowaotadiif, Iha ipeetator being tap. 
peted in the middle of the deck I thnaanilor 
woeld tay, a TCttel Hat three points orei the 
■ttiboard bow, Sic. 

BowiK Ahohmi. — Sea A»^tar, 
BowonACB. A mat of old rope or jank, 
laid romd the bawa, ttemt, and aidei of 
Greenland tUpt, to prermt them beiag io- 
jorad by pieeea of iee. 

Bow Lime. A n^ bitcmad near the mid. 
die of the leech or perpandicolar edge of the 
UjUBTe taib, by three or fear aubordmaCe 
partt, called bridles. It is only uied when 
lbs wind ia to mifavorable that the tails 
mnit all be braced lidawaya, or doae haoled 
to the wind. In thete drcomatances the bow 
lines are employed to keep the weather or 
windward edges of the prindpal tails tight 
and steady, without ohich they would be 
always riiireriDg, and rendered inc^wble of 
senicB. To cAecl the bow line it to Blacken 



BowsK. A tailor's term for polling any 
thing atrangly hj mesna of a tackle, as in 

would saf towat hoa, or botmt auay. 

BoWBPKiT. A large boom or msst, which 
projects oier the stem of a ah^i to cany aail 
forward, in order to govern the fore-part of 
a ship, and counteract the lorce of the after- 
sails. It ia alao of the most eusntia] service 
in BUpporting the foremast ataya, which ex- 
tend from the mast head Co the middle of the 
bowaprit, where Chey are drawn tight. 

Boxes. All kinds of boxes, except thoae 
mads wholly or partly of glaae, on which the 
proper gisas duty will be levied, pay an ad 
valorem duty of ^10 par cenC if imparted 
from foreign countries ; 5 per oent. if froia 
British poaieationa. 

Box Uauliho. a particular method of 
veering the ship when the swell of the aea 
Fenders tasking impracticable. 



compaas in regular order. 

Box Wood. The hard compact wood of a. 
small tree called Buxm ten^enirmt, one 
amall variety of which is well known as box 
edgiaga in gardeni. The ordiniry character 
of the tree which furnishes the wood called 
box wood b to be 8 or 10 feet high, with a 
much brancbed stem 4- to 6 inches ia dia- 
meter. Itathesoathof Earopevariousapedes 
of box, particularly Buscui balearica grows to 
a much larger eize, and fumiahes that called 
in commerce Turkey box, which ia imported 
from Smyrna, Constantinople, and Che Black 
Sea, in logs felled with a hatchet ; they mea- 
Burefrom2to6feetloDg,and21tol4iDchea 
diameten.. The other tort called E 
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box or Enfliih box, ii of i dour taxtore 
and genereUj clearer color. JTie wood i« 
7«UoH, hai a thin rind, with nomerona imall 
knots uid weni, lome of it ii much twisted, 
•nd inch pieces do not stand well whoa 
worked ; on the whole howsTer it is an ei- 
odlent, soond, and clean wood, mach used 
fbr flntes, cUrionctei, and similar wind in. 
stmmeats, and far b great Tuiety of turned 
vticles. It makes capital chucks for the 
lathe, snd is jireferred bj tlie wood engraver 
to all other woods; for his especial use it 
it cut in slices scross the grain of in inch in 
thickness, and planed smooth upon one sur. 
hce. Box wood pays a dntj of IDi. per ton 
if from foreign countries ; 2<. 6d, it from our 




Ths Boi Tree.— Suatu itti^)errirau. 

BsABANT.diiidedintaN.andS. Thefirst 
bdoogs to Holland, the odier to Belgium. 
Una last is that which is of most importance, 
containing the fine cityof Brussels, the capital 
of aUtheSDTTOUDdiDgconntrfi yet S. Bra. 
bant being wholly eocompassed by land, and 
eaineeted with the sea b; means only of the 
anuller branchei of the Scheldt, N. Brabant 
In a commercial view most attracts the 
•ttention. This fine province is bounded 
north by the Waas, which is the larger and 
main stream of themigbty Rhine, and, con- 
sequently, is the cbi^ communication be- 
tweenRotterdsmand the interior. Itproduces 
an immense qaantity of poultry, eggs, butter, 
eheeae, Sic., which it has the means of traoS' 
porting readily to other oountnea, particu- 
briy to England The vessels of N. Brabant 
are small but numeroui and bear a red and 
white Sag marked as follows — 
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Bbaodid. An Italian alotlimeaaure,Tar]r> 
ing In diflerent places ttom about 21 to 28 
imperial inchea. 

Bkace. OnboardshipiiaaropeeiDployed 
to wheel or traverse the aaila upon the mast 
in a direction with the horiion, when it i« 
necessary to ahift the asils. Braces are for 
this purpose fastened to the eitremitiea of Ilie 
yard, or the yard-arms. All the braces of the 
yards are double, except those of the top 
gallant and ipritsail topsail yards. Thebraoes 
belonging to the miieu mast are called bags 
or nangi. Brace is also a name given to any 
general support or stay ; thus the faraeea of 
the rudder are those porta which are fixed to 
the itempost, snd Co tiie bottom of the ship 
for the support of the rudder. Zb iraee Ike 
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Tb brace aiml, is to turn the yards round 
fiir the contrary tack. 7b bract the yards 
sharp up, is to fasten them in sudi a portion 
that they will make the least possible angle 
with the keel for the ship to have headnay. 
To brace lo, is to esse off the lee braces, snd 
roond in the weather ones, to aasist the 
motion of the ship's head in tacking. 

BuAfEafs* Short crooked timbers fixed 
in the frame of a ship's head to support the 
gratiuga, they also aerve to lupport the 

Ba.ACiiRa. Sworn broken in Rubds, 
whose duty it is to select and valoe hemp. 

Bbails. Ropes passing through pnllies 
on the miien mast and yard, snd fastened in 
different places to the aftermost leech of the 
sail, to trass it close up as oceadon requires. 
Brails is also a general name given to all the 
ropea, which are employed to hanl up, or 
ctdlect to their yards, the bottoms, comeis, 
and skirts of all the other great sails for the 
more ready furling them whenever it may be 
found necessary. This operation is called 
brailing them up. 

Bkah. The thin skins of the grain of 
wheat, which are separated from the com in 
the processes of grinding and sifting. The 
coarser portion is usoally called bran ; the 
finer part goes by the name of pollard. 

Bhahdinbdbo. The original baus, and 
still the chief district or province of the king- 
dom of Fmssia, though by no means the moat 
fertile, the greater part consisting of a bed of 
sand ; yet it contains the capital, and pos- 
sesses nearly 2,000,000 of inhabitants. The 
manufactures are those of woollen, linen, nlk, 
with porcelain, and other ornamental pro- 
ducta. The inland trade ia very cmsiderable, 
being favored by the great rivers, the Elbe 
which touches its western border ; ita great 
tributaries the Elster and the Spree, which 
cross all Brandenburg, and the Oder which 
mna through it from the north. The chief 
towns are Berlin, Potsdam, and Brandenburg 
the old capital. The ships of Brandenbojg 
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Bkakdt. a ipiritoooi liqoor, obtused 
bf diililktlon from the huiki of grapes and 
wine. All winta vhea diBtilled will afford this 
liquor, bat thou which ire harah and aCrong 
an preferred. Moit coantriea of Earope 
produce a kind of brandj, but tb«t made Id 
Prance ia admitted to be the be*t. The chief 
diitilleriea are at Cognac, Bordeioi, Rochelle, 
Orleaiu, Nanta, &c. The color ia derired 
from the Bjlditioii of bomt mgar to the freih 
diiliUed spirit. Brandy, from whatSTerpUce 
brought, has a datf attached of £1 2l. M. 
per gilloa. It cannot be imported, except in 
atooe bottlea not exceeding 1 quart cv^ in 
BK, or in caaka contaiDiiig not leai than 4Q 
gilloaa, under penaltj otforfeitiire. (3 and 4 
Will rv, c52.) It must be conTcjed alao 
both in and oat of the kingdom, In a Teasel 
of at least 70 tona harden, alao in a ahip 
either Britiah or belonging to the coantry 
whence it ia brought, under pain of forfeiture 
and ilio £100 fine. It may be exported to 
Mciico. Chili or Fem, m caaka of 15 gallani 
or BboTe, and alao bottled in the bonded ware- 
bonaea for exportation to (he Eaat Indies. 
Ibt quantity coDinmed in England amounta 
to nearly 1,SOO,000 gallons yeaiiy. 

B&ANi. Bocli vheat. 

Bbass. Anallay made of copperondxinc, 
mixed together in Tuioos proportions. Brasi 
nuanfiuTtares pay an ad eelortm duty when 
imported of 15 percent. 

Bkasbaob. Charges for mint expenses. 

Bhadi-b. Indian cotttin gooda, witii blue 
and white atripes. 

Bhawh, The fleah of the boar, aalted. 

Braeinq. The soldering or joioiug of 
two pieces of iron together by means of brass 
nielted between the joiata. 

Bbaxil. This fine and extensiye empire, 
formerly the most raluable foreign potaeaaion 
of Portogal. occnpies a great portion of Cen- 
tral and Eastern South America. It baa a 
range of coaat, extending upwards of 3600 
nileaon the western side of the vast Atlantic. 
Ita capital and chief port is Rio, or lUo Ja- 
nsiroi itsprincipalriverthe mighty AmaiOD. 
It is covered partly widi plains ; partly with 
*'~*'~ Its cotonerdal productiare sugar, 



forests. 



root, sago, Brazil wood, numerous fine fraits, 
and valuable drugs, particularly ipecacnanba; 
alao gold, diamonda, and other precious 
stones — the latter of which are dug up, and 
the former cultivated by means of slaies. 
The trade betweea Britain and Braiil occn- 
pies between bO and 60,000 tona of ahipping 
in conveying to that country cottons, woollens, 
linens, silks, brass and iron manubcturea, 
hardware, glaas, hata, earthenware, apparel, 
aoap and candles. Onr chief imports from 
Brazil are coSee, sugar and cotton, with hides, 
jewels, Sk, (For other details, see Sio, Ptr- 
nsmiuco, and St. Salvador.) l^Braailian 
flog ia aa follows : — 



. BnAZiLLiT-ro Wood. An inferior kind of 
Braiil wood brought from Jamaica. It is 
among the cheapect of the dye woods. It 
pays the same duty sa Braiil wood. Tiers 
ia very little Imported. 

Bkazil Nuts, are the fruit of BartkoUt- 
iia eiceIni,one of the moat interesting planta 
ot the New World, and which deserves to ba 
cultivated in the warm parts of America, as 
wegrow the almond and walnut. It has been 
stated that the wcdght (rf the fruit is so enor- 
mous, that the inhabitants dare not enter the 
forests without covering their heads and 
shoulders with a strong buckler of wood. It 
is aa large as a child's head, and has a shdl 
■1 hard as that of a cocoa nnt ; each shell or 
case containing from fifteen to twenty trian- 
gular nuta, abo covered vrith a hard shell ; 
it is these latter wbidi are imported under 
the name of Brazil nuts. « The Portugaese 
at Para have long carried on an eitenaiva 
traffic in these nuts, which they eipoit t« 
Goiana, Idabon, and London. The oil ex- 
tracted from tiiem is moch esteemed ia 
Brazil. 

BRAZIL Wood. The wood of a moderately- 
aiied tree common throughout Braiil, which 
coantry indeed took ita name from the abun- 
dance of this wood found there when first 
discovered ; Brazil properly meaning D red 
dye, and for which this wood is i particularly 
used ; we know its decoction familiarly aa 
red ink. ^le bark of the tree is thick, the 
leaves red, and the flowers purple. The wood 
comes in the state of billets of a small aize. 
In Brazil this wood is a royal monopoly. It 
ia not merely used as * dye drug for rilks. 



wooUmi, &C. being Sied by aliiDi, tuttr, 
■id oUwr DiorduiU, but form* a gnod wood 
for tbs turner, tad to cx)lor Timiihei. The 
datf ii 2*. per ton. 




Bniil Wonil. — Onalpiaa eriipa. 
Bkead. Food Dutde of flDBTkiwaded with 
yeiet water aind wit, nid afterwanli b^Led. 
The bflker mixes Gret Hie ult wiOi » Bmsll 
qnanCit; of warm water ; thsa he adda Ibe 
jeast aod mixes the wbole with a certuo 
portion of tbe floor ; this is eaUed Mfttny the 
tprmje. Being kept warm it toon begins to 
fennent, carbonic acid gas riaea and awoUa 
np the mass; diia ia called by cbemlatspmnry 
fermentation, and by bakers rUmg. When 
the apoEige has anffieiently riftea, the baker 
worka it np along with the revt of the floor 
and water, and kneads the whole well together ; 
this forms his dotigh. It is then left for a few 
honn, dnring which fermentadon goes OD ; 
it is then kneaded a second time, and weighed 
out into loaves ; tiiesc arc abapcd and act aside 
fbr an honr or more, ^en placed in the tnva 
and baked. Baken are now allowed by law 
to make bread of wheat, barley, rye, oata, 
buckwheat, Indian com, peaa, beana.rice or 
potatoes, or any of ttaem, along with eommon 
aii, pure water, e^s, milk, barm, learen, 
potato or other yeait, snd mixed in snch 
proportiona as they shall think fit. They may 
alao aell bread 1b ioares of any wright they 
pleaae, bnt such muBt he alwayi by avoir- 
dapoise weight of 16 onncea to tlie poadd, 
and in no other manner ondei a pen^ty for 
every offence of not more than 40'-, except 
hncy bread and lolla, which may he sold 
irithoat weighing; abaker,irtietberbihiashop 
or oat of doora selling bread, is bonnd to hare 
t, proper beam, scalea, and weights with him, 
■nd to wragh every loaf when required to do 
10, nnder a penalty of not more than £h. 
AdolteratiDgingredients, ndi ai alum, plnter 



at Paris, bona dn*t, and diilk, lasd in the 
making of bread, or fonnd eren opoo the 
premises of a baker, labject him to a severe 
penalty, as does also the poaaeaaion of adul- 
terated flour. Every loaf not made wholly 
of irtieat mnst have a large Roman M 
stamped legibly upon it One'fifth of every 
loaf ii calculatM lo^conaiit of water aolt and 
yeast ; tbe other four -fifth* of floor. 

BniAD Fruit. The tree which produces 
this valuable producdon ia called by botanists 
Arlaearpia inctis. It is found in India, and 
thronghont all tbe islanda of the Pad&c Ocean 
or South Seaa. It grawa 5D or 60 feet bi^, 
and bears a round, roogh-akinned, knotted 
&uit, aa large aa a diild'a head. The sMnia 
Ibowsvm thin ; it ha* a spiBdle-afaapedj cone, 
*BrnMuided by a white pith-hke sBbatanoe, 
which is Che BatablH part ; after being roasted 
in tiiick slices, tjte t«ste i* similar to that of 
a froated potatoe. The fruit ia ripe in Da- 
oMnber, and i* dressed in vorioas ways, an- 
einiding to the taste or ooovetileBce of those 
using it. The Dirtch eooka improve it by 
boiling or frying it in palm oil. Ba^ee Ae 
nia of the fruit, the nativea of tbe Sontb 
Seas employ different parU of ths tree for 
various purposes. The wood ia used in boat 
hoilding ; a cloth ia mode of the timer b«rk i 
die male flowen serve aa tinder ; Hie leaveg 
for wrap ping Dp food, and for wiping hmfe 
instead of towels; and the jvioe, whii^ is 
Tery BiDuhkrtotliat of tbe Indian rubber tree, 
for making oamsnt for filling up the cracks 
of water vessels. IlMre are several varieties 
of ths bread fmit tree ; tbe following cut 
ahsws the fruit and laaf af Ae ntore common 
kittd:— 




Trae. — frfocorpui iaci 



BaiAE GnoDNB, to. Ths first weighing 
anc^Ktr, and quitting a place. To break Mti 
the act of undoing anything, aa uolnading a 
cargo, opening a bate of gooda, a pnndieon 
of mm, be. 3b ireai iheer, is when a ship 
at inebor is bid in a proper portion to keep 
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clear of bcr anchor, but ia forced by the wind 
or current oat of that porition, ibe ig mid to 
break ber sheer. To breakup, is to rip off the 
planVs of H ship ind take ber to pieces, when 
sbe becomeB old and nnserTiceahle. 

BnaAKBRB. Rocks below tbe water, also 
the billowB which hreali over them, or OTcr 
B bank, shore, Ike. Such waves are distin- 
guiflhed bj their white foaming appearance, 
and by tbe hoarse roaring which they occagion. 

Bkkaktho. In the mercaatile world, ^- 
ing or becoming bankmpt. 

BsiaKWATEK. A projection into the aea 
for the purpose of breaking the force of Uie 
waves, and thereby rendering tlie sea between 
tbe breakwater and the shore comparatively 
calm. A breakwater may be made by sinking 
an old bulk at any psrticnlsr point, or by 
raising a mound of earth and shingle. The 
most celebrated breakwater ia one erected of 
ioiniBnae atones piled together at tbe entrance 
of Plymoalh Sound. Itiafarmedof 2,000,000 
tona of (tone, and coat more than^l, 000,000. 
A breakwater is also a amall buoy, fasteiMd 
to a large one in tbe water, when the bnoy 
rope of the latter is not long enough to reach 
from the anchor at the bottom to the surface 
of the water. 

Bkbahing. Boming off the filth, such 
aB graaa, ooze, shellH, or sea-weed, from a 
ship's bottom that baa gathered to it daring 
■ voyage, or by laying long in a harbour. It 
ia performed by boldkig kindled furze, fag- 
gots or reeds to the bottom, which by melting 
the pitch, inlphur, &c. that had fonnerly 
covered it, loosens whatever filth may have 
adberedto theplanks ; itis then scraped and ' 
braabed off, and the bottom covered anew 
with compositioa. 

Bkea-Bt Fast. A rope employed to con- 
fine a ship sideways to a wharf or to some 
other ship, as the besd-fist conlinea her for- 
ward, and the atem-faat abaft. 

Breast Hooks. Crooked beams of tim- 
ber used to strengthen the forepartof aship, 
where they are placed at different heigfate 
directly acroea the stem, so as to unite it with 
the bows on eacb side. 

BaiAST Rail. He opper rail of the 
balcony on the qoarter deck of a large ship, 
the whole of the rajls being called thebreast- 

Bkbech op a Gvn. Tbe distance from 
the hind part of the base to tbe extremit; 
of tbe bore. 

BBsacHiHO. A strong rop* used to secure 
the cannon, and prevent them from recoiling 
too moch in the time of battle. The breech- 
ing ^onld be of sufficient length to let the 
muzile of tbe cannon come within the ship's 
side to be charged or to lie boosed. — See 
Carronade. 

BaiBXB. A shifting wind that blows from 
the sea and land alternately; hence called the 
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aea breeze and the land breeze. It is only 
sensibly felt near the coasts. The sea breeze 
commonly rises in tbe morning abont nine 
o'clock , proceeding slowly towards the shore ; 
it increases gradually till twelve, and dies 
away about five. Upon its ceaaing, the land 
breeze commences, which increases till twelve 
night, and is eucceeded in tlie morning by 
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regular in tropical countries than in others. 
In oar own country and other islands (hey are 
scarcely perceptible, eicept in the summer. 
Brrubn. Acityof Germany on the Weser, 
in good repute for trade, and formerly 
the free sea-port towns ; hence a flag as 
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is atill borne by its Teasels Large ihipi can 

only go to withra 10 or 12 mdes of the city, 
and smaller ones fully laden to withm 3 or 4 
miles. Its imports andeiportaarenearlythe 
same as those of Hamburg, bat on a much 
smaller scale. Acconnta are kept in Bremen 
in rii -dollars or thaleri, worth 3». 2d. sterling 
each. The lb. weight is eqnal to 7000 grains 
English, conseqnently 100 Bremen lbs. are 
equal to 110 avoirdupoise. The Bremen ell 
is nearly equal to 23 English inches. The 
last for corn measures lO^o standard qnsr- 
tera. Brandy is sold by viertels, 20 of which 
equal 38 English gallons. More than 1000 
ships enter Bremen annually. 

BaEar. One of the best maritime towns 
and harbours of France. The quay is above 
a mile in length, and it has every accommo- 
dation for shipping, eicepting the entrance 
to the harbour, called the Gullet, which ia 
both narrow and difficult, on accOHnt of the 
Bonk rocka on both sides of the shore. W. 
Ion. 4° 2B'. N. lat. 48° 23'. This is one of 
the chief depfits and dock yards of the French 
navy, selected in consideration of its harbour 
which ia secure from every wind, and of a 
spacious roadstead, affording anchorage to 
500 ships. The military works at Brest are 
very strong. Its trade ia chiefly relative to 
shipping and fisheries. 

Bbkwkh.— See Beer. 

Bribe. Any person offering or giving a 
bribe, recompense, or reward, to any offiew 
of the customs, to induce him to neglect his 
dnty, to forfeit ^^200. 

Bbicks. (Tegle Da. Tegtiileenen Du. 
Briqaei Ft. Ziegehtenie Gcr. Meltoni It. 
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dglg Pol. Ladritho* For. Ladrilloi Spa.) 
Sqiuira lamps of burnt day used in building. 
There are ten different lorU, for eaeh of whieh 
wDrkmen hare let pricei of >o much per 
1000. The brick trade ii under tbe eieiie, 
■□d any person employed in it as ■ muter 
must gire proper notice to tbe oScen of ei- 
ctae, uid make an eatrf preiioni to working 
of hi* brick fleldi, (beds, &c., obicb tbe 
officer afterwards mrveyB. The bricka are to 
be taken account of while drying, and before 
they are remOTed to the kiln or clamp for 
burning. Charged and uncharged bricke are 
to be kept leparate, and not concealed. The 
maker proiides, and ia bonnd to •bow the 
officer hia moulds, and to uae them or assist 
in niing them, by himself orserranta, if re- 
quired to do BO. Hie mould must also be 
aecarely made. The officer is to make a re- 
board absU direct, which doty the maker is 
then to pay, under a penalty of donhle the 
■moDnl. All bricks, whether moulded or 
not, come within the act, except inch as are 
apeciiied by tbe act as tiles. (See Tiles.) 
Bricks may be mads free of duty for draining 
wet and marshy land on beiog stamped with 
the word drain, Briclu brought from Ire- 

those made in England. The excise daty ia 
5i. per thousand for ordinary briclu, and lOi. 
per loao for those of extra size. Upon ex- 
portation tbe whole duty iaallowedss adraw- 
back. (Bateman't Exciit Offittr'i Guidt.) 
Common bricks imported pay 15i. and 7a. G<'. 
per 1000. Bricks are to be made between 
the Ist of March and 29lb of September of 
each year, of earth and sea-coal ashea, and 
no soil or dirt mast be mixed with the brick 
earth. All bricks made in England for sale 
shall be when burnt in the leaat 81 inches 
long, 2\ inches thick, and 4 inches wide, on 
paio of forfeiting 20*. for eTery 100 found 
under this size ; 10 per cent, is allowed for 
vaate in taking the duty. 

Bnicis, Ddtch. or Clinkers. A small 
hard kind of brick, made of aiery stiff loom, 
and burnt by a slow and long.contiaued best ; 
hence they become aa hard as stones and act 
liable to break ; tbey are used almost wholly 
for tbe paving ot stable* and stable yards. 
The duty upon importaUon ia 10*. per 1000 
if from Holland, &c i 5>. if from a British 

Beio OB BatOANTiNE. A Small merchant 
Teasel with two maata, having generally her 
main sail set nearly in a plane with her keel ; 
whereas the main Bails of larger ships are 
hang athwart, or at right angles with the 
■hip's length, and fastened to e yard which 
hangs parallel to t£e deck ; but in a brig tbe 
foremost edge of tbe main sul is fastened in 
different places to hoops, which encircle the 
main mast, and slide up and down it, u tbe 



tail ia hoisted or lowered ; it ia extended hj 
a gsIF above, and by a boon b«lo«. Mo«t 
of its aaila arc aqoare. 




Bbill. A flat fish, {Rhombot tntlgarii,) 
smaller than and inferior to tlie torbot. Great 
quanUties of this fish are brought to the 
London market, caught oa the aontbem coast, 
where it is abundant. 

Bkill'iantb. Ilie name of tbe Soest 

BaiHSTONE.— See Sulphur. ' 

BaiNK Fans. Tbe pans in whidi wa inter 
is evaporated to procnre the salt which it 
holds in solution. " 

Bbini Pits. A name for apringl of salt 
water, particularly those from which tiie 
water ia taken for the artificial procuring of 
■alt. 

Bbino bt tub Lkk, to. To incline so 
rapidly to leeward of the course, when tbe 
ship sails lar^, as to bring the 1« aide aad- 
denly to windward, and by laying all tho 
sails aback expose her to the danger of up' 
setting. To triHg to. ia to check the course 
of a ship, by arranging the sails in such a 
manner that they shall connteract each other. 

Bbibtlks. (Soiei Fr. Borilen Qer. Bor- 
ilelt Qu. Selole It. Setat Sp. SekltcheliHa 
RusB.) The strong glossy hairs, growing on 
the back of the hc% and wild boar. These 
■re very eitensively Dsed by bmah maknrs, 
■hoe makers, and otfaen. Rnssta, Prusaia, 
and FolBod arc the great marts for bristles. 
Tbe quantity used in this country alone !• 
enormous, amounting to nearly 2.0I>0,00I> 
lbs. annually. The duty is 2>. Gd, per cwt. 
upon rough unsorted bristles, and 3ij. per lb. 
npOD those which are sorted, cleaned, or 
colored. 

Bbibtol. a city and sea-port, partly ia 
Glouoeatersbire, seated on the Avon at the 
iafliu of the Froms, 10 miles from the en- 
trance of the Avon into the Bristol Channel. 
He tide riung to a great height, brings 
veaaela of coanderabls burden to the quay, 
which extends above a mile along tbe ahorea 
of the Avon and Frome, but at low vrater 
tbey lie aground in the mnd. At tbe monUi 
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of the Avon are several dock yards, and a 
yery extensive floating dock. Bristol carries 
on a great trade with Ireland, the West Indies, 
the Baltic, and the continent generally , though 
the trade has greatly decreased of late years, 
owing to the rapid advancement of Liverpool. 
The mannfactares are extensive of glass, shot, 
sugar, brass, pottery, &c. 

Britain or Great Britain. Although 
our country consists of two main islands, 
one only of which, namely, that containing 
England, Wales and Scotland, is properly 
called Great Britain ; yet in a commerdtd 
sense, it is usual to include Ireland also, the 
three countries forming the great kingdom of 
Britain or the United Kingdom. Our space 
will not allow of any expatiation upon the 
general character, nor even the mercantile 
resources of our country ; all that we are 
enabled to give are the commercial statistics 
of one year, and we prefer the year 1841 to 
the last, because owing to the very extensive 
commercial alterations then in progress, the 
general stagnation of trade, and extensive 
distress consequent thereupon, the statistics 
of 1841 by no means show a favorable 
average of our commwcial dealings. From the 
last population returns there appears to be 
26,737,717 inhabitants. The extent of the 
three countries being 119,924 square miles. 
The exports were in 1841 :— 

Cotton Manufactures £16^232,510 

Cotton Yarn 7,266,968 

Woollen Manufactures 5,748,673 

Woollen Yarn 552,148 

Linen Manufactures 3,347 ,555 

Linen Yam 972,466 

Silk Manufactures 788,894 

Haberdashery and Millinery 635,127 

Apparel, Slops, &c 582,848 

Hata 125,402 

Iron and Steel, wrought & unwrought 2,877 ,278 

Hardware and Cutlery 1 ,623,961 

Plate, Jewellery and Watche 21 4,1 26 

Arms and Ammunition 343,776 

Copper and Brass Manufactures .. . 1,523,744 

Tin and Pewter ditto 477,1 95 

Lead and Shot 242,344 

Machinery 551,361 

Earthenware 600.760 

Glass 421,936 

Leather, wrought and unwrought . . 432,775 

Stationery 274.544 

Books 141.866 

Cordage 130,415 

Soap and Candles 342,620 

Refined Sugar 548.336 

Beer 360.420 

Wool 555.619 

Coals. &c 675.288 

Salt 175,615 

Other Articles 2,868,063 

Thus making the declared value of the 
noanufactured or produced goods exported 



in'one year amount to ;f 5 1,634, 623, besides 
the immense quantities manufactured for 
home consumption, altogether amounting, 
according to official documents, to the enor- 
mous sum of ;f 102,180,517, and this ex- 
clusive of the manufactures carried on in our 
own colonies, and which amount to nearly 
15 millions more. The imports, which is 
another most important item in our com- 
merce, amounted in 1841 to no less a sum 
than £64,377,962. The revenue for the same 
year derived from the customs, excise, stamps, 
taxes, post office and miscellaneous sources, 
amounted to ;f 52,315,433. The expenditure 
for the same period was ;^25,015,173 15f. 
lld.f exclusive of £29,450,144 paid for the 
interest and charges upon the national debt, 
which together makes upon an average £2 
-per annum for each individual throughout the 
three kingdoms. The national debt is now 
£772,530,758. The constitution is an he- 
reditary monarchy, the legislation consisting 
of the sovereign, tke lords, and the commons ; 
called the three estates of the kingdom. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, Januart. 1842. 
391 Temporal ^Peers of the United Kingdom. 

16 Scotland. 

28 Ireland. 

26 Spiritual Peers for England. 
4 Ireland. 

465 Whole number. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS.— 658 Mxmbkrs. 

Co. Bo. Univ. 

144 323 4 Members for England. 

15 14 Wales. 

30 23 Scotland. 

64 39 2 Ireland. 

For the details purely commercial we must 
refer to the particular ports and cities : Lon>- 
don, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Edinburgh, 
&c., and to the particular countries, England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 

Britannia Metal. A compound of tin, 
antimony, copper, and brass, or the commoner 
kinds of tin, lead, and brass, used in the 
manufacture of numerous articles, such as 
tea-pots, spoons, waiters, mugs, &c., all of 
which go under the general denomination of 
Britannia ware. The chief manufacture of 
articles of this description is at Birmingham 
and Sheffield, particularly the latter. 

British Flags. The flags appertaining 
to Great Britain are extremely numerous. 
Every department of the state using shipping, 
and several cities and islands have each their 
peculiar modification of the national cross, 
or a flag distinct to itself. To introduce all 
these at once, about thirty in number, would 
be tedious and inconvenient; we therefore 
rather refer to those words where they will 
be the better explained. — See Admiraliyt 
Admiral, Union Jack, Navy, Victualling^ 

11 / 
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Cvilom Haun, Bzeitt, Ordnanet, TKnify 
^DUH, Pcit OjBee, Traniparl, Pilot, CinjM 
Porli, London, Scolc/t Light-houtt Board, 
Eiat-India Comjiany, Ireland, Lard Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Edinburgh. Dublin, bit 
of Man, Jertry, S(C. The rofnl sUindard, 
however, and that belaiiging to merchaiit 
veitels it i» advisable Co introduce here. 





oniES, aettleoieiiU and 
in foreign parts whidi belotig to Great 
either directly under our lawB and go- 



3 and patronage. Great brilaia 
IB in all parte of the globe, and 
itnated that bj their mean* and 
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these are bo i 

shelter she i. 

neU of trade tbronghout the world. In Europe 
we have onr own lalauda ; the Isle of Man, 
Heligoland. Ths Channel lalanda of Jersey, 
Guernsey, Sdlly, Wight, Portland, Sic. ; Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and the Ionian ialande. In N. 
America, Upper and Lower Canada, New 
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Braniwick, Prinee Edward'* lilaod, Novm 
Scotia, Breton laland, Newfinmdlaiid, aod 
territories north of Canada j all at which are 
called Brtttih America. Also more aontta- 
ward, we have the Watt Indiei, coniisting of 
iomg hnndreds irf islands, for the most part 
fine and fitful. In S. Ameriea are Tobago, 
Trinidad, Guiana, and the Falkland lalands. 
In W.Africa, the Gambia, Sierra LeiHie, the 
Gold Doaat of Guinea, the islands of Ascension 
and St. Helena. In S. Africa, Natal, the 
Maoritins, the Seychelles, and the Cape of 
GoodHops. lnAsia,thewholeof Hindoostan, 
Assam, Arracsn, Teuasserim, Penaog, Ma- 
lacca, Singapore, Ceylon, Aden and Hong 
Kong. The whole of Anatralia, Tasmania or 
VanDieman's Land, New Zealand, Chatham 
Igtanda, and Norfolk Islands. 

BaOACB TO. Very similar to bring by the 
lee. and having the same dangerous eifect. 

BauAD Clotb. The finer kind of woollen 
cloth used for gentlemens' clothing, so called 
on account of the great width at which it is 

BaoADSiDE. In a naval engagement, the 
whole discharge of the artillery on one aide of 
a ship of war ; also the ride of the ship itself 
above the water mark may be ao called. 

BaoCADB. A Etnff made of siik and gold 
oriilver; if imported, the dntyia 20 per eeat. 

is loosened tn her frame either by age, weak- 
ness, or some great strain, so as to droop at 
each end. 

BnuTsWEiOHT. The same as groaa weight. 

Brokeb. One who values goods or tran- 
sacts business for another party. There are 
several kinds of brokers : — 1st, ExcAange or 
£i7f brokers, who propose and conclude bar- 
gains between meichanls and others in mat- 
ters of bills and exchange. Their charge for 
brokerageis2a.percent. 2nd, SVoei brokers, 
whose business it is to buy and aell stock in 
the pubhc funds, government seenritiea, or 
shares ia joint stock companies. The charge 
is 2t. 6d. per cent. , except on exchequer bills 
and India bonds, on which it is Is. per cent. 
Ship and I'luuranee brokers have the buying 
and selling of ships, the prtkcnring cargoes 
on freight, adjusting the terms of charter 
parties, &c. When acting as ship brokers, 
" ' charge is about 2 per cent, on the gross 
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I, that is, in concluding insuraj 
anderwriters, their charge is 5 per cent, on 
the premiom, eielusive of wliat they may 
procure from the underwriter. Cualom-hoim 
brokers, are the agents employed to manage 
business at the cusCoia-bause in London, 
relative to the entry or clearance of ships. 

BkOEKs ANo FAWNBBoKKt, — See Ap- 
praiter and PatCTiiroker. 

Bbokehaoe. The sum of money pad to a 
broker for his servii 
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Bbonk*. a mixed meUl of copper tai 
tioi in varioui proportion*, acoording t " 
article to be cait from it. Thig alloy ia 
for caoDODS, belk,itaIiiG>,amaUer ditto called 
for thii reason braniea, candelabru, I 
Works of art in bronie bare to pay adut; 
importation of £l per cwt. All other min 
faetoreB in this metal, bronze powder, & 

BaBBLKB. A familiar term to designate 
joint-atock compiniei, when raided for ' 
dalent purposei. 

BcCBiNO. Hie fiiet operation in bleaching 
of linen yarn or cloth. 

Bucklers. Two pieces of wood fitted 
t<^ther to atop the hanse holei, leaving only 
■ufficient space between tbem far the cable to 
pass, andtberebjr preventiDg the ahip taking 
in too much water in a heavj aea. 

Bdckkah. (Dvelg.Vt.TrieljeDn.Boti- 
graa Pr. Olmdilha For. Bucaran Sp. Ktt- 
aiiia Russ.) & sort of coarse cloth, made of 
hemp, and stiflened with glue or common gum, 
then calendered and djed of Tarious colors. 

BocsThobn Bkbribb. — SeeA'AieAand 
Ptrnm. 

Buck Whbat. {BoghredeH^. Boekatil 
Dn. BUSatTiuiaFr. fiue«uei'z«>Ger. Gram 
Samemo Ital. Tatarca Pol. TYige Saracino 
Por. and Spa.) A plant which bears a black 
triangular seed, much valued as a food for 
pigeons, plwasants. Sic, for which purpose it 
ia chiefly grown and imported. Bnck wheat 
is an annual plant, which grows about 2 feet 
high, somewhat handsome in appearance, 
both as to its fine green leaTea, and beautiful 
red flowers. Tbe grsin is sown in May, and 
the plant is of such rapid growth, tliat in 
three months after sowing, the seed will be 
ripe, and so great ia the increase when tbe 
plant growa in dry pnlTerized ground, that 
sixty bushes have been obtained where one 
only has been sown. The plant is also grown 
to be cut green as fodder. All auim^ are 
fond of this plant, and will btten upim it. 
The duty upon impoitadon is equal to that 
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upon barley. (See Barley.) The average 
quantity imported is about 10,000 quarters. 

BuDDUNCAB. A species of Bengal muslins. 

BunoKT. In a general sense, means a con- 
densed statement of the income and eipen- 
ditnre of a nation, or of any particular public 
department, la this country the term Is 
usually employed to designate the speech and 
statement msde by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, when be givM a general new of the 
public finance, and intimates tbe iutendons 
of government relative to the impoaing of 
new, or taking off of old taxes. 

BcHKOB Ayrks. a city and sea-port of 
S, America. Thg whole province or country 
bounded by Faraguay on the north, the ocean 
on the east, and Tucumaw on the west, is 
also called by this name, and also by Uiat of 
the Argentine Republic. It is watered by 
tbe river Ia Rata, and abounds in homed 
cattle and horses. Id such quantities are 
these useful animals, that the bide with the 
tallow ate the only parts d«emed of value. 
There is but a very indifferent harbour at 
Buenos Ayres, and ships can only come 
within two or three leagues of the city, where 
they take in or unload their cargo by boats. 
The principal articles of export are hides, 
horns, and tallow, of which vast quantilie* 
are sent to Europe and the United States. 
Of horns alone more than 2,000.000 are ex. 
ported annually, and more than 50,000 horse 
hides; besides which are wool, bullion, cop< 
per, salt beef, sugar, and wax. These are 
their own productions, besides which they 
bring from the interior Urge quantitieB at 
Paraguay tea and Paraguay tobacco, articles 
in considerable demand. Their imports from 
Englaud are cottons, woollens, hardware, but- 
ter, and cutlery ; linene from Germany ; flour 
from the United States ; and much Eastern 
and other produce, aa spices, silks, wines, 
furniture, &c. The inland trade carried on 
with Peru and Chili is very considerable, and 
the Buenos Ayres shipping yearly increases. 
The following are the flags of Biunoa Ayrea ; 
the flag to the right, bearing the slar, bdng 
the war flag, and the other Uut which apper- 
tains to merchant veaaels ; the colors are bine 
and white ; — 
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Buff. A sort of leather, prepared from 
the skin of the buffalo, dressed in oil, after the 
manner of chamois, and therefore soft and 
pliable. The skins of all large animals dressed 
in this manner are called by the same name. 
Buff leather is used for sword belts, and other 
belts required by soldiers, and similar pur- 
poses. Buff forms a considerable article in 
the commerce of the English, French, and 
Dutch, at Constantinople, Smyrna, and along 
the coast of Africa. — For duty, see Hides. 

BuoLBS. Long glass beads, used as orna- 
ments to ladies' dresses or for necklaces, for 
which latter purpose vast quantities are ex- 
ported to Africa. Few are made in this 
country ; they as well as beads being mostly 
imported from Venice. The duty is 3J. per 
lb. 

Buhl. Ornamental furniture and other 
articles, in which tortobeshell, ivory, fancy 
woods, or metals, are inlaid in the general 
surface. 

Bulbs. The roots of several kinds of 
flowers, imported in vast quantities in the 
autumn of the year from Holland, for culti- 
vation in this country. 

Bulge. That part of a ship which projects 
out at the floor-heads, to assist the ship when 
taking the ground. 

BuLGEWAT. A large piece or pieces of 
timber bolted together, making one solid 
piece, which is placed under the bulge of a 
ship to support her when launching. The 
support for the bulgeways to lie on is called 
ways. 

Bulk of a Ship. The whole cargo stowed 
into the hold, or the whole space allowed for 
the cargo. 

Bulk Heads. Divisions or partitions 
across or along a ship between decks, to di- 
vide it into differest apartments. 

Bullet. A leaden ball or shot, with which 
small arms are loaded. The diameter of a 
common leaden bullet is found by dividing 
1*6706 by the cuberoot of thenumber con- 
tained in a pound. 

Bulletin. In diplomatics, a term equi- 
valent to schedule, and variously applied to 
different sorts of public acts. In modem 
times this name has been applied, particularly 
in France, to reports of a statement of facts 
issued by authority, as bulletins of health, 
bulletins of military events, &c. 

Bullet Wood. From the Virgin Islands, 
West Indies, is the produce of a large tree, 
with a white sap ; the wood is greenish hazel, 
close and hard. It is used in this country 
for building purposes. Another species of 
wood also so called is brought from Berbice; 
its color is hazel brown, and of an even tint, 
without veins ; it is a very close, hard and 
good wood, well adapted for turning, but is 
not common. This last agrees pretty closely 
with a wood described by Dr. Bancroft, as 



Bow wood or Waseeba of Guiana. Indeed the 
only difference seems to arise from the dif- 
ferent situation in which the tree grows, 
whether near or at a distance from the shore. 

Bullion. Uncoined gold and silver. Bul- 
lion is imported duty free. 

Bull Rushes. The stalks of the Scirpus 
palttstris, a plant which is extremely common 
in most of our rivers and ponds, and well 
known for its uses in bottoming chairs, 
making of baskets and matting, and by the 
coopers in preventing leakage between the 
joints of casks. Those brought from Hol- 
land are considered the best, and a few years 
since no less than 150,000 bundles were im- 
ported in one year. Lately the trade has 
materially declined, so much so that no duty 
at all was paid upon them in 1841. This is 
owing to the high duty of 12«. per ton, the 
manufacture of cheap druggets in this coun- 
try, which have superseded matting, and the 
almost universal adoption of cane-bottomed 
chairs. The duty has lately been reduced to 
10«. per ton. 

Bull-Etb. a sort of small pulley, in the 
form of a ring, having a rope spliced round 
the outer edge of it, which is hollowed to 
admit of a rope. Bull-eye is also a term for 
any thick lens or piece of glass, particularly 
for those reflectors which are let into a ship's 
deck to admit light beneath. 

BuMBOAT. A sort of wherry, used in and 
about harbours to carry provisions, &c. 

Bumpkin or Boom kin. A short boom 
or beam of timber, projecting from each bow 
of a ship, to extend the clew, or lower edge 
of the fore-sail to windward. The boomkia 
of a boat is a small outrigger over the stem, 
usually serving to extend the mizen. 

Bunt. The central part of a sail. Cutting 
off the upper quarter of a sail by a straight 
line, and aJso the lower quarter by anotiber 
straight line ; the middle portion which is 
left is called the bunt. 

Bunting. A thin woollen stuff, of which 
ship's flags, signals, &c. are usually made. 

BuNTLiNE Cloth. The lining sewed up 
the sail in the direction of the buntlines to 
prevent the sails being chafed. 

Buntlines. Are ropes fastened to the 
bottoms of square sails to draw them up to 
their yards ; they are inserted through certain 
blocks above or on the upper part of the yard, 
whence passing downwards on the forepart 
of the sail, they are fastened below to the 
lower edge in several places of the boltrope. 

Buot. a sort of close cask, block of wood 
or tight hollow case of iron, fastened by a 
rope to the anchor to point out its situation. 
Also occasionally a fixture over sand banks, 
&c. in rivers, to point out their situation, 
and frequently fastened to piles or heavy an- 
chors near the. mouth of docks, &c., that 
ships may be moored to by their own cables, 
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b^g hitened to a liag which ii ttUchcd to 
the upper aide of them. These are mooring 
Dt floating baoTi. Buoyi ue called b j TSrioni 
DUnei Hccnrding to their ahape, oi according 
to the lue to be made of them. Cable bnoji 
■re common caaka employed to bnoy up the 
cid>le in rocky ancborafe, to prevent ita 
nibbing againat the rocks. Con bnoya are in 
the form of a coue, and of thia construction 
■re all the bnoys which ate Soatcd oTer >and- 
banks and abaltova aa marks for ships to 
■void them ; they are made extremely Urge, 
that thef may be seen at a diatance. Where 
there are aeieral near each other, as at the 
Djontbof the Thames, they are distingaiahed 
by being painted witii diSerenl numbers or 
of different colors. A nun bnoy is shaped 
like two con booya joined together by their 
basea, or like a cask very large in the middle, 
and nearly pointed at both enda. — See also 
Ijije Buoy. 
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of the PinuM aiiei, or apmce fir. It ia oh- 
t^ned by making incisioDs in the bark down 
to the wood, whence the reain Rowa in thick 
dropa, which almost immediately congeal into 
hard flakes. These are taken off sod melted 
in boiling water, aod etrained through coarae 
cloths. The true Burgundy pilch is very 
adheaiVe, rather soft, ofareddish jellowcolor, 
and rather sgreesble odour. The greatett 
qoanlity cornea to as in casks from Neuf- 
chitei, where it ia prepared. Another and an 
bferior kind of Bnrgnndy pitch is produced 
from the Norway spruce Hr-, tbia is not 
melted preiiona to exportation, but cornea 
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BnoT Ron. The rope which fastens the 
booj to the anchor. To ttrtam the bw>t/, is 
to let it Ml into the water preyions to letting 
go tbe anchor. 

BcBDEH. The whole load of a ship, in- 
dnding cargo, crew, stores, ballast, and every 
other weight whatever. 

BnBEAU. An appellation given inFrance 
■nd Flinders to the principal officea or places 
of baunesa at the ministers, and ID the chief 
every province 




Pitau oiirt— Si>r 



BusB Stonib. Rough mill stones, in re- 
quest for com mills, imported chieSy from 
Prance and the Channel Islands. 

BirasK OB Bodbse. A public edifice in 
certain cidea abroad, answering to our ei- 

BuKTON. — See Ahurtaa. 

BuaHBL. A messiire of capacity for dry 
goods ; aa grain, fruit, pulse, &c. containing 
4 pecks. An imperial buabel is by Isw re- 
quired to contain 2218-192 cubic inches, or 
80 lbs. avoirdnpoise of diatilied water. It 
must be round, with a plain and even bottom, 
and measnre 19} inches from ontaide to out- 

Bdbb. a ship of two muta used in the 
Dutch herriag fiaberj. It ia generally from 
50 Co 70 tons burden, being fnmiahed with 
two amall sheds or cabins, one at the prow, 
and the other at the stem ; the former of 
which is employed aa a kitchen. 

BnTLiKAOB. An ancient right, which was 
enjoyed by the king's bntler, to take out of 
every ship, importing twenh tuna of irine or 
more into this country, twiAons for the king's 
use. It need not be said that thia costom W 
been long abolished. 

Burr. A vessel or measure for wine, beer, 
&c., containing two hogsheads, and varying 
in quantity according to the kind of wine. 

BcTT. llie end of a plank in a ship's aide 
or bottom, uniting with the end of another. 
Butt also aignifies the lower or thicker end 
of any solid body, as a mast, musket, &c. 
TO ilart or fpring a butt, is to loosen the 
and of a plank by a ship's weakness or labor- 
ing. Bull and ball, is when the ends of two 
planka come togeUier, bat do not overlsy 
each other. 

Bdtts OB Backs. — See Bacti. 

BuTTBB. {SmSr Da. Baler Du. Beurre 
Ft. Butter Ger. Bum Ital. Manteiya For. 
Slanleiga Sp.) Awell-known fatty substance, 
obtained by diuming cream. The moat es- 
teemed butler of England ia that of Essex 
and Cambridgesbire. The consumption In 
London of the various bnttera has been es- 
timated at 16,000 tonaannaal!j,wliichallowB 
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■bont ^s lb. to each inhabiUnt per week. 
Tb« Iri^ butters are moatif ahlpped from 
WBterford, and are of Tflry raperior quality 
and bi|(bl; ealeemed in the London mirket. 
The coontie* or Suffolk, Yorkshirs, Somer. 
■elahire, and Oxford are also noted for the 
auperior quality of the batter prTHluced tbere- 
Tha salt bntterof Holland is decidedly better 
than that of any other foreign conntry, and 

aud that a good cow will yield 16H lbs. of 
butter annually, bat we beliere Chat tbia is 
too bigb an eatimate. Different ilatalEs re- 
rulate the packing; and carriage of butter, 
particDlarly tbe 36 Geo. Ill, c B6, and 38 
Geo, III c. 73, a* the trade ia aabject from 
the very nature of the article lo very great 
frauda and adalteratioiK. Tbe duly upon 
inported butter is 5a. par cwt. if fiiim oar 
own poaaeaaiooi, or if from foreigTi countries 
20t. No leaa a qaaotity Uian 257,677 cwt. 
were imparted in 1841. 

BniTEn NuTB. The fntlt of a lar^ tree, 
common in Gniana, called by botanitt* Cary- 
oear toHuntaium, and by the natires Tala- 
youbt. The eatable part eoBaieta of a wbitiab 
]Fellownnt-like anbabince, which when bitten 
feelB between the teetb like a piece of tallow i 
upon being chewed, a tweeter and more nut- 
like flavor ia perceived. When heated, the 
whole toma to an oily or butter-like aub- 
atance, and ai a anbititnta fbr which the nut 
ia used in iti natiie couatry : hence the name 
of batCer-DuL Butter-nuta are common in 
the London market, and sell retail fi>r about 
id, per dozen. 
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BDiTim Wood,— See Plane TVee. 
Buttock. The comexity of a ahip abaft 

under tbe atern ; it la terminated by the 
connter abme, by the after part of the bilge 
below, by the mdder In the middle, and by 
the quarter on the side. 

BuTTONa. The shanked fastenings for 
dress so eatled pay a duty of 15 per cent. 

Bui-ton and Loop. A. short piece of rope 
haling a knot at one end, and an eye at the 
other. It is used on ihipboard to confine 

Bdyino. The making a purchase, or ao- 
quiring a property of a certain thing at a 
certain price. There are different species of 
baying in use among traders ; aa buying on 

eonminitmi bujing/br reodp money, which 
is an immediate transfer of goods for the 
Talne ; buying on credit, or for a time cer- 
tain, is when the payment is not to be pre- 
sently made, but in lien thereof, an obligation 
ia sometimes giren by the buyer for payment 
at a future period. 

Bte Law. A private law made by those 
who are duly antharized to da ao, by charter, 
prescription, or custom, for the pregerrstiaa 
of order and good goveniment, within some 
pardcnlar place or jurisdiction. Every cor- 
poration lawfully elected has power to make 
bye laws or private statutes, for the better, 
government of the corporation, which are 
binding upon themselves, unless contrary to 
the lawa of the land, and then they are void 
altogether. (11 Black. 475.)- 

BvBAUFADTS. A Bpecies of Sural calicoes. 



B|^^ b, alone or in contractions, 

^f^ N signifieH Christ, company, 

r ~ ,f cent., current, creditor, 

^ ciyJ, &e., as A.C., ante 



curreut C E civd engineer. Per C. per 
centum by tbe hundred Fr. C. francs, cents. 
Also Co company Cr. creditor. Cwt. bun. 
dred weight &c 

Caamina. Anamegiven by the Spaniards 
and others to tbe finest sort of Paraguay tea. 
It ia the leaf of a ebrub growing wild in 
Paraguay, and is used in Chili and Peru as 
tea is with us. 

^ Cahalleros oh Cavallkros. The name 
given to Spanish wool. 

Caballikr Oil. Melted horse grease or 
Git. 

Cabbage Wood.— See Partridge Wood. 

Cabeca. ThelineBtulksintheE. Indies; 
the inferior are called bariua. Tbe Dutcii 



distinguish two aorts of cabecaa, namely, tlie 
moor cabeca md tlie common cabeea ; the 
leing worth ^ more than the Istter. 



Cab(n 
where any of th 



mJ^ 



reade. They are either general for pul 
convenience, or private for sleeping, &o. 

Cabin Bot. A boy whoae duty it is to 
attend upon those residing in the cabin. 

Cahlb. a thick large strong rope, of a 
considerable length, to which the anchor ia 
fastened, and used to retain a ship at anchor 
iu a road, bay or haven , Cables are of larions 
sorts and sixes. In Europe tbey are mostly 
msnufactnred of hemp. Id Africa they are 
more frequently made of baas, and in Asia of 
fibres of the aloe, or still more often of coir, 
which is tbe fibroua portioD of the cocoa nut. 
English cables, of whatever thickness they 
may be, are formed of three ropes, twisted 
together, which are called ttranda , each of 
these is composed of three smaller strands, 
and these last of a certain number of rope 
yams. This number is therefore greater or 
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or Birmller in proportion to the size of the 
cable required. All cable* augbt to be 120 
bdiiiinB in lerig:tb, for vbicb purpose the 
threads ar yams miut lie ISO, the; being 
drawn up one-tWrd by twisting. There ought 
to be six cables to erery sbip, in order '' 
irheo neceasBiy they may be iplicad two 
two to give the aaofaor a more horizontal 
attaia. One, or rather two of these, should 
be larger than the reat, and fonn the iht 
anchor cable. The others are the bower e 
bles, aa belonging to the bower anchora. i 
smaller cables are called bswaers. Iron has 
been of late years much employed for 
tuanabctnre of cables, and those made of 
this material poBseaa some coneiderable ad- 
vantages, particularly when a ship anchors on 
B rocky coaaC, or where the anchorage con- 
sists of coral reefa, aa the hempen cablea are 
tiien liable to he chafed by the sharp and 
rongh pointa. Iron cablea are taperior Id 
Other respects ; they are infinitely more dU' 
lable, stronger, heavier,and therefore bearing 
better the strdn of the ship ; for which 
reasons hempen cables are being rapidly laid 
aside, both in the navy and the merchant 
eerrice. The regulations of Lloyd's require 
all vessels to baie a certain quantity of chain 
cable according to their tonuage, as under : 



In all cases where hempen cables are uaed 
then I- more in length is required, 3b terve 
or plait tlie cable is to bind it round with 
rapes, caniaa, leather, &c. to prevent it from 
being galled or chafed in the hawse holes. 
7b beaee inlhttlaei of the cable ia the order 
to draw it into the ship by means of the cap. 
Stan. To pay out, or veer away the cable is 
to ilacken it that it may run out of the ship. 
To thooi the cable is to splice two parts of a 
cable together. 7b iJip the cable is to let it 
run quite out when there ia no time to wdgb 
anchor ; thia is preferable to cutting it. 

Cablb's Lbnoth. The meaamvof 120 
fathoms, bj which the distance of a ship from 
the shore, or of ships from each other, is 
often estimated. 

Caslet. a amall cable. 

Cable TiKR. That place on the orlop decV 
whM« the cables are coiled op and stowed 

Cacao, (corruptly pronounced in this 
country cocoa.) Tlie seeds or nuts of the 
cacao tree or chocolate tree, growing in the 
W. Indies, and in many parts of S. America. 
The tree bears the general appearance of the 
cherry tree. The nuts are contained in thick 
short pods, in shape and Of a size like a short 
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cncnmber, that grows in cansiderable abun- 
dance over the whole tree. Each pod con- 
taina from twenty to thirty nats, closely 
packed together, and of the liza of almonds. 
The shell of the pod is of a dark brown co- 
lor, brittle and thin ; the kernel or nut 
brownish, of a slight agreeable smelt, and a 
fatty, rather bitter and peculiar taate. The 
nuts ground form Che beverage called cocoa, 
and mixed with tapioca end other bodies, form 
what is called chocolate. Cocoa paya aduty 
when imported from foreign countries of ^d, 
per lb., cocoa buaka and shells 1^., cocoa 
paste and chocolate 6il. If from eiUier of 
the Britiah colonjea the import duty is 1^, 
\d., and 2d. for each respectively. 




Cachei-ot. a large apeciesof the whale 
kind, from the brain of which Spermaceti is 
eitracted. — See SpermacM. 

Cahb. a cag, keg, or amall barrel. A 
cade of red herriuge contains bOO ; a cade of 
sprats 1000 liah, 

Cadiz. The greatest seB-port and trading 
city of Spain, having one of the most com- 
modioua harbours in the Bay of Cadiz. The 
city is surrounded by the aea on all aides, 
except at one narrow isthmua towards the 
south. It ia atrOQgly fortified, neatly built, 
and most beautifully situated. The population 
is between 60 and 70,000. Its light-house 
or the tower of St. Sebastian standa on the 
W. side of the city, in lat. 36° 31' N., and 
long. 6° 19' W. The light is 172 feet high, 
of great brilliancy, revolves once in a minute, 
and may be seen 18 miles off. The white 
wines of Xeiea in ita vicinity form by far the 
principal artiole of export; the quantity is 
about 20,000 pipes a year, of wtiich } coma 
to England. The other articles of export 
are brandiea, oranges and other fruit, olive 
oil, wool, and quickailver. The importa aro 
cbieflysugar, coffee, cocoa, hemp, flax, linena. 




CAFrici. A Barbu7 com mMtore, equal 
to two Engliah qouien. 

CAFFrLA. A canapsn; of mercluntt or 

travellera, who join together in order to go 
with more Mcnritj through the conntriei cm 
the continent of the E. Indies, limiUr if not 
identical with ■ oraTtm ; the usigned diffe- 
rence being that a caSla belongi to ■ lOTe- 
reign or body of merchant*, Kting u a com- 
pany or firm, while a cariraa impliei that idl 
who compoie it traiel on thric own aj»Dnnt, 
and for indiTidual benefit. 
^ Caffiso. An Italian oil meaanre, equal la 
Malta to 4 j imperial galloni, and in Hetuna 
ud Trieate to 21 imperial gillooa. 
1 Cao.— See Etf. 

Caoliaki. Adtrand Ma-port of Sardinia. 
It atands on the lonth part of the iiland, at 
(he bottom of a gnlf of the same name, 
which formi a large and leenre harboMr. B. 
long, 9° 26'. N. lat. 39" 20'. 

Cahadn. Ad inuginaij monej of India, 
worth about 6d. 

Cahis ok Cahie. a meaanre for com, 
Med in lome parte of Spain, particularly at 
SerillB and Cadiz. It eqaala about 18} £□- 
(lisb baahela. In other parts of Spain the 
measurement of the cahiz ia Tery different, 
amounting in AUeanC to G| buBheta, in Va- 
kncia to 9}, and in Arragonto only & buabela. 

CAiBNaOKDii OS CAiBNoonu. A quarti 
cryatal, fonnd among the mountaius of Aber- 
deenshire and InremcaBBhir«, particnlarly 
that place between the two countiea where 
the mountain of Cumgorm, and three oi 
othera, are utuated. It is of *ariona colors, 
particularly ofaTeryligbCbrowQ. Whengood 
it ia B ipiendid crystal, and it used for the 
manufacture of brooches, seals, and the 
clearest into spectacle glasBes I thoaghfortbia 
latter purpose it is greatly inferior to '' 
Brazilian pebble. 

Cajipot Oil. A Talnable yoIaKk ofl, 
■ greenish color and aromatic flavor, limpid 
and tranHpirent, It is prepared from tbr 
leaves of a plant called tbe Mttaltuea cqje- 
puti, chiefly in Ibe Dutch settlement! ol 
Bands and the Moluccas, and ia imported 
into thiaconntry, by way of Hollsnd, incop- 
pH llaelu. It ia used medicinally as a stimu- 
lant and anti- spasmodic, both iutemallj and 
externally. 
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Calabar Skihs. The akin of the Siberiaa 
aqnirrel, used tor mnffs, %pets, tte. — See 
Squirrtl. 

Calabash. A lightkindof Tcsael, tormed 
of the shell of a gonrd, emptied Kai dried. 
The Indians of the S. Seas pnt the pearls they 
luTe fished io calabaahes, and the natives of 
Africa do the same by their goU <hiBt. We 
alio Import aloes hi calabasbe*. 

Calais. A eea.port of France in the de- 
partment of the Pas de Calais, and the nearest 
harboar to England. It hu a wooden pier. 
about i of a mile long. Tlw harbour can 
only be entered at certain times of tbe Kde, 
and is not commodious. Regular packeta aro 
established between here and Dorer ; tbe 
French pacVets bringing over tbe letters from 
France, and the English packets taking those 
which are for France, ITie port charges here 
tn complained of as being very hea*;. 
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Calahanco. AsortofwooUenstnff, ma- 
nnfactured in England, Brabant and Flander*. 
It bas a fine gloss, is of different colors, and 
is chequered in the warp, whence the checks 
appear on one side only. These stofis are 
BOmelimea plain, flowered, broad and narrow 
striped, or watered. Those of England are 
chiefly either striped or plain. 

CaLAUANDBB OB COBOHANDIL WO0D> 

the produce of Ceylon, and of the coasta of 
India, ia shipped in logs and planks from 
Bombay and Madras. Tiw figure is l>etweea 
that of rose-wood and nbra-wood ; Che^color 
of the ground ia usually of that dark hasel 
described as chocolate brown, with black 
stripes and marks. It is very hard, much 
resemble* ebony, and belongs to the same 
genus of plants, its botanial name being 
Diofpyrat Airiufa, while that of true ebony 
ia Dioapyrot tienaiter. Theie are three va- 
rieties of Calamander wood, that described 
above, wUcb is tbe darkest and tbe most 
commonly seen in this country ; the Calem- 
berri, which is ligbtcoloredandstriped; an2 
the Omander, tbe ground of which is as light 
as English yew, Init of a redder Cast, with «i 
few slight veins and marka of darker tints- 

Calauba OB Calaubbo. a wood Bimilac 
to sandal wood in graio, and similarly, but less 
powerfullly scented. Its color ia olive green 
with darker shades. It is sometimes called 
aloes wood, sgila wood, or eagle wood. It 



rs ID SUm, and is the product of Aqui- 

I agaltocha. 

Wood— Sea CaUmuitder 



^ALAUiNi. & uatiTS CBrbonate of line 
ALASH. k piece of leather cut like the 
et leather of s sboe. Thua boots we often 
e now of sole and heel, calash around 
and cloth above the calash. If imported, 
ihea pajtbe same dntf as boots, accordiiig 



varietf of die agate 01 
cornelian, of a semi-traiupirent whitish co- 
lor, fouad sOQietimes of a considerable aiiei 
■0 ss to be su^Leatlf large to cat cups and 
dmiliir Tcssela from it. It is abundant Id 
VOiDj places in the form of stalactites hanging 
to the roofs of caiems, he, especiallj in the 
tuoe iilands, Iceland, Britain, &c. 
^ CAtcDTTA. The capital of Bengal, and 
iDdeedof British India, stands OB the HoogUf 
branch of the Oangea, at about tbe distance 
of 104 milea from the sea. At high water the 
■idth of the river at CalcattaisaboDt a mile, 
but at low water a great part of this is dq. 
CDiered, and becomes a cuatinued bed of sand 
aloag the banke ; the oavigation of the river 
is iuthcate, and never undertaken without a 
pilot. The town eitends about 4^ miles 
along the river, ai>d about 1^ mi)e inland. 
Port William, a strong citadel, lies on the 
W. of it a little lower down the river. The 
population altogether is about 300,000, in- 
tludiiig the suburba, which are very eiten. 
siie. Bj means of the Gaogea, Calcutta enjoys 
a vast trade to the whole of the interior of 
Hlndoostan. The native, and also the Persian 
merdiants are some of them of great wealth. 
The brokers who are known under the name 
ofSircarsaieBUHbdooB. The great sirticlea 
p( eiport are indigo. Opium, silk, sugar, rice, 
saltpetre, cotton, piece goods, lac dye and 
abelllsc, hemp, flai, turmeric, ginger, shawls 
andsafflower. The imports are British cotton 
nianufactured goods and cotton tniat, copper, 
spelter, tin, lead, iron, woollena, glass, hard- 
ware, wine and brandy, ale, pepper, timber, 
ballion, atom, gums, &c. Tie imports of 
Calcutta from Britain are about 2\ millions 
unaally, and (he imports from the reat of the 
world altogether about the same sum. These 
other imports are chiefly from the aurround- 
ing and other Asiatic countries, particularly 
Chma, Singapore, Pegu, and the Malabar 
coast of India. The coins used in Calcutta 
are the gohlmohur, value about jfil \ia.2\d., 
with its halves and qoarters. The rupee, va- 
lued St 2i. Olil., with its halves and quaiten. 
Aonaa a uxteeuth-part of a rupee, and pice a 
twelfth-part of an anna, A rupee current is 
Kctoued at 2»., and a sicca rupee of account 
M 2i. id. A lac of rupees means 100,000, 
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andacrorelOOIacsor 10,000,000. The only 
chartered bank of Calcutta is called the bank 
of Bengal, nUch issues its own paper money, 
■nd transacts the government business. There 
is besides thia a private bank called the Union 
bank, but its notes arenot generally circulaled. 
The goiemmBat house is a noble and eitcn. 
""'■ itructoie of the following appearance. 




Caiibib OR Calibu. The thickness or 

diameter of any round body. 

Calecok. a Rpeciea of plain woven cotton 
doth, originally manufactured at Calicut, in 
the East Indies, but within the last half cen- 
tury it bas been manufactured to an immense 
extent in various parts of this country, par- 
ticularly Manchester, Glasgow, and Paisley. 

Calk OB Caulk, TO, Todrive aquantity 
of oakum, or old ropes untwisted and polled 
asunder into the seams of the planka m n 






r deck, i< 






of water. After the oakum is driven 
very hard into these seams, it is covered with 
hot melted pilch or rosin to keep it froin 
ratting. 

Calsinq Ibons. Iron diixels for tba 
purpose of driving oakum into the eeanu irf 
vessels; some ara roond, others flat, or 

Calu. The state of rest which appears in 

le air and sea when there is no wind stirring. 

iJeoif calm,((arjt calm or ^ calm, ia when 

the calm ii in the greatest possible degree. 

Calms are more dreaded by seamen than 

ides, calma so dead and long continued, that a 
dp may remain immoveable even for weeks, 
IB provisions and water being consumed 
withoat the voyage being nearer completion. 
CALDHno Root. A root used in medicine, 
the produce of Coceutta palmalut, which 
iwa in Malabar, and in tbe thick forests 
the E. coast of Africa. Calumbo root it 
generally brought in transverse sections from 
i an inch to 3 inches diameter ; the bark is 
of a dark brown color oatside, and bright 
yellow within. Itiaveryaubject to be preyed 
upon by insects and worms. It has a funt 
aromatic smell and bitter taste. 
Calves. — See Animalt. 
Cambat Sionb. a species of cornelian, 
found in Cambay in the East Indies. 
12 m 
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Caubbb. Id ihip-building, anj thing ' 
which ii ronnded, u camber^ **;*• etm- 
bBred deck, &c. 

C&UBIST, K name giieo to thon who 
tndBmiioteiuidbilliof ucbuigei tUsoone 
wbo ii ikilled ia tbe icience of eiehragei. 
A book treating of tb«e matten ii deaignated 
b; ths lame title : KiUy't Umverial Cam- 
bitl, treating of the coiaa and monetarr 
aAJn, &c., of all the nBtioai of tbe world ia 
■ celebrated work. 

Caubbic. a ipede* of ystj fine white 
linen, first made at Cambrajr, ia French 
Flanden, whence it derives ila appellatian. 
Equally fine ia now made both in England 
and Scotland. 

Cahel's Hair. The hair of the camel 
importedintothiaconntry ia principally used 
in the mannfactare of fine pendls for drawing 
and painting. In the eait, however, it ia an 
important article of conunerce, and it ei- 
tenaiTcly lued in the arta. It serrea for the 
fabrication of the tinta and carpeta of the 
Arabs, and of tiieir wearing apparei. Cloth 
is also mannjactored of it in Feraia and other 
placea. The beet hair comes from Persia. It 
is divided into three qaalities, black, red and 
grey. Tbe black is tlie dearest, and the grey 
ia only worili half the red. Considerable 
quantities of camel's hair are exported from 
Smyrna, ConitantinoplB and Alexandria. It 
is need in the manubctore of bat*, particn* 
larlj by tbe French. 

Cah Uooeb. An instrument nsed to sling 
a cask by the end of tbe staves. It is formed 
by filing abroad and flat copper or iron book 
at the end of a short rope, and the tack i>y 
which the cask bo alung may be hoisted or 
lo<rered,ia hooked to the middle of the rope. 



CAULEr OR Camblet. a woven f 
of variouB kinds and materials, somel 
being made wholly of hair, at others of wool 
and hair, wool and Bilk, or wool only. 

Camomile. A well-known medicinal 
plant, grown very eitenaivelyabontMitcham 
for the London market. If imported, tbe 
flowers pay a doty of lit. per Ih. ; about 20 
tons are imported annually ; an amazing 
quantity of so light and apparently trivial 
a substance. 

CAUPEAcnr Wood, — See ioytrooJ. 

Camphor. (Kampfer Ger. Kam/er Du. 
CampfrB Fr. Cmifora Ital. Atea^r Sp. 
Kai^ora Rnss. K^or Arab, and Per. Kea- 
^rMal.) There are several trees which will 
produce camphor, bat the tree nhicb^ yields 
tbe best, and that which is known in com- 
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merce, li produced by a apedes of lanrel, 
called Lmirul carapAora, a tree abundant in 
certain districts of China, whence, and spa^ 
ringly frota Japan, cornea alt the camphor used 
in Europe, and which amounCa to nearly 
440,000 lbs. annually. It is bronghtto this 
conntry in cheats, drums, and caaks, and ii 
in small cmmbly masaei, something hks 
coarsely-pounded white sugar. When refined 
it is seen in large hollow lamps or cup-shaped 
cakes of 10 or 12 inches over. When pure, 
camphor has a strong, peculiar, penetrating 
scent, and a bitter pungent taste. If left 
exposed to the air it will wholly evaporate. 
If a small piece be placed on the surface of 
water in a large basin, and set fire to, it 
burns with a white flame, and will in that 
sitaatian continue to turn round all the time 
is burning, nnless it touch the side of the 
Teasel. Camphor pays a duty of It. tbe ewt. 
if in its rawstate.andlO*. if refined; 770 cwt. 
entered for home eonsomption in 1811. 




Branch ot III* Campbiii Tim.— J^. Oampiora. 

Caufbor Oil, ia a liquid oil which eiodea 
fi-om the stem of tbe Malay camphor tree, 
Dryobalanopf ctm^Aora, It ia not known 
in Europe, but ia common in the East, being 
used much in the same way as our spirits (^ 
turpentine, and quite aa cheap. It is as fra- 
grant as camphor itself. 

Camphor Wood, ia imported from China, 
the East Indies, and Brazils, in logs and 
planks of large nze. It is a conrse and soft 
wood, ot a dirty greyish yellow color, aome- 
timea with broad iron-grey streaks. It is 
frequently spongy, and difficult Co work, but 
is eateemed on account of its scent. It ia 
the produce of the Laur^a Camphora or 

Cau Wood. An African dye wood, shipped 
from Sierra Leone in short logs, pieces, roota, 
and splinters. When first opened it is tinted 
with red and orange ; tlie dust isvery pungent, 
like anuff. It would be a beautiful wood for 
furniture, it it retained ita or^nal colors, 
but it ohangea to dark red, inclining to brown. 
It ia yielded by a tree called Baphxa nitida. 
Canaha. An immense district of North 
America, and one of the largest and most im- 
portant colonies belonging to Great Britain. 
I It is separated from the United States and 
I from New Brunswick by the Hver St. Law- 
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rence, and is divided into two great portions, 
called Upper or West Canada, and Lower or 
East Canada. Lower Canada, having for its 
capitals Quebec and Montreal, extends from 
bb"* to 42° N. Ut., and from 80° to 58" W. 
long. It is elevated and ragged, with much 
fer^ alluvial land, and a few hills. It com- 
prises abont 205,000 sqnare miles of territory, 
and contains 600,000 inhabitants, mostly 
Bnropeans. Upper Canada, (chief town, 
Toronto,) contains about three-quarters this 
number of inhabitants, and measures about 
140,000 square miles. It is a fine alluvial 
plain, and is intersected by the great lakes, 
Ontario, Superior, and others ; detached 
however in a nautical point of view from the 
St. Lawrence by the waterfalls of Niagara, 
which cut off maritime communication be- 
tween the two districts. The Canadas united 
export almost wholly to England vast quan- 
tities of native produce, and as duties upon 
many articles have lately been lowered we 
may expect an increase. The last colonial 
returns, showed that Canada exx>ortedy in 
1837, 

Number of Deals, &c 2,823.043. 

Pine Timber 278.217 tons. 

Oak 22,163 » 

JCiim ..•*..••..■*••••...•.. 2b4,v1 S m 

Number of Staves 5,945.200. 

Potashes 143,168 cwt. 

Fnrs £29.081. 

Beef and Pork, Flour, &e. 

The total value of the abore exports is 
estimated at j£908,700, and the imports in 
Eastern and European produce and manu- 
factures, during the same period, amounted 
to j^l, 602,353. The government of the 
colony is vested in a governor, an executive 
oounol of eight members, legislative council 
of twenty-four members, and an assembly of 
eighty-four members. A lieutenant-governor 
is in the Western division. 

Canada Balsam. The resin which exudes 
from the wounded bark of the Canadian pine. 
It is used as a transparent varnish. 

Canal. An artificial channel cut for the 
conveyance of water, vessels, boats, barges, 
&c., through the inland parts of a country. 

Canary Islands or Canaries, are 
thirteen in number, lying in the N. Atlantic 
Ocean, near the Continent of Africa. They 
belong to the Spaniards, and produce com, 
silk, tobacco, sugar canes, and excellent wine. 
The English have the principal trade to these 
islands. The monies, weights, and measures 
differ but little from tiiose of Spain. 

Canary Wine.— See Wine, 

Canary Wood comes from the Brazils, 
&c. Known at the Isthmus of Darien as 
Amarillo. It is imported in round logs, 
from 9 to 14 inches diameter, and sometimes 
in squared pieces. The wood is of a light 



orange color, and generally sound. It is 
straight and close | in the grain, and very 
proper for cabinet work, turning, &c. It is a 
native also of the Canaries, or is similar to the 
wood of Xovrttf tntfica, which grows there. 

Cancelling. An act whereby a person 
consents that some former deed be rendered 
null and void. In the proper sense of the 
word, to cancel, is to deface an obligation, 
by passing the pen from top to bottom, or 
across it. 

Candarine. a money of account in 
China, worth a little more than \d, English. 

Candia. A large island in the Mediter- 
ranean, subject to die Turks, and situated at 
the entrance of the Archipelago. All the 
Christian nations who traffic to the Levant 
have consuls here. Its chief production is 
olive oil. Accounts are kept in piastres. 
The Candia flag is as follows, red and white :— 




Candle. An article made of wax, sper« 
maceti, tallow or concrete oil, and furnished 
with an internal wick, by lighting and burn- 
ing which, the greasy material is consumed. 
Cuidles if imported, pay a duty according to 
their material. On spermaceti candles the 
duty is fid. per lb. On stearine candles 7\d. 
per lb. On tallow candles 10«. the cwt., and 
on wax candles 4(f. per lb. 

Candle, Sale by. — See Auction. 

Candlewick. Loose threads slightly 
twisted together, and adapted for the wick of 
candles or common lamps ; hence the name. 
The duty if imported is 8«. 8J., or else 
4«. 4d, per cwt., according to the place 
whence it is brought from. 

Candy. A large East Indian weight, con- 
sisting generally of 20 maunds. The Madras 
candy of 20 maunds = 500 lbs. avoirdupoise. 
The Bombay candy also of 20 maunds = 
560 lbs. 

Canella Alba or Canblla Bark. The 
inner bark of a tree so called, growing in the 
West Indies. It is used medicinally, and is 
brought into this country packed in casks and 
cases, in long pieces, some rolled in quills and 
others flat ; the quilled sort is thicker than 
cinnamon, and the flat still thicker than the 
other. It is more or less yellow in color, and 
when broken has an aromatic smell, something 
like cloves, with a flavor a little bitter, warm 
and pungent. 
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Canes. The well-known articlea called 
canes are of three sorts : — 1st, bamboos ; 
2Qd, rattans ; and 3rdly, the reed cane used 
for fishing rods. The common or rattan cane 
|s used for the bottoms of chairs, the making 
of baskets, and nerer to be forgotten by the 
schoolmaster as a stimulant. In commerce 
these are called merely canes or rattans. The 
plant from which they are taken is a natiTO 
qf scTeral of the tropical countries; but those 
used by us come almost wholly from India, 
and pay a duty of 5«. per 1000. The plant 
palamus verua, Calamiu rotang or true cane, 
grows straight and tall without brambles, 
very similarly to the bamboo, as before de- 
scribed, but with a bark upon it. This bark 
is thickly bespread with sharp spines, but this 
being removed, the smooth cane is disclosed, 
having no marks of the thorns which grow on 
the outside. Sumatra produces this plant 
very abundantly, and the woodman who cuts 
it has merely to proceed to the woods, cut 
down a shoot, peel a few inches of it, and 
then draw out the woody part within, until 
getting it about 20 feet long, he cuts it off. 
After preparing thus as many as he can carry, 
he ties them in bundles of 100 each, doubles 
the two ends together, and when dry they 
are fit for market. The number produced is 
immense; in this country alone nearly 3^ 
millions paid duty in 1841, and great quan- 
tities are imported free, having come over as 
ballast or dunnage. China uses incredible 
quantities. 

Cangica Wood, from the Brazils, called 
in England angica, is of the rosewood charac- 
ter, but of a lighter and more yellow brown, 
less abrupt in pattern. It is imported in 
.trimmed logs from 6 to 10 inches diameter, 
jmd is used for cabinet work and turning. 

Canhada. a liquid measure of Portugal, 
equal to 3 pints English. 

Canica. a kind of wild cinnamon, grow- 
ing in the Isle of Cuba. 

Canna oa Cannb. A measure for cloth 
in Italy and in the south of France, Spain^ 
and other places. 

Cannel Coal oa Candle Coal. An 
x>paque,brittle fossil, found in Lancashire, Ire- 
land, and many parts of Europe and Scotland, 
In which last place it is called parrot coal. 
This mineral is susceptible of a fine polish, 
and like jet is converted into trinkets ojf 
various kinds. 

Cannbciuinb. White cotton cloths made 
in the East Indies. 

Cannon. A well-known instrument of 
war. All pieces of artillery were formerly 
distinguished by many names now totally 
discontinued, but cannons now take their 
names from the weight of ball they carry, as 
a 6-pounder, a 12-pounder, a 24-pounder, a 
.32-ppunder, &c. The ordinary charge of 
powder is generally ^ the weight of the ball, 



but that quantity is reduced in time of actioa 
at the discretion of the officers. 




Canoe. An Indian boat, consisting either 
of a tree hollowed out, or a formation of 
bark or hides, made by sewing them together. 
Canoes differ materially from our boats in 
the manner of moving them forward, suck 
being accomplished by means of paddles, 
which are worked perpendicularly, and not 
held in a horizontal position like our oars 3 
the boatman also sits with his face towards 
that place which he is approaching, instead 
of with his back to it as is usual with us. 
The common Indian canoe varies more or less 
according to the skill and knowledge of the 
people using it, and presents nothing peculiar 
in its form or appearance; but there are two 
kinds so ingenious that it is requisite to de- 
scribe them : these are the Esquimaux canoe 
and the double canoe common in the South 
Seas. The canoe of the Esquimaux Indians of 
Labrador has a light wooden frame, and the 
shell instead of plank is made with seal skins 
sewed together, which are not only extended 
round the bottom and sides, but likewise over 
the top ; forming a complete deck, and hav- 
ing only one opening conveniently framed and 
situated to admit the Indian into his seat. A 
flat hoop is fitted to this hole, rising about 4 
inches, to which the surrounding skin is sewed. 
The Indian's seal-skin jacket, being of a pro- 
per length, he can occasionally bind the skirt 
of it around the outside of the hoop, by which 
means he keeps the canoe free from water, 
and is enabled to pursue his game far from 
land and in stormy seas. He fastens his food 
and drink before or behind him, carries his 
spear lashed to his side, and handles his pad- 
dle which is also tied by a strap to his jacket 
or his canoe, with great dexterity, both in 
paddling and steering, in the former dipping 
it alternately one end or the other into th« 
water on eiUier side of his boat. 
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' ThedoablecuioeoftbeSontfiSeilsluidert 
il mnarkable and ingeDlom. It conaUti of 
two oinoM scoopBd ont of trem, and anited 
together bf s deck which reaches from one to 
the other, mch a canoe it is impossible either 
totnraoterorto sink. It i» rowed b j seieral 
nun, and in the time of warfare, the platforni 
is slso covered with srmed 




Castalook. a spedes of woollen stuff. 

Cantar oa Caktabio. A weight of dif- 
ferent contents in EgTpt, Italy, tbe Levsnt, 
Barbuy snd Spain. 

Cantabbllo. a Ssrdinim w^ht, eqnsl 
lo 87) Ibi. sToirdapoiie. 

Canthaudbb, Sfanish Flics, oh 
BiiaTiama Flibs. Tbese insects are chieB; 
bron^ from AMncan, Sicily, and Spain. 
They are slso fonnit >t other parts in the 
South of Enrope. They should be fre« from 
mould and dust, of ■ pecaljsr, but not very 
■troog or nauseous odour, aad of a biilliant 
golden green color. These flies furnish ns with 
Che only ready and certain means of raieing 
«n efieotive blister upon the skin, for ^which 
purpose they are reduced to powder, miied 
with ointment or lard, and spread thinly npoa 
■ piece of leather, which is then applied to 
tlie part affected. 

Cant. An expression among sdlors for 
ttie poaitian of a piece of timber that does not 
■tand square, and then it is said to be on tbe 
cant. 7^ cant also signiiies to torn a piece 
of plank or timber oier, ao that yOQ may see 
the opposite side. 

Cant Tiubbbs are those which are affixed 
to the two ends of a ship to Btreugthen the 
stem and stem. They ore called cant tim- 
bers becaute they are canted or raised ob- 
Gqoely from the keel, in contradistinctioa to 
wae whose planes are perpendicular to it. 
liie upper ends of those on the bow or fore- 
part of tbe ship are inclined to the stem, as 
those in the after or hind part Incline to the 
Uem post abore. 

_ Cantbbn. [A place in a fort or barracks, 
licensed for the sale of liquors, tobacco, and 
prorisions. The sale of liquors ia not allowed 
at iny other place in the barracks, and the 
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quantity sold at one time Is r^nlated by the 
commanding officer. Tbe quarter master is 
responsible for good order in tbe canteen. 

Canton. One of the greatest emporiums 
in the East, ranking as a port of trade either 
beforeor ImoiediaCely alter Calcutta, situatal 
in the proTince of Qaantong in China, and 
until lately the only place in that empire fre- 
quented by Europeans. Lat. 23°7'N. L(mg. 
113° U' E. It stands upon the E. bank of 
the Pekaing river, which after flowing In a 
navigable stream for 300 miles from the in- 
terior, passes the city, and at the distan<« of 
80 miles afterwards falls into the sea, the 
portion of the river near its embrosare bdng 
called by Europeans the Bocca Tigris. All 
foreign commerce is conducted in the S.W. 
sabarb, where the foreign factories are lita- 
ated. Tbrt re^dence of Europeans is confined 
to a very small space on the banks of the rivet. 




Ships only ascend the river aa br as Wham- 
poB, about 15 miles below Canton, every 
ship upon its arrival, loading and unloading 
by means of natire boats. He conducting <rf 
business at this port by means of the Hong 
or factory merchants, of which there are ten, 
as well as Hie port regulations, and the pro- 
bable ezCeot of trade for the future, it is use- 
less to explain or anticipate, in consequence 
of the late treaty «ith China, opening othei 
ports to our commerce, and enabling ns to 
deal direct with the natives without the in- 
tervention of tbe Hong merchants. Theport 
dues upon small vessels is very great, upon 
vessels above 100 tons burden they are mo- 
derate ; this is in cDusequence of the eiTone- 
ous system of measurement the officers adopt, 
and tiie other charges being proportionate to 
that assumed but erroneous tonnage. The 
exports from Canton Or China to England, 
are^the staple commodity of the empire, tea ; 
also sugar candy and soft sugar, silks, tor- 
toiseshell, mother of pearl shells, Vermillion, 
camphor, rhubarb, bamboos, pearls, China 
ware, cochineal, nankeen cloth, tobacco, 
drugs, &c., altogether amounting to aboat IS 
millions of dollars per year, llie imports 
from Great Bfitwn and from British India 
are very numerous, consisting of cotton, iron, 
silk and woollen manufactures, cotton twist, 
raw cotton, lead, opium , sandal wood, pepper, 
rattans, tin, qnicksitver, watches and clacks, 
ivory, skins, rice, Sec., amoonting In gross to 
20 millioni of dollars per annum. 
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Canvas. A couie atrong cloth, nude of 
bemp or flu,aiidiued>icGor£ng;taiblqiu]itir 
tor idl cloth mud other porpotei ; henoe the 
eipreuions uaons uilon of a ihip etrtjiag 
her ctaru well, the wind ihivered every itiCch 
of cuTu, and othen litnilar. CuiTU ac- 
cordiog to ita degree of finenen ii digtio- 
gniahed by the Noi. I, 2, and lo on to 8; 
thi* lut heing the thinnest and fineit. There 
ii canTii alio of other kiada ; one woven 
irith the threada diataat from each other, 
and need for working tapeitr; ; and another 
MTt cosree ind sometime* mach atiSened, 
med for lining or strengthening artlclea of 
clothing, covering wall* previona to papering, 
packing dry goods, &c. 

Caodtchouc, called also Indian 
Rdbbeb, and Gou Elastic. Thiscarioua 
■nbetance ia the inapissaCed jnice or tap of 
SCTeral plants. The principal snpptiea are 
from S. America, and are derived from the 
Siphonia elailica, and other planta. Ita ge. 
n^al properties and nses ore well known. 
Among ita more recent apphcationa are those 
of elastic woven fahricB, farmed of caout. 
dionc Btretcbed into threads and covered with 
cotton, and a variety of water-proof clothing 
which is made hj interposing a layer of 
caoatchonc between two folds of the cloth 
Sind then forcably naiting them by pressure 
I^ir this parpoae the caoutchouc is d asolved 
by coal naphtha, and in that atate hmshed 
over the anrfacea which are to be nn ted 
Previous to 1830 the importations of caont 
chouc were inconnderable ; in that year they 
amonnted to about 52,000 lbs. ; in the year 
1841 to the vast qnanUty of 721 280 Iba 
It psyi a duty of U. per cwt. 

Caf. That part at the top of one mait to 
which an upper mast is iaateoed. It is a 
strong thick block of elm, having a round 
hole and a sqaare hole cut tbrongh it. The 
latter fita on to the top of the lower mast, 
ivhile the upper maat slides up and down 
through the round hole by the side of iL Cop 
^agim. — See Apron. Tbeap a rope, is to 
cover the end of it with tarred canvas. 

CAFACirr. The solid contents of anybody'; 
also ourhoUow measures forbeer, wine, com, 
salt, &c., are called meaaore* of capacity. 

Cape. A promontory Or headland which 
projects into the sea more than the rest of 
the coast. 

Cafb MAnsiBA.' A heavy sweetish wine, 
imported from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Caps or Good Hdfi and Capi Town, 
A British colony and the chief port belonging 
to it, situated at the southern extremity of 
Africa. The colony extending into the inte- 
rior as far as the 29lh degree of S. Istitude. 
The Cape territory is in general nigged and 
barren, except the couotryof Albany on the 
NE. frontier, and tliat of Natal on the East. 
The climate of the whole is ddightful, al- 
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lowing the free growth of (hontanda of tho 
moat beantifnl and nseful planta. The wins 
called Constontia, from b diatrict of that 
Cape Town, ia well knoiro and 
I an eicellent sweet wine. The 
ports are few, and in bad condition. The 
principal are Cape Town, the capital and seat 
of government, situated on Table Bay, and 
Fort Elizabeth, in Algoa Bay, the ahipping 
place for the eaat part of the eolony. The 
exports in 1837 from these tenitoHea gene- 
rally were as foUows i— Wine, 1,122,906 
gallon*; wool, 351,824 lbs. ; together with 
a lai^ quantity of lioma, hides and tallow, 
goat and sheep skins, flour, beef and pork, 
butter, oitrich feathiers. aloes, ivory, fiic. ; 
the aggregate value of which was in tbst year 
£368,874, while the imports for the aaioB 
period, Kot which, with the exception of 
brandy, wine, and spiceB, is almost wholly 
of British maanfactarcd goods, amonnted to 
more than double the value. Cape Town 
contains 20,000 inhabitants, and the whole 
colony 190,000. The extent of the colony 
luring about 100,000 w 




Cap* of Good Hop* ai 

Capsbs (Co^eaFr KapprmGa Kap 
peri Du Cappan Ital Alei^arna Spa 
Ki^eriia Suss ) The p ckled budi of the 
Capparii ipiitoia, a low shrtib of the sontheni 
part of Europe. Those used in this country 
are imported from many parts of the Medi- 
terranean, and particularly from Toulon, in 
Prance. The quantity of capera used is very 
great, amonnting in 1B41 to about 100,000 
lbs. weight, including the pickle they are kept 
in. Tfaedntyiseitber Sd.orSif. perlb., ac- 
cording as they are brought from an English 
possession, or a foreign country. 

Cafhab. a duty levied by the Turks 
upon all Christians who trade from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem, and other parts of Syria. 

Capias, in law, a writ of two sorts, one 
before judgment in an action, and the Other 
after- Hiat before judgment is called capiat 
ad retpondendum, where a writ is sued out 
to take the defendant, and make him answer 
the plaintiff. That after judgment is called 
eapiaa ad aaiirfaciendvm, which lies where 
any person recovers in a personal action, as 
for debt, damages, Ace., in which case thiB 
writ issues to the sheriff, commanding him 
to take the body of him ag^nst whom the 
debt ia recovered, who is to be kept in prison 
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until the debt ii paid. Hus ii called hj Uw- 
yera a writ of ea m, and in common lang^nage, 
Is called an exeeation. Hie act for the abo- 
lition of impriaonment for debt has much mo- 
dified the grantini^ of writs of this description. 

Capital. In political eeonomj, signifies 
the sum of money which indiriduJs bring to 
make np the common stock of a partnership 
when it is first formed. It is also said of a 
stock which a merchant or other person in- 
Tests in anjparticalar concern ; likewise tlie 
flmd of a trading company or corporation, in 
windi sense the word Hoei is generally added 
to it, or nsed instead of it. Thus we say the 
capital tioek of a bank. The capital is op- 
posed to that of profit or gain, though the 
profit is often added to the capital, and thereby 
Increases it. Thus a person living upon his 
profits isvery distinct from onewho lives upon 
his capital. Capital is distinguished into>l^«<f 
and floaimff. Fixed capital consists of those 
artldes of a durable nature, which contribute 
to prodoetion, and yet are not themselTSs of 
a disposable nature ; such are roads, canals, 
houses, docks, madiines, and implements. 
Floating capital or circulating capital, is that 
which is necessarily used or consumed in pro- 
ducing other capital, such are raw material, 
food, dothes, and all articles to be consumed. 
But be it observed, tiiat these tenns are some- 
times both applicable to the same object ; for 
example, if a grazier keep stock to breed 
from, thistt stock is his fixed capital, but the 
stock whidi is the produce of these, and 
which he breeds merely to sell, constitntes his 
floating capital. 

Caplam or Capxlik. a small fish, which 
abounds in tiiose places which are frequented 
by cod, particularly at Newfoundland. It has 
been brought here lately dried, and is used 
in the places where it is found for baiting the 
fisherman's hooks in the taking of cod fish. 

Cappadinb. The floss sUk remaining after 
flie best is wound flrom the pod of the silk- 
worm. 
^ Capsizi. To turn over. 

Capstak. a strong massive column of 
timber, tapering upwards, and having cut in 
its upper extremity several square holes to 
receive the capstan bars or levers. It is let 
down perpendicttlariy through the decks of a 
■hip, and placed in such a manner that the 
men, by turning it horixontally by the bars, 
may perform any work whidi requires an 
extraordinary effort, as heaving in the cable, 
or winding up the masts, yud-arms, &c. 
Tile round top of the capstan is called the 
dnsm head: the part beneath this, and about 
which the rope coiUi is called the barrel. If 
this part be strengthened, and increased in 
rise by upright pieces of timber or iron bolted 
on, these pieces are called the whelp9. 
There are two small bdts of iron also on the 
deck, to prevent th» capstan from returning 



by any sudden jerk, or vdien the labour 
ceases; these are called the j9aw/!9. Tbnum 
the capstan is to place the sailors at it 
in readiness to heave. 7b tv the capstan 
is to fix the bars in their holes, and to fasten 
them there by the small pins which are in- 
tended to confine them. 7b ntrge the cap* 
Stan is to riacken the rope wound round upon 
it, of which there are generaUy 2^ or H tuma 
about the barrd at once. 7b heave m at the 
capstan is to go round with it, by pushing 
with the breast against the bars, and drawing 
in of any rope by which the purchase is 
created. To eome up the capstan is to turn 
it the contrary way, and thereby to let out 
some of the rope which has been wound 
around it. 7b pawl the capstan is to fix the 
pa^s so that it shall not recoil during the 
time of heaving. 




Captain. The duef actuig commander of 
a ship. In small merdiant vessels he ia 
usually called master, and has equally the 
charge of the ship and cargo. Captain is 
also a title applied to the chief of particular 
gangs of men, as captain of the after-guard, 
captain of a gun, captain of the main-top, 
&c. 

Captubb* a prize taken by a ship of war 
at sea. 

Carabins or Carbins. a short gun, 
with a rifled or spirally-twisted barrel; it 
has a greater range, and is more true to a 
mark than an ordinary musket, because the 
rifle of the barrd impedes the ball, which 
thereby makes the greater resistance at the 
first inflammation of the powder, and giving 
time for the whole charge to take fire before 
it goes out of the bore, it is at length thrown 
out with greater force than from the common 
gan. 

Caraccas. The capital of Yenesuela in 
South America; once a large and populous 
city, now in ruins, and to be known in com- 
merce only as the centre from which the very 
limited trade of Venezuela is carried on with 
Europeans. This consists chiefly in hides, 
cocoa, and other artides, bdonging dther to 
the trade of the West Indies on the one hand, 
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Caeacokb. a tight vwkI, nicd bj Iha 
natirea of Borneo rad the islanda Rdjioent, 
~ uid by the Dutch ai protective veuels oa 
tboie coutg. They are high at nch end, 
and chiefly navigated by paddles. 

CABAoa. A meamrcfrf hniE^G4btuheIa. 

CAKAai. A term in the Grand Seignior's 
dominioDifoTtbe dutin of importation and ex- 
portation paid on mercliandize. It is alio tlie 
name of the cnatom-honee ofScera who receive 
the duties. The general or chief officer, or 
director at the cuatom-houae, ia called Caragi 

Cakat. An indefinite or imaginary weight, 
used in the asaayidg of the precious metala. 
(See Allay.) Al»o a definite Height for dia- 
monda and pearls ; a carat of disTDonds being 
equal to 4 troy grains, and a carat of pearls 
j of a troy gr^n. 

Caravan. A company or assemblage of 
Iravellera, and more particirlarly of merchiuitH, 
who for their greater eecariCy, and in order 
to BBiist each other, travel together through 
the desertg and other dangerouB places, which 
areinfesteditith Arabaand robbera. loorder 
to form a caravan, it ia neceasary to have the 
permiasjon in writing of a governor or sove- 
reign prince. There are two chief sorts of 
carBTana, called heavy and light, according 
to the weight which the camels are loaded 
with. Camels loaded with from 5 to GOO lbs. 
weight are called heavy; light caravans being 



which heavy caravans travel is 18{ mites a 
day) light caravans at 22 icitea aday. The 
time of travetliog ia from 3 Or 4 o'clock In 
the afternoon throughout the night till an 
hour or two alter sunrise. The whole inter- 
nal trade of the East, and also that of N. 
Africa, is carried on by meana of caravans. 

Cahavanskkai. a large public building 
or imi, appropriated to the reception and 
lodgement of the caravans. Inearavanaaraifl 
of this liind traveltera find nothing but water 
and abetter ; all other neceasaiies they most 
bring with Ihem. Caravanserais are also 
common in ddes, where they are better fur- 
nished, and serve not only aa inna, but also 
as shops and warehonEca. 
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Caravkl. a light, roond, old-bihiooed 

ship, with a square poop, formerly used in 
Spain and Partngal, Alio a vesselof 12 or 
30 tona burden, used in the herring fiehery 
on the coait of France. 

Carbunclk. a name sometimes given tO 
Uw precious garnet. 

Cabcador. a name which tlie Dutch 
have borrowed from the Portuguese, signi- 
fying a ship broker. 

Cabo of a Coufasb. Tbt circular pa- 
per on which the different points of the com- 
pass are depicted. Some compass carda are 
attached to the magnetic ne^le, and turn 
with it I others are fiied to the box of tlie 
compass, the needle alona tRruing rou&d. — 
See Campatt. 

Cardauon Seeds. Bitter seeds nsed ia 
medicine, and by the distiller in the making 
of bitters. They are obtained from small 
plants growing in India, Ceylon, and Java, 
and are of two sorts, the lesser and the greater 
eardamons. The leaser are the product of 
EMaria caTdamomum, which ia produced in 
great abundance on the Malabar coast. They 
are smalt, almost blaclt, nearly triangular, 
with an intensely bitter aromatic tsste and 
fragrant smell, and are inclosed in a trian- 
gular membranaceons capsule, pointed at both 
ends, about i an inch long, and three -seeded. 
The greater cardamon a&eda or the graina of 
Paradise aeeda are the produce of the Amo. 
tavm sframim paradiii, cultivated in Cejloa 
and Java. CardamoD aeeda are packed ia 
large cheats, wet! jointed, and pitclied at the 
seams. The import duty is 2d. per lb. 

Cardinal Points, nie east, west, north, 
and south points of the horizon, or of th« 
compaaa, are ao called. 

Cardinal Wind. Those wtiidi blon 
from the cardinal points, 
h. Cards or Playihq Cards. The manu- 
facture and sale of these cu'tictes are regu- 
lated by taw. By the statute 9 Geo. IV, CIS. 
it is enacted, ttiat every maker of cards shall 
take out an annual licence of £b i sliall pay 
a duty of Ir. per pack upon all cards mcide, 
wtiich shall be atamped or printed upon tlia 
ace of spades. The manufacture to be con- 
fined to London, Dublin, and Corit, nnder 
penalty of :£I0O. No playing carda shall be 
sold as waste cards, unless a comer of every 
such card be cut off, at least tialf an inch in. 
depth, nor unless the same shall be sold Or 
exposed to sale in parcels, without being in- 
closed in any wrapper or paper, or other 
cover. Second-Iiand cards may be sold u 
such, if in packs of 52 each, including an 
ace of spades, duly stamped, if inclosed in a. 
wrapper, on the outwde of which is stamped 
or written legibly the words tecatid-hand^ 
AU fordgn cards brought into this country 
must have tlie name of the maker thereon. 
and pay an import duty of £i per doien 
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packs, winch is a complete prohibition. The 
total duty levied npon English and Irish made 
cards is about J^14,500 per annum. 

Carbenino. The operation of heaving a 
ship down on one side, hj the application of 
a strong purchase to her masts, which are 
properly supported for tlw occasion^ to pre- 
vent their breaking with so great a strain. 
By means of careening, one side of the hot- 
tom being elevated above the surface of the 
water may be cleaned from any filth which 
adheres to it. When a ship is careened every 
thing is taken out of her, but this operation 
M now nearly superseded by sheathing the 
ships with copper, whereby they keep a clean 
bottom for several years. A ship is also said 
to careen when she inclines to one side by a 
press of sail. 

Caroa. a liquid measnre in Barcelona, 
equal to 27^ imp. galls. ; also a Spanish 
weight. In Candia it is a com measure, equal 
to 4^ English bushels. 

Cargo. The lading or whole quantity of 
whatever species of merchandize a ship is 
freighted with. 

Carlo'or. a gold coin of Brunswick, 
worth 16». id. sterling. *.^«aqNj6»^ 

Carlinss. Pieces of oak timber, about 8 
feet long, ranging along fore and aft, and 
intended to brace, and consequently to 
strengthen, the weaker of the deck beams, 
the ends of the carlines being attached to, 
and inserted in the larger beams. 

Carlino. a small coin, current in Naples 
and Sieily. 

Carmbk, of the city of London, are con- 
stituted a company or fellowship, by act of 
common council. The rates which they are 
allowed to charge, and the regulations by 
which they are guided, are settled at the 
quarter sessions. In other respects they are 
subjected to the president and governors of 
Christ's hospital, to whom the owner of every 
eart pays an annual licence of 17<. id. Car- 
men are obliged to have a brass-plate with a 
number engraved legibly upon it, by observ- 
ing which, any person who has a complaint 
against the driver, may learn his name at the 
office at Christ's hospital, where it has been 
previously registered. Carmen exacting more 
than their due are subject to twenty-one days 
imprisonment ; and for riding on the shafts, 
or within their carts, leaving no one to guide 
the horses, are liable to a fine of 10«. 

Carnblian. — See Agaie, 

Carolin. a gold coin of Bavaria and 
Wurtemburg, worth £l sterling. 

Carfbt. (TTeppiehe 6er. Tapyten Du. 
roy^tfFr. Tappetiltal. Aifombras, Alca- 
tifas Spa. Kotoni^ Kilimi Rnss.) A well- 
known article of domestic furniture; the 
principal manufacture of which is in Turkey, 
Persia and England. In the latter country, 
tho chief districts of tho carpet manufia«tare 



are Kidderminster in Worcestershire, Wilton 
in Wiltshire, Axminster in Devonshire, and 
in Yorkshire. Carpets are made of excellent 
quality also in Kilmarnock, Edinburgh, and 
Stirling in Scotland. The term Kidderminster 
carpet also shows a particular class of manu- 
facture, and includes those carpets made in 
Scotland and in Yorkshire. The kind called 
Brussels carpet is made chiefly in Wilton. 
Axminster carpets are some of them of most 
beautiful and durable character, made at that 
place and at Edinburgh; they have a pile in 
the manner of rugs, and many of them will 
nearly match the Turkish. It is estimated 
that the carpets made in this country an- 
nually are vidued at more than ;f 1,000,000 
sterling. We export great quantities to the 
United States, but scarcely to any other 
country in any great amount. 

Carrawat. a biennial umbelliferous 
plant, the seed of which is used in confections 
and pastry, in making the liquor called car- 
raway cordial, and in medicine as a carmina- 
tive. The plant is called by botanists Carum 
earuf / it is cultivated in Essex, and the seed 
is largely imported from Holland, at a duty 
of 10«. per cwt., and which is double that 
required if brought from a British possession. 

Carriages of all sorts, when imported, 
pay a duty of 20 per cent. 

Carrick Bbnd. — S^e Bend. 

Carrick Brrs. A frame of timber which 
supports the windlass. 

Carribrs. This term includes by law all 
conveyors of goods inland for Mre, whether 
carters, waggoners, coachmen, bargemen, 
mail-coach proprietors, or others. All of 
whom are liable equally with innkeepers, 
shipowners, &c., for the safety and due de- 
liverance of property entrusted to them and in 
the condition in which they receive it, unless 
it have suffered from ** an act of God, or the 
king's enemies." Carriers are not liable for 
the loss or injury of gold or silver, jewellery, 
watches, clocks, trinkets, notes or other se- 
curities for money, stamps, maps, writings, 
title deeds, paintings, engravings, plated ar- 
ticles, glass, china, silk, fors or lace, whether 
delivered to be conveyed, or accompanying a 
passenger, when the value exceeds j^lO, un- 
less the value has been declared at the booking 
office, or other proper place, and the usual 
increased charge paid hereupon. The rate 
of increased charge must be published, by 
notice affixed in legible characters on some 
conspicuous part of the office. When the in- 
creased rate be paid, the receiver must give a 
receipt without stamp, otherwise he becomes 
liable at common law. Carriers are liable 
relative to other goods, notwithstanding any 
advertisement to the contrary. A genersd 
carrier cannot refuse to take any goods if he 
have room for them, unless they are of such 
a nature as to injure other goods which he 
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maf be coQcejuig. A cirrier may r«t*ia 
good*, until the nmige of them be pud for, 
bnt be moat Dot retun them on accoimt of 
prevknu charge* or debt. 

Cakso. a Neapolitin liijnid meuore =- 
264 galloiu Engliih. 

Cahhonadi. a abort pleea of ordnance, 
lighter than the common canoOD, uid luTing 
■ chamber for the powder Ulie a mortar. 
FroiD their peculiar shape and cooatmcttoB 
they can7 a heavj ball, and are Died in a ship 



Kagementataea.moatlyinfrigalei, iloopiand 
■mall Teaielt. A carronade with iti breaehing 
and other rope* ii teen bdow. 




Caxrt Awat. Id nautical language, i« 
to break, a* that ihip baa carried away bci 
iBre-topmaat, that ia broken it abort off. 

Cabtb Blanckb. a blank paper, aigned 
at tke bottom with a person'* name, and aome- 
time* aealad with hie lesl, giTing another 
perioti power to mjieracribe what oondition 

CAaTZL. A ship commiasLoned in time of 
yni, to exchange the priaooera of any two 
hoitile powcri, or to cany a propoaal from 
one to another ; for thia reaeon the officer 
who eommanda her ia pardcularly ordend to 
cairy no cargo, ammnnition, or implemaitl 
of war, except a tingle gun, for the pnrpoie 
of firing aigniala. 

CAaTEKS. — See Cermm and Canitri. 

Casthaqbna. a dty and aea-port of 
Terra Firms, in S. America. It ia one of the 
beat port* in the world. The place maintain* 
a great trade with the countrie* of Mexico 
and Pent, and no tmall one with Jamaica 
and other parti of tbe Weat Indica. 

Caktbahus.— See S^ffloietr. 

Cabtbidoi. a caie of p^wr or flannel, 
or partly of both, fitted to the bora of a gan, 
and containing exactly its proper charge of 
gunpowder. 

Caktbi. WoBK. The Qlnal way of plank- 
ing Teasel*, that ia, placing the edge* of the 
plank* 10 aa to toocli each other, and calk- 
ing them alterwarda to make them tight. The 
term ia nted in eontradistinctiaB to clincher 
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wotk, or tbe method of bmldinf wfaarrlaa, la 
which tbe edgea of the planka a*etlay each 
other. 

CABaAULi.A Babk. lU* Biadieal lab- 
ttance, and which ia naod aa a tonic, ia Im- 
ported in qnilla, wbitiah, and rough on tha 
ontaide. It haa an agreeable asiell, and a 
moderately bitter taale, accompaiuad by an 
aromatic warmth. Tbe dnty ia ll. the cwt, 

CAaa. A box made of wood, and aoma- 
timet lined with tin, lor packing good* for 
exportation. Occaaionallj naed to ugni^ a 
certain quantity ; tbna a caae of crown glaaa 
Dtnally oODtaina 2i UbJea, aooietiDea baa; 
of Newcaatle glaas 35 ; of Normandy gUaa 
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Cash. Tie general a 



and other |Min > eity , wUcb i* Imswdiatelj 
di^poaable in each, aad whidi poaaaaiaa a 
determined and aokBOwledgad ralBe. Ca^ 
ia alao the name of a aouU Chineae coin. 
Cath teemmi in book-keepiag ia an acoount 
in wluch oothiDg but caah is entered, either aa 
receiredorpaid. In large concerea a Kpanta 
iMMridake^foTthit potpoae, called tbe eatA 
beeii ln*mallertran «ct ioo*»leaf or twoof 
Um ledger ia derated to tbe pnipoaa of tba 
caahaeoonnt. When the credit i^ more Oaa 
balanoea the debit or diabnriement, tbe ac- 
count ia aud to he in muA ; wbea the contrary 
to be mi ^ ceth. Cath ertdil in banking 
pailicalarly relates to SootUab banks, and 
«i^nifa» in aooonnt of the adfanoe* maide by 
a banker to an indiTidnal who haa gitcn ae- 
curity A>r Ibe re-payment. PeHy nui ia aa 
account of nch trifiliv diabnrsement* a* it 
would be tediou* and iuconrenient to intro- 
duce separately io a merchant'* general oa*h 
book) theyaretbereforeiosertedinaaeparata 
book, called a ptHjf eath boot, and the ag- 
gregate only of tbem carried forward at atatel 
or ccmvenieDt timea. 

Cabbbw Nuts.' (Ai^iatiiue Ger. Cafa- 
Jaauoltn Dn. Noix d'Aeajcu Ft. Ae^ ItaL 
Noxu f»eig% For.) The prodoce of a tne 
which beara a great lesBvbluice to the walnut 
tree, and thq leaTea of wMch hate a lika 
acent. It grows ahuiidautly ia the W. Indiea 
and in tbe tropical parti of S. America, par- 
ticobrly Faragaay and BraiiL Hie flowers 
are inoonipicuoua, tbe Ichtb* broad and large, 
and tbe fmit a Seahy mas*, like b pear ia 
appearanoe, to the end <d which the nnt ia 
appended. Thii ia of an agreeable nbuid 
taato, and nuy be fermented into a kind of 
wine, or diatilled into arrack. Tlie nnt, 
and which is tbe only part that cu be in- 
ported here, on account of tbe perlsfaablv 
nature of the fleaby portioB, w kidney shaped, 
and attached at the end of tbe upte. It ia 
inclosed in two shells, between whacb tbenii 
a naUva inflanunshle oil, whii:^ is ao canatia 
that it will blialer the (kin, Tb kwnd. 
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omUinad fai the lecoiid or inaar iball, Ii of 
a *a7 fine fltTOr, and lued to pje ■ plouuit 
taste to •ome prodactt of cookery. It alio 
gceattf impravM the flaTor of diocolate, and 
when JToaeted tt Madeira wine. Tbt nat ii 
highl; Mtcemed in Bmil, and the oil of the 
Aella naed *• an Indelible ink for linen, &a. 




CASMinu One wbo keapa ud iaaeoomit- 
■Ue fi>r Bumlei ret^md, and thetr jmt distri- 
tnition. Cuhien of the bei^ are offieeci 
whose dat<r it ii to rign the notei whidi an 
inned, md euumne and mtrk them when 
praiented for pajment. 

Cask. (Bttril, T^miuaa Fr. T^anGer. Bar. 
ril Port.) A Tceeel nude nfkieDtlj dose to 
bi^ liqiuda, of itaTea or aeparale piacea of 
wood preu^ to each, otiier'a edgei b j neui* 
of boop* driven on ertemall^, tlie endi being 
chteed by croea jUieeei inserted in grooTsa. 
Tliosa intended tixr dry goods are not made 
ao dose, and are called dry eatb, and in 
some instanees eoaet ; when made (^ an o*lI 
or Oattened form, as they sometimes are for 
the nse of tlie pnblican, tlwy are called bar 
enkt. Aeaakmarbeof any riaefraa 3 to 
2&2g^loas; all beyond tUtsise are denomi- 
nated t4ui$, bdow thia tollitt. Casks whidi 
are made to stuid on one of Ifceir ends m 
often of a tapering fbru, and with straight 
mdes ; bnt ordinary eiaki are widest in tiu 
middle, and gndnally narrow towards each 
end. The thickest part is csUed the So^w or 
balf: dte end of the cask all round is the 
tUmei hslf way between Uiesepsrts goes by 
Ibe name ctf the quarlar, and the ends ate 
denominated htalt. Casks, asw<dl as other 
empty packages of British nunnfactore, ex- 
ported with mttrhandize and resumed, are 
admitted to enter daty free, and also caaki 
from whidk wine or apiriti hare been radied, 
drawn off, or destroyed ; bnt foreign casks 
imported pay an ai poisrast dnty of 15 per 

Cassava ob HAitBioo.~-See Tapieta. 

Cabiia. Hmtc are Rmr speeies of cassia 
known In commeroe, namely, cassia buds, 
caaaia fistnla, csMia lignaa er osssia bark, 
and Wilis mdb*. Osnmi halt aid eatiia 
iark are prodnoed from tike tame tree, the 
Xaww emiiM, growing io Sumatra, Borneo, 
the Malabar Coast of India, the Philippine 
Uandf, &«., bnt chiefly aroimd Canton and 
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in otlier parte of China, whence wo obtain 
(bs greatest qnantity, ilu tree grows to the. 
hcdght of SO or 60 feet, withla^ spreading 
iioriiontal branches. The Inrk r 
that of the c 

bnt it may b 
thicker in substance, less qoiHad ; it breaks 
shorter, andismorepQaiEDt. It abooldbe 
chosen in thin piece*, uie l>est b«ng that 
whioh approBche* most to dmumon In Savor. 
Malabar eaaaiB is Ihleker and darker than 
thatofCUna. The importation by the British 
b eaormons, amonntii^ in aome yean to near 
upon 2 mnUona <tf lb*, weight, bnt a great 

rortion of tUs is re-eiportad to the West 
ndiee, Enro^, Canada, Sic, The qnantity 
entered for iKune contnmptioD in 1841 was 
about 160,000 lbs. It pays a duty fhnn In- 
dia of Id. per lb., ^m China, Sainatra, fto. 
of 3d. Catia budt, of whiiA none appear 
to bare been entered for home commmpttoB 
in tlu year abore mentioned, are the flower 
bnds ot ths oassia tiae, and raaewbie in ap* 
pearanco small doTM, bnt baTe a fine taata 
of donsmon. The duty is id. and Gd. par 
lb., aooording to their oonatry of groirtli. 
CauiaJimUa, the tree whioh prodnoea thM 
Bedicind substance, is of a totally diSbient 
character to the last. ItgrowiintbeE.anJl 
W. Indies, and in Egypt. The fruit is the 
woody, duk brown pod, about the thickneis 
of ttie thumb, and sometimes as muidi as 
2 feet long. Tlioee Imnight to fliis country 
ara mostly from the W. Indiea, and are 
packed in casks snd cases ; bnt a superior 
kind is brought from the E. Indies, snd la 
esiily diatingnished by ita smaller smooth 
pod, and by the greater blackness (rfthepulp. 
The pods ^ould ba ehosen weighty, snd not 
rattling when shaken. The dnty is >m. per 
cwt., sndtheimportatianTery amall, Csstte 
•eiini.— See SoMo. 

CABSnmTTB. AfthriemadeofTeiyfins 
wool, BOmctimee tastcMly mixed witii tfk or 
oetton. It differs from nlenlia and t<riii- 
nette in haTii« itt twill tiwown di^onally. 
It is used for Umng of roams. 

Cast Awat. Hie state of • d^ which 
la lost or wrecked. 

Cast Otp. To cast off, is In nantiosl 
Uugnage to untie. 

Cast or TBI LaAn. The act of one hear- 
Ing the lead into the sea, to find what depth 
of water (here is. 

CaSTILI AHD LlOIt. He Itrngitnm of 

Spain, though nominally onder one head or 
government, is dirided into sereral kingdoms, 
sepanted from each Other by fi)r the moat psrt 
natural boundaries, and remaining peifecdy 
diatiDCt in habits, feelings and pngndicea, 
and in aome alao In political distinctioua ; 
thus, Castile, Catalonis, Galatis, tie. bsTO 
each a distinct flag.- Old Castile and Leon are 
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united together, and although they icarcely 
touch the sea, and consequently have no 
commerce, and from other causes little ma- 
nufiBUjturing importance, yet they are intro- 
duced to show the flag belonging to them. 




Casting, in navigation, the motion of 
falling off, so as to bring the direction of the 
wind on one side of the ship, which before 
was right a head. The term is particularly 
applied to a ship riding head to wind, when 
her anchor first loosens from the ground. 

Castor. Particular glands or bags found 
in both sexes of the beaver ; they 'are of 
various shapes and sizes, covered with a thick 
skin filled with an unctuous liquor, which 
grows hard on keeping, and is of an acrid, 
bitterish, nauseous taste, and a strong but not 
at all agreeable scent ; it was once used in 
medicine. This use is discontinued in this 
country, but castor is still employed to a 
small degree in certain articles of perfumery. 
The scent is similar to that of musk, the bc«t 
was brought from Russia ; now all we get is 
from Canada, and of inferior quality to the 
Russian castor. The duty is 2#. the cwt. 

Castor Oil. (HuiledericinTr. Rizinus 
Komer Grer., Olio di ricino Ital.) Is prepared 
from a plant extremely common in the E. and 
W. Indies, America, and the S. of Europe, 
from the two former of which places most of 
that which we receive, comes. The oil is 
extracted from the seeds, by grinding and 
pressing them. The oil which runs out by 
this process is almost colorless, mild in flavor, 
keeps well, and is called cold drawn castor 
oil. The quantity extracted by this means 
however, is not so great as that produced 
when the seeds are boiled before they are 
pressed. This oil however is of a darker color, 
stronger flavor, and more readily becomes 
rancid. One gallon of nuts yields one quart 
of oil. Castor oil is one of the mildest, most 
certain, and most valuable aperientewe have. 
The castor nuts or seeds are now also im- 
ported in considerable quantities, and the oil 
manufactured in this country. Castor oil 
pays an import duty of Is, Sd. per cwt. 

Casts. Impressions, figures, or statues, 
formed of plaster of Paris, sulphur or other 



substances, are imported at a duty of 2«. 6<l. 
per cwt. 

Cat. Cat-fall. Cat.block.Cat-hbad. 
A cat is an old name for a collier, also a strong 
tackle used to draw the anchor up to the cat- 
head. The rope of this tackle is called the 
eat'/alli and which reeves through the eat^ 
block below, and the sheaves at the end of the 
cat-head above; the cai-heads being those 
horizontal pieces of timber which project 
beyond the bow of a vessel, one on each side 
of it.. The anchor being hooked by the cat- 
block remains suspended by this apparatus 
until let go, and is caught up by it when 
being heaved into the vessel. 

Catalogue. An enumeration of goods, 
particularly those intended for sale. 

Catalonia. A province on the N.E. ex- 
tremity of Spain, bounded eastward by the 
Mediterranean Sea, and containing the great 
commercial city of Barcelona. 1^ provin- 
dal flag of Catalonia is as follows t— 




Cat-block.— See Cat. 

Catechu, (CaehouFr, KatckuGex. CuU. 
Hind. Catecu Ital.) formerly called terra ja- 
ponica, is a brown, earthy, astringent sub- 
stance, prepared by extracting the coloring 
matter and tannin of the wood of Aoaeia 
eatecku, a tree growing in Hindoostan. 
Catechu contains nearly eight times as much 
tannin as oak bark, hence it is valuable in 
tanning, as it is also as an astringent in medi- 
cine. There are two kinds, one of a yellowish 
brown color from' Bombay, and an inferior 
sort from Bengal. Catechu is consumed in 
enormous quantities in Malacca and other 
betel-chewing countries. It is imported into 
this country in bags or small cheste, con- 
taining 3 or 4 cwt. each. That which is 
heaviest and most compact, and at the same 
time of a dear chocolate brown color, is es- 
teemed the best. 

CaT'FAll.— See Cat. 

Cat Harpings. Small ropes serving on 
board ship to brase in the shrouds of the lower 
maste behind their respective yards, for the 
double purpose of making the shrouds more 
tight, and of affording room to draw the yards 
m more obliquely, to trim the sails for a side- 
wind, when they are said to be close hauled* 

Cat-head. — See Cat, 
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Cat-linis OB Cat-odt. Cord made of 
the twisted inlMtinesoftheiheep. TheraMt 
diffannt kinds, u clock-niRker'i coid, bow- 
■tringcord, hatter'aconlt, Lathe tiuidi,itriiigs 
fbr the harp, Tiolin, &c. AU the kinds are 
made in this conntrf , but thoae reqoired for 
nnucal mstroTnenta are mannfactaritd of 
perior qnalitj in Italy, whence they sra i 
ported. The dnt; it 3*. per gross, cantuning 
twelve dozen kaols. 

Cat Holbs. Holes cut in the ride of 
Teasel as neai as possible to tha capstan ; their 
nit a to bMTe the ship sitem npoa occa, ' 
by a hawser or cable, called a tten^g4t. 

Cat Salt. A very beantifuL granulated 
kind of common salt, which is formed out of 
the bittern or beach brine, that rnng from the 
■alt when taken ont of the pan. It ia ctiiefly 
used in the maanfactnre of bard soap. When 
the common aalt ia takcD from the toiling 
puu, it is put into long wooden troughs, with 
holea bored at the bottom for (he brine to 
drain ont ; under thete troughs Tcsiels Are 
placed to receive this brine, and serosa them 
small aticki, to which the cat aolt fiiea itself 
in lai^e and beautiful cryatals. 

Cat's Etb. A precious stone, foond in 
the island of Ceylon and on the Malabar coast 
of India. It is geneTsUy of a greenisb white 
color, and has a pecoliar play of light npon 

CAT-aEiNB. The akini of cats, particnlarly 
those of the wild cat, are used as a common 
for for childrea's tippets, bats, &c. ; when 
imported, the duty it undressed is la. per 
dozen, or if from one of our own possessions, 
Bd. per dozen. The imported caC-ikiaa, or 
rather the akins so called, are brought from 
Hudson's Bay, in N. America. The animal 
fram which theyare taken is much larger than 
thfl Engliah cat, and is sometimes called the 
loup earner, or the Canadian lynx. 




Cat a Paw. A light air of wmti perceived 
ata distance in a calm by the impres^on made 
OD the surface of the sea, which it sneepa 
very lightly, and then paaaea away. 
_ Caisuf.— See Ketchup. 

Cattlb. — See Animalt. 

CattitohCatti. The Chineae lb,, equal 
to 1^ lb. English, j 
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CAHLUHe. — See Calkuif, 

Catallo. a copper coin of Naples, worth 

^ part of a penny. 

Catkak. a money of account at Madia, 
worth a trifle more than \d. ; 80 cnears 
bdng equal to 4j. 3({. English, 

Catkat. a cantion, iwrticnlarly applied 
to certain law courts, whereby a person is 
forbidden to do certain acta, or the court hi 
grant certain priiileges ; as a person wishing 
to take out a patent which infringea upon 
another, the person injured may enter a caveat 
against his being allowed to da ao- So io 
the apiritual or eeclesiasticsl coorta a caveat 
may be entered to stop probates, adminis* 
tradons, facnitiea, &c., from being granted 
vrithont the knowledge of the party that 
enters U. A caveat standa in fbrce for a 
certain time, generally three months, 

Catiake. Catiab. (Coniar Ft. Kaviar 
Get. Ctanario Ital. Spa. ftraRuaa.) A kind 
of food made of the roes of sturgeons and 
other large fish. It is made in many parts 
of Kusaia j that brought from ttia Wolga, in 
the neigbbourbood of Astrachan, is moat 
esteemed. It is of a dark red color, and of 
a saldsh fishy taste and smell. It is but lit- 
tle eaten in this country, but among ths 
Italians is considered as one of the greateat 
delicacies, as it is also by the Kusaiana them- 
selvea. The preparation is underatood to ba 
merely the separation and cleaning of the 
roes, the washing them then in vinegar, and 
afterwards placing them in the air to di^. It 
is packed usually in small kega ; the in^ol 
sorts are made into cakes. The duty is bt. 
per cwt. ; not above a ton and a half are 

Catbhnk OB RsD FsTrEB. A pungent 
kind of pepper, much used for culinary pur- 
poses. It derives its name from the island 
of Cayenne, on the coast of Guiana in S. 
' merica, of which the plantis a native, though 
grows abundantly over both the W. and E, 
idies, and is often cultivated here also ; 
different varieties bearing the namea of capai- 
chilies, Guinea pepper, bird pepper, &c. 
:dab. Hiere are aeveral species of trees 
known by this name, totally d^erent in cha. 
cter from each other, hence much difficulty 
experienced in distiDgnisbing them. The 
cedar of Lebanon or great cedar, PJnus ee- 
drta, is a lofty majestic tree, whose wood is 
of light brown [and straight grained, but 
wil^ little fragrance. The ^encii cedat ia the 
ipena virgimana or Virginian juniper t 
a soft, red, very fragrantnood, durable, 
one of little strength. Another species 
is the Junipertit Buraradiana, a wood much 
harder and heavier than the former, and used 
extensively in such shipa as are built in tha 
W. Indies ; it is said to be imperishable, and 
ia as strongly acented as the last kind. Ths 
cedar known to cabinet maker* by the nams 
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ta Havamiah oedir is the wood of tiie Cnirela 
9d9MU. TluflisoftiieiameftaBiljaimaho. 
guy, whidi the wood reiemblee,altfaoiigh it ii 
■ofter and psler, end without any Tariety of 
odor. It IB imported in eonaiderable qnan- 
titiet from Caba> and ia exeellent for the in- 
aide of drawen and wardrobea. All the ci- 
gar boxea from Havannah are made of thia 
kind of oedar, whidi if brittle and porooa. 
Another kind, reaembling the laat, but of a 
larger nxe, and a redder color, comea from 
New South Walea, and is the wood of the 
Cedrela toona f the loga aent here are aome- 
timea 4 feet in diameter. The oedar which 
growa in the North of Spain and in the Levant 
ia, like the pcmdi oedar, the produce of a 
apedeaof juniper called/tm^crMf oxyeednu, 
while the white oedar of N. America, a leas 
valuable wood than the red cedar, ia the 
produee of a apedea of eypreaa, (hLprt$iU9 
thyMe$. The name cedar is alao applied to 
numerous other woods, particolariy &ose of 
our eolonies. 

CxMSNT. A substance used for joining or 
eorering bodies, in order to keep them i^m 
being acted upon by fire or some other agent. 
Its nature differs according to the purpose 
Ibr which it is employed. 

Cbmsal. a broker, so called in PlroTenoe 
and in the porta of the Lerant. Censala 
negotiate bilk of exdiange for tiie merohants ; 
tiiey also purchase and dispose of merchan- 
dise for a commission or brokerage. 

Cbnt. An abridgment of cenAcm, is used 
to express tiie profit or loss, duty, commis- 
sions, diarges, &c. &e., upon each hundred, 
whether of Taiue or numW. Hius we say, 
a profit of 5 per cent., meaning a profit of 
the yalue of £b upon erery jf 100, or a 
twentieth part. So also if a broker duurge 
!> per cent, it would imply that he was to 
recdve 2t. 6cf. upon erery i(?100 negotiated. 
It may also apply to number as well aa to 
yalue; thua a farmer may with propriety 
speak 'of 10 per cent, of his cattle dying, 
or a ship owner admit that not more than 
1 per cent, of certain ahips were lost in a 
particular time, Bus. 

Cbntnbr. a German and Dutch weight 
» 112 lbs. English. 

CsNTRAL Amsrica.— -See ^m«r<ea. 
^ Cbrtificatr. a paper testifying to oer- 
taitt acta therein stated, as having been done 
by the person to whom the certificate is 
given ; iau a certificate of bankruptcy ia a 
testimonial on the part of a certain propor- 
tion of creditors tliat the bankrupt has sur- 
rendered, and conformed himself to the rules. 
So also a ceitificate in the customs testifies 
that tiie trader, having performed the re- 
quisite stipulations, ia entitled to drawback 
or other matter sued for. 

Cbrusb. White lead ; a substance used 
by the oil painter to form a white color. It 



is made by ezposittg metaUlo lead to the 
fbaaesof vinegar. 

Chtlow. a magmflosnt idand bdoB^^ng 
to Oreat Britain, lying near the aouth point 
(k India. Theeztreme length firom north t* 
aouth is about 250 milsa, and bveadth froaa 
eaat to west 140 mUea. The chief town or 
seat of government is Cofeasbo hi lat 0° 57' 
N. and km. 80° B. wfaeie nearly the wliole 
maritime trade of the island ia earriad on. 
It is a handaome town, defended by a strong 
fort. The harbour is flur surpassed by that 
of Trincomalee, 150 miiea NE, from Co* 
lombo. The whole population is about 1^ 
millions. The western shore is low; the 
eastern bold and rodcy ; the south with lofty 
diffii. Tlw chief pioduets are cinnamon^ 
eoooa nnts, riee, ooIm, cotton, tobiooot 
sugar cane, pepper, oardamons, and arecn 
nuta ; together with many viludile timbeffv, 
eapedally teak, ealamander wood, cbonyy 
reoe-woody satin-wood, sapan-wood, and 
otiiers in rieh profusion. The valne of 
the exports- to Great Britain an estimated at 
^ million annually, while their imports from 
us, consistiog of wines and Enji^idi mann* 
fhctured goods, ;£I00,000 ; and nearly twice 
aa muoh firom India, oompiiaing rioe, drngu^ 
doth, sugar, and opium. The seal d thin 
oolony ia aa follows :— • 




Chavr. To rub or finet the sorfiioe of m 
cable, mast, yard, &c. 

Chaik. In surveying, is a measure made 
of 100 links of wire united together, each 
link being 7*92 inches ; and the whole chain 
22 yards or 4 poles. It is used in measuring 
land, 10 diains in length and 1 in breadth 
forming an acre. 

Chains. In common language, a series of 
iron links united together so as ttiat the 
whole shdl be continuous and flexible. The 
chains of a ship are the long links whidi are 
bolted to the ship's sides, opposite to and 
for a short distance beyond eadi mast. They 
pass through horixontal pieces of timber 
called the channels, and are used to contain 
at their upper endu the blocks called dead 
€yef , by which the shrouds of the mast are 
extended. Top ehahu are chains fastened 
round the lower yards of a diip in time of bat- 
tle, to prevent thdr falling down should their 
tackling be shot away, or so iigured as to be 
unserviceable. 



Chalceddnt. — See Celeedimy. 
CBALDsm. An old Scottiib com meaani«, 
which contained 16 bolla. 

for coals, lirce, fiah, potatoea, and other 
coarse commodities, bat now prohibited. It 
contained for London 12 sacks or 36 heaped 
Wincheater busheta. The Newciatle chal- 
dron vaa double this. 

Chalk. (Croie Fr. Kreide Ger. Crida 
Port. NigelKua. GredaSpi.) Awell-knowa 
carbonate of lime, of a white color and aoFt 
teitnre. It composes a great portion of the 
diffa in the S. and S E. of England. Puri- 
fied by grinding and waalung it forma 
wtuting and Spanish vMte. Its uses are 
the formation of lime, as amarking material, 
fta a^paiot or white-wash, and for polishing 
glaaa and tnetals. The harder kinds of ochre 
■re alao cdled chalks, aa red chalk, yellow 
chalk, &c., bat such terms are convenient 
rather than acenrate. The same may be said 
with black chalk, one kind of which is pre- 
pared charcoal -, another a material manu- 
bctared of lamp black, Sic. 
- Cbahbbb ov Cqhhkrcg. An aasem- 
hlage of traders and merchants, where affairs 
relating to trade are carried on. There are 
establisbmeats of this sort in most of the 
chief cities of France. 

CSAHBEB or Insckance. In France it 
denotes an insurance company. In HolUnd 
it is a court of justice where caosca relating 
to insD ranee are tried. 

CbahbebiiAik or Inndon. An officer 
of the city of London, whose duty it is to 
keep and receiTe the city money, to admit 
persona to the freedom of Che city, and to 
preside over oil affiiirs relating to apprentices 
who are bonnd to freemen of the livery com- 
panies. His office is annoal, bat it is cus- 
tomary to re-elect the same person dnrin; his 
life, onleaa chargeable with some misconduct 
in the management of his office. The Lard 
CA^mbfrhin is one of the three great officers 
of the queen's household ; be hss the control 
over and gnard of the private apartments of 
the sovereign, and of all the offices above 
stairs, except the precinct of the Ving'a bed- 
chamber, whicli is under the government of 
the groom of the stole. He is commonly one 
of the highest nobility of the country, and 
by virtae of office precedes dukes. 

Chamois Leather obWash Leathkb. 
Originally made from the skins of the cha- 
mois goat, now from the skins of aheep, so 
tanned and dressed as to remain soft and 
pliant. Leathers of this kind bear washing ; 
hence one of their names. 

Chamouile.— See Camomile. 

Champaone.— See SVint. 

Champan or Saupan. a amaU, flat- 
bottomed vessel, used hy tiie Chinese and 
Japanese. They hare one mast, rigged the 
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same as the main-mast of • jnnk, with a 
uDgle s^I, made of cdr. lliey seldom ex- 
ceed 80 tons bnrden, are eonstmcted without 
iron or nails, and as may readily he supposed 
are not adapted for rough weather. These are 
the boats so universally seen in alt the Chinese 
rivers, which when of a small size serve aa 
ferry boats, and which when made somewhat 
larger, form the permanent residence of thou- 
sands of the Chinese population. 




Cbakcbllok. a high officer of state or 
rank in a district. Sic., to whose general title 
of chancellor is iq)pended a qualifying desig- 
nation, aa lord chancellor, chancellor of the 
eicbeqner, Ac, as follows : — 

Chancellob, Lobo Hioh. nehighest 
of all judicial offices in the kingdom. Heis 
by virtue of bis office privy coonsellor, and 
when a peer, apeaker of the hoose of lords, 
over all the members of which, with the ex- 
ception of the archbishop of Canterbnry, he 
takes precedence. As chief conservator of 
the peace he has the noroinstion of all 
magistrates throughout the kingdom. Hehaa 
the right of appointment to almostall situa- 
tions in chancery, and has great iofloence 
over the appointment of the judges. It ishii 
duty to issue the writs for the convocation of 
parliament. The custody of the great aeal 
is the peculiar and essential mark of the chan- 
cellor's dignity, and by the delivery of that, 
and the proper oaths taken, the office U 
created. His authority in law is very exten- 
sive, and of various sorts. First, he has ju- 
risdiction according to the common law on 
the subjects of grants, charters, and lettera 
patent, and authenticates them by the affix- 
ing of the great seal ; also in affairs of for- 
feiture, cancelling of patents, and all matters 
of right between the crown and the subject. 
All these are legally called o^eet. The lord 
cbancetlor also issues original writs, such aa 
bankruptcy writs, in which he ia sssisled by 
officers, called cursitors. The place where 
these writs are kept is called the hanaper 
office. He has also jnrisdiction in the case 
of wardship and other matters arising out of 
the law of inheritance, the goardian^ip of 
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lunatics, and the management of charities. 
Bat by far the most extensive, as well as the 
most important branch* of the chancellor's 
Jurisdiction is the equitable, indeed it is that 
branch alone which is commonly called the 
court of chancery or court of equity. In this 
department he is assisted by the yice-chan- 
ceUor and the master of the rolls. These each 
sit in different courts, and hear causes inde- 
pendently of each other, but every order and 
decree must receive the signature of the 
chancellor himself, and to him lies any appeal 
from the decisions of the others. The hearing 
of these appeals, and of incidental applica- 
tions, called motions, constitutes the ordi- 
nary business of the lord chancellor. The 
lord chancellor is addressed as My Lordj and 
letters sent to him must begin, end, and be 
superscribed as follows : — 

" To the Right Honorable 

The Lord High Chancellor.*' 
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Begin—" My Lord: 

Terminate — **I have the honor to be. 
With great respect f 
My Lord J 
Your Lordahip*8 most obedient 
Very humble Servant^ 

« jK « 9|l^> 

Chancbllor of the ExcHEauER. The 
highest finance minister of the British Go- 
vernment. The office is from its nature en- 
trusted to a commoner, and is generally 
united to that of the first lord of the trea- 
sury, when the premier happens to be below 
the peerage. The chancellor, as an officer of 
the court of exchequer, has precedence above 
the barons of that court. 

Chancery. The highest court of justice 
in Great Britain next to the Parliament. In 
chancery there are two distinct tribunals ; the 
one ordinary, being a court of common law ; 
the other extraordinary, being a court of 
equity, The proceedings in chancery are 
first to file a bill of complaint, signed by 
counsel, setting forth the fraud or injury 
done, or wrong sustained, and praying relief; 
after the bill is filed, process of subp<Btia is- 
sues to compel the defendant to appear ; and 
when the defendant appears he puts in his 
answer to the bill of complaint. Then the 
plaintiff brings his replication, unless he files 
exceptions against the answer as insufficient ; 
referring it to a master to report whether it 
be sufficient or not ; to which report excep- 
tions may be also made. The answer, repli- 
cation, rejoinder, &c., being made, and the 
parties come to issue, witnesses are to be 
examined upon interrogatories, either in coort 
if in London, or by commission if in the 
country, wherein the parties usually join, 
and when the plaintiff and defendant have 
examined their witnesses, publication is to be 



made of their depositions, and the cause is to 
be set down for bearing ; after which follows 
the decree. It is not unusual to appeal against 
a decree to the House of Lords where it is 
reversed or confirmed by a majority of votes* 

Channel. The deepest part of a river, 
harbour, or strait, which is most convenient 
for the track of shipping ; also an arm of the 
sea running between the main and an island, 
or between two considerable portions of land, 
as the English channel, the British channel, 
&c. In seamanship, a channel or chain wale 
is that horizontal piece of timber, bolted to 
the ship^s side beneath the shrouds, and 
which the chains pass through. — See Chatnt, 

Chapellino a Ship. The art of turning 
her round in a light breeze of wind, when she 
is dose hauled, so as that she wiU lie the 
same way as she did before. This is com- 
monly occasioned by the negligence of the 
steersman, or by a sudden change of wind. 

Charcoal. A well-known form of carbon, 
obtained by the distillation of wood, &c. 
Wood charcoal is commonly made of ash, 
oak, chesnut, elm or beech. The white and 
resinous kinds of wood are seldom used, ex- 
cept for the making of gunpowder, when the 
wood of the softer trees is preferred, on ac- 
count of igniting with greater rapidity ; the 
duration of its ignition, and the heat thrown 
out, being of much less consequence. Ani" 
mat eharcoalf called also bone black, ivory 
black, &c., is prepared by the burning of 
animal matters, as flesh, skins, hoofs, bones, 
&c. It is largely employed by the sugar re- 
finer, and by the painter as a coloring material. 

Charleston or Charlestown. A city 
and sea- port of the United States, in S. Ca- 
rolina, in lat. 32'' 47' N. and Ion. 79*^ 48' W. 
It is built on a point of land between the 
Ashley and Cooper rivers. The exports con- 
sist principally of cotton and rice, particu- 
larly the former. There are a few other ar- 
ticles exported, but not in any considerable 
quantities, such as naval stores, hams, bacon, 
&c All the cotton sent from S. Carolina to 
foreign countries is shipped at Charleston. 
The imports from abroad consist principallj 
of cott(Mis, woollens and linens, hardware, 
iron and steel, coffee, sugar, tea, wine, spice, 
&c. The greater part of the imports, how- 
ever, do not come from abroad, but from the 
middle and northern States ; Charleston re- 
ceiving them from New York and other places. 
In S. Carolina the dollar is worth 4s, Sd» 
currency. Weights and measures the same 
as in England. Charleston harbour is spa- 
cious and commodious, but the entrance to it 
is inconvenienced by a range of sand-banks, 
and these so shifting, that a pilot is always 
wanted to bring up the ships ; even the regular 
packets do not enter the harbour without. 

Chart or Sea Chart. A sea map for 
the use of navigators, being a representatioa 
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of the surface, or a projection of some part 
of the sea on a plane surface, showing the 
sea coasts, rocks, sand bearings, &c. These 
charts are of yarious kinds, as tke plane chart, 
which has the meridians as well as the pa- 
rallels of latitude, drawn parallel to each 
other, and the degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude eyerywhere equal to those at the equator. 
These are only proper for small extents of 
surface, unless for places in the torrid zone, 
where they are correct to any extent within 
that zone, or nearly so. Mercator's chart, like 
the plane chart, has the meridians represented 
by parallel straight lines, and the degrees of 
the parallels or latitude eyery where equal to 
those at the equator, so that <liey are increased 
more and more aboye their natural size, as 
they approach towards the pole, but then the 
degrees of the meridians, or of longitude, 
are increased in the same degree at the same 
part, so that the same proportion is presented 
between them as upon the globe itself. A 
globular chart is a projection, so called from 
the conformity it bears to the globe ; the 
parallels of latitude are equidistant circles, 
haying the pole for their common centre, and 
the meridians so drawn as to meet in the pole 
of all the parallels ; by which means the se- 
veral parts of the earth haye their proper 
proportions of magnitude, distance, and 
situation, nearly the same as on the globe 
itself. Hydrographical charts are sheets of 
large paper, on which seyeral parts of the 
land and sea are described, with their respec- 
tiye coasts, harbours, sounds, flats, rocks, 
shelyes, sands, &c. ; also the points of the 
compass, and the latitudes and longitudes of 
the places. The principal use of a chart is 
to find the course and distance between any 
two places within its limits, and to lay down 
the place of the ship upon it, so that the 
position of the ship with respect to the in- 
tended port, the adjacent land, islands, &c., 
may be readily perceiyed. 

Charter Party, is a contract by which 
the owner or master of a ship hires or lets 
the whole, or a principal part of it, to a 
freighter, for the conyeyance of goods, under 
certain specified conditions, on a determined 
▼oyage to one or more places. A charter 
party is generally under seal, but a printed 
or written instrument, signed by the parties, 
called a memorandum of a charter party is 
binding, if no charter party be executed. A 
▼oyage may be performed in part under a 
charter party, and in part under a parole 
agreement ; but the terms of a charter party 
cannot be altered by parole eyidence, although 
they may be explained by mercantile usage. 
The instrument expresses the freight to be 
paid, and generally bat not necessarily the 
burden of the ship, together with some usual 
covenantSi and others at the discretion of the 
parties. 



Chase. A term applied to a yessel pur* 
sued by some other. 

Chase of a Gon. Its bore or cylinder. 

Chaser. A yessel pursuing another ; also 
the cannon so placed upon the deck as to fire 
fore and aft are called chasers ; those on the 
bows are the bow chasers, and are Intended 
to fire at a chase in front, while the stern 
chasers are to annoy an enemy pursuing. 

Chattels. Any description of goods or 
other property, whether moyeable or not, 
except such as is in its nature freehold or 
part of it. Chattels are either personal or 
reaL Of the former are shop goods and 
wares, household furniture and plate, corn 
sown, cattle, &c. Chattels real are described 
by law as such as sayour of the reality ; that 
is, which either are landed property or some 
continuous right issuing oat of it, as terms of 
years for land, presentation to a church, &c. 

Chaya, Chat or Chot Root. The 
small roots of a plant called Oldenlandia 
umbellica, which is eultiyated in India and 
Ceylon for the sake of the root, which yields 
that red dye wherewith India handkerchiefs, 
chintz, &c., are dyed. It is not esteemed 
here as a dye. The coloring matter lies in 
the bark of the roots ; hence the smaller they 
are the more yaluable. 

Check. Cotton or linen cloth, woyen of 
two colors in one colored stripes crossing 
each other, and used for sailor's shirts, jackets, 
and other common purposes. The chief 
English manufacture is carried on at Black- 
burn, where cotton checks are made, and 
Kirkaldy, in Scotland, where they produce 
them both of linen and cotton. 

Check. In banking. — See Cheque. 
• Cheeks. Pieces of timber fastened to the 
ship's bow, and also to the knee of the head. 
The cheeks of a block are the two sides of its 
shell. The cheeks of a mast, the faces or 
projecting parts on each side of the mast, 
used to sustain the trestle trees, upon which 
the frame of the top, together with the top- 
mast immediately rests ; also the head of ths 
masts, being that part aboye the steps. 

CnsauE, Check or Draft. An order 
in writing, directing a party to pay the par- 
ticular sum of money mentioned thereupon 
to the bearer, or the person named in it, on 
demand. The following is the usual form :— 

£10. London, March 1. 1843. 

Fay Mr. A. B. or bearer ten pounds on 
account qf CD. 

Messrs. E. F. ^ Co. 

Cheques drawn on bankers, residing ten 
miles or more from the place where they are 
drawn, must be on stamped paper ; the stamp 
being of the same yalue as a that of bill of 
exchange. If the banker reside within this 
distance they may be on plain paper. By 
9 Geo. IV, c 49, cheques must bear date tha 
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dif the; are isaaed, and be pajrable imme- 
diately in caih. As to the preieotation of 
cheques for pajmrat, how long the drawer 
remaina liable ia case of the bankruptcy of 
the banker, &c., the law has not ctearl; de- 
fined ; the cheqae muBt however have been 
presented with ail conTenient speed, other- 
wise should the holder of a cheque retain it 
unnecessarily, and a loss ensue, he would be 
the Bufferer. The banker refuting to honor 
a cheqae, when he has funds in hand of the 
drawer, renders himself liable to damages ; 
but he is entiliod to act on his own discretion 
where there are grounds to suspect (rand, &c. 

CHKttnKK. A Turkish weight, Deed in 
wsighiug the preciouB stones, gold and silTer. 
It i* eqoai to 4950 troy grains. There are 
larger chequees, one for weighing opium, 
which is 2i times as large, and one for the 
weighing goat'swool equal to Sgold chequees. 

CnBBBE. (Sdtt Ger. Kaat Du. Froniage 
' Pr. Fartnaggia Ilai. Queio Sp. i^ur. Rust.) 
The curd of milk, dried and preised. The 
many varieties of cheese take their qualities 
from thewayinwhichtheyare made. England 
is celebrated for the abundance and excellence 
of iti cheeaea. Cheshire and Gloucesterihire 
are in this respect two of its most famous 
counties. Of Gloucester cheese there are 
two kinds, single and double ; the first is 
made of milk, fmmwbichabouthalF its cream 
has been taken i the double Gloocester retain* 
all the cream. Shropshire cheese is very simi- 
lar to Cheshire, and Wiltshire to Gloucester, 
but smaller In size. A strong cheese, some- 
what resembling Parmesan, is made at Ched- 
dar in Samertetahire. That celebrated rich 
cheese, called Stilton, ia mode in Leicester- 
shire, principally in the villages around 
Mellon Mowbray. Bath, York and Cam- 
bridgeshire, are noted for their soft or cream 
cheeses, while Derbyshire and Warwickshire 
send 20,000 tons each to the London market 
per unania. Scotlind produces also good 
cheese, particularl; at Dunlop. The quan- 
tity manDftctnrcd in Holland is immense, 
like best Italian cheese ii the celebrated Par. 
mesan, this ia merely a skim-milk cheese. 

which alone are brought here,sreGru]rere and 
Neafchatel ; the latter is of a small size not 
weigbiog above ^ a pound, and imported 
while still fresh. It is made of goat's milk. 
TheGruyere cheeaeis of skimmed cow's milk, 
and is flavoced vriUi herbs ; these generally 
weigh from 40 to 60 Ibt. each. It is impoi- 
uble to calculate the quantity of cheese used 
in this country, and very great aiports of thii 
article take place to India and our colonies. 
The quantity imported from Holland, and 
entered for home canSQmptton in 1341, was 
117,678 cwt.,at a duty of 10*. per cwt. The 
duty is now lOi. 6il. from foreign countries, 
■nd 2f, 6if< frODi our own colonies. 
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Chirht. a tree well known for its fnut, 
and to the toy maker and turner for its wood- 
Cherries besides being used as a dessert fniit, 
are much esteemed in the making of sereral 
liquors. Cherry brandy of the English ia welt 
known. Kirschwtsser is a Germaa liqnor, 
distilled from the small black cherry, of great 
consumption on the Rhine. The ratafia of 
Grenoble, and the maraschino of Zara are 
also liquors flavored with cherrica. The wood 
of the tree ii hard and close grained, of a pale 
red color, that grows to the size of 20 or 24 
inches, but more usually of half that size ; 
when oiled and varnished it much resemble* 
mahogany. It it greatly used for furnilore, 
and is one of the best red or brovm woods of 
the Tunbridge ware maker. The wood of the 
block heart cherry tree ii considered the best. 
Dried cherries bear a duty of 6il. per lb. 
Fresh cherries 5 per cent, advalortm, 

CbisnOT. a forest tree, growing abun- 
dantly in most parts of the south of Europe, 
and not uncommon in many places in En- 
gland. It grows to a great size, with a tHick 
solid tmnk, and lives to a great age. The 
wood in appearance much resembles the oak, 
but is not so strong, except in yonng trees, 
where the sap wood being small in quantity, 
it renders the whole more to he depended 
upon. Chesnut wood is used eitensively in 
building in the districts where it grows, and 
in our country for the internal pacts of furni- 
ture, forming the greater proportion of the 
wood we are accustomed to call wainscot; 
the appearance of it being so ^milar to that 
of oak that it is very difficult to distinguish 




Cbebnvts. The well known frait of the 
chesnut tree is imported from voiioas parts of 
the MUth of Eiu-ope, particolarly from Spain 
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Uidltal7. ChesaatefbrmBcaiuidenibleartirls 
or food to the inhabilanU of Corsica and other 
plicea where thejr are abundanC The datj 
received far them in 1B41 was £2,020, at 2*. 
perbnahel, showing that more than 20,000 
buhelswerecoaaumedin thii country daring 
that year. The dutr is alill the aame. 

Cbess Tkbeb. Two piecea of wood bolted 
peipeadicnlarly oae on each aide of the ehip. 
Thejr ara used to cooBne the clews of tha 
mainuil, far which purpose there ii a hole in 
the apper part, thmuf^h which the tack puses 
that eitends the clew of the sail to windward. 

Cbbst. An uncertain quantitjofparticalar 
goods, ai a chest of tea ; aJeo a case ia which 
the goods are imported. 

CaiTWEKT 0& TcHCTWBBT. The prin- 
ciple RnKBiaa com measure, ^ 5} imperial 
baahels Dearly. 

Cbevibil. Leather made of a kid's skia. 

Chtca. a plant growing on the banka of 
ttie OrooDoko, called BigrunUa chica i from 
theleavea of which an orange dje is extracted, 
lo America it is used by the Indiant to stain 



— See iS^ceory. 






of tlie western coast of S. America, and ei- 
lending (ram north to aonth the immense 
dtltaiice of 1200 miles, beCweea Ut. 25° and 
41° 8. It is boanded north by Pern, east by 
Bieao« Ayres, south by Patagonia, and open 
to the Pacific Ocean to the west. The popu- 
lation is aboat 1 ,250,000. The capital Sant- 
iago. The goremment repubhcan, the eie- 
cutire being under the direction of a dictator. 
The cOBntry is known in commerce chiefly far 
ita supply of minerals, particularly of gold, 
Bilier and copper. The miuea are situated in 
the higher parts of the Andet, where it is 
barren and desolate ; hence but few of them 
are worked, notwithstanding many are very 
rich in the preciona metals. The value of the 
whole minerals exported in 1837 from Chili, 
incIodiDg the gold found in the sands of some 
of the rivers, and which is considerable in 
qnui%,waBonly £631.630. The manufsc- 
tares of the country compnse earthenware, 
hempen cloths, cordage, soap, inferior copper 
wares, leather, brandy, tallow and charcoal, 
and the rearing of stock forms a considerable 
sonrce of wealth. Chili trades to most parts 
of the world, rather however in foreign ship, 
ping than its own. Of BriUib commodities, 
particularly manofactured goods, the con- 
anmptioniB year by yeerincreaaiogi the total 
value in lS.t9 was estimated at £1,250,000 
sterling. The chief ports are Valparaiso, the 
centre of the foreign trade, Conception and 
Valdivia. The Chilian lb. weight is rather less 
Ulan the RngUsh, 36 Chilian lbs. bring equal 
to 100 Spanish or 101'14 lbs. avoirdupoise. 
In other respects the weights and measures 
are the same as those of Spwi, The CbiUon 



Dational dollar is eqnal to ^le Spaniah hard 
dollar. He flag of the Chiltaa merchaat is 
u follow* : — 




Chillies Thefruit or podof the Cayenne 
pepper phint, CiipnciHii nnnuuni a plant 
which grows luzunontly in all the hot rs- 
gioDB, and also cultivated with readiness iu this 
country, it only requiring the assistance of 
beat at the early pari of the season. The drier 
and hotter the soil upon which it grows, the 
morepnngentis the fmttand seed. Thepods 
are often eaten in a green or nnripe state. As 
they Kpen, they becooie of a bright red color; 
when they are dried and imported in this 
stats they are called chillies, or else ground 
and ponnded, when they obtain the name of 
Cayenne pepper. This when genuine should 
have no admixture of any other ingredient 
whatever. The duty is the same as that opon 
other peppers, viz. 6d. per lb. 

ChILTBSN HUHDKIDS, SrKWAKDOV. Of 

the hundreds into which many of the English 
counties were divided by King Alfred, the 
jurisdiction was originally vested in peculiar 
courts, but afterwards devolved upon the 
count; courts, end so remains at present, ex- 
cepting with regard to BOme in Buckingham- 
shire, &c,, which have been by privilege an- 
nexed to the crown. These having etill their 
own courts, a steward is appointed by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, with a salary of 
20>.,and all fees &c. belonging to the office ; 
and as the accepting of an office by a member 
of parliament compels him to vacate his seat, 
BO a member wishing to retire, accepts this 
appointment, whereby he is obliged to go back 
to his constituents and be re-elected, before 
he can resume his duties as legislator, pro- 
vided he sboiild desire to resume his seat. 

China. The Celestial empire, sitaated 
to the east of Asia, comprises an extent of 
1 ,300,000 aq. miles, and is supposed to con- 
tain the enormous population of 360,000,000 
individuals. As a nation they are shrewd, • 
calculating, and good tradesmen, if well 
watched ; alive to the advantages of com- 
merce, but restrained in their tastes and pre- 
delictiona bythe arbitrary character of the go- 
vernment, which confines ranks, professions, 
and trades to long-established usages, and 
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rotricU each to itipuUted fbnD«, coitoma, 
■nd CTcn dmi and atjle of IJTing ; irhila 
briberj sad policj appeui to have niurpcd 
the place of joitice. Tbna ftltboogh leveral 
porta of China, bciidei Cniiton, haTS been 
Utelj thrown open to our commerce, namel; 
Amn,FoO-cho«-roo, Ningpo, and Shanghae, 
md Bong-Kong ceded to us ai a poiseeaian, 
yetnnUliomeof tbeae abgard and prejudicial 
restrictiona are removed, European traffic 
Butt remuD much confined to what it nould 
be with a free people ; though it must be 
admitted that the people have no compunction 
in trading with contraband commaditiea to 
■Imoit any extent. Thna amaggling it no 
where m> proaperoua a trade at on the coast 
of China, and no where ao likely to avoid 
detection ; for aa all Incratiie appointmeQts 
■re bought and gold, go each officer makea 
lua duty lobaerve to hia interest. Aa if to 
diacourage amnggling along the coast by 
British veaaels, by "> order of Her Majes^ 
in council, dated Febmaiy zyth, 1S43, mer- 
chants, maaten of vessels, &c. are forbidden 
to land goods at any place, except at the 
porta above mentioned, under a penalty of 
;£100 upon conviction. For the staple exports 
and imports, see Canfon. Tlie emperor's 
Sag is not conaidered the same as the national 
flag ; it is a dragon upon a field of gold or 
yeUow. This beUmga to (he imperial family 
only ; it is used in procesaiona, on corn ' 
easioni, &c. It is aa follows; — 
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Long Bwallow -tailed pendants are also In 
eonataiit nae to all vessels ; and indeed in the 
Chineae rivers flags of every color, and almost 
every form, may be seen. Hie following >■ 
theninalfbrm given to them, and it is by no 
means uncommon to see the same vessel, 
althoogh it have but a single matt, deeoiated 
with three or fonr flaga, all different from 
each other. 



China Ink.— See Indian Ini. 

ChinAWAU. Porcelainorfineclaybakea. 
Hun chinaware paya a duty opon importa- 
tion of 15 per cent, i or if gUt or ornamented 
of 20 per cent. 

Chinchilla. A fnr ao called, and also 
the common name of the ammal whoae akin 
it is. This is a speciea of rat, called scienti- 
fically Chinchilla taaigara. The creature it 
not more than 6 inches long, eicloaive of the 
tail. It baa round ears, a short nose, and 
teelh like the rat, which it generally reseni- 
blet. It burrowB underground, and ia abun- 
dant in the mountainous parts of S. Amerioi 
particularly ChiU, whence aa manjaa 500,000 
skina are brought to this country alone anna- 
ally. The duly is 2». per doien skins. The fur 
is of a beautiful grey color , long, and extremely 
fine and soft. It ia much esteemed for muft 
and other articles of ladies winter clothing. 





GhlnchUlB Kal.— CJUnckilla lon^tM* 
CsiNti. A term oted by thipwrighu to 
signify the driving of oakum into a seam or 
chink, by means of amalletandablunt chisal 
called a chinsing iron ; when done to any 
extent it U called calking. 

CniHTS on Chintz, (/niliennet Ft. Titn 
Ger. JtuJioneltsl. Sit Rnaa. CT«e«Spa.} Ca- 
lico printed with a variety of colors, aa used for 
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dreases in Bome placea, but with ua chiefly aa 
huiginga for momB.bedileadg, &c. Chintzea 
were Grat made in India, bat are now muia- 
bctured in immenae quantitieB in this coantry, 
not merely for lioine nae, bat alao for ei- 
portation to America, India, &c. 

Chip Hatb.— See Sati. 

Chittack. a commercial weight at Cal. 
cntU = l oz. 13JdwtB. BToirdnpqiae. 

Chock. Among aailoci,asortof wedge uied 
to confine a cask or other weighty body in a 
certain place, and to prerent its aliiftmg or 
rolling away when a ship ia in motion. Alio 
chocks are piecea of wood introduced for the 
pnrpoae of fastening aome part of the veaael, 
or supplying gome defect, or Co fix between 
the h^d of a lower maat, or the bead of a 
topmast. 

Chock-a-block. The aame aa btocli-a- 
block, which aee. 

Chocks or tbi Rdddeh.. Large pieces 
of timber kept in readioeaa to atop the motioa 
of the rudder in caie of an accident, and while 
a new tiller ia shipped, &c. 

Chocdlatb. — See Caeao. 

Chop About. A term applied to the wind 
when it Taries frequently and aaddenly. 

Chop Boat. A Chinese boat, employed 
as a tighter in transporting gooda between 
the ahipa anchoring at Whampoa and Can- 
ton, and otherniae for the traoeport of com- 
moditiea, generally open the rirera. Icdifiera 
in a very small degree ftont the clumpan or 
common rirer boat. The chop boat ia, how- 
ever, larger, and has a covering of matdng 
over the aCem, and which ia raised mniji 
more than in the champan ; the mast and 
sail are the atune in both. 




Chbistiana. The capital oT Norway, 
ritnated intat. 59° 35' N. and Ion. I0°48' B., 
about GO miles from the open sea, at the 
bottom of a gulf, in the province of Agger- 
huna. PopnlatioQ about 20,000. The galf 
is of somewhat difficult navigation, but there 
ia always a aaffidency of water for the largeit 
vessels quite up Co Che town. The whole 
trade of Norway is carried on throagh Chrii- 
tiana and Bergen ; the importance of the 
town ia thereforB conaiderable. Ita eiparts 
are timber and deals, glass bottles, linseed 



anofaetured goods are admitted at mode- 
rate duties, and in conaiderable quantities. 
Hie town iCaeif ii moat beautifully situated, 
but iti buildings being almost wholly of tim- 
ber are mean and inconuderable, and the 
country around for the moat part naked hill* 
or thick foresta. The timber, which ii the 
staple of Chriatlana, ia floated down tlus 
rivera Drammen and Glommen, from the in- 
terior of the country ; arriTing at the bay of 
Christiana in the state of round Celled timber, 
it is cut ap into deals, battena, &c., at th« 
saw miila near the shore. There are dock 
yards, and ship's common stores an cheap, 
yet owing to its distance from the sea, and 
the difficult and slow navigation of the gidf, 
few abips ore taken to Chnatiana to refit. 




CHKisTiAti d'ok. a Dmiah gold ocon 
^ 16t. 6d. English. 
Chkohouiteh. a watch or time piece of 

the greatest accuracy of construction, iSfiering 
from a common watcb, inasmuch aa iC ia so 
consCmcCed aa to keep an equal rate of ginng 
in every climate, whether hot or cold. An 
accurate chronometer is of the greateat im- 
portance to the seaman, a« he ia obliged to 
truat wholly to ita correctness in ascertaining 
the longitude of the ahip at any period of 
her voyage. 

Chithau. lime made of shells, and of 
genersl nse in India, not merely for the pur- 
pose* to which we employ fine lime, but also 
to mix with the areca nnt and betel leaf as a 
masticatory ; the inhabitants alleging Chat 
the admixture of clinoam noC merely draws 
out the peculiar pungency of the betel, but 
also prevents its injuring the stomach. 

Cider. {^Cidre Fr. Zider, Ap/elweinGa. 
Cidro Ital. Sidar Ruaa.) Wine made of ths 
juice of apples, for which the English conn- 
tiea of Worcester, Herefordshire, Somerset- 
shire, and DcTOUBhire are most celebrated. 
Good cider is also made in Ireland around 
Cork and Waterford; alao in Germany, Bel- 
gium, Normandy, and the United States ; in 
thia latter place cider may he conaidered as 
Che ordinary beverage of the people. In iJie 
cider counties pecuUarly rough, and to the 
taate disagreeablB applea are pr^errcd for the 
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manufacture of this article. From twenty 
to twenty-four bushels are ordinarily required 
for a hogshead of sixty-three gallons. The 
apples when ripe, which is in September, 
are ground in a mill, and then put into bags. 
These being squeezed in presses yield the 
juice, which is then set to ferment for the 
best cider. For inferior kinds water is added 
to the pressed pulp ; the whole after resting 
some time is pressed again, and the liquid 
obtuned fermented in like manner. This is 
often called ciderkin. To sell cider by retail 
requires an annual excise licence of £Z 3«., 
if to be drunk on the premises ; if not of 
£\ \a. There is no duty upon home-made 
cider, but that imported, and which is a yery 
small quantity, is j^lO lOff. the tun, a sum 
almost equal to the wholesale price of home- 
made ; hence the duty acts as a prohibition 
upon the importation. 

Cigars. — See Tohticeo. 

Cinchona. — See Perwnan Bark, 

Cinnabar. (Cinaber Du. Cinnabre Fr. 
Zitmober Grer. Cinabre Ital. Cinabrio For. 
Kinowav Russ.) The red sulphuret of mer- 
cury, produced naturally in the quicksilver 
mines of Almaden in Spain, in the Philippine 
Islands, and in S. America, which may be 
considered as the principal source whence it is 
derived for commercial purposes. It occurs 
in veins and beds. An inferior kind, called 
hepatic cinnabar, is more common. It differs 
materially in chemical properties from the 
red, as in addition to the mercury and sul- 
phur found in it, there is usually a consider- 
able quantity of carbon, copper, iron, and 
other matters. Cinnabar is distinguished 
from red silver by the red mark it leaves 
upon paper, and also in being entirely vo- 
latilized when heated ; from red orpiment by 
the color of its streak ; and from red lead 
spar also from the streak, that of the lead 
being lemon colored. When ground to a fine 
powder cinnabar is the well-known pigment 
called Vermillion. There are two kinds, nU' 
iive and artificial. Much is made in Eng- 
land, called therefore English vermillion; 
other is brought ready pulverized from China. 
This is of superior fineness, and thus is more 
esteemed. The duty upon importation is 
Zd, per lb. 

Cinnamon. The cinnamon tree is a tree 
having much the appearance of a laurel, and 
was until lately considered but a species of 
that tribe, and called Laurui cinnamomum. 
It is now considered as of a distinct fiunily, 
there being eleven species of it scattered over 
the islands and the S E. comer of Asia. Some 
of them are found in Japan, and most of them 
in the south provinces of China, and on the 
islands of Borneo, Java, Sumatra, &c., as far 
west as Ceylon, where the true cinnamon, 
Cinnamomum verum is found, and the spice 
of finest quality manufactured. It is obtained 



from the young shoots and branches of the 
tree, which are about half an inch more or less 
in diameter. The united layers of inner bark 
between the cuticle and wood is the part 
collected, and as when longitudinally cut from 
top to bottom, it shrinks away spontaneously 
from the wood by the heat of die sun, it is 
of course easily collected and sorted for sale. 
It is imported in bags or bales of 92^ lbs. 
each. The best cinnamon is of a pale color, 
thin, pliable, smooth and shining, and is not 
so pungent but that it may be held in the 
mouth without inconvenience. The quantity 
entered for home consumption in 1841 was 
1 6,440 lbs. That brought from Ceylon pays 
a duty of 6d, per lb., that from Cochin 
China, &c.y Is. 




Cinnamon Oil. An extremely pungent 
and stimulating essential oil, obtained by the 
maceration of the broken and inferior kinds 
of cinnamon in sea water, and afterwards 
distilling it. The only reason of salt water 
being used in the distillation of various es- 
sential oils is, that such requires a stronger 
heat before it boils than fresh water, and 
consequently that extra heat, although not 
amounting to S** above the usual boiling point 
of 212°, separates more oil from the bark, 
and enables it to rise in vapor, and conse- 
quently pass over into the receiver. 

CiNauB Forts. A name given to the five 
towns of Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, 
and Hastings, which towns include within 
their jurisdiction and privileges the interme- 
diate towns upon the coast, twenty-one in 
number, besides those of Winchelsea and 
Rye ; the whole jurisdiction extending from 
Birchington, near. Margate, in Kent, to Sea- 
ford, in Sussex. The five original ports were 
invested with valuable privileges by Will. I., 
and although they are novf for the most part 
fallen into disuse, yet the cinque ports are 
still placed under the guidance of the gover- 
nor of Dover castle, who is styled the lord 
warden of the cinque ports. At present the 
efficient authority, charge, or patronage of 
the lord warden is not very great ; the sitan- 
tion is however considered as very honorable. 
He has under him a lieutenant, and some 
subordinate officers, and there are captains at 
Deal, Walmer, and Sandgate Castles, Arch- 
cliff Fort, and Moat's Bvdwark. The lord 
warden has the authority of admiral of the 
cinque ports and its dependencies, with power 
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to hold a coart of admiralty. Heliaiaatho- 
rity to hold coarts both of equity and law, 
is the general retDmiog officer of all ths port*, 
parliamentarr writa being directed to him, 
on which he iasuea hia precepts^ and in Tnany 
reapects he ia vested with powen nmilir to 
tfaoie poBseised by the hesdi of coaatiea 
palatine. The foUowiog ii the flag ot the 
cinque port* :— 




CtscuiT, signifieg the journey or progren 
which the jadgei take twice every year 
through the sererel countiea of England and 
Walea, to hold eourls and adcniniater joatice. 
England ia divided info ail circDiCa ; namely, 
the Home circuit, Norfolk, Midland, Oxford, 
Western, and Northern. In Walea there are 
bat two circniCa, N. and S. Walea. Two 
jndgea are aaaigned to each circuit. 

CmcuLATiNG MiDiitu. A term applied 
to all inatrumentE of interchange by which 
the prodnctions and revenue of a country are 
diatribuCed; that ia, every thing which serves 
and is received aa a mode of payment. Cir- 
culation or the circulstiug mediam ii also 
considered aa the amount of currency or cash 
in use. When the term ia applied to a hank 
it means the amount of ita paper iaaneS- 

CiKCULATiONi ofExchanqb, areakind 
of arhitntian,inwhicha merchant negoUatea 
his billa on bis correapondeuta abroad, di- 
recting him to draw on a third party for hia 
reimborsement, and are carried on among 
several peraona on the aame principLe aa 
drawing and re-drawing betneen two cor- 
respondents. 

CiTtiiC Acid. A solid acid, obtuned From 
the juice of various fruita, particularly from 
the lemon and the lime | a gallon of the juice 
yielding about 8 ounces of tiie solid acid. It 
is extensively uaed in medicine, particularly 
as a preventive of sea scurvy, in the arts, and 
nixed with other matters for lemonade and 
beverages of a similar kind. The daty upon 
the pure acid ia 2d. per lb. ; combined with 
Chalk it forms citrate of time, an article oc- 
easionajy imported at a duty of Si. percwt. 
The importation of this salt ia very small. 

CimoN. (SuccadtGer. SuHat Da. Jci- 
iron rtrde Sp.) An agreeable fruit of the 
orange species, resembling a lemon in color, 
taste, and idi^, bat of ■ mnch larger aize. 
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and with a thicker rind ; it is this part only 
which is nsed in this coontry. It ia preaerred 
aod candied previous to ita importation (ram 
Madeira, whence the best is obtained. 

CiTiT. (ZibelhGet.CaeiHa. CitetieVt. 
Ziielto Ital. AlgaliaSft.) A perfume Uken 
ftam the civet cat. It ia brought from the 
Brazils, Guinea, and the interior of Africa. 
He animal though called a cat is very im- 
properly so denominated, being more akin to 
the weasel tribe, though not eiactly confor- 
mabls to it ; reaembling the weasel in iU 
habit), acent, and form of the head, and the 
cat in ita fur, aborter body, and bnahy tail. 
It measurea about 2 feet from the mnzzle to 
the tail, and it standi from 10 inches to a foot 
in height at the ahoulder. The color is a 
brownish grey, with various apota and bands 
of blackiah brown ; the bead light colored ; 
the nose black, llie civet is sluggish by day 
and active at night, when it indiecnminately 
takea blrda and amall quadrupeds. Faihng 
these, it attacks fruita, and alao the fleshy 
roota of planla. Civets aeldom drink, and 
inhabit hilla and dry plains. In many places 
in Africa they are kept and bred in a domestic 
atate for the sake of their perfitme, which still 
forms in article of conriderable trade. 




CLArTEB. A long meaanre of Hamburg, 
nearly equal to 6S English inchea. In Swit- 
lerland equivalent to a fathom. 

Claup. a term for the quantity of nn- 
bamt bricVa, piled op for burning. 

Claups. In ship -building, thick planks 
on the inner part of a ship's aide, uaed to 
■ustain the ends of the beama, and extending 
from stem to stem, including the whole in- 
terior range of the side. They are placed 
ctoae under each deck, ao as to be securely 
fitted to all the tirobera, to which they are 
fastened by n^B driven through the damp, 
and peoetrating g of the dmber. 

Ci.AP an, TO. To fasten or lay hold of, as 
clap on the stoppers before Oie bitts; tbat is, 
fsaten the atoppers ; clap on the cat-fall, that 
is, lay hold of the cat-fall. , 

Clabbt. a red French wine. 

CLARiriCATiON. The act of clearing or 
fining liquida from all heterogeneous matter j 
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the substances usuany employed are white of 
eggs, isinglass, alum, &c. 

Clawing. The act of beating or turning 
to windward from a lee-shore so as to acquire 
m sufficient distance from it to escape the 
dangers of shipwreck, which often attend so 
hazardous a situation. 

Clkan. a term given to the sharp part <^ 
a ship under water, both forward and aft. 

Clkar. a naral term yariously appKed to 
the weather, the sea coast, cordage, naviga- 
tion, &c. , as the weather clears. The sea coast 
is called clear, when the navigation is not in- 
terrupted by or rendered dangerous by rocks, 
sand.banks, &c. A river is clear when there 
are neither vessels nor ice in it in considerable 
quantity; cordage is clearwhen not entangled. 
It is usually opposed to foul In all these cases. 
7\> clear the anchor, is to get the cable off the 
Hooks, and disincumber it of ropes, ready for 
dropping. 7b clear the hawse, is to untwist 
the cables when they are entangled by having 
either a cross, an elbow, or a round turn. To 
clear out a ship in the merchant service, is to 
obtain leave for sailing ; or lading the cargo, 
by paying the customs, registering her name, 
ftc. 

Clbarino. Among London bankers is a 
method adopted by them for exchanging the 
drafts on each other's houses, and settling 
the differences. Thus at -^-past 3 o'clock, a 
elerk from each banker attends at the clearing 
house, where he brings all the drafts on the 
other bankers, which have been paid into his 
house that day, and deposits them in their 
proper drawers, (a drawer being alloted to 
each banker ;) he then credits their accounts 
separately with the articles which they have 
against him, as found in the drawer. Balan- 
ces are then struck from all the accounts, and 
the claims transferred from one to another, 
until they are so wound up and cancelled 
that each derk has only to settle with two or 
three others, and their balances are imme- 
diately paid. Sudi drafts as are paid into a 
banker's too late for clearing are sent to the 
houses on which they are drawn to be marked, 
which is understood as an engagement that 
they will be paid the next day. The place 
where this is carried on is called the clearing 
house, and in London is situated in Lombard 
Street. 

Cleats. Pieces of wood or iron of dif- 
ferent shapes, used occasionally in a ship to 
fasten ropes upon ; some have one and some 
two arms, others have no arms, being hollowed 
in the middle, and are nailed to the deck or 
sides. They are used for various purposes f 
those intended for the purpose of stopping 
shores are principally maide of elm, not unlike 
wedges, except that they taper from one side 
only. Those made for the purpose of stopping 
or fastening rigging are haunched on the back 
lor about i the length of the thin end, and 



shaped like a duck's bill ; these are in general 
made of oak, but those at the mast l^d of 
elm. The belaying cleat A is formed with 
two arms, one on each side the centre or mid- 
die part, and nailed or bolted to the side, for 
the purpose of belaying the running rigging 
to. The comb cleat B is straight on the in- 
ner edge and round on the back, having a 
hollow cavity in the middle. It is merely 
used for leading a rope through, or for keeping 
it in its place. The shroud cleat C is formed 
like the belaying cleats, having two arms, 
the remaining part being straight and grooved 
on the edge. A single cleat D is formed 
with one arm only, and nailed on each side 
of the slings on the yards. The stop cleat E 
is nailed on the bowsprit, and sometimes on 
the yard arms. The thumb deat F is not 
unlike a sling cleat, with this exception, that 
it is smaller, and is made for the purpose of 
hanging any thing on» , 




Clkw of a Sail. The lower comer of 
square sails, but the aft-most only of stay 
ss^ ; the other lower corner being called the 
tack. 

Clew Qarnsts. A sort of tackle fsstenecl 
to the clews of the main and fore-sail to trua» 
them up to the yard, which is turned clewing 
up those sails. 

Clews of a Hammock. Tliecombina* 
tion of small lines by which it is suspended ; 
these are termed single or double clews, ac- 
cording as there are one or two at each end* 

Clew Lines are the same as clew garnets* 
only that the latter term is solely applied to 
the courses, while the words clew lines are 
applied to those ropes on all the other square 
sails. 

Clew vr to. To haul up the clews of a 
Aip to its yard. 

Client. A term used for a party in a law 
suit, who has placed his cause in the hands^ 
of a counsellor or solidtor. 

Clinch, to. A particular mode of fasten- 
ing large ropes by a kind of knot, and seizing* 
instead of splicings, and is chiefly used to 
fasten the cable to the ling of the an«her^ 
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(nd the braechings of gnni to the ring bolt* 
in the ship's lide. 

Clincbib Bdu.1, Applied to * ve«Hl of 

cUndier iroik. 

Clinches Work. The dUpotiUon of tba 
pUnlcB iatberideof lOyboMotTcuel, whea 
the lower edge of eveiy plank overlays the 
next nodw it, like weather boardiiig or the 
sUt«s OD the roof of a houH. 

Clock. A tim* piece, whose motions are 
regulated b; apendulnm, and tlierebj differing 
frma the watcb, vhow motioiii depend upon 
• bahnoa wheel. The beet of London ma- 
mifacture are of yery saperior excellence. 
Facy clock* and ikeleton dock*, that is, 
those which show the mschinei7 nacovered 
by a cue, are inported Iroin France. These 
howerer are very sm^ in number to the 
wooden clock) imported troia Nuremburg 
andGermanj; tbedutyis 2Dpereent. The 
laws reqnire that clock makers ahonld engrave 
upon the dial plate their name and retidence. 
No clock caio or dial piste, with the maker'i 
name engraved thereon, shall be exported 
without the worlu belonging to it, under fbr- 
feitnre of double its value. It i< illegal to 
import any clack or watch, impressed with 
any mark purposing to be my BritiBh mark, 

01 not having the name of some foreign ma- 
ker visible on the frame, and also on the face, 
•nd not being in a complete state. By a 
treaanry ordn, (Sept. 4, lS2a,) clocks and 
wati^es for private use, not being marked in 
tbe manoer required by the said act, (3 and 4 
Will. IT, c52,) meybeadmittedon payment 
of the pro|ier duty, npon the party making 
a declaration of bis entire ignorance of tbe 
lavi at the time be purchased the dock* and 

Cloff. The name given to a imall eom- 
mendol allowance or dednetion, (commonly 

2 Iba. per 3 cwt., or nuon bale goods 2 Ibi. 
per bale,) made from Uie original weight of 
some kinds of commoditieB on their sale ; it 
is now nearly obsolete. 

Closi Haulid. His arrangemeot or trim 
U» sbip'ssails, nben she endeavours to make 
a pn^ress in tbe Dearest direction posaible 
towards that point of the compass from 
which tlie wind blows. In this positioa of 
the sails tbey are all extended sideways of 
the ship, *o Uiat the wind, as it crOBsei the 
ahip obliquely towards the stem from for- 
wards, may fiU their cavities. 

Cloth.— See Linen, Cotlon, Woollen, Ifc. 

CLOTBBn. A mast is said to be clothed 
when the sail Is so long as to reach down to 
the gratings of tlie batches, so tliat no wind 
can blow beneath the laii. 

Clotbims oa Clotb-wobkibi Com- 
rAHY. The company of the cloth- workers is 
tbe twelfth and last of tbe great dty com- 
panies, from one of which tbe lord mayor is 
«hD*ea. They were incorporated by !e»*»'« 
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pslentof Edw. IV, (H82,}bytbesppdlatian 
of the Fraternity of the Assumption of the 
BleMed Vii^in Mary of tbe Shearmen of 
London, which was conSrmed by Henry VIII, 
(152B|) but tbev being re-incorporated by 
Queen Elizabeth,' wbochanged Uieir firet title 
to that of the Master, Wardens, and Com- 
monalty of Freemen of the Art and Mystery 
of Cloth-workera of the City of London, 
which charter was confirmed by Chsi. I, 
anno 1634. Tlieir hall is in Mincing Lane, 
and their anus, motto, and crest, asfoilowt: — 




Clovk Hitch.— See Hitch. 

Cloyib. (Kiet Ger. Klavir Du. lYefit 
Fr, Trtfigtio Ital. Trtbol Spa.) A well- 
known agricultural herb of several ipedes, 
grown for tbe use of cattle, and egten fresh 
asgreen meat.anddriedas hay. WhengrowB 
for seed, the quantity produced in (hii coun- 
try is very precarious ; hence our farmers 
prefer to use all the clover crop as food, 
rather than to keep it for seed. In conse- 
quence clover seed is imported to a very con- 
siderable amount from Germany, Holland, 
France, and tbe United Ststes. The quan- 
tity imported iu 1841 was 141,247 cwt., at 
a duty of .£1 per cwt. The duty bas rince 
been reduced to 10s. per cwt. from forngn 
countries, and 5*. from our own possessions. 
The kinds of clover most in demand are 
three ; Dutch or white clover, which is sown 
over grass fields to improve the qushty of 
tbe hay, and also in fields as a distinct crop. 
Red or meadow clover, which is tbe most 
prolific, and ii sown distinct, and also along 
with rye grass, and cut as spring food for 
eattle ; andfiesb-coloredclovec, Bfine,liatid- 
some, soft, upright plant, esteemed for tbe 
excellence of the hay it produces, though it 
is thought not to have the fattening qualities 
of that made from the meadow clover. An 
Bicre of dover will upon an average produce 
about 3| tone of dry hay, obtained by twice 
cutting it. Clover seed is very likdy to be 
mixed with the seeds of various wild plants, 
on account of its low growth and small size. 
To judge of its purity, wet the finger, dip it 
into tbe seed, and observe the quality of that 
which will adhere to it. 

15 p 
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CuiTiB. (^KagleinGtr. KmidnagtlmDa. 
Cirofitt Ft. Ganfam Itai. Clanlloi 8p>. 
GiDOidiia Rdii. CAaniMMaUj,) The flower 
bud> of the dove tree, Caryophi/Uut aroma- 
Jictu, a uaUve of Uie MdIuccu, whence the 
beat doie* ore derived. The color of goad 
cloiea ii a dvk brown eitenull;, s reddUh 
brown iateniilly, their oneli agrecabte, their 
tute bat and aromRtic. The beat are hud, 
brittle, bat not cmmblj, heavy aod large. 
Europe naa for a long period lopplied ei- 
claaivelf froio AmboyDa, but the clove tree 
has now been diitributed over many of the 
tropiol couatriea botb Aaiatic and American, 
particularly to Sumatra, where Ter; good 
dovea are produced, but not equal to those 
of Ambojna. The dove tree eamewhat re- 
■emblea the laurel, and growa 20 feet high ; 
the budi are picked by hand and dried in the 
son. About aO,aOO Lba. weight ia the quan- 
tity auDually entered for home coniumptioD, 
taking the average of the last thirty year*. In 
thByearlBli, 8B,760 lba. were imported at a 
duly of U. per lb., which duty contionea the 
same now, Clovea when distilled with water 
yield about ^ their wnight of oil, the duty 
upon nbich ia 4(. per lb. None was imported 
ialB41. The oil ia made chiefly flrom broken 
. mnd iroperfect clorea aa well as &om the bark 
of the tree, which like the bark of the cinna- 
mon tree partakes equally irith the buds, 
Irnit, and leaTCi, of the general flaior of the 




blocks, throDgh whidi the pins are throat. 
Anolher kiod of coaks are certain obloDg 
ridges left od the surface of mun-maata, by 
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Club Haul. To elub haul a ship, ia a 
method of tacking by letting go Che lee an- 
chor aa soon aa the wind is out of the Bails, 
which brings her head to wind, and aa Boon 
aa she pays oif, her cable ia cut, and Che sail! 
trimmed. This ia never had recourse to but 
in perilous silualiooa, and when it is expected 
thaCtheahipwill mieasCaya, Chat la, wither 
head niil not come up to the wind. 

CoAK. Apsrticular mannerof joining two 
piecea of woi>d leagChwise wich eacb other by 
notches fitting the one \aU> the other. Coaka 
■re also the metal holes in the sheaves of 



tennediaCe part is called the plane. 

Coal. ( Sfenuhif J Da. Stimtoalen Dn, 
Charbon de terrt Fr. SteinioAltn Ger. UgolJ 
Robs. Corioni ^sti/i Ital.) The aubstances 
belonging to this valuable daaa of bodiea are 
composed diiefly of carbon and bitumen, and 
may be divided into Pil coal or common coal. 
Culm coal, which bama with a flame wiChouC 
being conaumed, leaving a slate nearly of the 
same uze aa the original volume of Che coal. 
Slate coal, a common kind found near Pur- 
beck, it leavei a slate-like substance when 
burnt ; a portion is often found among com- 
mon coal. Canntl coal, which is very britclc, 
bums with a bright flame, and is nearly con- 
Bumed by burning. Kilienny coal, which is 
the Ughteat kind, yields leaa flame than cannel 
coal, but gives out an intense heat, and lasts 
a great length of time. Not leas than seventy , 

varieties of coal are common in the London 
market, forty-five of which come from New- 
caaCle, and (he remainder from Sunderland. 
Another arrangement of coala ia into Qoney, 
DevonBhire or brown coal, piteh coal or jet, i 

fiance or anthracite, and blaet or common i 

coal ; thig last being subdivided as above 
stated. Coal ia abundant in many parta of 
the world, but no where m so great a qoonttiy I 

BB in Britain. The chief coal fidds are 
in Northumberland, Durham, Stofiordabire, 
Yorkihire, Somerset, Wales and the Midland 
Counties. The Scottish coal fields are chiefly 
situated in the Edinburgh and Glasgow dia- 
tricta, in Fife and in Clackmannon. Jn Ire- 
land coal isworked in theconuties of Antrim, 
Leitrimand Kilkenny, but the produce is not 
equal to the consumption. Ireland imports 
from England 700,000 tons per annum. The 
consumption of London is estimated at rather 
more than 2.500,000 touB annually, hronght j 

almost wholly from Durham and Nortbumher- j 

land. The whole cOQBumption of the United | 

Kingdom is 30,000,000 tons annually. The | 

coal trade is regulated by numerous statutes ■ 
one which regiUates the loading of ahtpa in 
the north ia called " the Cum act," and 
which reqnirea that ships shall be loaded in 
the order in wliich tbey arrive. The trade of 
London is restricted by 1 and 2 Vic. c 107 ; 
the chief provisions o( which are, that upon | 

every ton of coala there ahaU be paid for duty, 
8d. to the fund for public improvements, id. 
per ton for the corporation of London, and ; 

Id. per ton to the eoal market. Hie coal . 

eidiange to be veatcd in the corporatian of | 

London, and b> be an open market. Coala 
to be 5iAd by wught, and coals ddivered in 
greater quancilies than 560 lbs. to be ac- 
companied by a paper of the name of the 
coala, and the quantity, and that a wdghing i 
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nachine and ««ighti in proper order b 
(ached to erery cart or waggoa conUiulng 
■aeh coalt, and the carniaa Co weigh gratui. 
toad; any aack or laclu wb«n reqwed bj the 
bnyertodato, iuideTpenatt7of£20. Aicoal 
con be taken u bnUut, it ia exported uiniullj 
in increanng quautitiei to forsign countries. 
la 1839 tbe quantity exported wu 1,449,417 
toni, at a nominal duty of lOi. per ccDt. if 
carried in British veu^, and 4f. per ton ' 
foreign teuels. The same duty of ii. upon 
coal, culm, or cinders in a foreign ship sUU 
contiane*, aod in 1B43 an impoit of 2i, per 
ton was imposed upon the same carried abroad 
in BriUih ships, or if tha coals be small < 
■creened, a duty of If. 

CoAHiKQS or THi Haichib. Certain 
raised borders about the edge of the hatches 
of a ship, to prevent the water on ttie deck 
from running down into the lower apaitmi 

CoABT. The sea ahore, or the con 
adjoining the edge of the aea. 

CoASTKB. A vessel employed in going 
from one port to another on the same coast, 
and therefore one which seldom loees eight 
of land during the wliole voyage. 

COASTINQ. In naiigatioa, the act at 
making a progreas along a sea-coast of a 
country, lliis is very different from aea voy. 
aging, becsQse it is necessary that the captain 
ahonld take notice, not merely of the general 
winds, but of local winds and currents, the 
time and direction of the tjdea, tbe roada and 
liat ens, tbe different depths of the water, beat 
navigable chaimels, qualities of the ground, 
currents, light-houses, beacons, &c. 

COASTiNQ Pilot. A pilot whose business 
it is to conduct vessels uong a coast, in op- 
position to a river pilot, or a harbour pilot, 
vrhose duties are confined to particular places. 

CoasTiNO TuADE. The trade or inter- 
course carried on by sea between two or more 
ports or places of tbe same country. The 
importance and extent of such a trade must 
necessarily be very great ; hence even from 
the first foundaUon of commerce, strict rega- 
lations have been made to encoarage and 
foster tbe coasting trade of England, not 
merely on account of its direct importance, 
bat also as affording the finest nnrsery for 
seamen. The existing rules with respect to 
it are embodied in 3 and 4 WiU. IV, c 52, 
and ore as follows ; — A coasting ship is con- 
fined to a coasting voyage, and must not touch 
elsewhere, except und^ unavoidable circum- 
•tances, nor receive goods from, nor furnish 
goods to another vessel, under a penalty of 
the master of ir200. No gobds shall he 
laden or unladen from such vessel untU due 
notice shall be given in writing by the mas- 
ter, owner, &c., to the comptroller, nor un- 
til proper docaments shall have been granted 
for the lading and unlading of such goods, 
the lading. Sic. being done at proper times, 
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places, &c. &c. The master of every coasting 
vessel shall keep a cargo book of (be same, 
which he shall produce at all times when re- 
quired to do ao by a coast waiter or other 
proper officer. The goods of which Use 
entries are made are forfeited, and if gooda 
are entered which are not to be found, or 
have not been delivered, tbe master forfeits 
jfSO. The coast waiter may go on board, 
and at any time examine any coasting ship, 
and demand all documents which onght to bs 
on board such ship. Goods liable to corpo- 
ration dues to the port of Ixindon being 
landed before such duties are paid are liable 
to leiiure by an ofllcer of cnstoms. 

Coat. Insbipping,acoveringof anykind, 
as a coat of tar, a coat of paint, but particu- 
larly a covering of tarred canvas, nailed round 
that part of the masts and bowsprit which 
joins tbe deck or lies over the stem. Its use 
is to prevent tbe water from running down 
between decks. There is also a coat for ths 
rudder nailed round tbe hole where the 
mdder traverses the ship's connter. 

Cob. a name given in some places to the 
hard dollar. 

Cobalt. A brittle metal, reddish gray In 
color, fusible, combining with other metal« 
with difficulty. In its metallic state it i* 
never employed, but tbe oiydes of it, called 
zaffre and smalts, are of most essential im- 
portance to the painter, the potter, and the 
glass and porcelain msnufactarer. Cobalt ore 
is brought from Saxony, where the best is 
obtained, and pays a duty of 5i. the tan. 
Thla daty was It,, and at that price the net 
revenue in 1841 was £11 lOi. id. 

Cobles. A boat very common on man* 
parts of our coast, and in a small degree dif- 
ferent in shape at different places. It I* 
called very often a Yarmouth coble, (ram the 
frequency of these boats on the coast of Nor. 
folk, as in-shore fishing vessels. Tbe coble 
is fomiahed with a lug sail, and its shape is 
very peculiar, being square both at tbe bead 
and stem, to the latter of which two ropea 
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•ra GMtened ; it ii wotked mtlrelf bj the 
nil. It is difficult to imigine a boat more 
mit-ihapen oi umcientilicallj conttrncted. 

CoBooM. Afortof boiorhooMto cover 
the Bhimney of ■ome mercbant ahlpi. It ii 
tlw place where Tictnali an cooked. 

Coca, A shnib cultiTated extcnuTelj in 
TariooB of the nortfaem paHa of S. America, 
on accoant of the ttimnlating and narcotic 
propertjof the leavea.wbicb with the addiaon 
of Ume are tued bj the PeruTiana ai a mai- 
Ucatory, in the ume loaaner u opium ii ia 
Torker, and betel ia India, Botaniiti koow 
the plant by the name of BtylHrweylim teta, 

CoCHiHsAL. (JTaacAMijjt Ger. Coc/taUilt 
Fr. CoeciHiglia Ital. Coe^inillaSp.) Avmall 
ipede* of beetle fonnd in the W, Indict, and 
Utfaewnthernpartof N. America, where (at 
Haiico] it ia bred and nortored ai an object 
of commenM, prodndnj the moat beautifnl 
of Uie Bcartet and crimaoa dyea which are 
known. The ioiect is abont the liie of that 
known ai the lady bird, and tiTea apou a 
l[teciea of thorny saccnleat plant called Caeitu 
toehmeU^, the latter name being girea to 
it from barbonring the cachineal insect, of 
which then are two sorts or Tsrieties, the belt 
01 dowettieated, and the wild, of which the 
fonner ia by f^ the largest and the beat. The 
inteeta are picked off (he plants en which they 
feed with a blont knife ; they are then put in 
bags sod dipped in boiling water to kill them. 
After which they are dried in the inn, and 
thoogh tbey lose aboat f of their weight by this 
process, yet between 6 and 700,000 Iba., 
Mdi snppoied to contain 70,000 insects, are 
brought annnally to Eorope. Tbey are im- 
ported in bag* of ^Miiit 200 lbs. waigbt each, 
and about IMO bags come to Engird ildne. 
The daty it \t. the cwt both npon the fine 
•od perfect cochineal; the dost thereof which 
is aho imported oecasianaUy in small quan- 
tities, and apon gnniUa which i* a smaller 
■nd more doatj kind, snppoied to be the 
wild insect. 

QocK Boat. A small boat, nasd on rliera 
or near the shore, which is of no serrice at 
■ea, became too tender, weak, and small. 

CociST. A cnstom-hoBse warrant, giren 
on the entry of goads outwnrds, certifying 
that the dutiei have been paid on them. 

Cockpit of a Ship or War. An apart- 
ment near those of the lurgeon and bis mates, 
being the place where the wounded men are 
dressed. It is litnated near the after hatch- 
way, and nnder the lower gun deck. 

Cocks for Blocks. Little square pieces 
of braii, with holes in them, and pnt into 
wooden shesTes, to keep them from splitting 
and galling by the pins of the blocks in which 
they more. 

Cockswain oa. CoxcH. Hie officer who 
tteers a boat, and has command of the boat's 
crew, and sll belonging to it. He uti at the 
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stem of the boat, and holds the tiller n^ies- 

CocoA, — See Cacao. 

Coco, CoKEK, or more properly Cocoa 
Ndts. {Kokotnittt Gti. CseosFr. andSpa. 
Coccki ItaL Kokia Rni«. Nariitla Sans.) 
The islnsble tree that prodooea the cocoa 
nut is a spedei of the palm, which grows 
with an upright branohlesi item, to the height 
of sometimes 100 feet, and generally to 60 
or 70. The lesves, which are 12 or 14 feet 
long, are produced from a crown or Urge bud 
at the top, froni which also are produced the 
pendant spikes of flowers, changing inta 
bonches of twenty or thirty cocoa nuts each \ 
these ripen rapidly, and are used by tba 
natlTes of those countri«s where the tree 
grows, and which comprise almost all the 
tropical countries of the world, for nearly 
every domestic purpose. The wood tot 
building ; the lesTei for baskets, mat*, and 
thatch; dte fruit as meat snd drink ; Ua Aell 
as a drinking vessel ; its fibrous husk, known 
under the name of coir, for ropes. Rails, 
bedding, and nmnerons other purposes. The 
sap of the tree fermented forms toddy or 
palm wine \ the kernels of tlia firuit by com- 
pression yields an immense i^uantity of a 
sweet oil, used not only instead of buttari 
but Bi a material for tlie supply of lamps, 
and the manufacture of candles. The greyer 
part of this oil, as well as the arrack and coir 
which reaches England, are made from the 
cocoa nuts of Ceylon. The nnta themselvea 
come from the West Indies. The duty on 
cocoa nuts imported it It. the 1200, a mere 
nominal duty. Intheyear 1S40, thennmber 
imported waa S87,3O0. Cocoa nut oil is 
■ubject to the doty of It. Zd. the cwt. from 
a foreign country, and T^. Irom a Britiah 
pottession. This duty lealiaed net in 1840 
the sum of j£^,424. 




Cocoon. Tba oral, 
the ailk worm, and from 
woond lot nsBi 
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) CocCDLni IttDtcus. Ilieiraitof alu^ 
tree, growing on the M>Ib1mt Cout, Ceylon, 
ttCtCaUei Menitpermum eeeeultu. The trnit 
ilionU, kidney'ihaped, and iiboDt Che nieof 
B large pea, hRving a white leed insitU, of a 
jnoBt onpleaMiit iDtenady-bitter taste. This 
dmgiEof apouoaoiuuid intoxicating qoalitj, 
and hu been used to adulterate beer, tiut 
■ta emplofmeat in tbii way has been pro- 
hibited, under a penalty of £200 apon the 
brewer, and of £bO<} upon the seller of the 
drag. (See Beer.) About 2,500 cwl>. were 
imported in 1841. The dot; whitdi wa> then 
2r. Sd. per cwt, hu linee been increued to 
It. 6d. 

Cod. This iih, of which theconmrnptiou 
ia 10 enormona, and the fiihery ao Talaable, 
ii one lery eitenaiTcly diatribnted. In the 
teai<rithwhidt£aropeaaa are best acquainted 
thta fish IB found univeiially from Iceland 
*ery nearly as far aonth aa Gibraltar ; bnt 
it doea not eiiat in the MediterraDean : od 
the eastern aide of the American continent, 
partiznlarly aronnd Newfoundland, and 
on the coasts of Canada and Labrador it ia 
in still greater abundance. In Uie United 
Kingdom alone, this fish in the otclung, 
curing, the partial conaamption, and sale, 
aoppUea employment, food, and profit, to 
thonaands of peraona. Notwitbatanding fbe 
great quantitieB caught, thewhole al tbem are 
talien by line and hoolc, in which specieB of 
angling the 6ahennen eiperisnce little difS- 
cotty, in consequeDce of the fiahea' voracity 
inducing them to snap up quickly almoet any 
bait that ia offered to them. Hiey are taken 
by bnlter or patemoater lines; that ia, by 
long linea BH-etched across the tide, and having 
ahorter hoes, hooked and baited, tied to them 
at regular intervals. In thia way a man will 
nften catch ZOO large tisb in twelve houra on 
oar own coaBts, and dooUe, or more than 
double this quantity, off the great sand bank, 
or around the coasts of Newfoundland. 
Fresh cod for the London market a faw 
years since waa moatly brooght tram the 
Orkneys, or from the Dogger Bank. It ia 
now cangbt abocdantly en the coast of Nor- 
ilsk and Uneolnshire, and even at the mouth 
of the Thames. The Eoglish fiaheriea of cod 
althongb ao dtensire, aa the great eonsomp. 
tioD of fresh cod in England proves them to 
be, ia inaignificant, oompared to the VMtness 
of that carried on in Newfoundland. The 
harvest ia bare eihaastleaa, partionlarly on 
the rocky SE. coaat, where the fish is not 
merely caught, bot immediately cured. 
Another great source of present supply are 
the coaats of I^abrador, opposite Newfound- 
land, to which place it is conveyed to be 
cured. On the l^brador stations alone 
20,000 Engliahmen and Canadiana, and from 
2 to 300 adioonera are annually employed. 
Four-filUui of the qnauUty cangbt ia after- 
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warda nlted and dried, and sent to the 
sonthem conntriea of Europe chiefly for 
conaomption during Lent. Cured eod fiah 
la divided into three kinda : Mavh<nlailt, 
or that of the finest quality and color ; Ma. 
deira, which i* an inferior kind ; and Weit 
India, still worse, bat more strongly salted. 
This laat, ti^etber with a conaiderable por- 
tioo of the Madmra, ia deatined as the food 
of the negroea in the W. Indiea. The French 
and Americana have alao large fishcriea on 
theae coaata. The annual produce of treah 
cod aronnd onr eoaata it ia impoadble to 
eitimate, but that of Newfoundland and Ls' 
bradoT was, in 1S36, 860,354 quintals of 
dried fiah, each qaintal weighing 1 cwL Of 
this, 810,596 quintals were i 
There la no duty npon cod fish. 




The ComnHiB Csd.— XorrAw mlgarii. 

ConMNG. The young of the cod fish, for 

the capture of which a considerable fiahery is 

carried on at the monlh of the Tlumea, and 

at other places along the eaatem coast of 

CoDiLLA. Tlie part separated or picked 
out in cleaning hemp or flax. 

CorvaK. (Arqfe Da. and Ger. JTq^Du. 
C^f^ Ft. Ital. and For. Qrfi Spa. Kawa. 
Pol. Kofi Ran. Kiffe Sut.) The berries of 
a ahrub called by the Turks cahaeb, and by 
the Arabians cahuah. The coffee tree ia cul- 
tivated principally in Arabia, the E. and W. 
Indies, in Guiana, Brazil, &g. The shrub is 
evergreen, grows to the height of 15 Or 20 
feet, and haa large and broad dark green leaves, 
like those of a bay tree. Theflowersarewbite, 
and the berries when ripe red, and aa thesboota 
bear at the same time flowers with young and 
ripe berriea, the appearance of the whole ia ^> 
gant. The berries are like a amall red cherry, 
each inclosing two of thote feeds, which wa 
know in commerce aa coffee. These are of a 
whitish color, and require to b« roasted and 
ground previous to use : by this operation 
they are much increased in aiie, but leasened 
to about I in weight. Of all eubatancea coffee 
ia perhaps the most susceptible of contracting 
the odour of other bodies in contact with it ; 
thna coffee brought among a misceltaneens 
cargo, most commonly acquires a smell and 
flavor not its Own, and even the contact with 
the odours of sweets and spices in a grocer'a 
sbopi or the presence of pickles, and other 
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tUngi kept in the lame cupboard, will com- 
mnmcite ft retj pcroepUble Uint, uiil heoce 
tt ii that eothe hu u great a Tariety of 
Baron, ud that it c*n nrdy be porchued 
of fint-rata qmUtj at ■moll shops. Coffee 
alio inbibM ndttnra rery ripidly. There 
•re two chief varietiei of coffee ; — Pint, the 
EuUm, Turkey or Mocha coffee, the beam 
or leeda of which are amall and ihort. 
Hiii it conndered of aaperior qoiliCy. — 
Secondly, the Weit Indian or plantation 
coffee, under which general term la included 
aU that produced oa the American continent 
and ita ialandi. Thia ia of leu delicate flavor, 
and ii known as a larger uid proportionably 
longer berry. The countries which chieflj 
prodoce the coffee imported into thia country 
•re Jamaica, Demerara, Berbice, Dominica, 
St. Locia, Brazil, HaTannah, E. Indies, Jaia, 
Ceylon, Sumatra and Mocha. About half of 
the quantity brought by Britiih ships from 
these places is again eiported to Holland, 
Belgium, Sicily and Italy, Turkey, Russia, 
Germany and Malta. The quantity entered for 
home consumption in 1840 waa 29.530,936 
Iba., the Tarions kinds af coffee paying each a 
distinct duty ; the average of which was 1 Hid. 
the lowest duty being at 6d. This duty liaa 
been oqcc reduced and equalized, that from 
foreign possessions bearing a duty of 8d. per 
lb., and that from British possessions 4d. per 
Ih. Dealers ia coReemusttakeoutananDual 
excise licence. No coffee can 1m imported in 
pockagBs less than 100 lbs. oet weight, and 
no sbatement of duties is allowed for dunsge 
anttaiaed during the voyage. Coffee cannot 
be entered a« being the produce of a British 
possession in America, or of the Mauritioa, 
tmtil the master of the ship bringiDg it 
deliver to the comptroller or collector • cer- 
tificate of its origin. 




CooNOTCT. In law, an admission by a 
defendant that the plaintiff's cause of action 
against him ia just, and he hereby suffers 
judgment to be entered ogsinat him without 



previous eipensea. 

Coil. The manoer in which all ropes are 
disposed on board ship in various rings, one 
above another; if there be but • ungle ring 
of rope it is called a Flemish coil. In eoillng 
ropes, each Flemish coil or single flat spiral 
is called a/ait, and aeteral fakes upon eseh 
other is a fier. 

Coin or Quoin. A wedge-shaped piece 
of wood, laid onder the breech of a gun for 
tha purpose of elevatmg or depreMJng it at 
pleasure. 

Coins. Fiecei of metal, most eommoiily 
gold, silver or copper, impressed with a pub- 
lic stamp, and made a legal tender for theif 
reapectiva values. The coining or manubc* 
ture of money is UBoally conducted in aomo 
public building, under the controul and re- 
gulations of government, in order that it 
may be of the correct size and degree of &ne- 
□ess, and which is attested by assaying it 
(see Anay) after the coin is complete, a* 
well as ensured by the greatest care in the 
purification of the metals to be employed. 
Gold coins are of higher value than any 
other, throoghont oU nations where they ars 
ased in abundance ; bat it by no means fol- 
lows thst accounts should be kept in the mora 
valuable Coins, and although our money of 
account, the £ sterling, corresponds in nomi- 
nal value to the real value of the gold aove- 
reign, yet this is an accidental rather than a 
neceasary drcnmstance, yet it is a great 
source of convenience that they do so Mr- 
respond. Indeed, a money of less valae is 
generally preferred; thus very many nations, 
aa the Chinese, Americans, Spaniards, &c., 
consider the dollar as tEie chief money of 
aocoont, so also the French prefer the franc, 
and the East Indians the rupee ; all silver 
coins. The precious metals when perfectly 
pure are not sufficiently hsrd to retain a good 
impressioa through long service, hence about 
-jij- of copper is added to gold, and obont -j^ 
part to silver. Gohl and sUver although when 
alone are. soft, yet when united they form an 
alloy harder tlaa either of them separated j 
and it eometimes occurs that the gold coinage 
ii alloyed with silver, instead trf' with copper, 
or with at least a portion of silver ; this ia 
the cMue of the varied color of our sove- 
reigns. Forragn coins in this countTT are 
considered as bullion or lumps of metal, of 
a value according to their weight and (ine- 
nesB. witbont reference to their coined value. 
Gold is the only coin which is in thisoonntij 
a legal .tender to any amount above 40i. ; 
silver and copper being considered snbordi- 
nate coins, and therefore usefbl only as • 
subdivision of the £ sterling, or gold sove- 
reign, and not intended as a mediam for 
balancing large accounts. The penal laws to 
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prevent the coanterfeiting, dipping, da- 
maging, or coloring coin, or attcring the Mms 
eoDnterfeit or injured coin, are very stringent, 
and contained in 2 and 3 Will. IT, c 34 j 
belonging to criminal rather than commercial 
law, we refrain from inserting them. Sepa- 
rate ooina are made at tbe Engliah mint for 
each of our important eoloniei, different from 
tboae coined for Great Britain. — For the 
Gcnni of the Tarioni 
tioiw, and algo the 
A(;w(, Dallar, i(e. 

. Coining. The making oF cdn«. In the 
tin minea of Cornwall it aignifiei the wdghing 
and Htamping the blooliB of tin with a lion 
rampant, performed by the qneen'i officer. 

Coja.- A species of yam, manufactured 
from the huaky ahell of the cocoa nut. The 
external fibrooa shell of the nut is first se- 
parated I then naked in water, and afterwarda 
beaten to aeparate the cmmbly part from it. 
The fibres will Temtio, and form the hemp- 
like aubstance called coir ; and which is in 
Tery general oie throughout the East for 
ropet, matting, aail cloth, and nnmberleaa 
other porposes ; it being considered as far 
luperior to hemp, eapecially far boat rope* ; 
aa it is aaid to be imperishable in the water, 
and exceedingly strong. That which ii the 
finest, clearest from dust when dry, and of 
file ligheat color, is the beat. Ceylon pro- 
docea large qnsndlies for the anppl; of Cal- 
cutta, and other parts of India.. Of lata 
rv coir has been imported into England 
the stuffing of beda, chairs, &c., and ma- 
king of coarse tacking. It is brought for 
convenience sake in the state of rapes or 
twine, bnt has never been much enconcaged ; 
2000 cwt. were imported in 1840 at a duty 
of ii. Since that time tbe duty bas been 
reduced from &s. to 2i. 6d. from foreign 
cODntries, or 1*. Zd. from British possessions. 

CoKB on CoAK. Charred or half-burnt 

CoLCOTHAK on Ckocfs. a red powder, 
chemically called the sesqnioiyde of iron. It 
is made by adding pearl-aah to a aolntion of 
sulphate of iron, when the crocoi is pre- 
(dpitated, or else by burning the solphate in 
■ crucible. It is often called jeweller's rouge, 
and ia used for the cleaning of plale and ar- 
ticles of jewellery. It is also the substance 
which, mixed with lard, forms the red oint- 
ment covering one aide of razor strops. 

CoLLAK. In shipping, ,the lowest part of 
any of the principal stays of the masts, or 
the part bj which tbe stay is eonfined at ita 
lower end. Thus the collar of the main-stay 
eonneeta the lower end of the stay to the ship's 
stem. A collar ia also a rope formed into a 
wreath, with a heart, a thimble, or a dead- 
eye, worked into the bight, to which the atay 
is eonfined it tbe lower part. 
^ CoLLBGk OFCirii,i*Ne,commonlyGBlled 
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Doctor's Common*, was founded by Dr. 
Harvey for the professors of the dnl law 
resident in London. The law courts there 
established, with the exception of the Admi- 
ralty court, are however more cognizant of 
eccletiastioal than civil ofTencea. To this col- 
lege belong thirty-four proctors, who manage 
for clients or suitors various duties, toch aa 
procuring licences of marriage, letters of 
administrationa, copiea of wills, and conduct 
actions between parties relative to divorcsa, 
church offencea, and other matters of which 
the spiritual or ecclesiastical court take* 



CoLLBT. In glaaa making, ia that part of 
the melted glass which sticks to the iron in- 
atrumant, wherewith the metal was taken 
from the furnace. 

CoLtiEBH. Teasels employed to carry 
coals from one port to another, chiefly from 
the northern parta of England to the metro- 
polis and more sonthern parts, aa well as to 
foreign markets. The; are usoaliy Urge brigs, 
aa lepreseoted beueaOi, 




CoLOCVNTB, COLOauiNTlOA, OR BiTTBR 

Apple. A drastic aperient medicine, the pro- 
duce of sn annual plant called fticuniit eolo- 
quintida, the fohsge of which has much the 
character of the cucnmber: the fruit is about 
tlie size of a large orange. When ripe the fruit 
is gathered, peeled, and placed in an oven to 
dry, in wMch dried state it is bronght to 
England. It ia the produce of tbe Levant, 
Turkey, Egypt, India, &c. The duty is Id. 

CoLonNB. One of the most ancient, aa 
well as copsideiable dtiea of Germany, con- 
taining 50,000 inhabitants, and carrying on a 
very eitenuve trade with Holland, being the 
place of chief intercourse with that country. 
There is a great exchange of wine and other 
productions brought down the Rhine for co- 
lonial and manufactured gooda. Its port ia 
large and commodioos ; l^tween 3 and 4000 
vessels annuaU; arrive either to deposit hard* 



rwMira cgiii bnttor, frait, wliw, nikt, tojM, 
tad other oommodiliu of Germuiri not for- 
gattlii( the parfomad liquor kaown uCologns 
«at«r, uul of wbicb ii mtaj m rrom SO to 
90,000 fluki an kq! 




Colombia. Altn-ge rfiitrict of the northem 
fut of S. America, nhlch ettabUabcd Itult 
ai an iadcpeadeat republic, and threw off the 
folieof theSpanbrds in 1S19. Iteompriied 
at (hat time, and Tor ume jttn oftervirda, 
the ImmenH tracti ofVeneinela, New Gre- 
nada, and Ecnador or Qalto, conititntfng at 
that time three pretidenda under one poli- 
ticalhead. In I33l,eachofthe*epreildenclei 
icai formed Into a distinct reptiUie, thongh 
■11 three trt itill colled the Columhian re- 
pnblici. Of the preient ColombU, Sante Fe 
de Bogota ia the capital and ceat of goTcm- 
ment. In commoroe, ColombU prodoeei and 
require* the lame prodncti aa the anrroundiDg 
■talei. It fieldi for eiportation, tobacco, 
com, coITm, tu0T, hldei, ornamental wooda, 
he. i and importa maimTaetared goods, par- 
ticalarlj Britiah artideiof ererj deacripUon, 
reeeiring them not merely thioagh the regular 
ehianeli of trade, ather direct from Britain 
or from the United Statee, but alto bf meani 
of a Terjr eitenaive ayatem of amnggling 
carriedoDiritlilheWiMtlndianialaDdi'. the 
population being ao ■oatlered, the ooott lo 
eitenliTe, and the politieal diwentlona ao 
nnmerone, that It cannot be prerented ; hence 
the rerenue from the cuatoma department of 
Colombia ii much leia produeHve than eren 
• few Tear* lince. The following it the flog 



of Colombia :- 




CoLOUBiAif Bonn*. The eipenieiortbe 
war of independence of the Colomhlana, and 
the political eatiblirtunent of ■ repufaUc in 
1919, obliged tbe goiemnent to borrow 
■oney upon Imd. Iliey look up In London 



t market. No Intereat Im* bem ■ 



.£2.000,000 in 18ZS, at £U per jflOO bond, 



in tl 



for them now ia therefore Tery low. 
lOtii of Moreb, 1S43, it wai 26} per cent. 
Tlie diridon of Colombia into three etatei ia 
1832, rejjnlred tiao a diriiion of thl* debt, 
and liy agreement New Grenada take* faalT, 
VeneaneU 2B( per eent., and Qoito 21| per 

CotONiAL FoLior. It hu jutly been Ibe 
objaet of the BngUib government at mil time* 
to faTonr tta own eoloniet in pr e ference lo 
foreign itatea, and aa br a* poatible to Dtako 
the Inlemt* of the colonyand mother eonnttj 
aubaerrieDt to each other. How for it* act* 
haT* at all time* oondaeed to thla end- la ■ 
matter of mneh doubt : for nample, to re- 
atriot the Weat India Ittanda from reflning 
their auger, in order that tbe whole redi^ng 
trade may be carried on here if certrinly not 
beneficial to the o^onj Ittelf, nor yet la the 
obligation upon them to reoeiTC proriaiooa 
and other article* in Britiih ahipa only, 
when the Amerioni would trei^t them more 
clieaply. Still theae are trilea compared to 
the adTantagei they ore allowed orer tbe mt 
of the world in recdring Brltleh (ood*, and 
atill more ao in the rery much loa amount 
of duty reqaired upon their produce when 
imported here, not amounting in general to 
more than One half, u will be teen by tbe bi- 
ipectlon of any article the duty of which ia 
noted. Thii giie* to the coloniea olmoat tlie 
ffiteluilve anppiy of the home nurket, and 
coniequently a certun aale, and remtnieratliig 
price for their product. 

CoLOxr. A territory po**e**ed by a »- 
perlor nation at a dittanee, and generally 
peopled and culliraled by peraon* who hare 
emigrated from the more important country, 
and which i* therefore called the mother 
country. A foreign poBaiaaion of a lunuiliy 
ia not neceaaariiy one of [ti coloniea, at • 
poitettion may be acquired by pnrchaae, 
treaty, or eonqneit ; but a eolony Impllea • 
place firat raked Into imnortanee by the 
mother country. A depenoener ia alao dif- 
Ikrent, a* it Implie* merely a dirtriet under 
the protection of the atronger power. Tbn* 
India it ■ dependency of Engteod, the C^w 
of Good Hope It ■ poaaeiiion, and Canada 
and Anatralia are traly eoloniet. Thete dl*- 
tlnctiona are not naceitary to obterra in com- 
mon ditconrat, and thua the whole are often 
eomlrined under each of the ahove terma. 
Colonization, or the firtt peopling a diatant, 
and at the time in unimportant dittrict, may 
' ariie from political ditiention ; thui America 
wt* flrtt peopled by the EngUth ; or it may 
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proceed (firom oommercial enterprise ; as a 
refuge for the superabundance of a too-rapidly 
increasing population ; governments may 
assist in relieving the mother country from 
the above surplus, or may institute a colony 
as a market for home produce ; as a safeguard 
and country of refuge for shipping ; a military 
depot ; or to command certain channels of 
tridot navigation, &o« Upon examination 
of the British dependencies, (see Briiith 
PoueuionSf) it will be seen that tiiey are so 
situated, as to command every important 
channel throughout the world. New Brans- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundhmd, are the 
keys to Canada, and command the St. Law- 
renoe. The Falkland Idands equally watch 
over the channel around Cape Horn. The W. 
India Islands and Guiana, control the Car* 
ribean Sea. Ascension, St. Helena, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the Mauritius, form a 
complete chain to India; or if we pursue 
what is called the overland jounssy across the 
desert of Suez, we have no less commanding 
points at Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Islands 
and Aden. Ceylon is the hall-way station 
between Mauritius and Calcutta, or between 
Bombay and Madias. The Andaman Islands 
and l^uogapore carry us by easy journeys to 
Chinaf whore we have now obtidned the fine 
island of Hong Kong, safe, healthy, commo- 
dious for shipping, and w^ situated for trade. 
Not forgetting also our possesnons in the 
South Seas and the channel islands of Jersey, 
Guernsey, &c. The col<mies of other nations 
are very inconsiderable, and will be found 
imder the names ot France^ 8pmn^ Portugal, 
Holland, Denmark and Sweden, these being 
Uie only states with foreign possessions. 

CoLons. The flags or banners which dis- 
tinguish different nations, cities, departments 
of state, &c» These will all be found under 
the names of the various nations, &c., which 
bear them.—- See also Enngny Jack, Stand- 
ard, ifc, 

CoLKA, Oil of. The oil expressed from 
the seed of one species of the cabbage, {Brae- 
sica oleraeea,) Colza oil is much used in 
France and Belgium for burning in lamps 
and other purposes. 

Cox*0iifBO. The capital of Ceylon, situated 
ak the S.W. part of the island, in £. km. 
79''50',andN.]at.6'55°. It is defended by a 
very strong fort, nearly surrounded by tiie 
sea, in which is a light-house, 97 feet high. 
There is no harbour, but only an open road- 
stead, and this is only safe for less than half 
the year, namely from October to the end of 
Marah, during the prevrience of the N.£. 
monsocm, when the wind blows off the land. 
For this reason ships prefer to anchor at Trin- 
comalee, which has a fine harbour, open and 
safe at all seasons. Notwithstanding this, 
nearly all the foreign trade of Ceylon is car- 
ried on from Colombo, it being connected 



with the most fertile parts of the country b^ 
good internal navigation. For its commerce, 
see Ceplon, 

CoLUMBO Root. The root of a plant 
bearing the same name in most languages. 
It forms a staple article of commerce from 
Mosambiqtte. It is generally in chrcnlar pieces 
from i an inch to 3 inches in diameter, of an 
aromatw smell and bitter taste. Choose the 
largest pieces, fre^, of a light color, and as 
free from woirms as possible, rejecting that 
which is small and broken. The drag is used 
in a small degree in medicine. The duty is 
1#. per cwt. 

Column of a fleet. A row of ships fol- * 
lowing each other in an established order ; it 
is usuial to divide a fleet into two or three 
columns. 

Comb homb, to. The anchor is snd to 
come home when it loosens from the ground 
by the effect of the cable, and approaches the 
place where the ship floated at the length of 
her moorings. 

Comb not mbab. The order on board a 
ship to the helmsman not to steer the ship 
so close to the wind. 

Comb up thb capstan. The order to 
turn it the contrary way to that which it was 
heaving, so as to slacken or let out some of 
the rope which is about it. 

Comb up the tackle fall. To loosen 
it gently. 

CoMiNo to. That part where a vessel 
stops in approaching the wind. 

Comfits. Any kind of fruit, root or seed 
dried and enveloped with sugar. The duty is 
6^. per lb. from foreign counlsric^, and 3ef. 
per lb. from our own possessions. To evade 
this extra duty, and which is of a considerable 
amount in so cheap an article as the usual 
kinds of confectionary, great quantities of 
French comfits and other things of the like 
kind, were imported first to Guernsey and 
thence to England. To stop this system of 
evasion, by an act 5 and 6 Vict., commonly 
called the New Tariff Act, all such articles 
are declared of foreign manufacture, and must 
pay aociurdiDgly. 

Commander. In the royal navy, is an 
officer .next in rank to a post captain, he 
ranks with a major in the army. Commander 
in chief implies its own meaning. A com- 
mander is also a heavy mallet, used on sundry 
oocasions on board a ship^ 

Commassbb. a small money current at 
Mocha i it contains little silver, and is liable 
to great fluctuatioBS in its circulating value f 
sixty of them may be termed the average 
currency for a Spanish dollar. 

Comhbbcb. a transaction or series of 
transactions, by which the superfluities of 
one country are transported to another, and 
either sold for an equivalent value in specie, 
or bartered for ^ swperfluous goods or pro- 
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ducts of that other coantry. This is all 
transacted by means of merchants, factors, 
ship owners, &c., without requiring the ma- 
nufacturer or producer to lose his time, or 
incur the delays and liabilities of the adven- 
ture, therefore commerce implies no inter- 
ruption to industry, or to production or 
consumption. It is this which constitutes the 
difference between trade and commerce ; the 
latter term being by far the most extensive in 
signification. The word trade being restricted 
to inland or coasting transactions, while com- 
merce signifies the whole traffic and inter- 
course between different nations. Trade and 
commerce are, however, often used synony- 
mously ; thus we say, the American trade, 
the colonial trade, &c. It is impossible here 
to enter into the commerce of different na- 
tions ; we must refer therefore to their various 
names where the most important particulars 
relative to each will be found. 

CoMMissA&T. Synonymous with deputy: 
thus, the commissary of tiie consistory courts 
acts in places remote from the court, instead 
of the chancellor or judge. In military 
affairs, the parties who provide clothing, &c. 
for the army are called commissaries, and 
the whole body of officers belonging to this 
department, the commissariat. 

Commission. In the navy, is a general or 
particular warrant of office granted from the 
admiralty to officers when promoted from one 
rank in the service to another. Lieutenants 
are the lowest class of commissioned officers, 
captains next, commanders next, then post 
captains, and lastly, admirals. Officers are 
said to be Ml eommissioH when they are ap- 
pointed to ships, as they then receive another 
commission from the admiralty, expressly 
for the ships they are appointed to command; 
and admirals the same, when appointed to a 
squadron or station. This commission en- 
titles them to full pay and prize money. 
When a captain or other commissioned officer 
is appointed to a ship already in commission, 
his commission is read to the officers and 
ship's company publicly. To pnt'a ship into 
commission is to appoint officers to her, and 
that ship is said to be in commission as soon 
as the pendant is hoisted, and not before, 
though the officers receive full pay from the 
date of their commissions, but not provisions 
till they join their ship. 

Commission. In law, an appointment 
usually by letters patent or warrant to per- 
sons as authority to execute certain duties 
therein expressed, who are called therefore 
commissioners. In this mode many offices 
and departments are filled, as commissioners 
of the navy board and victualling board, poor- 
law commissioners, commissioners of bank- 
ruptcy, and many others ; and even some of 
tlie highest judicial or ministerial functiona- 
ries of the realm are appointed thus : as when 



parliament is not opened by the sovereign in 
person, a commission is appointed to read 
the speech, &c. ; so also bills which have 
passed the houses of parliament are often 
signed for the sovereign by commissioners ; 
and judges previous to going the circuit hold 
several commissions for that purpose. The 
high offices of state are often filled in a si- 
milar manner ; thus the custody of the great 
seal is put in commission in the absence of a 
lord chancellor and lord keeper. The trea- 
sury and admiralty have of late years been 
entrusted to commissioners; no lord high 
treasurer or lord high admiral having been 
appointed. Magistrates or justices of the 
peace are appointed by means of a com- 
mission, occasionally renewed, commonly 
termed the commission of the peace. 

Commission. In arithmetic^ a per centage 
paid to agents or factors, for transacting 
business for another party. If persons make 
a trade of thiSf and do nothing on their own 
account, they are often called commission 
agents. 

Commission of Bankruptcy. An or- 
der issued by the lord chancellor under the 
great seal of England on the insolvency of 
traders, and directing the commissioners of 
bankruptcy to secure the property of the 
bankrupt for the benefit of his creditors, and 
to examine his affairs. The term of com- 
mission of bankruptcy is now disused, and 
the expression fiat of bankruptcy substituted. - 
Other 'alterations have also been made in tiie 
bankrupt laws, f%ee Bankrypt^) by seversl 
late statutes, which have greatly altered the 
former duties of thecommissiimers of bank- 
ruptcy, and do not require now a special' 
commission in every case. Xlie commis- 
sioners in town bankruptcies are the six 
comminioners of the court of bankruptcy, 
who may act together or singly, and being 
judges of record are protected in the duties 
of their office. The same protection is ex- ■ 
tended to conntry commissioners, who are 
permanent officers chosen by the judges from 
among the barristers, attomies, or solicitors, 
in the respective counties of the circiuts, 
subject to the approval of the chancellor; 
these must take a fresh oath at every fiat. A 
commissioner of bankruptcy, whether in 
town or country, summons and examines the 
bankrupt npon oath, inquires into the trading 
and bankruptcy by witnesses and documentSt 
appoints assignees, and times of meetings of 
creditors, holds and collects the estate, ex- 
amines the proof of debts, authorizea divi- 
dends, and finally grants the bankmpt's cer- 
tificate or discharge. He has power to enforce 
his authority, and exact the truth by the re* 
mending and committal of the bankrupt, or 
of a witness for concealment, fraud, or per- 
jury, though a witness is not bound to answer 
a question which may criminate himself. The- 
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decision of a single commissioner 'in London 
may be appealed against at a court of review ; 
that is, a court of bankruptcy where there 
are three commissioners present ; so also a 
single commissioner may refer any particular 
question to such a court. 

Committee. A number of persons de- 
puted for a certain purpose, as in the houses 
of parliament there may be priyate commit- 
tees for the examination of intricate matters, 
or committees of the whole house. There are 
also select committees chosen as best adapted 
to examine into particular or delicate ques- 
tions. All priyate bills are first referred to 
select committees, who examine eyidence as 
to the utility and effect of such bills upon 
society or upon neighbourhoods, &c. 

Commodore. A general officer in the 
British nayy, inyested with the command of 
a detachment of ships of war destined to any 
particular enterprise, during which time his 
is distinguished from the inferior ships of the 
squadron, by a broad red pendant, tapering 
towards the outer end, and sometimes forked. 
The title of commodore is also given by 
courtesy to the senior captain, where three or 
more ships of war are cruising in company. 
Commodore likewise denotes tbe convoy ship 
in a fleet of merchantmen, which carries a 
light in her top to conduct the rest and keep 
them together. 

Common. That soil the use whereof is 
common to a particular town or lordship, or 
is a profit and right that a man has in the land 
of another, usually in common with others, 
or a right which he hath to put his cattle to 
pasture upon ground which is not individually 
or exclusively his own. 

Common Law. This expression is used 
in two different senses, according to the sub- 
ject under consideration. We speak of the 
common law in contradistinction to the ec- 
clesiastical and to the equity law. We also 
by the common law sometimes mean the un- 
written or ancient customary law ; in this 
sense it is opposed to the statute law, which 
'is of positive enactment. In this latter sense 
the validity of law depends upon precedent, 
and upon fong continued custom. In the 
popuhur sense in which the common law is 
distinguished from the ecclesiastical and the 
equity, it comprises every thing both civil and 
criminal, which is decided by a jury. It has 
been defined as the whole of that code, whe- 
ther founded on statute, precedent or custom, 
which is now administered in the common law 
courts of Westminster Hall ; also the court 
of Queen's Bench and the criminal courts of 
tiie Old Bailey, and this definition will com- 
prehend all similar courts throughout the 
kingdom, as these are bound to act on the 
decisions of the superior courts. 

Common Pleas or Common Bench, 
Court of. One of the superior courts of 



civil law, in which causes between sabjects 
are tried. This court has concurrent juris- 
diction with the other two superior common 
law courts in personal actions and ejectments. 
There is one superior judge called the lord 
chief justice of the court of common pleas, 
and four inferior judges. The court is held - 
in Westminster Hall. 

Commons, House ot. The third estate 
of the kingdom, consisting of the elected re- 
presentatives of the people. (See House qf 
Commoru.) 

Companion. A sort of wooden porch 
erected over the staircase which leads down 
to the cabin of a ship, the stairs of which are 
called the companion ladder. 

Company. An association of individuals 
for the purpose of carrying out by their joint 
effects or means, the object for which they 
unite, and which is generally an object too 
great, expensive, or laborious, for a single in- 
dividual to undertake. For success a com- 
pany requires the capital and industry of 
many, with the unity of purpose which a 
single individual would possess. Of such im- 
portance in commercial and national affairs 
are companies that all the important transac- 
tions of this country are conducted by their 
means. Companies are of several kinds :— 
First, Private companies or partnerships. 
Theseare voluntary associations of two or more 
persons for the acquisition of profit, with a 
contribution for that end of stipulated shares, 
course of business, mutual guarantees, &c. 
(See Partnership,) Second, Joint stock com- 
panies differ from the above in three ways. 
The credit is placed on the joint stock of the 
compsny, as indicated by a descriptive name, 
instead of being personal, as indicated by a 
private company or firm. Third, That the 
management is delegated by the partners to 
a body of directors ; and Fourth, That the 
shares are transferable. Fifth, Public or char-^ 
tered companies are of different kinds. Aroyal 
charter enables a joint stock company to enjoy 
the advantages of a corporation, the shares 
of such a company are transferable, the com- 
pany itself undissolved by the death or bank- 
ruptcy of partners, and the management and 
title to pursue are vested in the officers ap- 
pointed according to the charter. SixthyZtvery 
companies are chartered trading companies of 
the city of London, which do not trade upon 
a joint stock, but are obliged to admit any 
person properly qualified, upon paying a 
certain fine, and agreeing to submit to the 
regulations of the company, for which he en- 
joys certain privileges. (See lAvery Comm 
panics,) The members of these companies 
have no connexion with each other's trading 
or other transactions, except according to tke 
rules of the company. Regulated companies 
are to national commerce what livery com- 
panies are to London trade. These com- 
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p*ni«i,of whii^nrrbir remun, wereuao- 
ciited tor mnbul lapport and general utiit- 
•uoa in huirdooj pnnniC*. inch u the whale 
fitherr, the daTence of ■ pbce, inil regnlK- 
tioD of trade tbereia, Su. i the £«t-Iadia 
CoDipMij Hul Uodaou'i Bty Compuij ue of 
Ihk nature. At a fonnei' period there were 
verj maaj of theae companiea. Paltat com- 
paiiee are auocialiww inttiCated under the 
act 7 Will. IV. and I Vict, o 73, which pro- 
Tidei for the HmitatiaD sod regulation of the 
partnen by lettera patent, iiulead of iocar- 
riog the eipenae of an act of pacliament. 
ZMracd eompaniei or aociaUu are iODuAimea 
clMrt«rMl and Mineliimea not ; tbcfareoFtlM 
nature of joint itock companiei, bntwithoat 
traiiferablc iharM. He who wiihea to be- 
long to one of them, matt be nominated by 
a certain nomber of membaia who know 
him paraonallj ; be moit then be ballotled 
for, Mid if elrated, he payi a itlpalated Soe 
and a jeartj labscriptloa ; ihonld the aodetj 
be diwolnd, he mij claim hi« proportion of 



CouPAis. K name given to 
cootriied to indicate the nugsetio meridiui, 
« Uw poiitMBi of objeeti with reipect to that 
meiidiui ; by thii are ascertained tbe coorae 
of the ih^, tiw bearinga of ptacaa, &c. Ac- 
cerding to the purpoaee to which (he inatru- 
weat ii applied, it ii called the mariner's 
compaw, tiie aumuth compau, the fidatiou 
compaaa, Btc., each perticolBr ippUcation re- 
qniring aenM peculiarity of eonitractioa, bat 
whaterer nndiilcatiooa it may recelie the 
«M«nli«lpartaantheiBmeinaUoafea. There 
b a magnetiied bar of steel called lluneidle, 
haTiag fitted to it at its centre a cap, which 
U npportad on an upright pivot made aharp 
at the point, in ordei to diminiih the friction 
M modi at poieible, and allow the needle to 
tun with the ili^tait farce. The mariner'a 
compaia has a circular card attached to ita 
needle which turns with it, and on which are 
marked the degrees, and alio the thirty-two 
prauts, with their half and quarter points. 
This is incloaed in a roond brass box, whidi 
is supported by two tinga called gimbals, 
' sr boi which forms the enter case, 
■ represented baneaChi — 




The axmnilA compass has its cirenmletencti 
only marked with degrees, and is proTided 
with sighta that the poution of an otgect teen 
thmmh the tight! may be marked with 




Tbe only difference of the variation com- 
pass is tbM tbe Deedle la made longer, by 
whieh diumal Tariatknu may be mofs ae- 
□urataly inaited. 

CoaPASB, BoxiHo or th*. — Seefioim;. 

CoHPAae, FoiHtS or thi. The thirty* 
two prioeip^ diTiaioni on the card of a mi- 
rlner's eompMt, eachofwliieh has a particular 
denomination, either that of the cardiml 
point! E eail, Wwort, Nncith or S acnth, 
or eombinatioDs of them aa followi : — 




Theae points are alio called rhumbs, each 
at them coataioa 11° 15', and is again diiided 
into qaarter ptnots. 

CouFASsiNo OBi CourABs TlMBEn. A 
name given by shipwrights to such piece* of 
timber at are Btched Or oiVTved. 

CoKFOHiTioN. An agreement made be- 
tween an intolTent debtor and hit creditor! { 
the one to p^, the other to receive a certain 
sum, at 01 within a certain time, in lien of 
their respectiTe dnnands. The debtor, DpOD 
fulfilling the stipulated composition contract, 
is relieved from the further operation of the 
laws relative to those debts for which it was 

CoupouNn iNTEBaBT. — See Inlerttl. 
CoMPOOMBitia A Fblokv. — See Om)- 
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' CoMPROMiSB. A mutual promise or agree- 
ment, between two or more litigant partiety 
to adjast the matter of dispute by arbitrationi 
or any other mode which theymay agree upon. 
When an action for debt, damage, trespass, 
&c., is commenced against a party, and he is 
desirous of staying further prooeeiUngs, and 
thus saying expenses, he may compromise 
either by cognovit or otherwise, as the parties 
may agree ; this is called compromiwig an 
action. But if the case be a felony, the pro- 
secutor or witness cannot do so by law, as he 
thereby shields !the criminal from punish- 
ment ; this is called compounding a felony. 

. COMPTROLLBS OF THB NAVT. OuC of the 

commissioners of the navy board, at which 
he presides to direct the inferior and civil 
department of the marine. Other depart- 
ments of the state have also a comptroller, 
as the comptroller of the exchequer, Aec. 

CoNesFTioN. A sea-port of Chili ; the new 
town is tiiree miles from the sea. The har- 
bour is one of the most commodious in l^e 
world, and well sheltered from the ooean by 
the island of Qniriquina, which forms two 
entrances into the bay. The chief exports 
are hides, tallow, driea beef, wheat, and flour. 
W. Ion. 73'9. S. lat. 36*47. 

C0NB8S1. Ttke bark of the oval-leaved 
rosebay, (Verum antidytenterieum.J It is 
obtained chiefly at Tellicherry, on the Malabar 
coast, whence it is sometimes called Telli- 
cherry bark. It has lately been introduced 
into the materia medica as an astringent and 
tonic. 

CoNET Skins. The skins of the wild rab- 
bit, used for common trimmings, and for the 
making of hats ; the far being shorn off for 
this latt^ purpose, and then called coney 
wood. Besides the vast quantities raised in 
this countiy, as many as from 300,000 to 
500,000 skins were a few years back imported 
annually, though the quantity of late years 
has declhied considerably, in consequence of 
silk being used so much for hats. In 1840, 
the importation was only 92,000 skins, pay- 
ing then a duty of 2», per 100. At present 
tiie duty is 6d, if from foreign countries ; M, 
if from our own possessions. 

CoNOou. — See Tbo^ 

Conning or Cunning- Among settlors, 
is the art of directing the steersman to guide 
the ship in her proper course. The officer 
who performs this duty is either the pilot or 
q^iarter-master. 

Con80iencb,Coi7Hts or, commonly called 
courts of requests, are courts for the recovery 
of small debts. The jurisdiction of these 
courts in London and other places arises out 
of various statutes, beginning with 1 James I, 
c 14 ; their original appointment having been 
by order of council under Henry VIII. The 
jurisdiction of the London court of con- 
science, held adjoining Guildhall, is extended 



by 89 and 40Oeo III, c 104> to the reeomrj 
of debts not exceeding £5 ; also in South- 
wark and many other places by subsequent 
statutes. The judges are called commis* 
sioners, and are chosen from the neighbonring 
inhabitants annually. Vnm their dedsion 
there is no appeal; and they have the power 
of enforcing their judgment by a levy upon 
the goods of the debtor. A summons is first 
taken out ; if the debtor neglect to appear to 
the summons, an order issues to demand 
payment, which, if negteeted, is followed by 
an execution. 

CoNsiDBRATioN. In law, is the material 
dause of a contract, without which it is not 
binding on the party who makes it. Consi- 
deration is said to be either expressed or 
implied. An express consideration is where 
the motive or inducement of the parties to the 
contract is distinctly declared hj its terms ; 
as where a man bai^^ains to sdl an article for 
a certain price. It is implied, where an act 
is done, or a legal demand forborne a.t the 
request of another, widiont an express stipu- 
lation in which case the law presumes an 
adequate compensation for the act or for- 
bearance to have been the agr e eme n t of the 
one party to the offer of the other, as where 
a person comes to an inn and makes use of it, 
the intention to pay for the accommodation is 
presumed. Consideration is also either va- 
luable, thatie, for money or an equivalent ; 
or it is of natural affection, certain d^rees 
of relationship affording in some cases suf- 
ficient consideration for a gift. 

Consignment. Goods sent from one 
person to another to be at his disposal for 
sale, or otherwise according to circumstances. 
The person who transmits the goods is called 
the consigner, he who receives them the con* 
signee. These terms are used to express 
generally the shipper of merchandize, and 
the person to whom they are addressed, either 
by bill of lading or otherwise. The most or- 
dinary consignment is to factors, who sell the 
goods consigned for their principal as if they 
were their own, the buyer only being ac- 
quainted with the factor who sells them, and 
responsible for the payment, &c. to him; 
Consignments may abo be made in lieu of 
monies owed, or as a security for monies 
advanced to the prineiple, in such case the 
holder has a lien upon the goods eonrigned 
until his just demand is satisfied. 

Consistory. An assembly of ecclesias- 
tical persons, also certain spiritual courts are 
so called which are holden by the bishops in 
eadi diocese. At Rome the consistory denotes 
the judicial court constituted by the colle^ 
of cardinals. In the consistory courts of 
England, the chancellor of every archbishop 
and bishop is the judge, and a commissary is 
appointed for places remote .from the con- 
sistory. 
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CONBOLIDATBD FOHD. DoWD tO 1816, 

tha eichaqDan of Gnat Brittin ind Irabnd 
wert kept (eparati, oerttin pOTti<»i of the 
poblie iwreaiMtrMiiig in tttt kingdom being 
eipeddl; ipproprkled to tha diachaqe of the 
intareat on iti own debt*, and other peculiar 
pnrpOMt. Bnt on Jan.S, 16I6,theBepanta 
«zche<|iiert wen conMlidated into (me, and 
•a act waa at the ume tioM paMed oooaoU 
dating certain portiont of the joint rerenoe 
of Great Britain and Ireland into one fimd 
hence called the eonaolidated fond, and pro- 
viding Ibr ita indiacriminite application to the 
pajmunt of the public debti, civil lut* and 
other tpecifiad expenaea of both kingdonu 
It ambraeei Terf nearlr the whole of the 
psblic Inoome. 

CoNBoi,*. A bmiliar term (ued to denote 
the portion ot die national debt of the United 
Kingdom, forming the 3 per centa conioh 



bnub ia carried on. The honae* are moetly 
□f wood, andillconatmctad; the atreeta nar- 
row, irregular, ill-paved, Ul-lighted, and 

filthy in ■■ 




CoMeTASLB. An officer pecalurlr ap- 
pointed to preaerre peace, and to t&ke into 
cnitodj ofienden againat the lawi. Parochial 
Gonitablet have other dnttea to perform, for 
. eiamide, lomiaoning jurors to eoroner'a io- 
qoeata, conrta, lus, i to collect and bring up 

CdnstahtIjI. Wini. a rare and delicate 
wine, made at the Cape of Good Hope. It ia 
ot two kinda, red aiul white, and ii produced 
at only two farmi in the eolonj. The doty 
U Zr. 9d. per galloa. 

CoxiTAKTiHOFLB. Hiia City, the capital 
of the Torkiih empire, when compared to 
other European capiCali, ia jnatly said to be 
the mo«t beantifiii eitenwlly, and the moat 
dirtj internally. It ia utualed on a promon- 
tory of land, washed on the one side by the 
■ea of Marmora, on another by theBoepborui 
or chaooel leading to the Black Sea, and on 
thethirdby the Porte, which is a small gnlf; ' 
the base of the promontory being united to 
the main land ot Turkey. It iainlat. 4rN. ' 
and Ion. £B° a9' E., and contuns abont 
400,000 inbabitants. The portion irfthia city ' 
ritnated on the set ihore in the narrow struta 
between the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea, of which T\u'keycommsiidi the entrance, 
renders Ckmstantinople in ■ commercial point 
of Tiew of EupErior importance ; nor is the 
hirbour annexed to the city of less trIuc. It 
COniisCa of an eiteasive inlet called the Porte, 
and from which the nation itself has its name 
of Sublime Porte, stretching along the north 
pert of the city, and dividing it from the 
suburbs of Oalata and Pera. It hassuffident 
depth of water to float the largest ahipi, and 
cau accommodate more than 1000 suL The 
qaaye are good, and the ships lie slongBidc. 
Foreigners live chiefly in the sabnrbs ; it is 
thereforeia Gslats, Pera, snd Scutari, which 
hat is on the esst of the city uxi on the 
Asiatic aide of the Bosphonu that the chief 



The trade of Constantuiople is not ao con 
nderable aa might have been fipected from 
ti facUitiea far commerce. It* imports con 
■ist of com, iron, timber, tallow, and fan, 
from the Black Saa i and of cotton stnffii and 
yam, tin and tin plates, wooUcos, silks, cut- 
lery, watches and jewellery, paper, glass, 
hrnitore, Indiga, cochineal, ooffee, from 
England, wai oUier Earopewi conotriea; 
also com and eoSee from Alexandria, and the 
latter from Braiil, direct in American ahipa^ 
Sugar is imported partly from the Bast, but 
principally from the West Indies. The ex- 
ports are very inconuderable, coosisdng of 
■ilks, carpets, hides, wool, goat's hair, wax, 
galls, bolUon, and diamonds. Trade ia chiefiy 
in the handa of the English, French, and 
otlier European nations, denominated Franks, 
and of Armenians and Greeks. The brokers 
are mostly Jews. The duties upon alt goods 
imported or exported is the same, and cr- 
tramely small in amoont, being only 3 per 
cent. ; neither are there any r«strictians, 
except upon the export of prorisioos, and 
this by no means rigidly enforced. The abova 
account of commerdal imports and exports 
gives no idea of tlie whole Torkiih trade, 
the greater portion being carried on not so 
miu£ at ConstantinopU, as at Smyrna and 
other parts of the Levant. Acconnta are 
kept in piastres, now worth a very little more 
than id. each. A bag of silver is equal to 
500 piastres, snd a bag of gold 30,000 pias- 
tres. The weights are the qaintal or contara 
equal to 1241 lbs. svoirdupoise, and its Bub- 
divisiona of betman, oke, and rottolo. Tha 
measure for length upon ordinary occasions 
is the pik, which is estimated at | of an En- 
glish yard. Cora is measured by the killow, 
8i of which equal B bushels English, CKl 
and other liquids are sold by the Alma ot 
meter^l gallon 3 piota English wine mea- 
BUTB. The port cliargeg on account of En- 
glish vessels in the harbours of the Ottoman 
empire are fixed by treaty at exactly 300 
aspen for vessels of all stzet. 
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CoNsiri.. An officer appointed by a go- 
Ta mu M ttt to rande in lonie foreign coantrj- , 
for tbe purpose of lacttttating and protecting 
the oomnieroe of tbe rabjeots of sudi gOTom- 
ment. Consmk are not in general reckoned 
among dipiomatSc miniaterif bat in aone 
pajrticnlar eaaea, sneh as that of the coniul 
general tent to eome of the temi-barbarons 
atatesof Afirioa, confuk haye difdomatic duties 
to perform, and are accredited and treated as 
ministers. The daty of a Britiih consul is to 
protect sand promote the lawAil trade and in- 
terests of Greai Britain ; to give liis best ad- 
vice and assistance to ail British subjects 
whencrer oaUed upon, and to npludd tiwir 
Intensts and priYileges both in person and 
piroperty, facing howerer cases where re- 
dress osnaot be obtsined from the locid au- 
thorities into the handsof the Biitirii nnaister. 
The consul is also required to send annually 
to the secretary of state for foreign affairs, a 
return of tiw trsdeat tiie ports within his con- 
mlate, to transmit quarterly a weekly account 
of the prices of agricoltund produce, with liie 
coarse of oxohange, &c. ; also the appear- 
ance of any contagious disease at the place 
of his residence i to sfffbrd relief to any dis- 
tressed British subjects litfown upon the coast, 
or rsaehii^ by chance any place wiHun his 
consulate ; and to famish intelligence, obtain 
supplies, and generally assist any queen's 
ships arriving at any part of his district. Con- 
suls are allowed to trade on their own account, 
and to receive fees for all the duties they per- 
form for private parties. These are esta- 
blished by 6 Geo IV. c87. 

Contempt or Court ok Contcvact. 
In law, the refusal to appear in oourt when 
legally summoned, or acting in disobedience 
to the rules and orders of the oourt, and which 
has power to punish such offences. Contempt 
of the kiag^s prerogative by refusing to assist 
him, or what is the same thing reifusing to 
assut has officers, from the svpresae judge 
down to the lowest constaMe, in tiie due ex- 
ercise of his lawful authority, is a high mis- 
prisioQ or misdemeanor. 

Continent. In geography, a large extent 
of land not aeparated by seas, in oontradis- 
tinction to island, peninsula, &c. 

Continxntal STSTxac. A plan of the 
emperor Napoleon to exclude the merchan- 
dise of England from all ports of the conti- 
nent. It was commenced by the decree of 
Berlin in 1806, which declared the Britisk 
Islands in a state of blockade, and made 
prisoners of war all finglisbmen found in the 
territories occupied by Pranoe and her allies. 
The blockade thus instituted was far from 
complete, and in the course of evente licenses 
were expressly granted by the government 
for ite invasion, and beosme a source of 
sevenue. 

Contingent. In politics, the proportion, 



generally of troops, furnished by one of se- 
veral contracting parties, in pursuance of an 
agreements 

Conto. a Portognese word, denoting a 
million ; thus a conto of reis is 1000 milreas. 

Contra. Against, or on the other side ; 
as in an account the debtor and creditor are 
contra to each other. 

Contraband. A commodity prohibited 
to be exported or imported, bought or sold. 
Also that class of commodities which neutral 
nations are not allowed to carry during war 
to a belligerent power. These last are prin- 
cipally warlike stores, or any thing that may 
be made available to carrying on the war, 
auch as arms, ammunition, saltpetre, horses, 
timber for shipping, naval stores, and in some 
cases even provisions. Contraband goods are 
not only liable themselves to confiscation, 
but in most cases the ship, cask, vessel, &c., 
which contains them. 

Contract. A covenant or agreement 
between two or more parties, with a lawful 
consideration or cause. 

CoNTRATBRVA Is a root, au inch or two 
long, about ^ an inch thick, full of knots, 
hard, and of a reddish color, the produce of 
the Dovatenia tontrayerva. The taste and 
sm^ are bitterish and aromatic. It is a drug 
used as a purifier of the blood. 

Control, Board of, or Board of Com- 

MIS8I0NBR8 FOR TB8 AfFAIRS OF InDIA, 

consists of such members of the privy council 
as Her Majesty is pleased to appoint, of whom 
the two principal secreteries of stste and 
dkancellor of the exchequer always form 
three. Hie president is usually a cabinet 
minister. The controlling fonctions of the 
board consist in revising idl dispatohes pre- 
pared by the court of directors, and addressed 
to the govemmente in India. It has also tha 
power to require the court to prepare dis- 
patohes on a given subject, and of revising and 
altoing them. The board is divided into six 
departments ; aocounte, revenue, judicial, mi- 
litary, secret political, and foreign or public. 
The names of the first four indicate their 
duties; tbe secret departmente are respecting 
confidential communications addressed, as tbo 
act prescribes, by the local govemmente to 
the secret committee of the court of directors, 
and vice versd; the political comprising ge- 
neral correspondence respecting native chiefs 
and states ; the foreign respecting Europeans 
and Americans resorting to India ; the public 
department takes charge of commercial, eccle- 
siastical, and other miscellaneous items. 

CoNVBNTiON. In politics, assemblies of 
national representatives acting as a pariia- 
meat, but not convened by legal authority. 
Thus the parliament which re-established 
Charles II. was a convention; tlie lords 
meeting by their own authority, and I9ie com- 
juons by writs issued in the name of'tbo 
' 17 
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keepen of the libertiei of Eogluul, A mi- 
liUrj ccmTention is >a (greemant between 
mUitarj commanded for > temponrj iiu- 
pensioQ of hmtilitiei. 

CoNTCr«HCB. A deed ohieh pauaUnd 



lawyer, whoM buiineu coniiiti ia adiinng 
■ndpreparingincbdeedi. It U not oeceiuTjr 
to be called to the bar to practice ai a eon- 

CoHvoT. A fleet of mercluuitaien bound 
on ■ Tojige to aome puticnlar port, and pro- 
tected by an armed force. 

COOUB. A measors for corn, cqnal to 
four biuhels. 

CoFAiTA, Copaiba ok Copiva Balsau. 
^Baume dt eapahu Fr. Sopaiva iaitam Ger. 
Ceptijfva Spa.) Thit baUam, lo Taloabla in 
medicine ai a ^nrttic, ia tbe prodacs of a tree 
of South America, partlculartjBrazil, (whence 
the greater part ia obtained.) and the Weat 
India ialuid*, called Ci/paiva officinalii. It is 
imported io imall cnVa containing from I to 
1} cwt. When freah, it has gcarcely a greater 
conaiatence than oil, bnt when exposed to the 
air it becomes dry and hard, like reain or tor- 
pentine. The odour is aromatic, and to most 
persons agreeable ; but the taste ii hot, nan- 
aeons, and hitter. The daty is it. per cn(., 
and the qnantity entered for home consnmp. 
tion in ISIO waa 876 cwt. 

Copal. A lalnable and Bingnlat kind of 
reain, thocgh improperly called gum copal, 
which naturally eindea from diSerent large 
trees, and is imported chiefly from America, 
bntpartljfromtheB. Indiei. ThebestCOpal 
is hiii and brittle,in rounded lumps of a mo- 
dente size, easily reducible Co a fine powder, 
of a light lemon yellow color, beautifully 
transparent. It ia one of the most difficult 
resins to dissolve in spirits of wine, none but 
the strongest spirit having any solvent effect 
upon it. It may however be disaolied in lin- 
seed oil. When thus made into a vsmisb, it 
is nied as carriage varnish, and to cover tea. 
boards, work bDiBB,Bnnffboiea, pictures, &c., 
the coat which it gives to them being very 
hud, glossy, durable, and not liable to injury 
by contact vrith spirituous liquors, or other 
menstraa for the inferior vsmishea ; that of 
animi (or eiample, tbe two resina being very 
similar in appearance, but tbe latter ia readily 
soluble even in a weak spirit ; hence the two 
can be readily known from each other by ei- 
amination, though to an ineiperienced eye 
it is difficult to do so by mere inspection. 
Copal is also brittle between the teeth, 
wbereasanimisoltensintliemouth. Thednty 
upon copsl was in 1842 reduced from Ss. to 
la. per cwt. It was at one lime as much us 
56*. per EWt. 

CoFABTHSBBBiP. — Scs PaHnothip. 

CoPBCK. A money of account and coin of 
Ruatia, of the value of not quite an EngUiJi 
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halfpenny, or the hondredth part of ■ mUe. 
The half copeck ia the smalleat Rniaian txAn. 
CopiNOAoiH. Tbe capitd of Denmark, 
situsted on the east coaat of the island of 
Zealand, in the channel of the Baltic Sea, 
called the Sound, in let. 55° 41' N. and Ion. 
12° 36' B. Copenhagen waa once of more 
co«iiideral}]e QDle tiiu at present i the re- 
atrictive duties upon most mannfaetnres of 
[ardgn sOdes having driven the English and 
others to different markets, partioolarty to 
Belgium, for IhoM commoditiea fbrmerlf in 
a great degree brought from Denmark, ancfa 
aa graio, rape Seed, butter and cheese, hides, 
bones, &c. Its.prineipal tradeiswithSweden, 
Prussia, Norway, neit Great Britain, Ruisia, 
and last and least France. We send to Den- 
mark. ehieSy Cepeniiagen, vaat qnantitiaa of 
coal and salt, Irat very little manuTictDred 
gooda, except earthenware. Tbe channel 
which leads to Copeohagen is narrow, and of 
ratber difficnit navigation, and tbe water is 
&om 6 to 4 tathoTUB deep. Id the haiboni 
within the bar the water is Ifi or 1 7 feet deep t 
the anchorage there and in the roads ia good, 
and veasets ara able to load and nnload along- 
Bide the quays. The city of Copenhagen is 
handsomely built, but from the roadstead it 
presents tie following, not very inviting, 
appearance. 




kept in rii-doUars of 6 marks. 

The coirent money is the Riglbank dollar, 
worth 2f. 3id. But the money osed in 
commercial transactions is bank money, which 
is generally at a heavy discount. The com- 
mercial weights 1 G lbs. = 1 lispoond ; 20 lii- 
pounds — 1 shipponnd. The pound ia very 
nearly a tenth portless than our avoirdupoise 
pound, 100 lbs. making 110}- lbs. avoir. 
Tlie liquid measure is the anker i^ to 10 
English gallons nearly, four ankera make 
1 ahm, and 6 ankers = 1 hhd. 2 hhds. " 
1 pipe, and 2 pipes — 1 quarter. Tbe dcy 
measures are 4 viertels ^ 1 scheflel ; 8 acbef- 
fels — 1 toende or ton ; and 12 tons '^ 1 last 
^ 471 standard bushels. The length of the 
Shineland foot = 12^ inches very nearly. 
The Daniah ell ^ 2 feet. Copenhagen boa 
good building yards, and numerous foreign 
as well aa Danish ships are repaired here; 
the port charges ore heavy. 
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CoPPBR. {Kypjkr Grer. Koptr Da. JTop* 
p€r Swe. Koiber Da. Cbtmv Fr. JZame Ital. 
Cobrt Sp. A5Fei/ Rtus. Nehm Arab.) An 
abundant metal, foand native and in many 
eres ; of these the most important are the 
varieties of pyrites, which are salphnrets 
either'of copper and iron, and hence called 
martial pyrites or copper pyrites, according 
to the metal in combination. The richest 
mines are those of Cornwall. Copper occnrs 
in veins, traversing the primary rocks of that 
county; and is chiefly transported to Swansea 
to be smelted, in conseqaence of the deficiency 
of coal in Cornwall. Copper is distinguished 
by its color ; its specific grarity is 8*6. Jt 
18 ductile and malleable, and requires a tem- 
perature equal to about 2000° of Fah. scale 
for its fusion, that is, nearly a white heat. 
Exposed to air and moisture it gradually be- 
comes covered with a green rust, and when 
bested red hot becomes covered with a black 
ozyde* Copper is applied to so many pur- 
poses as to rank in point of utility next to 
iron, and in its aUoys of brass, bronxe, spe- 
culum metal, beil metal, &c., is even more 
useful.^ The ores of Cornwall produce about 
8^ per cent, upon the average of pure metal, 
and yield 12 or 14,000 tons per annum, be- 
sides some smaller quantity produced by mines 
in Devonshire and Wales. The exportation 
of this metal in unwrought copper, coin, 
sheet copper, wire, and copper goods, ave- 
rages 12,000 tons annually, partly derived 
from the British mines, and partly imported 
for the purpose of manufacture, and again 
exported in one of the above states of nails, 
sheets, wire, &c. The chief markets for 
British copper are the East Indies and China, 
France, and the United States. Copper ores 
are abundant in Sweden, Saxony, Russia, 
Persia, Japan, China, ChiU, &c. That from 
Japan, and which is used throughout the 
East, is of the finest quality, and the mines 
apparently inexhaustible, as are also those of 
Chili. The duty upon copper imported is as 
follows :— 



Doty 4r Ton. 



From Prom 

F. C. B. P. 

£. s. d. £. s. d 
Ore, with 15^ cent of metal ..3 .. 1 

» SO # ..4 10 .. I 

» more than 20 4f cent. 6 .. 1 

Old wrought copper, V cwt. , . T 6 . . 3 6 

Unwrought and cut copper ..0 8 9 .. 4 

In part wrought ditto, alsoj-,-. n«n 
plates and copper coin.... 1 10 .. 5 

Manufactured copper and engraved copper-plates, 
15 ^ cent Copper and brass wire, 12| W cent. 
. ad valorem. 

CoppBRAS. In commerce three different 
articles are known by this term, though it 
properly belongs only to the first of the three. 
These articles are the sulphate of iron, the 
sulphate of copper, and the.sulphate of zinc ; 
called respectively green copperas or green 



vitriol ; blue copperas, blue stone or blue 
vitriol ; and white copperas or white vitriol. 
Of these the first is of most importance, it 
being used to a very great extent by dyers in 
producing black and other colors. It is also 
the coloring principle of black ink, and em- 
ployed in tanning, medicine, the manufacture 
of Prussian blue, &c. The import duty upon 
green and blue copperas has been lately in- 
creased from ha. to 10«. per ton if from 
British possessions, and to 20«. if from fo- 
reign countries ; but of late years none was 
imported even at the lower duty of 5«. ; iron 
and copper pyrites being so abundant in 
England that it has been found cheaper to 
make it for home consumption « The only 
process required is to submit the roasted 
pyrites to air and moisture, when it becomes 
covered first with a crust of the sulphate, and 
afterwards almost wholly changed into that 
salt ; oxygen being absorbed from the at- 
mosphere both by &e sulphur and the metal 
of the pyrites, converting the latter into an 
oxyde, and the former into sulphuric acid, 
which consequently acts upon the oxyde, 
dissolving it, and forming the salt. 

COFPBRBD OR A CoPPBB. BoTTOMBD 

Vbssbl, is a vessel sheathed with thin sheets 
of copper, which prevent the worms eating 
into the planks, or filth accumulating on the 
bottom, whereby a ship is made to sail 
heavily. The Alarm frigate was the first ship 
ever coppered in the British navy in 1758. 

CoppBR Fastbnbd. The bolts and other 
metal work on the exterior of a ship's bot- 
tom, made of copper instead of iron ; the 
advantage of which is that the vessel may 
afterwards be coppered without danger of 
the sheathing corroding the ends of the bolts, 
which it is found to do if they are made of 
iron. Most ships are copper-fastened at the 
present time. 

CoppiCB. Woods which are cut down at 
stated periods to be manufactured into poles, 
rods, stakes, faggots for fuel, bark for the 
tanner, or charcoal. 

CoPFO. A measure for oil at Lucca, con- 
taining nearly 200 lbs. avoirdupoise. 

Copyright. The property in literary 
works. The act which regulates the extent 
and conditions of copyright is that of 5 and 
6 Vict. c45, (1842) which defines copyright 
to mean the sole and exclusive liberty of 
printing or otherwise multiplying copies of 
any book, or part of a book, pamphlet, dra- 
matic piece, sheet of music, map, chart, plan, 
&c., and enacts as follows : — That the en- 
durance of such copyright published in the 
lifetime of its author, i^all continue for the 
lifetime of such author, and for the further 
term of seven years after his death, provided 
that if such further term of seven years shall 
expire before the end of forty- two years from 
the first publication, the copyright shall vx 

17 p 
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•neh cue lut for such period of foTtj-two 
jttrt. And the copTritht of ererj book pob- 
Eihtd ■fter en (uthar'a death aliiU elro laat 
forlj-two jttn, Boaki pabluhed pmiou 
to the pusingof the &ct, are to have the same 
eitcniion, if (be uithor'a propertif or that of 

pablither who baa purcbated it, noleu by 
the conteol of the author to wtwm it would 
otherwi«e rerert, after the period for which 
it waa originally parchoKd. Pabliihen are 
bound to lend a perfect copj of eierj work 
pabliahed to the Britiah mnaenm within s cer- 
tain period, and alao if applied to for tbem in 
writing, to fend to the hall of the ititionen' 
company, or to the Ubniriei tbemaeliei ftnr 
other eopiei for the Bodleian library et Oi- 
iord, tbe pubiic library at Cambridge, the 
library of the faealty at EdiDfaargh, and the 
library at tbe college at Dublin, lis pro. 
prietorihip in the copyrigbta of booki and u- 
■ignmenti thereof is regiileied at atadonera' 
bail, in ■ book kept for the pnrpoie, for 
which regiatiation fiie ahillingi ii paid. Thii 
book may be inapected at all timea tor 1(. 
Infringing copyright mbjecti the oiender to 
tea action for damagei. 

CoauiLLA Nuts, are produced in tbe 
Briiila by Allmita fiaitfiTa. Tha aheH ti 
neuly aolid, the mbitaace ii brittle, hard, 
cloae, of a haxel brown, sometimei marked 
and dotted, but generally nniform. Coquilla 
Data are imported for the nae of tbe tamer, 
and am adapted for nsibielU hanAci, imall 

ConAcin. Aportableboatmadeofwlcker 
work, cOTcred with leather, ao small ■■ to 
carry bat one, or at moet two peraom, and 
10 light 11 that one penon can eanly carry 
it ; it ia aicd generally u a priTBte ferry 
boat, to enable tbe bearer topuathe atreami 
that may be in hia jonmey, or aa a pant for 
rirer Gdiing. Theae carious boats are Tsry 
eommon on the Wye, and other rivera of 
Wales, as well as on both coDtinenta. 
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of the cells of iwDate 
aninacnlea eallad palypss ; a elan of 
irei irtueh seems to fora ale^ with 
ipoogea a eonneetiiig link betweeo the aniaatil 
and TCgetabls kingdnns. Althmgh the cii- 
matanoe of the atony matter contaimng cells 
tlie general chancier of cnrals, yet theae 
■pecics which are nsad aa artidea of bmala 
onuunent have no saA porea, bat are in ^> 
pearai>ce like the branehea itf ■ ti«e, digested 
of lUlea*(aaudbark; heneeaomanataraiista 
haTc considered it a plant, and other* a grow- 
ing mineraL Tbe coral of cominerce ia of 
Tuions colon, particularly black, wbiiA Is 
the aeareeit and dearest. White or whitidi 
yellow ia in some place* common, but is naa. 
ally of a small aise and is Uttle esteemed. The 
red coral ii that chiefly naed, andiaooDBiderBd 
TalaabIa t> pr op aitton to ita bis, cteariKsa, 
and fine color. It t* tboagfat that thcM white 
and red corals are produced by the same spe- 
cies of insect, the tint baiug darker in pn^ior.. 
tion to the depth of water in which it is found. 
Coral ahoanda in Tarloaa porta of tha Medi. 
I, parttcniarly sroond Majorca, Hi- 



nona and Sicily. Also in the Arabian Galf, 
sroand Japan, aitd on the W. coast of Sosia- 
tra. niia eoral ia not to be coafoanded with 
the madrqiorei, or rough, white, perfented 
ealcareoua aiatten, which are oflea imported 
here as articlea of ooriMlty, and wbidi brsa 
the eoral reefs and islands of the tropical asai. 
Coral InfragmentabearsBdntyaf 24. or Ii. 
per lb. Coral whole, anpoHshed, nat in £r^. 
laents, it. 6d. from foreign ooantriet, or 6d. 
&om oar own pMseauoia, while if the same 
be polished, slthough it retain* tbe same small 
duty of fid. per lb. from any plaae within the 
Britiah possesiions, yet &t»n otiier parts the 
daty is DO leas than 13s. per lb. The whole 
quantity Imported in 1B40 was not mot* 
bowerer than about SO lbs. 

CoHAL Wood. So muncd from its colsr. 
When flnt cut it ia yellow, but aoon chaagea 
to a fine red or aapob cmal. It is hard and 
receiTei a fine poliah. The flowers are alia 
red ; hence called Brylhritia corallodetidrm. 
The wood ii only uied for fancy objecta of 
Tunbridge ware, and io cominerm ia rlaairil 
along with cam wood. 

CoBD. A meaiare for firt-wood, eqnal to 
lOOO billets. Ita dimenrioni are B feet in 
length, i feet in height, and i feet in breadth. 

CaaDAGi. The general term for the nm- 
ning rigging of a ahip, or all that pact of bet 
rigging which ia employed to extend, cod- 
tivct, or traverse the laili ; aa also for the 
rop« which ii kept in reserre, to lapply the 
plaoe of mcb a* may be rendectd nnseniee- 
able. 

CoBDOTAH Lbatbib. A courae kind of 
leather manufactured from the horse hide, and 
originally imparled from Cordova in Spak, 
bnt now chicSy made by EngUih tanoen. 
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ComocKor. A wdtib fabria orifiMlly of 
(ilk, bat now ot cotton, with a ribbed mrfaM, 
Mid generalt; twilled oa one or boUi udu, 
■ixording to its qnility, otheriThite in color, 
or dyed of drab, fawn, sreeo, olive, or slate 
color. It ii und far Ttrioiu utieltt of 
nlothing, cbiefly for the muiHbctBrlng or !■■ 
borins claraea. The length of the piec* Tuiea 
from 40 to 70 jardf. 

CoKDWjiiNBKB. The term by which the 
«tatiitei denominate eboe'Hiaker*. 

Ceasa. An lodian term for twenty piaoet 
of piecfi goodi. 

Cosrv. The principal of tba Ionian la- 
bodB. — See Ionian Iilaadi. 

CoKiANDas Stmo. The leed of a plant 
TOFy similar to parsley in appearance, and 
which is caltirated in looie parts of Esseiand 
Suffolk. The aeeds are roond, of a light brown 
eolor, and pleasaot, warm and aromatio taste. 
Hie coneiunptioD i< in a small degree for me- 
dical piirpoaea, but itisnsedcbieSybytbedis- 
tillers, as a flavoring ingredieat in the cordial 
called coriander, and in London gin, to which 
it communicalea a fine flaror. Veij Uttle 
ooriandBT aeed has hitherto been imported, 
owing to the eoonnoaa duty of 15i. per cwt, 
Tbis hu been lately reduced Co bi. from 
foreign countriss, and 2t. 6d. from Biitiih. 

Co»K. The bark of the cork tree, a apecisi 
of o*k called Qmiwm ««ier, growing in th« 




Bonthem prorincea of Spain, France Italy 
Corsica, Portogal, and other placei m aimilar 
htitndca. The baik of Uie tree gradnalty 
cracks and becomes spcogy on the outside as 
bah bark is deposited widiin, so that after a 
period of eight or ten yean, the whole gorhce 
exhibits that porous, light brown lobstance 
well known for stopping bottles and casks, 
and other purposes. TIk trees are peeled at 
intervals of aboot ten years, and as the part 
which is stripped off is already dead, the tiTM 
ij not mjured, there being an underlayer of 
bark itiU left beneadi, md by which the tm 
ia fmerred and DOnrished. Thia country is 
■applied atmost exclasively &om Portogal, 
Hiongfa France andSpain ^odoce corit of finer 
qnahty. The stripping ofthe hark is almott 
a Bp<mtaneoua action of the tree, though the 
ooiii whidiiaaeparated with the most trouble 
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is'the finest In qnallty. The («rk trM will live 
to the period ot 150 years, and grows to 39 
or 10 Ket in height. Belbre being manute- 
tnred into bongi, fkc, it ia charred on both 
sides, and wUle it ia hot with the burning, 
Che pieces are laid open eadi other, and a 
weight pat upon them, which flatleis them. 
Th« duty upon cork is It. per ton in tb» 
rongb. CorksreadymsdeBif.peilb.; squared 
cork 16*. per cwt.; corki cut fiv^fiaher- 
man'i nets 2a. per cwt, Tho annual con- 
•omption Is about 2,200 tons. 

Com. This great southern Kiporium at 
Ireland baa a populaticn of 107,000 infas- 
bitanta, being In point of magnitude and 
importance the second city of t^ island. It 
ia the chief mart of the provision trade ; 
hence its modem prosperity. The river Lea 
at itsjuDction withtfae sea forma the spadooa 
inclosed bay. called the Cov* of Cork, ooe 
of the fineat harbonrs in the world. In con- 
sequence of thia eioelienco, and of its con- 
venient ritnation, the Weat-India bound 
fleets asoally toocb thore and take in pro- 

ConiNTH. The dialrict of oonntry nod 
ancient city known by the name <A Corinth, 
from its great mililvy strength ; has bean 
called the Qibraltar of tba Peleponneaoa. It 
joiua tbe Mmva to the continent -, and whan 
in its splendour, derived gre^ wealth from 
tbe fertile tumninding pluna, and from the 
laine quantity of merchandize conveyed acroat 
the isUimua. It is the oonntry which gave 
name lo that am^ blaok grape which dried 
we know by the name of currants, and which 
are now brought from the Ionian Islands 
Corinth la one of the most romantically 
Europe 




Cork and Cobn Laws. Com ia the 
grain or eced of plants separated ftom tbe 
ear and chaff, and used for making bread, &c. 
Under the oom laws are included Wieat, 
Barlty, 0»tt, S^t, Prate, Betou, Maize, 
I BiKk Wheel, Bear or Bifg, Oatmtat, aid 
I Witatrtual or Flaur. For a deicn^tion of 
each of these, with Che datiea upon them, 
I and the regulationa for their importation and 
eiportation, see their various namea. Tbe 
importance of com as an article of provision 
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h'oerttinlj unequalled. In the Eeit Indies, 
rice may and does take the precedency ; bat 
for Europe its Talne is indispntable. Hence 
erery thing that has a tendency to advance 
its price by direct or indirect taxation on the 
eonsameri by permitting exportation or with- 
holding importation, has always been con- 
sidered as a question of paramount impor- 
tance, which should be viewed in aU its 
bearings ; and decisions by the legislature 
ought to be, not that any particular measure 
would affect or give relief to this or that 
branch of the community, but how far the 
adoption or rejection of any plan to alter the 
laws would promote the public good. And 
the first question to ask is this— Do the pro- 
ducers and the consumers equally bear the 
burden of the state, or are they equally taxed, 
supposing the tax to remain upon com ? If 
the answer be yes, the tax upon com is just, 
but if the fiurmers have thereby an undue ad- 
vantage, of course that advantage is gained 
at the expense of the consumer. This is an 
important question only to be answered after 
long consideration, and which of course we 
cannot enter into. But another question is, 
Would the community be benefitted by the 
abolition of duties upon com ? We think 
that decidedly it would, because it would 
open many European markets more fully to 
English manufactures; it would diminish 
materially the price of all the necessaries of 
life ; and it would lower rents and rates. 
As to throwing land out of cultivation, and 
thereby lessening the employment of the 
agriculturalist, it seems a difficulty easily 
surmounted. If the farmer cannot, at a re- 
duced price of com, cultivate his land, lower 
the price of that land, and you give him an 
equivalent ; now he gets his profit from the 
poor man, then he would receive it from the 
rich landlord, who instead of keeping his Isnd 
under his own cultivation in one immense 
farm, profitable because of the high duties 
upon his produce, would then be glad to let it 
even at a reduced rate ; and instead of one 
landholder with 10,000 acres, there would 
be, what there once was, fifty times the num- 
ber of homesteads and independent farmers. 
That land could be thus reduced is proved by 
the fact, that it now bears quite double the 
rent it bore in 1 790, when wheat averaged 
£2 13s. per quarter. It would be out of 
place to say more, but the subject employs 
too much of the public attention at all times 
to be passed over silently. By the best cal- 
culation that can be made upon so difficult a 
subject it appears that 52 millions of quar- 
ters of com of all kinds is grown in the 
United Kingdom per annum, out of which 
12 millions is of wheat. Of this not above 
one-half u ever brought to market ; one-third 
being required for. the use of the agricultu- 
rists themselves ; one-seventh for seed^ and 



the remaining portion of the half not brought 
to market behig used for the making of starch, 
for distilling, and other purposes. Add to 
this 1,000,000 quarters as the yearly impor- 
tation of wheat and flour, it gives 7,000,000 
quarters as the consumption, exclusive of the 
farmers themselves, and who are about one- 
third of the whole population. In Scotland 
the people are supported in a small degree 
upon oats, and in Ireland more upon potatoes ; 
making due allowances for all these, for in- 
fants, and also for the exportation of com in 
ship's provisions, supposing that the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom are in round 
numbers 26 millions, and deducting 13 mil- 
lions for the causes above stated, it leaves 
14 millions of people to be supported upon 
7 millions of quarters of wheat, or 1 sack for 
each indiridual. This allows of about 1 lb. 
of bread per day, the 280 lbs. of flour making 
336 lbs. of bread, supposing it not to be 
adulterated with the flour of other com, or 
with potatoes. 

CoRNBLiAN. — See Agate. 

CouNBTTE. A swallow-tailed flag. 

CoROicANDEL WooD.— -See Calanumdet 
Wood. 

Coroner. A public officer in England, 
and some of the United States of America, 
whose duty it is to inquire into the cause of 
death of persons killed, or dying suddenly. 
In England he inquires also into the cause 
of death of persons dying in prison. The 
examination is made in all cases with the aid 
of a jury, in sight of the body, and at the 
place where the death happened. He has 
also to inquire respecting shipwrecks, and 
certify in any particular case whether there 
be an actual wreck or not, and who is in 
possession of the goods ; also to inquire con- 
cerning treasure trove, that is, gold or silver, 
which appears, wEen found, to have been 
purposely hidden, and remuns unclaimed; 
such treasure in England belongs to the 
monarch. The coroner is also the sheriff's 
substitute. 

CoRosos OR IvoRT NuTS, urc produced 
by Phytelephae maerocarpap a large tree 
growing in Central America and Colombia. 
The nuts are of irregular shapes, from 1 to 2 
inches diameter, and when inclosed in their 
thin husks they resemble small potatoes, 
covered with light brown earth. The ooat of 
the nut itself is of a darker brown, with a 
few loose filaments folded upon it. The in- 
temal substance resembles white wax. These 
nuts, which go by the popular name of vege- 
table ivory, are used by the turner for the 
knobs of walking sticks, desk seals, ludfer 
stands, and various small toys. 

Corporation. A corporation is a poUticaL 
or dvil institution, comprehending one or 
more persons, by whom it is conducted ac- 
cording to the Uw of its constitution. A. 
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corporation don not loie iti idenHt; 'T ' 
change of its memben, hence the moiim in 
Biie^ U« that the king never diet ; for the 
rtpl power is considered to be Tested in » 
lole corporatian, which continnes the ume, 
thaogh the indiridnal corporator asj die. 
Corporaiioni ere either load or it Urge. A 
natioii, itate, coontj, town or pariih ii & local 
corporation : chuitable and menj other u- 
lociiitioDB me; be' at Urge, that ia not re- 
■tricted ai to the reiideaca of ita membera. 
Bnt in nil cages their powers mtut he defined, 
and a person ceases to be e corporator the 
moment he posHS these limits. Corporations 
nay be eitW hy prescription, as ore all the 
gOTcnimenta of Europe, or by charter, bat 
moat commonly by the latter. Municipal cor- 
porations are those corporate faodiea which 
by immemorial caatom or by letten patent, 
granted to tlkem from some former British 
monarch, enjoy pecoliar privileges, particu- 
larly the election of membara of parliament, 
and their own magiatrates. The dty of Lon- 
don is of this character. 

CoBBAin. A name given to the piratical 
Cruisen once so nnmeroos on the northern 
coait of Africa. Thia corsair trade is now 
pretty nearly extinct, 

ConaiOA. The third in aiie of the Italian 
islands, and separated from the nortiieni coast 
of Sardinia by the Straits of Bonafecio, which 
are ID miles in breadth. It is about &0 miles 
diaUnt from Tiucaoy and 100 from France- 
It has fanrfiDa aeaports, which with the har- 
bours are capable of accommodating large 
Sects. The lower orders snbnst chiefly on 
diestnata. Wine, which resembles the M^aga 
and French wines, is obtained in abundance. 
The island also prodnces mnch flax and 
«rangesin perfection ; these last form sn article 
of considerable export ; as do also olives and 
cattle, while the fishery of the tunny, anchovy 
■nd oyster, form the chief employment of the 
inh^itant* near the coast. Manufactures ar0 
almost wholly neglected. The island is in the 
pouession of France, and annually coats that 
kingdam 2i millioaa of francs, in addition to 
its own small revenue, llie flag of ancient 
Corsicawaaadeathahead it isatthepresent 
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tineapar. Theremarkable qnalltyof conni- 
dnm is its extreme hardness, and for whidi 
it is chiefly valued ; it scratches every aub- 
stance but diamond, and is Uierefore at great 
valne to lapidaries and seal cutters. It is used 
throughout India and China for polishing 
stones, &■ 

CoRTBTTs. A vessel of war having fewer 
than twenty gins. 

CoBBCANT, &e. OF AN Abd. The secant 
of an arc, which is the complement of another 
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the word complement ; thoa we have also the 
words cotangent, cosine, and covarted sine. 

Cobs. An Indian measnre of length wluch 
varies at different places. The ilandani coai 
depends for its length on the measurement of 
a degree of latitude, hence it varies in the same 
proportion as the parallels of Latitude do ; 
thna there are sometimes 35 to a degree, and 
to apwatds to 15 ; and as a degree at the 
equator is GO geographical miles, a coas is 
equal to li of these, or about If common 
English miles. The Bengal coaa of lOOO 
fathoma = I Britiah mile, I furlong, 3 poles 
and 3} yards. 

CosBAiB. A species of Bengal mnriins. 

Costs. In law, the expenses to which 
parties are put in the proseeation and de- 
fending of actions. Doable costs in practice 
mean single costs end one half their amonnt 
in addition ; treble costs, the same with one 
half of these lasL Thus if the costs of a suit 
at law be £60, the double costs would be 
^0. and tiie treble coats £10S. 

CirrrA. A measure used in the Maldives 
for measuring cowries. It contains 1200 of 
these shells. 

Cotton. (BaameolleGeT. Katotn Boom. 
aolDn. BomuldDi. BrmullSn. CMo» Fr. 
Colone, Bambagia It. Alpodon Spa, Algodaa 
Por. fufunArab. iiuAt Hindu. KapiutSai.) 
A soft vegetable down, contained in the seed. 
veasels snd envdoping the seeds of the cotton 
plant or tree, and whldi is of different species. 
The principal and most common ot theaa 
spedes is the annasl herbaceoai cotton, called 
bjixAtokUGottipivmiariaeta, Thisiscol- 




titaM in tbi E. nd W. i 
AmoIci, and EgTTt. la Itet in bumI jmztaal 
tite ii«rld which pswws * mM^toOj 
cUdmIb. It gnnra to ■ ooiuidenUa h 
■ad hu le«Ta of a bright gresB adar miriEvd 
with brawniih vefau, bimI udi dirided lota 
five label. The flowen &re of 
Citar, with Ats red apot* it the hottom. The 
cotton podi have each three eaedl, ia ihipe 
■onevbit reMrabtiag gtmpe atsaei. CoCton 
U elu prodnoed frao eeveral ipeeisi of tjeei 
or luge ihnibi ) the oUef of wUok ie Uie 
i3ott^piimt inikum TUttr ' 




If left wiHioiit bem; prnoed it will attain 
flie height of IB or IS ket It uaBttne of 
India and ii lORietaiaea ediect tbe BarbttdoM 
cotton ; Barbadoea haviDg been the iist of 
Oe W. Inda Idandi into wtdeh it wM trani- 
plmted from the east Tlte ibrea of eetton 
■re fine, delicate and flexile. When emBioed 
b; a microacape, tiie; are fb>Bd to be «<ffiie- 
vhat fiat and t<ro-edged. The; 



UpWni the CMte af tiieir adberng togetbN 
with greater facStt^ Sun those ef tomy ether 
planta, aome of iri^tb eamtot be apan vith- 
«M an Bdmiitnre vf cotton. Cotton ia iit. 
tingniriwd in eommeroe b; its oekr, and (he 
lei^tt, atrenglh and fineneas of ita fibre ; Htat 
whicb ia of a rii^Hf yeUow ester being «an- 
tidered aa of greater GnNieaa than that which 
il of a pure white, llie varieties of raw cotton 
■re nanally diatingnished in the market at 
long and thorl atapled ootton. The beat of 
the long it<qiled ia the laa island cotton, or 
that brongU booi the ahore* of Georgia. 
Other long atqiled oottooi are the Bruilian, 
that from Demerara, the Weat Indian and 
Egyptian. The riioit atq)led coCtom an thoae 
grown in the interior of America ; alio the 
Eaat Indian, or that from Surat, Bengal and 
Madraa ; of thia lariety that growing in the 
nplanda of Georgia ia eonaidered the beat. 
After the cotton is picked, the wool ia aepa- 
rated from the aeeda chiefly by machinery, 
and then packed dcneely in baga oi balea, 
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wbanttlaTaadytobetnnapoited. The bah 
«f North Ameriean and Weat Indian oottas 
wieii^i abo«t SOO Iba. Hut of New OrlcMia 
■ud Alabama fnnn about 400 do 500 lbs. The 
BMt India bda 320 to 386 Iba. The Brazilian 
160 to SOS Iba., md tbt Egyptian fram ISO 
toSM. The oCdalretoiw give tiweiKHinoDa 
qnutity of SSI, 197,659 Iba. of raw cottoa 
tntered for bODae connaptiaD in 1840, the 
qoantUy import«d being 592,965,504 Um.; 
liM eiporta daring th« Bame p^iriod were 
Ikerefore 38,673,219 Ibi., aUt^gtber about 
Ibir tioa aa nuudt m in IteO. The re-ci. 
portatioiu of raw cotton are Umoat ezdn- 
aiteiy ta Oansany, Haltand, Betgimn, RoaaSa 
and Italy. The (oUowing proceaa la that 
which cotton Dndet|;oef in It* mansfaetore: — 
It ia irat paaaad tiiTou^ Iha toUbnt and 
aenfoiliii^ nMcJttite, and the yraedinj nu- 
tUmr, in order to be opened, deaned and 
ereaty apnad. By Ute ostiImv enftee tlie 
fibna are iwnbod o«t, and bid panlld to 
eadi other, and the fleeoB il oonpreaaad inta 
■ tlivtr. The iliTcr ia r^twtcdty drawn and 
dtnUed in the dnwrfa; Jrmnt mare p e rf a e tly 
to Btraifhtca the flbrea, and to eqndiae tbi 
fritl. The Twing tnwn by roHera and ajrin. 
dlea, prodncea a coarae and looae tltreadj 
whiidi Ite (Mil* or throltl» apins faitn yam. 
To maka the wbrp, the twiat ia tnn^ened 
from cop* (0 bobblna by the vindhtg-mmeKttt, 
and from the babbina qr a warpinf mHI to a 
iTliBdiical b«^. lUa baaa being I^mb to 
Aa dmtOif aaackine, the wup ia riaed, 
dmted, md wonnd upon the wearing beam; 
^ latter ia thui plwwd hi ttie ptumr-loom, 
bywbicb machine the battle bang prsrided 
mih etpt of waft, the dath ia wo*ea. Hmh 
aUhoagh tbe eperalions ate Dumerana, yet 
erery one af tiMm b parf armed t^ maciilneiT 
witliMt (he bdp of Imaan hands, eioept 
HMi^y in tnaaCarring tbe aaateiial ftvm ona 
nacUne to the next. There i« no dnty npoa 
raw ootton, bat there u a dMy<rf 10 per oent. 
npoDcstten goods and yKSt and SiO pereent. 
npon aoah gaoda mada up, in btrtli ene* 
oamiug from (araign oonntnes, or aoe half 
leaa if from BritiA poiaea si ona. Pantyfrom 
"hia canae, but mainly from the mperieiity 
[ the Briliah manufacture, the impertalteBa 
re compoiatiiely trifling, chiefly conmatitig 
[ Indian piece goods, with hosiery, yam, and 
fewoCher articles from Germany ai^ Prance. 
lie meaanrcment of eetton yarn is by the 
thread, skein, ba^ aoid apiiidle, A thread 
1} yarda ; a skcsa w rap ^80 threads or 
120yardai ahaakof 7 skeiae ^ 840 ywda ; 
a spindle of 18 buih*— 15,120 yards. 

ConcH. To lay, sawhen a sailor apeaka of 
a cargo caadung wdl, he wonM iodioste ita 
laying close and even. 

Council, Pnivr, or England, ia the 
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become inoonyraiently large, the number of 
coansellors was limited to thirty. It is now, 
however, again indefinite, but only such mem - 
bers attend as are summoned on each parti- 
cular occasion. The lord president of the 
council is the fourth chief officer of state. 
He is appointed by letters patent under the 
great seal during pleasure. Privy counsellors 
are nominated by the monarch wilitout patent 
or grant, and removeable at his or her plea- 
sure. The power of the privy conned in 
offences against the government extends only 
to inquiry, and their committal is not privi« 
leged beyond that of an ordinary justice of 
the peace ; but in plantation or admiralty 
causes, in disputes of colonies concerning 
their charters, and in some (H:her oases, an 
appeal lies to the king in council. The privy 
council continues for six months after the 
accession of a new prince; unless he previ- 
ously determine it. The numarch in council 
may issue proclamations which are binding 
on the subject if consistent with the law of 
the land. He also issues orders in council 
for the temporary regulati(m of various mat- 
ters iselating to trade and international inter* 
conme. All |»ivy counsellors are, by virtue 
of their appointment, considered as riffM 
konorable, and have snch title prefixed to 
their name; thus, letters written to them 
should be addressed alter the fc^wing ex- 
ample :— r 

^< To the Bight Honorable 

Sir Bobert Peel, Bart." 

In conversation, or in the body of a letter, 
a privy counsellor, unless he have some real 
titie, such as lord, duke, &c., is merely ad- 
dressed as a gentieman ; thus, letters to one of 
them may commence with the word ** Sir,*' 
and terminate as follows : — 

*' J have the honor to be. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient 

and very humble Servant, 

i^ * * *if 

CouNSBL OR Counsellor. In law, one 
who gives advice, or those who give advice, 
the t^m counsellor being restricted to one 
person, and he acting out of court ; but the 
word counsel 4s equally applicable to the 
singular and plural number, as we say, such a 
defendant had one counsel or three counsel, 
as the case may be ; so also we speak of the 
eounsel for the plaintiff, defendant, &c., 
without specifying any particular number of 
persons. 

Counter. A part of the ship terminated 
by the bottom of the stem, and the lower part 
by the wing transom and buttock. There is 
also another counter abOve this, which extends 
from the top part of the lower counter to the 
bottom moulding of the cabin or ward-room 
windows* 



Counter Brace. The lee brace of tiie 
fore topsail yard ; it is only distinguished by 
this name at the time of the ship's going about, 
called tacking, at which time when the sail 
begins to shiver in the wind, this brace is 
hauled in to flatten the sail against the lee 
side of the topmast, and increase the force 
of the wind in bringing her round. 

Counter Timbers. Those short timbers 
in tiie stem put in only for the purpose of 
strengthening the counter. 

Countersign. To sign an order, war- 
rant, commission, &c., in addition to the 
original signature, in order to give it addi- 
tional force or security. Countersign is also 
a word given out with a watchword for the 
same object. . 

Countertailinq Duties. Equal duties^ 
established between two countries, and 
charged upon the exportation and importation 
of a similar description of goods. 

CouNTiNG-HousE. A placc for the trans- 
action of a merchant's business, and where 
his commercial books and accounts are kept 
and managed. 

County. Cbriginally the district or terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction of a count or earl. 
Now a circuit or particular portion of a state 
or kingdom, separated politically from the 
rest of the territory, for certain purposes 
relative to parliamentary franchise, the ad- 
ministration of justice, or other cause. Each 
county has its sheriff and its court, with 
officers employed in the administration of 
the laws. In England and Wales are fifty- 
two counties, and in each is a lord lieutenant, 
who has command of the militia. In Scot- 
land there are thirty counties, and in Ireland 
thirty- two. A county palatine is one dis- 
tinguished by peculiar privileges. In England 
these are Lancaster, Chester, and Durham ; 
in neither of which are the king's ordinary 
writs of any force, but they are of force if 
worded in a different manner ; almost the 
only privilege remaining to the counties pa- 
latine is that they have courts of their own, 
and even this privilege is not continued to 
Cheshire. County corporate is a titie given 
to several cities and boroughs, which have 
the privileges of separate courts, and conse- 
quentiy to form counties of themselves. 

County Courts. A court held by the 
sheriff of each county for the adjudication of 
civil causes, such as debt or damage. They 
are restricted to pleas under 40s., except by 
virtue of the writ, called of justices, which 
is a special precept to the sheriff to do justice 
between parties, in the same manner as it 
might be done in the courts at Westminster. 
Causes are removed out of this into the 
higher courts by writ of recordari. 

County Rate. A rate or tax levied upon 
the landholders of a county to support its 
public eixpenses^ such as courts of law, pri- 
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■OBI, itipendiirj magiatatei. wilM damife 
doDS to bidiTidaili during rioM, pmerralioa 
of the genaral peioe, &c. 

Coupons. WarrsnU for the pajmmt of 
periodictd diridends on public stocki; i 
nnmbet of wtuch being appended to Che bondi 
tie •ercrallf cut oS for preaentatioD h the 
dmdends became doe. The practice of ap- 
pendiDg coupont to boodi appliea chie&f to 
foreign itocki. 

CocBiLAND. A Ruuiui town on the Baltic, 
Bt the mouth of the riier Dwioa. The mi- 
DofacCnrei are few, compriong only thote of 
paper, potash, apiril, and bricks. The ei- 
porta aregraiu, hemp, flax, flu aeed, linaeed 
oil, timber, planks, skins, wax, honej, tallow, 
TOiin, and other raw products. Courland 
enjojn some poUdcsl priTitcgci from the 
court of Roaaia, and iti ahipi ate the fol- 
lowing flaga : — 




CocKSB. In mercantile correapondence, 
aignifiei in due time ; aa the receipt of a let- 
ter in coarae, or without impediment. 

CouRsa. la DSTigation, ibai point of the 
eompaas or horizon which a ship iteen being 
sometimes reckoned in degrees, and some- 
timea in points of the compass. Thus when 
a ship sails in a north-east direction we say 
her conna is four points ; for upon looking 
to the points of the compaaa we shall find 
that N.E. is the fonrtb point from N, the 
meridian tine or that which passes N. and S. 
beiog the line from which the courses are 
reckoned, 

CouKsiB. A name by which the prindpal 
aaijs of a ahip are easily distinguished ; 
namely, the mainsail, foreasil, and misen. 
The mixen staysail and fore staysail are also 
often oompiehended under this denomioation, 
as are tbs mainstay aula of all brig) and 
schooners. When a ship ssils under the 
mainsul and foreaail only she is then said to 
aail under a pair of ooarsee. 

CocRSK or EicHANQB. — SewBxchenge. 

CocKT BAaoN. Originally a court held by 
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the chief baron of a district, at nhidi he 
periodically heard causes between his Tariona 
dependents, and at which his feudal tenanta 
were bound Co appear to do Iheir suit and 
service to Che superior lord. They are only 
retained in those places where there are copy- 
hold esCates of anoient standing. 

ConKT Lkct. a court held nnderthe au- 
thority of certain manorial rights in parti- 
cnlar diatriots, to inquire into civil grierancea, 
the jostice of weights and measares, &c. 8cc. 
The jurisdiction of auch courts, and which 
are constitnted by a jury, the lord of the 
manor or sheriff bting their nominal head, 
has now nearly fallen into disUBe, althongh 
the power of holding and administering soch 
courts is still available. 

CouBTB or Justice, are divided by the 
roles of English law into eoHrli nf record, 
and those not (jf recari. The fbrmer hava 
power to make np their acts and judicial pro- 
ceedings, in the form technically called a 
record, aa evidence of their judgment. All 
courta having power to flne or imprison are 
said to he h; implication courts of record. 
The courts termed ruftriar are those of law, 
equity, eccleaiastical, maritime, prize or io- 
temational, and courta of appeal or error, 
lliree auperior courta of common law, an 
the Court of Queen's Bench, the Court of 
Common Fleas, and the Court of Kichequer. 
The superior conrtg of eqiuty are the Hig^ 
Court of Chancery, the Rolls Court, Oie 
Vice- Chancellor' a Court, the equity side of 
the Court of Exchequer, and the Benlcniptcy 
Court. The ecclesiastical courta are verj 

are included under the Admiralty. The courts 
of errorand appeslare the Exchequer Cham- 
ber from the commou law courta, the Privy 
Council, and judicial committee of the PHtj 
Council, which are courts of appeal from the 
ecclesiastical courts, admiralty, and also from 
the decisions of various colonial legislatures, 
and last, the High Court of Parliament. In- 
ferior courta are numerous, being for the 
most part local juriBdidJoua of very mrions 
extent and authority. To these belong tha 
Courit qf Conscience ani Jitguesfs, Cmirii 
Baron, Conniy Courta, Sft. — For pKticulara 
of these larioni courts see their respective 
namea. 

CoTAOo. A meaaare of length in Portugal 
equal Co 2'15a feet English. 

CoTK. A amall creek or inlet ; also ahar* 
bour for sbippiog, as the Cove of Cork. 

Cover. In nanrical language, to defend ; 
aa our ship Goreredthe landingof the troops. 

CovKBT. In law, femme covert denota a 
woman married, and eo under the protectioa 
of her husband. 

CoTiD. A timber measure of India. 

CowBiBB. (^SaurU, Oer. Da, Corii, Cou- 
rit, Fr. Cori, ItaiJ Small ihclla brought frm) 
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the Mddira, miath pus comnt m coin in 
tunall pBjineati in HindooaUn, and throngh- 
ont eiteniHTe districts in Africa. The^nied 
to be imported into England preTioaely to 
Uie abalitioaof the aUve trade, in wbich they 
were to be aftervarda employed. The; are 
an article of trade at Bombay. His beat are 
email, c1«d, and white, having a beantiful 
gloai. niey are still Tery commonlir brooght 
to thia conntry, not oe article! of cammeice, 
bat M objects of corioaity only. On the 
ooaat of Africa 250 of thue aheUa are worth 
■boat 1(. Sogliah. At the Maldivea 100 of 
them pan for about lil. Eagliah. 

CoTAHO. Adrymeanireof Indiaof aboot 
100 boahela. 

Crab. A email capataa Or wooden pillar, 
aither npon a separate atand or moveable 
frame, or elie b fixture. It diSen fh)m a 
capatan <□ having no drnm bead, and diffe- 
rent bars, for inaCead of the holea oronnd a 
circle, aa in the dmm head of a capatan, each 
bole having a bar appropriated to it, the crab 
has two or three holes at diSerent beighU, 
•nd the bora osed to turn it ronnd are much 
longer, and pass quite throngh the centre of 
the pillar ; hence to pnt these long bars in 
and out, and to atore them, ia so inconve- 
nieut, that crabs are scarcely used on board 
•hip; though they are common indoclis, and 
still more so in raps walks, to stretch the 
ysms previous to twisting. 




Ckab. a shell fish of Oiis name, whose 
scientific appellation is Cancer pagunu, forms 
a oonsiderBble item in the fish trade. Crabi 
m brooght to market aometimes boiled, and 
at others alive, as they will remain out of the 
water two or three daya before death ensues ; 
bnt as the voyage from Norway and Cornwall, 
where the finer and larger craba are caogbt, 
generally eiceeda thia, they are placed in a 
irell box fastened to the stem of the vessel. 
The male, whieh is known by larger claws, is 
considered finer for the table than the female. 
They are in seaion daring May, June and 
Jnly ; not that they are then in the best con- 
dition, rather the contrary, as it ia the spawn- 
ing season, bnt because they are then more 
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easily procured, and cold meats and fish are 
particularly refreshing in the hot nasona of 
the year. A good crab is known when alive 
by the roughness of the shell, and when 
boiled, liy tlio closer adheaion of the tail, and 
particularly by its not sounding as if filled 
with water wlien shaken, which stale crab* 
wiUdo. 

Ckadlb, A timber ftame made on the 
outside of a ship, in order to conduct her 
smootbly and steadily into the water when 
she is to be launched ; at which time it anp- 
ports her weight while she slides down tha 
descent or sloping passage called the ways, 
which are Ibr this purpose daubed with soap 
or tallow. 

CsAi-r. A general noma for all vexsela 
employed to load or discharge merchant ships, 
or to carry alongside or return the gnns, 
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as lighters, boys, barges, &c. Small crtfi 
is used to denote the small leasels of war, 
attendant on afleet, each ascutters,>clMonert, 
gun boats, Sie., which are generally com- 
manded by lieutenant!. 

CnANAOK. Money paid for the use of a 
crane, and also for weighing goods. 

CxAHBEBRr OS ReD WbDBTLIBERRT. 

The fruit of a species of bilberry which growl 
on the marshy heaths of many couotries of 
the north temperate zone. In our own coun- 
try in the aDtnmn of the year hundreds of 
women and children may be seen on the 
mosey and boggy parts of tl 
northern parts of Lancashire 
laud, and also in several distric 
gathering the cranberrie* that grow there, for 
sale in the neighbouring markets. As the 
boge, however, become drained, the cranberry 
plant disappears. It is a small, delicate, 
trailing and elegant ahrub, with beautifnl pink 
flowers and red fruit. Cranberries are of a 
pleasantly acid flavor, are eauly preserved, 
and need for the making ot tarts, &c. The 
American cranberries are larger than thosa 
irrown in thia country, and are imported to 
the average amount of more than 30,000 
gallon! annually. The duty paid upon mi- 
portation ia lif. per gallon, and it realited 
jeil7inlS40. 
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le naed on wh«rii and In 

.in;; and lawering huge 
■toaei, pODOeroiu weigh tn, pBckagea, &c. 

CnANK LiNia. On ihip board, are linei 
going from Che upper end of the gprit sail 
topmasl lo the middle of the foresUy. They 
■eiTB to keep the gptit-sul-topmut upright 
■ud eleail; In iti place, and to strengthen it. 

Ckank ok CcANK.SrniB. This u aaid 
of B ahip, when for want of a nffident qain. 
tit;r of ballast or cargo the ia rendered inca- 
pable of carrying sail, without bein;; upoaed 
to the danger of npaetting. Crank tf tkt 
ground ia also the quality of ■ thip wbofe 
floor ia go nariow that ahe cannot be brought 
on the ground without danger. 

CKAt>s. A ipeciei of gauie made of raw 
tilk, woTen without eroiaing, and aflerwarda 
stiffened with gum. The duty upon plain 
crape imported ia 16a, per lb. ; upon figured 
crape, I8(. perlb. ; or 30 per cent, upon both 
of them at the option of the owner. 

Cbawl. a sort of pin or place of con- 
finement, formed ra the eea coait to c«itain 
any sort of fiali. 

Cratons. a name tttr all colored atones, 
eBTths, minerals, or comporitiona, uced in 
designing or paintdng in paatil, (that ia in the 
maaiiBr of the pendl. or by abiatiDn of Che 
drawing material.) The duty ii 15 per cent. 
upon importation. 

Criaii. a thick jeUowish mbstanee, 
which collects npon the anrhce of milk, and 
which ia m*de Into batter by the proceai of 
shnming. 

Cbcam or Taktak.— See Argol. 

Cbrdbntiau, LBtTBma or. Tbs ins 
ment in the form of a letter sent from 
monarch to another, and which conitituei the 
eridenoe of the title of a minister at a foreign 
conrt to lite power which he eierciaea. There 
are two sorts of credentiils : the one aeiUed, 
drawn up, and signed by the miiuster of 
foreign i^ira : the other open, signed only 
by the iiing. Unless the minister be men- 
Uoned expressly in bis credentials as an am- 
bassador, he haa only a right to the obser- 
TBncea doe to foreign ministera of inferior 

CBsniT. The lending of money, goods, 
&c. to another pu-ty, in order that he may 
gain by such loan. Hie person who gires 
credit or lends, relying upon the reputation 
of the probity and sufficiency of the party 
who takes the credit. Hence credit has been 
defined as an acquisition b^ one party of the 
wealth of inathEr in loan, according to con- 
ditions Toluntarily agreed on between them. 
Public credit is the phrase used to eipieas 
the trust or confidence placed in the state by 
those who lend money to gavemment. 

Cbedit Side, "tbe rigbt-huid page or 
^de of an account. 

Crbditor. a penon to whom any tam of 



monsy !■ due, either by obligatian, promiM 

or otherwiiB. 

Cbese. The port of the haren where any- 
thing is landed from the tea ; also a short 
or bank on which the water beats, rannlng 
in a small channel as tlie tide rises from the 
sea, and retnming to it again at tiie ebb of 
the tide ; thus a boat fastened to tiie ahore in 
a creek woold float at higli water and be dry 
at low water. 
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grapnel, having a shank and four hooks and 
claws, a* represented beneath. It is used to 
drag along a river or harbour with ■ rope 
fasuned to it, to book and draw up anything 
ttom the bottom that may have becm lost 
overboard. 



Crbctzib on Kkbhtebb. A imaU edn 
and mooey of account aaed in many pert* 
of Germany, valoed at the 60th part of a 

Cbbw. The company of saCors belonging 
to a ship, boat or other vessel. In large ship! 
it eomeCiraes goes by the name of the ship's 
company, a crew signifying a portion of it 
seporati^ from the rest for particnlar duties, 
as the boatsw^'s crew, the gunner's crew. 
Sic. No ship ii admitted to be a Britiahship, 
unless duly registered and navigated as such 
by a crew, three-fooiths of wbidi ore British 
subjects, beaides the master. (3 and i WilL 
IV. o54.) 

, A small hole farmed in the bolt 
ii, by intertwining the strand of 
1 rope alternately round it- 
self, aad through the atrandt 
I af the bolt rope, till it be- 
comes threefold, and asaumei 
r,be shape of a ring, lathead- 
]OLDingcnt,Aand BreprMent 
the bolt rope of a sail, and 
C the cringle. The use of 
cringlea is gsneraUy to re- 
ceive the ends of ropea, 
which ar? fastened to Uien 
for the puipOBB of dnwing 
up the t^ to the yard, or of 
^ by the bowline bridles, &e. 

yards, &e. 

Ckocds. — See Saffnm. 

Cbonbtadt OB KaoKiCHDAT. ABsapmt 
and fortreas of Rnssia in the departneot i^ 
St. Petersbiug, situated on the S.B. eztremily 
of the island of Relusari, ia the gnH of Vvf 
land, and eight miles from the mouth of thtt 
Neva, The population amounU to 4O,M0, 
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of wboiD 10,000 ire e^lon. Tha'hBrbour li 
TSry ipBciona, and conaJBla of the Qine diTl- 
BiODS of the mcrcfaanC's harbour, tha war 
harbour, and the man of irar'a mole. The 
war Iiarbour is lbs principal sCatlou of the 
RusBian fleet ; adjoining it are the dacki for 
building and careening ^ipa of war. The 
man of irar'i mole ieaa mtereaCing atmctore 
iQcloaed bj a strong rampart of granite, bnilt 
in tbe sea. Cronitadt i< defended by the mi 
by two fortiflcatlons on the Neia. About 
1100 Teuela enter and leaie thii port annu- 
ally. Tlie principal export! are iron, flax, 
hemp-aeed, oil and tar. 




CkooisD'Lan* W*Kl. A tsm formsrly 
viad in cnatmn-honsB entriea to denote pack- 
ages of tuyB, tnmery. Sic. 

Cbokb of Rupbbb. a hundred laca, M 
10,000,(Wa mpeca. 

Cbobs Baba. Round bara of iron, bent 
at tmeh end, and naed u laien to tnm the 
afaanli of ths anchor. The; are from 3 to 
5 feet long, and about 1} inch in diameter. 

Ckosb Bzahivation. Ilka eiaminalion 
of ■ witneaa by the oppoaite part; to tliat 
which bnmghl him fonrard. 

CnosB IN T>i Hawsk, ia when a iUp, 
moored with two anchors fiara her bow*, hat 
iwnng the wrong way once, whereby the two 
cabtea lie acroaa each other. 

CaosB Jack, proDounced crqfect. The 
lower jard on the mizeo mart, which ii thenee 
called tlie crou-JBek-jard, to Uie arma of 
which the dewi of tlie miien-top aail are 
extended. 

Cbos* Jaok Sail. A aail bent to that 

Cnosa Fawlk are thoae piecea of fir or 
deal timber whidi keep the ahip together 
whilat in her fiamea. 

Choss Piece. A piece of timber extended 
over the windlus of a merchant ahip ; it ia 
fdrniih«d with pins to ^Cen tbe mnnfaig 
rigging to M *c*aa»n require*. 

Chobs SpALia. In ibip bmlding, are 
piece* cf timber faatened acroia tbe ship, 
and nailed to tbe framea aeeurii^ both aidea 
of tbe ship together till the knee* ve bolted. 

Cm>sb Tmis. CertaJD pieces of oak tim- 
itr, stippmrted bj the ^eeka and trestle 
treea, at tine i^iper end* of the lower and top 
nuiat*, athwart which thej are lud to mutain 
tliB firamc of Uie t^s on the tme, and extend 
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the top-gallant ahroudi on the other. Thej 
are let in, and bolted to tbe trestle trees. 

Crotchits. Crooked timbere that are 
placed upon tha fore and aft parts of the 
keel, upon which tha frame of the hull growa 
narrower below, a* it approaches the stem 
■bOTe, and the item post abaft. Crotchets 
are also pieces o( wood or iron, whose upper 
part opens into two horns or arms, like * 
half moon. They are fiied in different porta 
of the ship, according to the uses for which 
they are designed, which isnsually to support 
booma, spare top malt*, yards, kc. 

CaoTON Oil. A medicinal ail, of moat 
patent and drastic character, eipreasied 
from the seeds of a tree called Q-a(a» Kg. 
jfuin, which grotn in the itianda of Ceylon, 
Malabar, and tha Moloccaa. Its Terj power- 
fol aperient action occauonatbia medicine to 
be very rarely used. 

CboctokSodkCoodt. Cabbage pickled 
in salt and water. This ia a fatorite diah 
with tbe Germans. Tbe duty is 6d. per gal- 
Ion. It is classed with pickle* presecred ia 
•alt. 

Crowd. In nsTlgation, to crowd sail apon 
a TCElel, u to nofiirl or expand all the tall* 
that are posmble to accelerate her conrse 
without danger, so that she may go along 
with the utmost poastble velocity. 

Crow Foot. A complication of small 
cords, spreading out from a long block, like 
tbe a mailer bones which expand from the 
back-bone of a herring. It 1* n*ed to soa- 
pend (he awnings, tkc 




CaowN A nlrer coin of lanooa Eoropean 
cotmtria* synonymous wKh doUai, and td 
abont aa value 

Crown The general titla, or derignation 
of the title, power, or property of tne a<muA 
of E^land. Thus we apeak of the demise of 
tlie crown, crown lands, &c. Crown lands 
were once considered the piivate property of 
tbe soTcreign, to be disposed of as that sore- 
reigD might think proper I butinconse^nenee 
of arrangements of later years, all crown 
eatatet, foiesla, mannrial rights, &o. are the 
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Srop«rty of the public, and are administered 
J a department apecially appropriated to 
that purpose, called the Woods and Forests. 
Their total net revenue in 1838, amounted to 
^^388,642, collected at an expense of lOi 
per cent. 

Crown of an Anchor. — See Anchor, 

Crown of a Cabls. The bights which 
are formed by the several turns* 

Crown Glass. The best kind of window 
glass ; the hardest and most colorless is made 
almost entirely of sand and i^kali, and a little 
lime, without lead or metallic ozyde, except 
a very small quantity of oxyde of manganese. 

Crown Office. Tbe court of queen's 
bench, divided intp the plea side and the 
crown side ; in the plea side it takes cogni- 
sance of civil causes ; in the crown side of 
criminal causes, and is thereupon caUed the 
crown office. 

Crowning. The finishing part of a knot 
made on tbe end of a rope* 

Cruise. A voyage or expedition in quest 
of vessels or fleets of an enemy, which may 
be expected to sail through any particular 
track of the sea at a certain season of the 
year. It is performed by traversing that 
particular track which is cedled the cruising 
latitudes. 

Cruiser. A vessel employed in cruising, 
particularly a small armed vessel which beats 
about channels, harbours, &c., during time 
of war, to protect oor merchantmen, and 
other vessels, from annoyance from a near 
enemy. 

Crutch. A support for the main-boom 
of a sloop, brig or cutter, and for the driver 
boom of a ship when their respective sails 
are furled. Crutches are also bent pieces of 
timber used within a ship for the security of 
the cant pieces abaft. 

Crystal, or Rock Crystal. A trans- 
parent stone, found in certain angular pieces 
or blocks, the basis of which is flint. They 
are used as articles of ornament, both in 
their rough state and when cut and polished; 
also the most transparent of them form su- 
perior spectacle lenses. The clearest and 
most esteemed crystals were found in Mada- 
gascar, but those of Brazil have been of 
late years still more esteemed, and are found 
often in masses of 100 or 200 lbs. weight. 
Fine specimens are also found in Switzer- 
land, and about Auveme, in France. Co- 
lored crystals are common, an example of 
which is the caimgorum of Aberdeenshire. 
Crystal imported pays the following duties : — 
Rough crystal 5 per cent, firopi foreign coun- 
tries, half this from British possessions. Cut 
or manufactured crystal, except beads, 15 per 
cent, wherever brought from ; crystal beads 
hi, per 1000. 

CuBBBS. {KubebenO^. Cubebes'Fr, Cu- 
bebi Ital. Cubebas Sp. Kubebii Rubs. Kaba^ 



beh Arab. JTimieiiAiis Javan.) A berry which, 
when dry, much resembles a pepper-corn, 
though rather longer. It is the produce of 
a species of vine growing exdnsivelyin Java. 
Cubebs have a hot, pungent, aromatic, slight- 
ly bitter taste, and a fragrant, agreeable 
odour. The duty is Id. per lb., and the 
whole duty received from them in 1840 was 
£853. 

Cubit. A measure of length equal to 18 
inches, or the half of a yard, being supposed 
to be the length from tbe elbow to the point 
of the middle finger. 

Cucumber. A well-known fruit, importedr 
in a salted state from Holland, being used 
here by the lower order of the Jews in the 
same manner as sour crout is by the Ger- 
mans. The duty is 10 per cent, or 5 per 
cent., according to the country brought from. 

Cud A. A liquid measure of Arabia, equal 
to 2 gallons English. 

Cudbear. A purple or violet-colored 
powder used in dyeing violet, purple and 
crimson, prepared from a species of lichen 
called Zdchen tartareus, which grows upon 
rocks in many northern countries, particularly 
the north of England, Scotland, Norway 
and Sweden, from which latter two countries 
our chief supply is obtained. It is prepared 
in the same manner, and bears Uie same 
duty as archil. — See Archil, 

Cuddy. A sort of cabin or cook-room in 
the fore-part or near the stem of a lighter, 
or barge of burden. 

CuLLET. The term given to broken glass, 
brought to the glass-house for the purpose 
of being melted up with fresh materials. 

Culm. A term used by dealers in pit- 
coal to denote such coal as -does not cake or 
adhere together. 

CuLVBRiN. A cannon equal to an 18- 
pounder ; a demi-culverin is a 9-pounder. 

Cummin Seed. The seed or fruit of the 
Cuminum cyminumf an umbelliferous plsnt, 
growing abundantly in Sidly and Malta. It 
forms an ingredient in curry powder, and in 
some kinds of cheese ; it has also been used 
medicinally, but is unimportant. It has a 
very peculiar odour, and a bitter aromatic 
taste. The duty is 5«. per cwt. if from a 
foreign country, 2«. from a British pos- 
session. 

CuPEL.-^See Assay. 

CURA90A. A liqueur which derives its 
name from the island of Curafoa. It ia 
prepared in great perfection by the Dutch. 
It derives its flavor from Seville orange- 
peel, with a small quantity of cinnamon and 
mace. 

Currant. The fruit of two spedes of 
ribes, namely Ribes rubrunif which furnishes 
the common red and white currants, and the 
Ribes nt^tim, which produces the black cur- 
rant. The currants of the grocers' shops 
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■re the dried berriea of ■ ipedei of grape 
Mitigated in Zante, Cephalonia, and other 
of the Ionian lalands, the Horea, &c., par- 
tTcnlarl; in the lidni^ of PaCni. The dntf 
upon cnrranti is no leM than £l, 24. 2d. per 
cut., yet the qnantity imported ii yerj 
great, BTenging nearly 200,000 cwt. annaiUy. 
CuKBBNCT. In commercial and monef 
tnuuHCtioni, ii a word of U general import 
ai circDlating medinm, and lignifiei money 

paper. The former ii called meiallie enr- 
leney, the latter paper cnrraacyi In Ame- 
rica and lome parte of the Weit Indiea the 
word enneney aignifieB money of account. 

ConiLEHT. In commerce, ia nsed to ex. 
prcsa the present time ; thtuprice-correntot 
any merchaodiiB ii the known and ocdioary 
price at the time it ia publiahed. 

Cr&KSHT. In naiigatian, a certain pro- 
greaaive motion of the water of the «a, in 
aereral plaoea, by wbinh all bodjea floating 
therein are compelled to alter their conrse 
or velocity, or both, according U> the direc- 
tion of the cnrrent. The ittlniff of a cor- 
icnt ia that point of the compaaa towards 
which the] wateis mn ; and the drift °^ ' 
current is the rate it mns per honr. 

Cttsha. An'eastem weight, equal to about 
5 01. aToirdapoiae. 

Cbstom Housi. Ad office eitablished on 
IhefrontierB of ■ state, or in some chief city 
or port, for Uie reception of cuatomi and datiei 
of importation and exportation imposed on 
merchandizea by the authority of the sore- 
reign, and regidated by torifis or books of 
rate*, lliere are sereral cuitom houses in tlie 
different porta of England, the most consider- 
able of which is that of London, situated on 
the banka of the Thames, in Thames Street. 




It ia under the direction of eominitaionera, 
who hare the cha^e and management of the 
cnalonu ia the aerend port* of England. 
Iiettera, memorials, and petitions to them 
•re addreased as follow* : — 
" To the CtmnHiuionen 

Of Her Majttty't Cuitomt.'" 
A single commianoner, equally of thia and 
other offices, is addressed after Uie following 
exMDpIe:- 

rBoylt," 



CUS 

or more formally, 

"Janet Boyle, Stj., 
" Conminimerqf HtrMajelty'tClaiomi." 

The title of " Hanorabli" is usually pre- 
fixed to the nsme, though the commiasionera 
bare no real claim to it, but merely one of 

Other officers are a lecreUiy, solictor, re- 
ceiver general, comptroller general, surveyor 
general, &c. ; sU holding their places by 
patent, with other inferior officers, appointed 
by warrant from the board of treamry. The 
flags used on the vessels belonging to the 
board of customs are as follows : one of them 
being red, the other blue. 




CvaTouHoDssOrTicEHs. Hion officers 
appointed by the board of customs who are 
employed in collecting the customs dnties. 

CnaTou OF Mirohants, ia the niage of 
merchants relative to biila of exchange, ma- 
rine insurances, the right of survivorship of 
partner*, contracts, agreements, bankrnptcy, 
factorage, &c., and are bo far considered a* 
law as to afford a rule of construction in 
trsnaactionB in trade and commerce, where 
the law ia silent or affords no positive rule for 
decision. 

CusToifa. The duties levied npon oom- 
moditic* imported or exported : tfaeyarelaid 
almost eiclusively upon imported articles, 
idities exported being 



Cut a FsATBsa. A term naei 
for a ship having too broad a bow, 
aay she will not cut a feather, mcai 
■he will not pus through the water 
as to make it foam or froth, which a a 
a narrow bow would do. 

CttT AND KiTN, i* to cut the ci 
make fail without the delay of i 

Cot thb Sail, is to unfurl it ai 
fall down. 
Cdtch,— See Catteku, 



bysailora 

ahen they 

' ig that 



CUT 

CDTTBm. A. imill TCsKl, oemnon in the 

dunnel uid uwind the cout, furniahed wiCb 
one Diut ood a straight running bawiprit. 
that can be run in on the deck occasionaLlf, 
except which, and the largeness of the uila, 
they are ragged much like iloops. Many of 
tbeie reaieli are employed in the ainuggUng 
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trade, and othen einpIoj«d byOa goTerameat 
to aeizetliein. The Utter of vhidi are ei&er 
tuder tbe directioa of th« admiral^ or cua- 
tom house. ColMr a also a saiaU boat used 
by sbipi of war. 

CiTTLsaY. A term lued to dengnnte all 
manner of sharp aod cutting instrument* 
made of iron or steel, as luuTes, forks, aoia. 
sors. ruorg, shean, &e. Slieffi^ ia tbe 
principal teat of the maunfactare of oatlerj, 
though thoM kaivea made in London are 
generally considered of better quality. For 
thii reason the aot 59 Gee, 3. e 7, impoMB a 
penalty of ;^10 per doaen, beaidea fcHfntare, 
upon cutlery for aile, nHrked with the word 
licndon 01 London made, nntesa the artidei 
city of 
Tho 

same act permit* wrought stcd articln to b« 
marked with a hammer, bat forbids inch b 
Bark to be placed upOD any caat article*, 
■nder a penalty of fbrfeitore, and a line of 
£S per doiea. 

CnTWATiR. Thefbremoatpartof a ahip'a 
prow, fanned of an aatemUaga of aereral 
pieoet of timber, to render it broad at tlia 
apper part, where it proieets forward &om 
the stem to open tbe colunui of water aa ths 
ship aaila'along, and also to make her keep to 
windward better when she ia doat haided. 




n sbbreriatton stands tor 
Doctor, Dominna, Denarii 
, eiiee, dollar, 8ie. As 
D.D. doctor ot diriDity ; 
' n. dnne domiiit, the year 
or Lord; ^.i.d. poande, 
in){a, and pence. Sic. ; 
iiiiply daya after sight ; 
w/n months after date i djd 
days after date ; Do. ditto ; Dr. debtor. 

Daqoia. Id ahip -building, a piece of 
timber that crosses aU tbe poppeta of the 
bulge-ways to keep them together. Tbe plank 
that secures the heads of Che puppets is called 
the dagger plant. 

Daoqir Knebb, sometimescalled lodging 
knees. In ihip-buitding are certain pieces. 
whose ^e arma east down and bolt through 
the clamp. 

Dau. a mole or bank where water ia 
confined. 

Dauaobo Goods, are those subject to 
cnatoms duties, though they hare receiTed 
some iojury in their coDTeyence into the 
COimtry, or in the bonded wsrehouse. 

Dahaoeb. In law, tbe recompeaae awarded 
by a jury to a plaintiff in certun forms of 
action, for the loss or damage he has sustained 
by the injury como^ted by die ddendant. 



Dahasi. a woTca fabric prodaeed by a 

particular oonstruction of the loom, in wlucb 
are represented Tarions forms of flowera, 
leaTes, &e. The chief seat of this manuhc- 
tore is DHmfermling in Fifeshire, and Lia- 
burns and Ardoyne near Belfast, aa far as 
linen and cotton damaaka are concerned, and 
SpitallieldB London, for silk dsntaaks. Tbe 
duty npon forngn damasks is lOd. theaqoare 
yard, and upon damask ^per id. per aquare 

Dauabbin. a species of damtdi woven 
with gold and silTer flowers, Bcc. 
Dantiic. a commercial dty and fortress 

on the west bank of the Vistula, ahout fiye 
miles from the Baltic, in tbe goTemment of 
the same name, in the Pmssian proTiace of 
West Prussia, and 300 miles from Beriin. 
It contains about M.OOO inhabitants. Itsfine 
harbour, and advantageous situation, have 
procured it aneiteD>i*e commerce by sea and 
land. There are in this city important ma- 
nofsctories of gold and siiver lace, jJoth, 
woollen atniTs, and cordovau leather. The 
dye houses, sugar refineries, brandy «nd 
other distilleries, Titriol, pntash, &c. manu- 
fiictories, are also considerable. An impor- 
tant article of commerce in Dantaio is com, 
which is brought down tiie Vistula from 



Poland, and exported to Britain, Holland, 
and the Haiue Toxn*. Other Hrticlei of , 
export an timber, leather, waols, fare, &c. 




Dauhak. a resiaoQs enbstance, much 
emplojed in India for cOTCriiig the botlomB 
of vesaels. It is hard, dark colored, and brittle, 
and is eiported ia large quantities from the 
Eastern Peninsala and Malaj to India. It 
eiudea Bpontaneousl; rrom the SAorea ro- 
hvittt, a speciea of piae, and also from other 
treei at a. limilar characIeT. 

Dans. Small trucks used in coal mines. 

Date. In affairs of busiaeBB, implies the 
da; and month of the jear added to tetters 

Diuallj affixed the name of a place wbere the 
same was dated. 

Datk. {Daltet Ft. DalteH Ital. Dalitei 
Sp.) The fhiit of the date palm, Phanix dac- 
iyti/rra, ■ tree which forma the chief object 
(rf cultivation along the verge of the great 
African and Arabian Deserts. A portion of 
this district fields them in sach abondsnce 
aa to have obtained the name of the Land of 
Dates or Bilgnlderid. There are said to be 
upwards of a handred varieties. The fruit ii 
ID geoer*! oval shaped or oblong, of a Terr 
■weet Inacions flavor, and cantaining a bard 
oblong kernel. 




, The tree grows to the height of 50 oi 
fact, with a straight upright stem, throwing 
ont frota the summit a majestic crown o' 
leaves, ind depending from among them it 
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elnsters of fmit, amoontrng to 20 or 30 Ibv. 
weight. In this eoantrj dates areosed as sn 
article of luxury ; but throughout Arabia and 
in Barbarj they form the first necesaarj of 
life, constituting the chief food of the inha- 
bitants. They are exported in large quantities 
from Arabia to India, and a few are brought 
to this conntiy from Barbary. The duty is 
lOt. the cwt., and there were imported in 
1B40, SSlcwt. 

Davit. In shippiDg, a piece of timber 
used as a crane to hoist the flooks of the 
anchor to the top of the bow, without injuring 
the planks of the ship's side as it ascends ; an 
operatioa which by seamen is called fishing 
tbe anchor. Hie anchors being situated on 
both the bows, the davit may be shifted to 
either side, according to the position of that 
anchor on which it is to be employed. 

Day Book. That acconnt hook ioWwhich 
the transactions of business are copied from 
the waito book, and in which the general 
occnrrencea to be entered arc arranged, ac- 
cording to the time in which they occur, and 
also kept day by day. This book is synony- 
mous with joomal. and is the book from 
which proofs of delivery of goods, &c. ara 
admitted in courts of law. 

Dats, Lay AND RuNHiHa. Days sped. 
fied by the contract of chartor party for a 
ship's laying to load or onload her cargo, or 
if 00 particular time be specified, that reason- 
able time which is necessary for the voyage. 
Days of Grace. Days allowed for the 
payment of a promissory note or bill of ex- 
change after it becomes due. The timevariei 
in different conntries. No days of grace are 
allowed upon bills payable at light, but opon 
all others in this country three days are al- 
lowed, eicept when the third day falls upon 
a Sunday, Good Friday, Christmas-day, or a 
fast appiHated by proclamation, when the bill . 
becomes payable on the second day of grace. 
Day's Work. In navigation, the reckon, 
fng or acconnt of a ship's course and dis- 
tance run during 24 hoars, or from noon to 
noon, according to tbe roles of trigonometry. 
DiAD Eye. A sort of rotind, Battish, 
ick, usually encircled by a rope or 
an iron band, and pierced with 
three holes through the flat 
part, in order to receive a rope 
called the lanyard, which passing 
throngb three corresponding 
holes in another dead eye creates 
a purchase employed forvarioua 
OSes, but chiefly to extend the 
iliroudi and itayt, otherwise 
called the standing rigging. 
The dead eye used for (he stay! 
has only one bole, which how. 
ever is large enough to receive 
(en or twelve tnms of the lan- 
yard. This is termed a heart, 
IS 
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D»D Liosis. Id ihip-baiUiiiB, ire 
itroDg wooden porU. rnide eiutlj to At tho 
cibiD irindiiwa, in which Chej >ni filed *t Itae 
ipprosch of m ilonn, the glsM framei being 
Uken out, wbich would otherwise be ihxt- I 
tered bj the lurgei, and luffer great qiunti- ^ 
tin of watrr to pour into the ibip. i 

DiJkD RicioMiNO. Id Dnigation, the 
judgment or eitimitioD which ii made of the 
pUra where the shigi ia aitnited, without any 
ohaerraCion of the heaienly bodiet. It ii 
diacovered by the diatance she baa mo hy the 
It^. and the conne she baa iteered bjr the 
eonipasi, and by rectiFjing theae data by the 
nanal allowancBS for drift, leeway, Ski., ae- 
cordiag to the ibip'a known time. 

DiAD RoPBi. On board ibip are thoae 
which do not ma io any block. 

DaAD Watbk. The eddy of water which 
appear! like little wbirlpoola, cloaing in with 
the ehip'a atero aa ahe nil* through it. 

DaAD Wind. The wind right againat Oic 
■hip, or that blowing from the very point ahe 

DaAD Wood. Certain btocka of timber 
laid Dpon the keel, particnlarly at the ex- ' 
tmnitiea fore and aft, where the pieces are 
placed upon each olIiBr to a coniiderable 
beight, becaiue the ship >a there ao narrow aa 
not to admit of the two half timbera. which 
■re therefore acored iDlo thia dead wood, 
where the angle of the fioor tltabers gradnally 
diminiahea ai approaching the atem and item 
poat. 

Dbad WoBKa. A name technically given 
by abip hnihieri to all that part of a ibip 
which ia abora the water when ahe ia laden. 

Dbaden a Skip's Way. To impede bar 
ptogreaa throagh the water. This ia either 
done by aetting the saila w that they ihall act 
contrary to each other, or letting out a drag 
aheet. {See Draff SAeel.y A atrong current, 
ortheadheeionof ahell fiih to the ahip'a bot- 
tom will alao materially deaden a ahip'a way. 

DiAD FasfOBT. The lam stipulated in 
the charter party to be paid by the freighter 
of gooda in caae he is unwilling or unable to 
load the cargo. To entitle Cha owner or mat- 
ter to aach dead freight, the master mnat bare 
waited Uie days agreed on by the charter 
party, and baie made hia regular protests. 

DiAD Wkiobt. a Dams given to an ad- 
vance by the bank of England to gOTemment, 
on account of the half.pay and peaaiona of 
retired officers of the army and navy, .^t the 
end of the French war in 1815 thia aum 
amounted to nearly £b, 000 ,000 per annum; 
but gOTBraroeot wishing to reliere the revenue 
of thia heavy yearly bnrden. and to spread it 
more equally over the forty-fire yeara which 
it waa calculated the average duration of ^e 
bfe of the claimants would be, proposed to 
nehangs it fbr annuities continuing that 
period, <rf ;e2,800,000 pw annom. The 
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bank after * time advanced to goTemmnit 
:fl3,aU9.419, for which tbey receive an aa- 

nnity of :t585, 740 for forty-foor yrara, end- 
in; October 10, IBG7. 

Dbalb aa. Dial Boakdb. (Ditlat Ger. 
DeeltnDa. TiljorSw. Planrhn ntncei Vr. 
Tmelt Ital. l)<uki Rua.) Fir planka oaed in 
carpentry cut fttim the trunka of pine trees. 
They are imported from Cbriatiama, Peters- 
burg, Sweden, Taiioui ports on the Baltic, 
and from N. America. Those from Christiana 
are reckoned the beat. The Piiau tglvetlrU 
or wild pine, ia in thia country uioally called 
the Scotch fir, from being abnudaat in that 




AfJ'^i 



country, and of the same repute there, aa the 
Engliah oak is in the south. The timber which 
this tree produces ia called red deal or yellow 
deal, according to its color. It ia durablo 
because full of turpentine, easily worked, of 
atraighl grain and large aiao. The moat con- 
venieot form in which it is imported ia that 
of deals. The word deal hai become the 
common name for all sorts of pine timber. 
That called white deal.ia produced from a' 
totally different tree, called i'inai abiti, or 
more properly, Abiu nmamunif, the aproc« 
fir, and also JMn «Tceba, Che Norway fir. 
{Ste Burgundy PUeh). The Ruaaian sUndard 
deal is 12 feet long, 11 inches wide, and H 
inRh Chick; lODfeet of li plank makeaload. 
A Chriaciana atandard deal ia 11 feet long, 
(they are uanally cut an inch or two ander 
12 feet, and considered in the timber yarda 
aa 12feetdeBlB,)9inches wide, and 2) inches 
thick ; but there are deals both longer and 
shorter than the ^above, but nsuaUy of the 
same acantling. If 1 1 inches wide tbey are 
planka. and are of a different aort of timber, 
called technically pine. Thia ia the produce 
of the Weymouth pine, a tree which growa 
in some parts of the United States, sad ^ao 
from Chewhite hemlock apmcB of New Bmns- 
wick, which is often imported in inunensa 
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logs. Deals must be more than 7 inehes in 
width, otherwise they are called battena, and 
more than 6 feet in length ; those pieces of 
timber less than 6 feet are called deal endt. 
The duties upon deals, boards, deal ends, and 
planks, are as follows, per long hundred of 

six score : — 

* Not above Above 1 1 & 
l|-in. thick, under 3-in. 

Kotabov«6-ft.loiig £.8 9 9.... £.4 18 10 

Above Sand not above 9-rt.. 3 14 I.... 78 8 

9-ft. » 12-ft.. 4 18 10.... 9 17 8 

12-(t. 15-ft.. 6 3 6.... 13 7 1 

: l5'tL 18-fl.. 7 8 3.... 14 16 6 

18-ft. 81 ft.. 8 12 11.... 17 5 U 

The above are not to exceed 9 inches in 
width, or a proportionately greater duty will 
be levied. The Swiss deals are imported 
under the name of belly boards, and used 
for the sounding boards of musical iastra- 
ments. 

Debenture. A term used at the custom 
house to signify the certificate subscribed by 
the customs'officers, and given to the exporter 
of goods on which a bounty or drawback is 
allowed, bearing that the exporter has com- 
plied with the required regulations, and that 
he is entitled to such bounty or drawback. 
The owners of goods are required to testify 
on the back of tke debenture that the goods 
are really to be exported, and not landed in 
any other British port. AH debentures must 
be on 5ff. stamps, except those for bounty on 
the exportation of linens and sail-cloths ex- 
empted from duty. 

Debits. In commercial language, the 
sums due for goods sold on credit. 

Debit Side or Debtor Side. The left- 
hand side of an account on which are entered 
the debits or sums owing. 

Debt. A sum due from one person to 
another, in consequence of work done, or 
money or goods received, for which payment 
has not been made. The person indebted is 
called the debtor. 

Deca, Deci. Deca is ten times anything, 
and deci a tenth part of anything, particularly 
used in the French system of weights and 
measures.^See France. 

-Decime. a money of account in France, 
being equal to 10 cents, or a tenth part of a 
franc, and equivalent in value to Id, English. 

Deck. The planked floors of a ship, which 
connect the sides together, and serve as dif- 
ferent platforms to support the artillery and 
lodge the men, as also to preserve the cargo 
from the sea and run. Decks are distin- 
guished by their position and structure, as the 
itnoer gun deck, middle deck, upper deck or 
main deck, and the quarter deck, which is 
above this last. k. flush deck implies a con- 
tinued floor laid from stem to stern, upon one 
line, without any stops or intervals. A half 
deck is the underpart of the quarter deck of 
« ship of war, contained between the foremost 



bulk head of the cabin or ward room, and 
the break of the quarter deck. In colliers, 
the steerage itself is called the half deck, and 
is usually the habitation of the ship's crew. 
The epar deck in frigates and men of war, 
converted into troop ships, is that continued 
in a straight line from the quarter deck to 
the forecastle, and appropriated for the re- 
ception of spars, under which the hammocks 
are stowed away and the crew sleep.— See 
Orlop, Foreeaetle, Poop, ifc. 

Decker, relates to the sice of a vessel of 
force, as a two or three decker, carrying two 
or three entire rows of cannons. 

Decree. An order usually made by a 
superior power for the regulation of a sub- 
ordinate one. Decrees in chancery are the 
determinations of the lord chancellor upon a 
full hearing of the merits of a cause. 

Deed. A written contract sealed and de- 
livered. It must be written before the seal 
and delivery, otherwise it is no deed; and 
after it is once formally executed by the parties, 
nothing can be added or interlined; and there- 
fore if a deed .be sealed and delivered with a 
blank left for the sum, which the obligee flUs 
up after sealing and delivery, this will render 
the deed void. The stamp duty upon deeds 
of all kinds is £\ lbs,, and for every 1080 
words above the first j^l bs, extra. 

Deep. The ocean generally : and in the 
north of Europe of the same import as gulf 
to the south. 

Deep Waisted. The distinguishing form 
of a ship's decks, when the quarter deck or 
forecastle are elevated from 4 to 6 feet above 
the level of the upper or main deck, so as to 
leave a vacant space, called the waist on the. 
middle of the upper deck. 

Deer Skins, undressed, pay an import 
duty of Id. per skin; Indian ditto, half 
dressed, 2d. ; and tanned, tawed, or in way 
dressed, 6</. One half less than each of these 
amounts if from British possessions. 

Del Credere. An engagement by an in- 
surance broker, for an additional premium, 
to guarantee the insured against the conse- 
quences of the failure of the underwriter; 
or in a more general sense it is the engage- 
ment of one person for the solvency of 
another with whom he bargains. If an agent 
sell goods to a person in good credit and re- 
pute, he is not responsible to his principal 
for loss should that person fail, or not make 
good his payments. So also a house-agent, 
if he let a house to a respectable man, and 
that house becomes injured by the tenant, or 
if the latter does not pay his rent, but runs 
away, the agent is not liable, unless it ie 
by his fault or negligence that such things 
have occurred ; but if he hold a del credere 
commission he becomes absolutely re8poasi*> 
ble ; but even then he cannot be sued foi* 
such, if the purchaser or tenant can be fooadi 
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J htYB been 
nted to proenre paTinent from him, or until 
he ii I deholter. 

DiLBOATioN. tn the civil tsw, the act by 
trhidi ■ debtor tmufera to (nother purtj the 
iatf to pay, at » creditor makei o*er to b 
tliird pirtj the ri|bt to recelTS payment of a 
debt or mm of money. 

DiLrr Ok Dblt. A coeiMEpedei of pot- 
tery, or that well known u being of ■ red 
color, coTered orer with a white enamel, nied 
for pani, jara, and other common articles. 
This ware waa originally made at Delft, a 
town in South Holland ; hence the name. 

Di[.rTEB.T. In ererj action brought for 
gooda lold, it ia incombent upon the plaintiff 
to proTe that rach goodi were alio dehvered, 
either to the party, Ui aerrant, or aomeper- 
aon anthoriied to receive them. In executing 
■ deed alio a detiTHiy becomei ueceaaaiy, 
withont which the deed is of no effect. 



DEN 

flab. He trade of Denmark ii Ter; bcon- 
riderable, though the Danea are great camera 
for other nationa ; hence they have a largo 
amount of ahipping. It ii aJao one of the 
mott conaiderable marine powen, a cir- 
cumatance rendered the more important by 
beiog iituated at the month of the Baltic. 
One reaaon why Denmark baa but little trade 
with the other nationa of Europe ia the ei' 
tent and wide diitribution of her colonic*. 
Theae are St. Croix, St. Thomaa, and St. 
John, in the WeaC Indici | Tranqnebar, near 
Madras { Serampoor, near Calcutta; and a 
few forta npon the Coaat of Guinea; tbna 
being enabled to command the products of 
both Indiea, and of a part of Africa, without 
the inlerrentioD of any other nation. Theae 
mrcomatancea have giien to Denmark a de- 
gree of importance beyond that of the ma- 
jority of the German Statea The national 
Btandard ia aa follawa — 



Dim I a AAA. — See Gtiitma. 

DiMDB>Aoa. An allowance made to the 
nuuter of aahipbytbemerchanta, forhaTuig 
detained him longer in port than the time ' 
prerioualy appointed and agreed on for hii 
departure. The rate of thia alloWanoe ia 
generally aettied in the charter party. 

DauvkBaa. In law.adifferenceof opinion 
between two partie* on a matter of law. It 
confeaaea the tinth of the (acta alleged, but 
deniea the legal conaeqaeuce* inferred by the 
opposite party from theae facta. Demnirera 
■re either general or ipecial. 

DiNABi. A moneyofacconntat Leghorn, 
equivalent to llf. Engliab. 

DaNiEB. A amall French coin, of which 
there were twelve to a aol. 

Dehizbn. An alien bom, who baa received 
lettera patent lo make him an Engliah aab- 
ject. He may take landa by parehaae or 
demiae, hot cannot hold offices and tmati, 
nor receive lauda from the crown. 

Denhabi. a kingdom lyinr to the NW. 
of Europe, between 53° and SB'^N., and 18° 
and 13° E., conaisting of the islands of Zea- 
land, Funen, and others, at the entrance of 
the Baltic sea, Jutland north and aonth, 
Holstdn, Lauenbnrg, Sec., altogether con- 
taining abont two milHona of inhabiCanta. 
Under the word CopenAaptn ia given a gene- 
ral account of the commerce of the country, 




dicative of the naval and merchant 

aervice are nnmeroua -, the chief of them are 
repreaented beneath : — 






i, and Bat. The 



chief dependence of the inhabitants 
agriculture, which ia oarried on with induatry 
■nd aucceas with all kinds of corn and ordi- 
nary fruits, while the rearing of stock, par- 
Uciilarly horaei, ia carried on extensively. 
The fiaheriea are alao of conaiderable Im- 
portance, especially that i^ berringa and cod 




Uh Dulib mfrcbut, oDlui Id ilie Mfdllarmtun, 
Htiaii lbs B*l F. l> •ubiUIulad ; D U Ilia flag «( Ul* 

The flag iodicatiTe of a pilot ii oi under ; 
the fonr aqtureB being in chig, ■■ well oi Uie 
groDiid of k11 other flagi, or a red color : — 




DiPABTUBB. In DtTigntion, the eutiDg 
or vcfting of ■ ghip in reapeet to the nie: ' 
dian she departed or tailed from, and 
reckoned on a parallel of latitude, ao that if 
a ship asil due north or toath she makei 
dqiartnni, and her diitance and diS'ersDce 
Utitnde are the aame ; bat if ahe nil due 
ea<t or weat she makes no difference ol lati- 
tade, and her departure and diatance are tht 

DaposiT. A certain ram adiranced in pari 
payment, or anj thing left ai lecnritj.— See 
i^ BayJi. 

Dbposition. In law, the teitimonr of i 
witneaa pnt down in writing, in aoiwer h 
interrogatoriea lagallf eihibited far that pnr- 

Depth or A Sail. The extent of the 
■qnare raila from the head rope to the foot 
rope, or the length of the after-leech of a 
ilaj lul or boom sail ; in other words, it la 
the eitent of the longest cloth of canTas in 

DinaLiCT. Any thing left or foraak«ii, 
partimlarlj Teasels found at sea, with no one 
in them, are called derelicts. Of these he 
admiralt; haa the custody, and the owner 
may recover tbem within a year and a day 
An allowance is made fbr the aalyage of de 
relict vessels, where it has been attended 
with danger. 

DnnniCE. A tackle oied at the onCer 
Qoartcr of the mizen yard, ccniisting of a 
doable and single block, connected by a fall 
also a disgonal shore, as a sapport to sheers 

DaaiaMB ob FATTBBNe, for varioos art 
dea of manafactnre, may be rendered the 
snbloct of copyright, and thns secured fo a 
limited time for the excintive oae of the in 
ventor. There is a copyright in patterns on 
textile fabrics for three months after pub 
cation by manafacture and sale, provided he 
name of the proprietor be printed at each 
end. Copyright, extending to one yea and 
tn some cases to three years, ia granted in 



DIA 

certain other mannfaetnrei, (2 and 3 Tict. 
c 17.) For eiample, designs for modelling, 
casting, embossment, ehaaing, engraving, or 
any odier kind of impression or ornament on 
any article of mannfacture, being of any metal 
or mixed metals,are copyright for three years. 
The proprietor mnit n^ister hia design and hit 
name ; and every article pablished by him, on 
which sach design is used, mnat have thereon 
the name of the first roistered proprietor, 
the number of the design in the register, and 
the date of registration. The author of every 
design is coaudered the proprietor, unless be 
have executed the work for or on behalf of 
another, or unless he have sold it tn another. 
Any one using copyright designs, without 
leave from the proprietor, forfeits not lea* 
than £5, and not more than £30. 

DxTiATioM. In marine insurance, is a de- 
parture, withont l^al eoniae, from the regni 
lar course of a voyage, which deviation in- 
capacitates the insiued from recovering in 

Dial Plateb. — See Cloei. 

DiAuoND. {Diamaiit Fr. Ger. Do. Da. 
Sw. ; also Dtmond Sw. Diamanit Ital. Sp. 
Fort. Almat Ruit. Hira Hind.) Tbe moit 
valuable, the hardest, and most brilliant of 
the predoos stonee. It is found only in three 
conntries in the world, Hindooatan, Borneo, 
and Broiil, from which latter country Enrope 
is at present entirely lupplied. The long 
celebrated diamond minea of Golconda in 
India are now eihanated, and the diamond 
grounds of Brazil, which are a apace of abont 
16 league! around Tejnco, in the province of 
SerrodoTUo, are even now greatly less pro- 
ductive than formerly. When first worked, 
they yielded the enormous quantity of more 
than 1000 onncei of diamonds per annam, 
bat now they do not snpply more than about 
170 ounces in a corresponding time. The 
diamonds of Brazil are found among aUnvial 
in the river Jiqnitonhonha, which flows 
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neariy u broftd u the Thamci at Windsor. 
What worked, the channel is turned aside 
either by canals or pumps, and the earth from 
the bottom dog oat. The mud is then laid 
in heaps by the side of a flooring divided into 
Tarions compartments, into each of which a 
current of water is admitted ; while this passes 
through the mud is kept in constant motion 
by raking it, till the earthy particles are 
washed away. The negro stationed at each 
compartment then commences a diligent 
March after the diamonds ; and when he finds 
one, he holds it up for the overseer to take 
it. Three overseers placed on high seats com- 
mand a view of the whole group, and the 
negroes are frequently changed from one 
compartment to another, lest they should 
thrust a diamond into a comer, and return 
to take it away. There is an infinite variety 
in the sue of the diamond ; some do not 
weigh more than J of a grain, while two or 
three are found in the course of the year 
which weigh from 17 to 20 carats. A carat 
being the peculiar weight for diamonds, and 
equal to 4 diamond grains ; these are smaller 
than the troy grain by about ^. Diamonds 
may be landed without report, entry or war- 
rant. Tlieir use is not merely that of orna- 
ment, but even of greater consumption in the 
arts of the lapidary, and by the glazier for 
the cutting c^ glass. 

Di APBR. A linen damask, commonly used 
for table cloths, napkins, &c. ; manufactured 
chiefly in Ireland, Scotland and Germany. 

Dick. Cubical pieces of bone or ivory, 
marked with firom one to six spots on the 
various faces, and used in the playing of 
various games of chance. The regulations of 
the sale and manufacture of dice are similar 
to those on cards. (See Cards,) Every pair 
of dice pays a duty of 20t., and all pieces of 
ivory, bone, or other matter, used in any game, 
having letters, figures, tpoU, or other marka 
denoting a game of chance marked thereon, 
to be considered dice ; and if more than six 
chances are signified t)n any one piece, then 
such piece to be charged with the full duty 
of a pair of dice. (9 Geo. 4, c 18.) 

DiMB. A coin and money of account in 
the United States, equivalent to the tenth 
part of a doiiar. 

DiMiTT. A cotton fabric marked with 
ribs, bands, or lines along it, used chiefly for 
bed furniture. 

Dinar or Dinar Bisti. An imaginary 
money of account in Persia. 

DiNBRO. A money of account in Spain. 

DiNNAGB.'^See Dunmage. 

Dip ov thb Maonbtic Nbbdlb. An 
angle wiiich a magnetic needle makes with 
the plane of the horizon, when poised on its 
centre of gravity, and at liberty to turn in the 
vertical plane. A needle so poised is called a 
dipping needle, and is represented annexed ; ' 



when on the equator neither end dipt or pre* 
ponderates, but proceeding towards either 
magnetic pole, that end of the needle wfaicii 
goes by the same name as the pole we are 
travelling to dips downwards, more and more 
as we approach that magnetic pole, until it 
stands quite perpendicular, when it is known 
that it stands over the pole itself. 




Dip or THB Horizon. The apparent 
depression of the sea at a distance, owing to 
the height of the spectator above the surface. 
In calculating a ship's position by the rulea 
of navigation it is of great consequence to 
make proper allowance for the dip, as the cal- 
culations of persons taking an observation 
from the deck of a ship, 10 feet above the 
surface, will have a very different result to one 
taken at half the height, trivial as the differ- 
ence may appear to an ordinary spectator. 

DiRBCTOR. A person nominated to the 
management of the affairs of a commercial 
or other public company. 

DiscHAROB A Ship, to. Signifies to un» 
lade her, or to take out her stores, &c. 

Discount. A premium paid for ready 
money, when by agreement or the usages of 
trade it is understood that credit is given. A 
bill or note is said to be discounted when a 
third party, in respect of the credit of the 
names on it, agrees to pay its contents to the 
holder before it becomes due, deducting the 
interest, and in some cases a commission for 
trouble and expense. Discount, in arith- 
metic, is the difference between a sum of 
money due at a future time, and its present 
value, and the rule for finding it is this : — ^As 
the amount of ;^100, increased by the inte- 
rest at the rate and time given, is to such 
interest, so is the original debt to its discount 
required. Thus the discount upon j^lOO for 
a year at 5 per cent, is £^ 15«. 2f<f., for 

If £105 : £5 :: £100 : £4 15s. 2fd. 
less than the interest upon the same sum by 
4«. 9i(f. The usual way, however, of cal- 
culating discount is by considering it the 
same as the interest- would have been ; an 
erroneous calculation, which adds to the 
profits of the discounter of bills, but to the 
loss of him who allows a discount on account 
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of ready money for goods, &e., thoagh the 
, system being understood by all parties no 
real injury is done. Disconnt in trading 
transactions and the stocks also signifies a 
decline in price or yalue ; thus we say that 
the shares of a certain company are at a dis- 
count, meaning thereby that they haye fallen 
in yaloe from their original sum. In this 
sense discount is opposed to premium, and 
here the per eentage is not'considered ; thus 
^50 shares of a railway may be at 4 discount, 
when the yalue of each share would be j^46, 
or they may be at 4 premium when their 
yalue would be increased to £b4 each. 

Dishonor. An expression made use of, 
when bills of exchange, &c. are refused' ac- 
ceptance or payment. 

Di8M ANTLS A Ship. To uurig her, and 
take out all her stores, guns, &c. in readi- 
ness tor being laid up in ordinary, or for any 
other purpose. 

BisiCASTSD. The state of a ship depriyed 
of her masts, whether by design or accident. 

DiSTULSR. A person who conducts a 
distiURtory process, particularly a person who 
manufiictures malt spirit, and therefore often 
called a malt distiller. A distiller in England 
must occupy premises in or near a market 
town, i>f the annual rent of j^20 in the least, 
(6 Geo. rV, c 80,) and no still can be used 
of less capacity than 400 gallons ; also a dis- 
tillery cannot be carried on upon the same 
premises with the business of a rectifier, 
brewer, sweets maker, yinegar maker, cider 
maker or sugar refiner, or communicating 
therewith, or within a quarter of a mile of a 
rect^ng house. Distillers are required to 
haye their yarioua apparatus in prescribed 
forms, with proper dipping holes to take 
samples, &e. Eyery distiller is required to 
take out an annnid license from the excise, 
which costs j^lO. He must make entry of 
his premises and utensils, distinguishing 
tiiem by particular letters or numbers. He 
must not brew or distil on a Sunday, nor 
brew and distil at the same time. He must 
giye six days notice at the commencement 
of each season of working, and six hours 
BOtioe preyioQs to each brewing ; and six 
hours after such brewing must declare the 
true kind and quantity of raateriids used. 
The worts of two or more brewings must not 
be mixed together. When the worts are 
collected, their grayky and quantity are to be 
detiyered, and no yeast or ferment is to be 
added for two hours afterwards. Eight hours 
notice is required preyiously to the remoyal 
of wash from the fermenting back to the 
wash charger, besides numerous other regu- 
lations tedious in themselyes, yet by no 
means unnecessary. For further particulars 
see Rectifier and 8pirit,^^Bateman*» Excite 
(^Jieer^M Mmnual. 

Distillation. The objects of distillation 



as a trade are diiefly spirituous liquors, and 
those waters impregnated with the essential 
oils of plants, commonly called simple dis- 
tilled waters. The making of the oils them- 
selves, as well as the production of yarions 
acids, coal naphtiia, and the spirits of tur- 
pentine, are no less the object of distillation, 
though these are not generally included in 
the business of the ordinary distiller, but 
form distinct trades under totally different 
regulations, and for the most part carried on 
abroad. The distillation of compounds, spi- 
rits, and waters, is reckoned a different branch 
of business, and those who carry it on are 
called rectijfiers. (See Recii/ier,) The diffe- 
rence howeyer, though it exists among com- 
mercial people, and is subjected to d^erent 
excise regulations, is not at all founded on 
the nature of the operation, compound spi- 
rits being for the most part made, and the 
simple spirits being rectified by the yery 
same operations by which they are first dis- 
tilled, or at least with yery trifling alterations. 
Distillation may be thus briefly described :-— 
A sort of beer is made of malt and barley 
mixed ; no hops are used. This ferments, 
and is then called wash. It is when fer- 
mented pumped into a etilli fire is applied 
beneath, and the liquor is made to boU. 
While boiling, its spirituous particles, and 
which have arisen from the fermentation, pass 
off oyer the head of the still in the form of 
steam. This is made to troyerse a twisted 
metal pipe, called a woim, which is kept cold 
by being immersed in a tub of flowing water. 
In traversing this pipe the steam becomes 
condensed into an impure spirit, called low 
trtnef, which runs out at the lower end of 
the worm. The low wines is re-distilled along 
with potass, when it becomes purer and 
stronger. It is then called rectified spirit, 
and is the spirit supplied to the rectifier for 
further purifying, and to the publican to be 
sold as whiskey. 

Distraint or Distrbss for Rbnt, is 
a remedy given by law to a landlord to seize 
the goods of his tenant upon the premises, 
to sell the same within a certain period, and 
to reimburse himself for the rent in arrear 
and the charges consequent upon the distress. 
A distress may be taken upon all goods found 
on the premises, whether belonging to the 
tenant or to a stranger, but not money un- 
less m a bag, nor dogs, deer, rabbits, &c., 
nor things fixed to the freehold, as chimney 
pieces, mill-stones, forges, &c. Neither 
what is in actual use, as the horse a man is 
riding, and the tools he is working with. The 
goods of a carrier are also exempt, the tools 
and implements of a man's trade, as the 
books of an author, the presses md types of 
a printer, or the loom of a weaver. It has 
been recently held, however, that tools are 
only exempt when the owner or his servants 
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are actually uaing them, and when there is a 
■uiBciency of other property. The other 
exemptions are clothes which a person is 
wearing, cloth in a tailor's shop, yarn in a 
weaver's, paper in a printer's, and a horse 
to be shod at a smith's. Every distress must 
be made in the day time, and not at any time 
if the arrears are tendered. When there is 
not enough taken at a first distress, a seoond 
may afterwards be levied. No outer door 
can be broken open to effect a distress. Land- 
lords may follow goods of a tenant, fraudu- 
lently removed to prevent a distress, within 
thirty days next after the removal, and the 
tenant so removing shall forfeit double their 
value. Distresses are levied in the following 
manner : — The landlord himself, or some 
person as his bailiff, by an authority from 
him in writing, may make the distress. The 
landlord or broker entering the premises takes 
hold of some article, saying at the same time, 
" I seize this chair, table, &c. (whatever it 
may be) in the name of all the goods in this 
house, for the sum of £***, being rent, &c." 
He then makes an inventory of the whole, or 
sufficient part, to cover the rent and expenses, 
leaves a notice with the tenant, or at his 
house, of the distraint, with a copy of the 
inventory. The goods may be removed im- 
mediately, but it is most usual to leave a man 
in possession, and let him remain there till 
you are entitled by law to sell the goods, 
which is on the sixtii day inclusive after the 
distress is made. If there be no allowance 
of, or agreement for further time, the land- 
lord searches, at the expiration of five days, 
at the sheriff's office, to see if the goods have 
been replevied; if not, and the rent and 
charges still remain unpaid, the goods are ap- 
praised, and very often sold to the appraiser 
himself, who most frequently is the broker 
who has seized them ; thus he gets the goods 
at his own price. From the value paid for 
them, the expenses are deducted, the rent 
paid, and the surplus, if any, handed over to 
the tenant. Brokers who seize for amounts 
nnder ;^20 are entitled by law to the fol- 
lowing charges only : — Levying distress, 3«. ; 
man in possession, 2«. 6d, per d^y ; appraise- 
ment, 6d, in the pound. Stamp, the lawful 
amount thereof. If the goods are sold by 
auction they are entitled to 10«. for adver- 
tisements, if any, and 1«. in the pound for 
auctioneer's charges. The distrainer is not 
to charge for any act not really done, and he 
must give a copy of his charges to the tenant. 
Persons aggrieved may appeal to any justice 
of the peace. 

Ditto. A term derived from the Italian 
word dettOf that which has been said, and 
used in accounts and catalogues to avoid 
repetition. It is often abbreviated into do» 

Dividend. The name given to the pay- 
ment made to creditors out of the estate of a 



bankrupt, and to the annual interest payable 
npon the national debt and public funds. 

DoBBA. A gold coin of Portugal, worth 
about £3 lis, sterling. 

Dock. An artificial basin by the side of a 
port or harbour, made convenient either for 
the building or repair of shipping, or it is a 
place legalised by act of parliament, where 
vessels from particular parts of the world are 
compelled, or find it convenient to resort for 
the purpose of discharging or loading their 
cargoes. Docks go by various names, ac- 
cording to the uses made of them, particu- 
larly of Vfei docks, and dry, graving, or 
repairing docks. The former are extensive 
baBins formed adjacent to rivers and harbours, 
with which they are connected by means of a 
lock and flood gates, so that vessels may re- 
main afloat at all times of the tide. Graving 
docks are only of sufficient size to hold one, 
or at most two vessels at the same time. This 
is the kind of dock in which state and other 
ornamental barges are laid up to defend them 
from the weather, and also in which the hulks 
of ships and other large aquatic carrisges are 
laid up during the process of building and 
repairing. 

Dock Yards. Arsenals containing all 
sorts of naval stores and timber for ship- 
building. In England the royal dock yards 
are at Chatham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Deptford, Woolwich, and Sheemess, where 
the queen's ships and vessels of war are ge- 
nerally moored during peace, and such as 
want repairing are taken into the docks, 
examined and fitted for service. 

DocKBT. A short memorandum or sum- 
mary affixed to larger paper, or a bill of di- 
rection tied to goods, showing the place 
where, and the person to whom they are to 
be delivered. Striking a docket is when a 
creditor lodges in the bankruptcy office his 
affidavit that his d^tor is a bankrupt. This 
is the first process of making a bankrupt.— 
See Bankrupt. 

Doctor's Commons. — See College qf 
dviliane, 

Doo. This well-known domestic animal 
forms one of the subjects of the assessed 
taxes ; the following rates being charged 
against the possessors of the various kinds. 
A greyhound pays £l annually; hound, 
pointer, setter, spaniel, terrier or lurcher, 
where two or more are kept, of whatever de- 
nomination the same may be, except grey- 
hounds, 14«. each ; every other dog, where 
only one is kept, 8«. Persons compounding 
for their hounds are charged ^36. Dogs 
employed wholly in the care of sheep or cat- 
tle, provided they are not of the descriptions 
chargeable with the duties of £l and 14«. 
above mentioned, also dogs under six months 
old are exempt from duty. Dog skins are 
used as the foundation of common hats, and 
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to malie b peculiar kimi of brnah for the 
painUr'i qh. Very few skma boirenr are 
Lnported ; thi dutj U 2d. or Id. per dozen 
■kini, according to the pUce vhencc the; uv 
brought. 

DoGOsa., A Datch fishiDg tcbuI, nRTi- 
gated in the German ocean. It li equipped 

meat, and gomewhit [«Mmble» a ketch. It 
ii priadpallir need for fiabiag on the Dogger 
bank. The eailon are called dogger men. 




Doe Vans. A email vane, compoaed of 
thread, cork, and feathers, taateoed on the 
end of a half pike,and placed oathsneather 
gunwale to steer a stup by when aailiag on * 

DotT. The ancient Scattiah penny piece, 
of which twelve were equal to Iil. Engliah. 
Two of them were equal to the bodle, and sii 
to the hanbee. There was also in Lower 
Germany a smidl coin, called dmi, (pra- 
nouDced like doit,) and dulcAea, the diminu- 
tive of dent. 

Dollar. A coin of Tsriaaa «alue, gene- 
lully the largeat aUier coin in a country. 
•The dollar of England is the crown piece, 
and norlh 5i. The Spanish dollar ii worth 
4r.2d. The doUar of Che United Statea varies 
a halfpenny, or from that to a penny in value, 
according to the year of coinage; the best 
ii thatof 1798, valued at 4*. 4'3Sif. The 
ordinary American dollar is now valued at 
it. Hd. Id moat European states thii coin 
is called rii-dallar, under which name other 
particulars are given. 

DouBTT. A thin kind of flaDDcI, of which 
the weft ii wool, the warp bdng composed 
of cotton. It ii chiefly used for shrouda and 
the lining of coffins. 

DouiHao, St.— See Hayti. 

DOHIHtCA. One of the largest and mof 
important of the West India Islands, with ai 
area of abont 2S0 iqnare miles, add contain 
b^ 18,600 Inhabitants, of which the Europeai 
population does not amount to more than 800, 
therett bring for the most part slaves. The 
ooutry ii inoantaiDouB ana ragged, lu ei- 
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porta are sugar, mm, molasiet, coffee, timber 

id sulphur, amounting sltogetfaer in value 

j£74,8l}0 annaally, while Its imports, and 

hich are chiefly of manufactured Biidsh 

goods, average nearly the same sum. Jt is 

governed by a lieutenant-govemor, a council 

of eight members, and an assembly of twenty. 

The chief town li Plymouth. Hit following 

' the colonial teal at I>Dmiaica :— 




Double a Cape, to. In navigation, the 
act of Bailing roand or passing beyond it, so 
that the point of land sepaiatea the aliip from 
her former situation, or lies between her and 
any distant object. 

DooBLOOK. The most common Spanish 
and American gold coin, of the same weight 
as their silver dollar. It weighs 417-7 troy 
grains, which contain 365'5 grains of purs 
meUl. ItisvalnBdat£3 4j, Thereorealso 
half and quarter douhloona of proportionate 

Douse, to. To lower or slacken suddenly, 
expressed of a sail in a squall of wind, on 
ei tended hawser. &c. 

Dovaa os Dovon. The chief of the 
Kentish cinque porta, and the point of Eng- 
land nearest to the French coast, it being only 
21 miles thence to Calais. Dover was there- 
fore always a place of importance, though 
C an early period than at present. 




It does not possess the naval advantagea of 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and other great naval 
depckts, being situated at a boisterous part of 
the chancel, surrounded by a rock; coast, and 
notaffording sufficient protection to shipping. 
Its harbour, although much improved of late 
years, does not admitvessela ofmorethan4 
or bOO tons, and this only at high tide. The 
trade therelfore of Dover is confined to the 
packeta which daily ply between England and 
Calali Cw tbe conveyance of letters, passen- 
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gen ud goodi. Tbe cutle, oF Romui foun- 
dation, ii Hill in citrniive fortificatinn. and 
lUnd* on ■ comn.uiiiinc eminence on the 
•ut of the to>m.— See Cinjti* Forli. 

DoWLAi. A coiTK lineu fabric, oted for 
■heeling, &c. 

DoWH. (Ztenm Ger. Doiu Do. Dmel 
Tr. Pnuu matta ltd. Flojtl, pbtmago Spt. 
Pueh Rou.) The fine feathers from the 
breaita of leteral birdi, particnlerlj those of 
the duck kind, and Mill more pirticularlf 
that of the eider duck, The<e birdi pluck it 
rrom their breuti to line their neiU with. 
The down obiaioed from tbe« nntt ii called 
lite down, and ia more Taluable than that 
plucked from dead birda. The eider duck ia 
found on the weitern iilandi of Scotland, 
but the down ia principallj imported from 
Norwaj and Iceland, pajing a duty of 1». id. 
per pound ; if from any of oor own poasea- 
■ioni, U Canada, whence a portion ii ob- 
tained. tbednt;ia71iJ. 

Down FoBBSAiL. The command to let 
the foresail. 

Down Haul. A rape pairing up alou^ a 
■taj through the cringlei uf the >tij tail or 
jib, and tied to the upper comer of the nil 
to poll it down when ■horteuing nil. 

Down Haul Taceli. A complication 
of polliea employed to pull down the main 
or fore topaail yard in a tempeat, In order to 
reef the nil, becanae the effect of the wind 
pierents the weight at the yard from baring 
id natural effect of dcicending, when the 
ropes by which il ia toipended are alaskened. 
Dowtr Jib and Stat Saili. The order 
to take in those aaila. It is also applied to 
the studding taili. 

Downs. A bank or eleTation of sand 
which the sea gathen and forms along its 
shores, and wbich serres aa a barrier. 

DoWNg. The name giren to a famous 
road for ships along the eaitem coast 
Kent, eitending from Dover to the North 
Forr'.and. This road has eicellent anchoraf 
ani' ii defended by the csetles of Sandwii . 
Deal and Dorer. The English fleets usually 
net there in the time of the war. 

Dhab. a woollen fabric, generally woven 
Hiick and douUe milled, being chiefly used 
for gnat coita. 

Dbabb. In the salt works, a k nd of 
wooden boxes for holding the salt when taken 
out of the boiliog pan. 

Drachma, DBAcau OB Dkau. A weight 
and also a coin. As a weight the d achm 
belongs to apothecaries' wdght, being the 
eighth part of the apothecaries' or troy ounce. 
Dram is a put of avoirdupoise weight, being 
the siiteenthpart of the ounce. As a money 
the drachma ia the priadpal silver coin and 
juaney of acGonnt of the new kingdom of 
Greece, where its weight is 69 troy grBins, 
knd iti value about i%d, iterlinj;. 
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Dbafi-. (See CkefMj) A amall com- 
mercial allowance aynonymoni with cloff, but 
ilmost disoaed. Its origin appean to 
been that relail dealers might be mabled 
re good weight upon the articles pur- 
d by tbem wholesale; thus in purchasing 
~ of sugar a draft of 2 lbs. used to be 
allowed, to enaUs the grocer to give e fur* 
of tkt teaie each time he had occanon ta 
weigh B small quanlity. The allowaiKie was, 
' wevsr, iDsignifieaut and troublesome. 

Dkao. An iron iottniment with four 
hooks, towhicbaropetsBttachedi this being 
drawn along the bottom of the water in riven, 
ponds, &c., catches hold of any object there 
may be within reach, and pulliiig in the rope, 
bring* it l« the surface — See also Drtdge 
■ Citgier. 



D>Ao Sail ob Floatins Ancbok. A 
simple initmment wfaidi is sunk txdow the 
swell of the sea, when there is no other an- 
chorage, for the purpose of preventing a ve«- 
sel from drifting. Dr. Franklin proposed 
that it should consist of a wooden cron. from 
the ends of which a uil should be stretched 
covering the cross, and even all the eitremi. 
tics ; it has also been used in the figure of ma 
umbrella. The general form and manner of 
attachment of the drag abeet may be seen in 
the following cot ; observing that to prevent 
the drag sheet from sinking it is genetallf 
necessary to attach a buoy to it, so that ac- 
cording to the lengtli of the buoy rope ao 
will he the depA of the drag sheet buieith 
the surface. 




DBAS THE AhCHDB, TO. To tTuU it alODg 

the bottom after it has left the ground, by Ibe 
effort of the wind or a eurreut upon a ahip. 
Dbaqon's Blood. {Sang dragim, Tr. 
Damulaikictti* Arab.) The produce of seve- 
ral trees and plants, particiJarly of a large 
species of rattan. Calatmu draco, growing 
on the north and QOrth-eut coa^ of Somatra, 
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and in lome psrta of Banieo. It is lar^ly 
uported to Climt* pud to »oma parts of 
ladia sad Europe. It is either in ovai drops, 
wrapped Dp in leaves, or in maeies collected 
in reeds or pieces of bamboo joined logelber, 
tbrmiag a case about half an loch in diame- 
ter. Ilia of a deep red color when in a lump, 
and shonld be of a bright acailet vhen 
pounded, otherwise it ii worth little. It is 
lomewhat transparent, and has litUa or no 
amall or taste. It ii often adulterated. To 
detect theae adnlterntiong it is to be obserred 
that dragon's blood doaa not jietd ita color 
to water, and bums with ■ clear flame, 
whereas the articles with which it is adulte- 
rated pnerallj do not. In commerce it Is 
united witb the reat of the balsams. 

Dkapeb. a name given to a person who 
sells either linen or woallen clotli. 

Dbafes's Coupaht. This, the third of 
the liTer7 companies of London, was incor- 
porated b; letters patent af Henrf VI, anno 
1439, bj the title of the Master, Wardena, 
Brethren, and Siatera of the Guild or Frater- 
nity of the Blessed Mary, the Virgin, of the 
Myatery of Drapera of the City of London. 
There are four wardens and thirty assistants, 
who witb the master gtivem the company ac- 
cording towiiatis called their acting charter, 
dated 4 James I, and confirmed by another 
lUted 9 Jamea I. There have been eighty- 
eight lord mayors of this fraternity i the first 
mayor being Henry Pitial?rin,a person noble 
by birth. The crest, arms, and sapporlers, 
were granted to them in l&61,Dr usometaj 
1439. Their ball is in Thri^morton Street, 
llie fine on being made liveryman of this 
company ii £25. 
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DBAiTcaT. The depth of a body of water 
necessary to float a ship ; bence a ship ia said 
to draw so many feet of water when she is 
borne up by * column of water of that par- 
tienlar depth ; thus if it reqnire n body of 
water equal to 12 feet in depth to float or 
bnoy np a ahip an its sarface, she is said to 
draw 12 leet water, and that this draught 
may be more readily iinonn, the feet are 
Aiuked on the stem and stempost from the 
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keel upwards. Draught also means the 
drawing or design from which any ship i* 
built. 

Dkaw CFON A Ship. To gain upon a ve«. 
■el when in punuit of her. 

DaAiTBACK. An allowance upon the ei- 
portation of those goods which h»B been 
previously imported. This is in most cases 
equal to the duty itself, ao that the dudes of 
importation, sJthough levied upon all goods 
are yet paid only upon tbose entered for home 
consumption, or in other words, those con- 
sumed in this country. Hence it is that the 
inspeotioti of financi J returns of the rercnua 
derived from articles of diflerent kinds give 
no information of the quantity actually 
brought into the country, hut only that 
quantity which ia retained for home use. The 
remieaioD of the duty npon eiportation ena- 
bles the importer to carry his goods to a fo- 
reign market upon the same terma as if he 
had carried them direct from the coimtry 
where produced, and therefore to supply that 
foreign market without any additional coat to 
the first price, except such as arises from 
freight and other expenses of conveyance. 
Most foreign articles imported into this coun- 
try may he warehoused for auhsequent ex- 
portation i in this case the; pay no jiutiea on 
being imported, and of courae get no draw- 
back upon being exported. By3&4Will.IV, 
c 52, it is ordained, that no drawback shall 
be allowed upon the exportation of any goods 
from the United Kingdom, unless such goodi 
■hall have been entered in the name of the 
person who was the real owner tbereof at the 
time of entry and shipping, or of the person 
who had actually purchased and shipped the 
same, and who is entitled in hia owu right to 
meh drawback. No drawback shall be al- 
lowed upon any goods, unleaa tiie same shell 
be shipped within three yeare after the pay- 
ment of the duties tliereon inwards ; and no 
goods shall be alioved a drawback, which 
ahall by reason of dtunsge or decay have be. 
come of less value for home nse than the 
amount of such drawback, and all goods ao 
damaged, which shall he cleared for draw- 
back, shall be forfeited, and the person who 
caused such goods to be so cleared shall for- 
feit ;^aO. or treble the amount of the draw- 
hack, at the opdon of the commissioaer. 

Drawee. The person on whom a hill of 
exchange is drawn. 

Dbaher. The person who drowsa bill of 
exchange upon another. 

Dkawiho. The state of a sail when in* 
flaled by the wind. 

Drawinos imported pay a duty of Id. 
each, whether plain or colored, the same U 

DninoB. Akindof drag, made of Bsquare 
frame of iron encircled with a net, and com- 
monly nsed to rake the mud off frsm the 
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pUCform or bottom of the dooki ; alM fbr 
the purpoie of cBtchiug ojiten ind lome 
other ihell fiah. 

Dkbbs a Ship. To ornament her with t 
Tirietf of colors, h eoiigni, Bigi, pendinti, 
&o.. dispUjed from diSerent puti of her 
UBiti uid rising on ■ d*j of fntivity. 

Dbihses.— Sea Silt. 

DBin. Id lUTigition, denotei ths ingle 
nhich the line of a ihip'i motion mahei with 
the Bcarest meridian, when ihe drivei with 
her aide to the wind and waTei, and i* not 
lOTerned bj the power of the helm, and alio 
the diaCauce which a ihip driTei on that line 
in a itorm ii ao called. The drift of a cturent 
ia iti angle and velocity. 

DniTB. To carry at random alon; the 
■oiface of the water, ai impelled bf a atorm 
or impeCnoua oumnt. Driving ia gsnerallf 
eipmied of ■ ahip when accii&itaUj broke 
looae from her mooringa. 

DslTaa. A. large tail, oecaiioDall; aet 
npoD the mixes yard or gaff, the foot whereef 
being extended by a boom, called the driver 
boom, oonaiderably oier the atem, in the 
' ■ ontter'a maiuaail. 
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Daim.1. A. lilver money of Pnuaia, 
north nearly a ahilling Eogliah. 

Dboitb of THa AnuiRALTT. The per. 
qniiitcB reaoiting from the aeiinre of the pro- 
perty of an enemy at the commencement of a 
war, and attached to the office of lord high 
admiral,orto the crown whan that office iiTa. 
cant. These perquiaitea were originallyTeited 
in tbe aavereign, to enable him to provide far 
the eipense of defending the realm and clear- 
ing the aeat of piratea ; and their value and 
importance are so great that a aiogle aeiinra 
of ahipe has taken place where [he value 
baa been more than i^2,000,000 iteihng. 
Daring the laat war ao large were the sama 
made at the aame time in this rich fund, that 
the crown one year, after paying many hun- 
dred thooaanda lo captors, and large auma to 
different branchea of the royal family, gave 
a million out of the residue for tlie pubUe 
•ervice. By the civil liaC introduced on the 
acoeationotWilliam lY, it was arrajiged that 
■11 the droits of the admiialCy, vbicb might 
Mcme dtuing hia reign , ahould be paid into 
the eicheqner for the benefit of the public 
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DRuaaBT. A alight itotf, lomelimea mad« 
of wool, aometimea half wool and hair coUaa, 
Dmggeta have lately been atamped of variona 
colors like oarpeta, which they are intended 
to auparsede or cover. 

Dbtsaltkr and Dbtbaltbbt. Tba 
dryaalter ia a . dealer in the Tsrioaa coloia, 
giuns, salts and other materiala reqoired by 
the dyer, and which are designated by the 
general name of drysaltery drugs or goods. 

Duiious PAriB. In commercial lau. 
lusge, aigniflea hiUa drawn on firtna, or in- 
dividuals of little credit. 

Dddbib. a leathern Teasel, bottle or jar, 
used in India to hold oil and other liquors, 
tor the same pnrposea as casks are with 
European). Dobbers are mside of thin goat 
■kina, and are of all ali^, from a quart np 
to nearly a barrel. 

DuiLiM. The capital of Ireland, aiCuled 

a province of the aame name, seated at the 
end of a apacions hay, formed by the river 
Uffey and the Irish aea, in W. long. 6-lS, 
and N. lat. S3'21. The harbour of Dublin 
has I bar at iti mouth which prerenta Tesaela 
of large burden &om pasaiag over it. At tbe 
extremity of a mole, which ia nearly i miles 
ia a Ughthoose called the Cssoon, and 
on the promontory opposite, ealled tbe hill 
of Howth, is another. Three miles below Ha 
city at a place called the Pigeon Honaa ia a 
commodioua dock, and hare tbe packets 
receive and land their passengers. Com, 
linen, beef and pork in barrels, buttez and 
live cattle are the staple articles of Irish ex- 
port, all of which Dublin furnishes a con- 
siderable qnantity. Dublin is beutifBlly 
bnilt, partjcnlerly as to its public edifices ; 
we give below the Royal Exchange, it being, 
if not the most elegant and eiteusive build- 
ing, that which is moat connected with com- 
merce, it is situated in nearly the highest 
part of the city, and was built by the mer- 
chants, aiaiated by £13,000 from govern- 
ment ; it forma a square of 100 feet, and it« 
principsl front has a richly-decorated portico 
of six Corinthian columns. 
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jesty has made no alteration in that arrange- 

DaoP. A name sometimes given to the 
depth of the square atUa, thoa a aaitor would 
■ay, '' her main topsail drops 17 yards." 2b 
tirop oncAor is synonymoos with to an^' — 
To drop a*ttm impliea tlie retrograde m 

Datra, A general name fbr articlea 
in medidiM and in dyeing ; aee their va 




Dnblin i* governed by a chief migiatratB, 
who ia styl^ lard mayor, and electad an. 
nually (rem the aldermen, who are twea^- 
fira in number, elected I^ life bam cjtiiaua 
who have served is sheriffs. Two griffs arc 
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aboaea uumdlr from tbc conmoa comndl, 
iriu) art ninetj-iii in aBmbBr, and an tri- 
•nniallf elected bj their reipo^vc guilds bj 
tbebvemen; a (erj numeroai body, amoont- 
ing to about 2000. ThcM fceeowD, in eon- 
jonctioTi with the freeboldent, retnrn two 
nembcri totb«anitEd puliameot. TheSag 
^pertaining to thii atj U Men bdow : — 




DucAPs, Aplaiawove itoat eilkeii fsbric, 
of lofter Ceitnre than Groi ds Naplei. 

Ducat. A gold coin common in Bereral 
Eoropean Itatea, ol differeut Talne, u tol- 



t Ewedta and WutBinlHrg . 
The ihare are all gold coini. 
nWer docsts belonging to some o 
states, as the 



DtTCATOON. A silver coin of Hollaod and 
tbe Nethedands, worth Id the former country 
radier under 5/. fid. ; in the Netfaerlanda 
rsther more tlian Uiili except the docatoon 
of Maria Tlieress, wMdh i£ valued at bt. 2d. 
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waa famous, until aapplsnted in her own 
market* by ■ similu fabric of English worli- 
manship. According to its quality it ii na«d 
for article* of men's clothing, sail-cloth, Ac. 

Duck Up. A term nsed by a steersman, 
when the msinmil, foreuU or ■pritsail hinden 
his seeing a landmark, by which he is to steer, 
npon which be calls Out Daci up th* cletc 
Unti qf Ihoie taiU, that is, haal the sails oat 
of tlie way. 

DuKKiiE. A strong commercial city of 
France, ntuated in the department da Nord, 
and abont 27 miles &om Calais. The liarboni 
is capable of accommodating 200 large ves- 
seli at anchor, and was the general place of 
rendezTDus for the French fleet during the 
war, as the Downs was with as. Dunkirk ii 
« free port, and in time of peaca lu» a con- 
siderable trade. Its Tesseli bear either of ths 
following flags : — 




DnitKAaB. Loose wood, canei, bonghi of 
treeti Sm,, laid in the bottom and agsiDst the 
aides of a ship's hold, either first by raising 
the cargo when she is laden with heavy goods 
to prevent her sailing too stifBy, or to prevent 
the cargo shooid it be soiceptible of damage 
from water from being injured in the event 
of the ship's twcoming letiky. 

Dutch Liaf on Dutch Mktal. Thi« 
is of two kindi, called from its color yellow 
and white Dntch metal ; the former is fine 
bnkss beaten into extremelythin leaves, aiml- 
Isr to gold leaf: the white Dntch metal U 
zinc treated in the same manner. Both kinds 
are used for the ornamenting of toys, paper 
hangings, &c., instead of the more eipeniive 
srticlei of gold and silver leaf. 

Ddtt. a general name for a tal Or im- 
post of any kind npon manoTactaie* or pro- 
duclions. 
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This letter in commerce ie a 
frequent abbreyiation, as the 
following examples will indi- 
cate. E. E. errors excepted, 
(sometimes annexed to an in- 
Toice); E. east or eastern i 
C. E. civil engineer i E.G. 
exempli gratia, for the sake of 
example ; also Ex. example, and Exr. ex- 
tenter. E. on modern French coins, signifies 
the mint of Tours ; on Prussian, the mint of 
Konigsburg ; on Austrian, that of Karlsburg. 
£. 1. on Lloyd's books, designates a second- 
class vessel . 

Eaglb. a gold coin of the United States, 
equal to 10 dollars, or about £2 1«. 1^. 
sterling. The half eagle, tiie most common 
gold coin of the States, is of proportional 
yalue. Thereis also a quarter eagle. 

Eaolb Wood. {Ometrwe Da. Agelhout 
Du. Alderholz Ger. Madera del Aguila SpVL, 
Omtra Sw.) A beautiful species of wood, 
employed chiefly by turners in the formation 
of the finer articles. It comes from Asia, 
but the tree firom which it is produced is not 
known. For another kind of eagle wood, 
see Aloe Wood, 

Earinos. In a ship are certain small ropes 
employed to fasten the upper comers of a sail 
to its respective yard, for which purpose one 
end of the earing is fastened to tiie cringle or 
loop fixed in that part of the sail, and the 
other end is passed six or seven times round 
the yard-arm, and through the cringle. Every 
reef en a yard has its respective earings, 
which are passed in the same manner. 

Ea&l. a title of dignity next in degree to 
a marquis, equivalent to count in other coun- 
tries ; he;ice the wife of an earl is even here 
styled countess. Earls being of the peerage, 
each is addressed as " My Lord,** both ver- 
bally and by letter. They are ake, by virtue 
of their title, *' Right Honorable :*' hence a 
letter addressed to an earl should be directed 

*' Tothe Right Honorable 

TheEarlof****^* »' 

Earl Marshal. One of the great officers 
of state, who regulates all great ceremonies, 
takes cognizance of all matters relating to 
honor, arms, and pedigree, and superintends 
the proclamation of peace and war. The 
office is now hereditary in the family of 
Howard, and enjoyed by its head, the Duke 
of Norfolk. 

Earnest. A sum advanced by the buyer 
of goods in order to bind the seller to the 
terms of the agreement. It is enacted in the 
17th section of the statute of frauds, that no 
contract for the sale of any goods, wares, or 
merchandize, for the amount of £\Q or up- 
wards, shall be binding, unless some portion 
of the goods be delivered to the buyer, or 
some part of the price be paid as earnest by 



him, or else that some note or memorandum 
in writing by the parties contracting be signed 
by them ; but the most minute portion of the 
gfoods delivered by the one party, or the ut- 
most trifle of earnest by the other, has' been 
held sufficient. 

Earthbnwarr. a general term for all 
kinds of pottery and articles made of earth, 
for culinary and similar purposes. The duty 
when imported upon earthenware generally is 
10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Easb thb Ship. The command given by 
the pilot to the steersman to put tiie helm 
close to the lee side, or in the sea phrase, 
hard a lee, when tiie ship is expected to 
plunge or dip her fore-part into the water 
while close hauled. 

Ease Off or Awat. To slacken gradually 
any rope formed into a tackle. 

Easy. A sea phrase for a ship that moves 
over the sea without jerking or straining. 

East. One of the cardinal points of the 
compass or of the horizon, being that point 
where the sun is seen to rise at the time of 
the equinoxes. 

East Indian Black Wood. The pro- 
duce of Dalbergia lat\folia, called blackwood 
tree by the English, and eit edl by the natives 
of India, on the Malabar coast, where it 
grows to an immense size. The wood of the 
trunk and large branches is extensively used 
for making furniture. It is heavy, sinking 
in water, close grained, of a greenish or 
greenish-black color, with lighter colored 
veins running in all directionB, and takes a 
fine polish. 

East India Bonds, commonly called 
India bonds. The floating debt of the East 
India Company in this country, as opposed 
to the territorial debt, or that belonging ex- 
clusively to India. India bonds are for the 
sums of ^100, £200, £300, and £500 each, 
and being payable half-yearly to the company 
at par they are commonly used in London, 
where they are constantly marketable as an 
investment for money that is liable to be sud- 
denly called for. The interest, always com- 
puted up to the day on which they are bought 
and sold, is 3i per cent., and is payable at 
the East India House twice a year, namely on 
the Ist of April and the 1st of October. 

East India Company. This company, 
the greatest in commercial as well as political 
importance, was founded in 1599 ; to com- 
pete with similar but earlier companies be- 
longing to the Venetians, the Portuguese and 
the Dutch. The original capital was only 
£30,133, and Queen Elizabeth, in December 
1600, granted to the governor and company 
of merchants trading to the East Indies, for 
fifteen years, the exclusive right of trading 
to all countries from the Cape of Good Hope 
eastward to the Straits of Magellan, except- 
ing those which were in the possessioii of 
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(HeDdljr Eoropeui powen. Until 1613, the 

oompsnf coiuisted merely of i society lobject 
to puticolar reguUtioai, each membsr of 
which icted on hia own JDdgmcTit relatiTe to 
hii commercdil edfentDre.indepeiideiitof tba 
tett; bnt at that period tbeoptttilwu anited, 
uid it asMuned the character of a joiot-itock 
CCHnpany. Acting onl; uoder the aatbority of 
a grant from the crown, the compaa; waa con- 
aidered diaaolred at the death of Charles I., 
and ■ free trade to a great extent waa esta- 
Ui^ied. Their charter waa howeTer renewed 
by Cromwell in 1657, and confirmed by 
Charlea II. in 1661, who granted them at 
the naifl time moat of their present power, 
with the armg of the company, which arg at 




At this time also began tbe tea trade, and 
several trading ettablishmsBts were formed at 
Bombay. Thoae at Madias and Bengal hav< 
ing been founded in the time of Ciomwell. 
1^ eiclusiTe commercial rights of the com- 
pany were again invaded in the reign of Jamea 
II.; aodtheadTentarerawho traded inoppo- 
eitioa to the old formed [hemielres into a new 
tociety ; and as they expressed a greater 
abiLty or readiness than the old one had 
dona to aaaist the goreromcnt with a loan 
of £2,000,000, which waa then reqmr«d, 
this company also obtained a charter from 
parliament. These companies after many 
years of mntnal hostilitiei, finally adjaeted 
their differences, and resolved to onite, and 
form a society, called the United Company 
ofMerchantsof England, trading to the East 
Indies. Theyobtaineda charterotincorpora. 
tion in 1702, and assumed the form, arms, 
privileges, and rights, now known at the 
East India Company's. In 1692, the Bengal 
agency was traneferred From Hooghlyto Cal- 
cutta, which city they acquired in 1698. The 
paliticsl poner of the British in India com- 
menced in 1748. Thetrialof Lord Hastings 
displayed so many iniquities and tyrannies of 
the Indian goTemment, that, in 1784, Ihe 
ioard qf amtnl was established. In 1833, 
«t the Blpiration of the former charter, kfree 
trade waa to a great extent allowed, and the 
Bait India Company, though retaining ita 
political power and financial system, waa 
tbam of much of its exclnsiTe commercial 
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rights, and the trade to India ii no* 
Under their new act, the fimctiona o 

company are wholly political. It is to 
tinue to govern India, under the inpen 
of the board of control, tiU the 30th of J 
1851. llie seat of government in Im 
Caloottai tbe office of the company in Lo 
is in Leadenhall Street. 




The stocli forms a capital of :f6,000,000, 
into which all persons and bodies corporate 
whatever are allowed to parchaae withont 
limitation, eieept tha governor and company 
of tbe bank of England. Since 1793, the 
dividend! have been lOi per cent., to which 
they are limited by the late act. The pro- 
prietors in general court assembled enact bye 
laws, and in other respect* are eompetent to 
the complete investjgatiou, regulation, and 
control of every brandi of the company'* 
concerns, bet for tbe more prompt dispatch 
of boainess, the executive detail ia veated in 
a court of directors. There were 2,003 pro> 
prielors in 1826. A general conrt ii required 
to be held once in the months of Msrefa, 
Jane, September, and December in each year. 
No one can be present at a general court nn< 
lees poaaeiaed i^ £!iOO lUxk, nor can any 
person vote npon the determination of any 
qneltum who has not been in possesion of 
;£1000 stock for the preceding twelve months, 
miless such stock have been obCuaed by 
bequest or marriage. The court conaista of 
twmty-four members, each of whom must 
bold £21)00 stock. They are chosen (or fonr 
yearai a fourth part redring each year. The 
directors choose from among themselves ■ 
chsirman and a depnty chairman ; not lea* 
than thirteen constitute a board. Tbe com- 
pany's officers at borne and abroad receive 
their appointments direct from the court, to 
whom they are responsible. A portion of the 
court of directors form also a secret com- 
mittee, who are sworn to secrecy, by whom 
private and confidential eommunica&ini are 
examined, and who are tbe especial oigaoa 
between the board of control and the general 
court, or often between the board of control 
and the Indian govenunrat direct, withont 
of the coDTt in those political 




East iHDiti. The name generallr be. 
■tomd upon the contineDt mi Uluidi to ths 
•ut ind Kiutli of the river ladu, u fir uthe 
border* of China, eiclnding the [Fhilippine 
Iilukdi, New Gninei, New HoUuid, Vhd 
Diemau'i Land and New Zaland. The 
poter put of then are under Briciih rale, 
•Bd ar* otfaer*iM called our Indian pmiea- 
noDi, forming bj hr the moat Tiinable and 
Koit cxtennTe foreign poneaiion erai be- 
longing to a connCrj, not excepting the tri- 
bnUiiea of andeot Bome, nor the Spantth 
Aaaerieaa deptodaidea of the la»-age. The 
Ea(t Indie* compriie Hindooatan, A*muq, 
Amctn, Tenaaieiim, Penang, Elngapore. 
Cejlon, and aoiBe iilondi of oomparatiTelT 
k** importance. The whole aatire popnla- 
tion under the dominion of EngUad exoeeda 
12a,000,0(K) of people, who are kept in 
•nbjeotion b7 the preaence of not more than 
40,000 Boropeana, thia being the endrewfaite 
mpnlatian, iododing peiMo* of all natioBi. 
For the eommerce of tbe abore plaoea, *e« 

EAr. A French word, aigoilTliig water, 
aad need ia Eogliih with Bome other wonh, 
fbr aereral ipiritnoai walera, partionlarl^ 
fuifiuuei aa e*n de Cologne, whidi ia apirin 
of wine, flavored with vuion* ei*ential oUa ; 
•f thia water flHre i* io mach conaamed, 
that at Cologne there are bo lea* thm ftfteen 
mannfaetoriei, where are prepared aereral 
nilUoiM of gaUont aanaall}, besidea immeiue 
qoantitiea aaaaofketured in France, Saxony 
Mid England. Baa de Lnce, inTcnted bj s 
a penen named Luce, li a volatile prepara- 
tion or perfdme, firn* made : ten or twelve 
gnuiie M while eoap are dUaolved in fonr 
eunecs of rectified apiflta of wine, after which 
Hm aolotlon i« ttrained, a drachm of rectified 
oil of amber i* added, nd tbe iriiole I* fil- 
tered. Ccdogne water paj* a dat; of 1(, per 
llaah, thirtir of whidi are not to oontain 
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ii tbt time between high water and the Imr 

EBotrrWoon. (BtntfnMDa. EittHbml 
_a. EAauItaL For. Spa. SitntrtdSw. 
XAmAo/iQer. Boad'SAfutrr.) The wool 
called ebonjr ie of ■ jet black eolor; thenp 
wood li howerer white, and of 3 or 4 indm 
in thiekneaa ; thii i) moatlir diopped off jHt- 
irlooa to exportation, *a that the ebony logs w 
hilleta u here received are but Uie bent ol 
the tree. Another lort, oaUed green cIkict, 
1* from an entireir diffkreot tn«. Thite 
fcinda of ebony are importod. Rr*t, frcDl 
tbe Maoritiui, in nnind itlek* like MaffiM 
pole* ; theM leldom exceed 14 btchea in dii- 
metar. Second, the Bait Indian, which 
grow* in Ceylon, tbe East-India Iriandi, ind 
on the continent of India ; thi* ia molly 
■hipped from Madraa and Bombay, in logi 
from 6 to 20, and wmetiniea eren Z8 incfaa 
diameter, and alio in planka. And, third, 
the African ebony, shipped from the Capeof 
Good Hope in billet*, the general nie el 
which ia from 3 to 6 feet long, 3 to 6 iadiE* 
wide, and 2 to 4 inche* thick. Ttaeae ut 
rent oat of tbe tree*, and are often called 
billet wood. The firat of theie is Uie Curt 
in color, and moat coatly. The Eut lodim 
ia inferior, and tbe Aftican wonrt of all, yM 
the leait wutefol to a*e. It also itanda the 
best, and 1* therefore nied etchmTely for 
qaadnnti. Ebony il employed forcabbiet, 
mosaic, and tnmery works ; also tor Rata, 
the handles of doors, knives, and aargeoni' la- 
Btramentl, and many other purposes ; piino- 
(orte keys are genemlly made of the But- 
Indian Tarietiea. Tbe ebony of the Msnritiai 
is yielded by a small tree, called IXorpynt 
Bbettui! that of Ceylon is D. Sbunudtri 
whUB the ebony tree of the Coromandel cnai' 
ia D. nttanoxylon. Other species bIw yidi 
arimilarwood. (See Oironiaiufei JToedand 
Green Ebotn/.') lie dnty upon eliony comin; 
from foreign countriet is IU(. per ton ; froia 
onr own possesnons, 2t. 6iI. per ton. 

Ecclesiastical Courts. Tie ordinuy 
ecclBaiasti(»l courts of England and Wslu 
are, beginning with the lowest. First, the^t' 
mfinr courts which are Tery nameroos. 
Royal, erchiepiacopsi, episcopal, decanll, 
prehendal, rectorial, and vicarial, with jnri"' 
diction frequently extending only to a single 
parisb, and sometime! limited only to a part 
of the matters nanally subject to ecciesisatieal 
jarisdiction. Second, the archdeacon's coort, 
generally subordinate, with an appeal to the 



the diocesan court of every bisbop, wifldij 
hia respective dioceae. Fiflh, the provincW 
or archiepiscopal ; these in the province <n 
Csnterbnry are the court of ptmHan, wU4 
takes cogniiance of matters ari»lng ont of 
•ome pranliar deaneriee. The prfrofalit 
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eaart, which bu antlioritr in tb« mktlcr of 

■11 willt or admiiiiitratiDtii of property Left 
bj pemni hiTiag periDool eitatea to ■ cer- 
Uin eraaant, «[thia Che uvend dioceiea of 
the prorince. It gnnti adminUtntiaa to 
the c&ecU of ail inch persoas dying inteitate, 
■nd probat« of wills. The court of artha 
or Bnpreme provincial conrt of appeal ; it 
nuT also t^e original cogniiaiice of ciowg, 
bf wttera of request from the inferior courts, 
and it has a sepaista jariadiction of it* owa 
in suits for legwdcs. The proTince of York, 
indodini; foar dioceses, besides diat of Sodor 
and Mao, hu two conrls, the prerofstive 
oonrt, and the chancery or conrt of appeal. 
A suit is commenoed in the ecciesiastical 
ooart by a procesa, sued out by the party 
eompluniog, and eerred on the other party 
\>j an officer. The party cited may appear 
in peraon or by ■ proctor, who discharges 
dntiea limilar to thoie of the attomies in 
common law ocurta. A party disobeying ci- 
tation may be prononnced cODtamacions, 
and imprisoned by an attachmeot from the 
lord chaDcellar'i court. The party cited may 
show canae againat the citation, if he diipnte 
the authority of the courts, or otberwiae ha* 
cause for defence. If the cause goes on, the 
plaintiff's first statement of facta ii called in 
criminal case*, arliclei! in testamentaTj 
oanses, an ailefoiian .- and in ciril proceed- 
ings, a liiel. Every subsequent plea in all 
eaaea ia called an allegation, and every alle- 
gation is divided into separate heads, ao that 
witnesaea are produced and eiamined, not a* 
to the whole allegation, but as to such apedal 
lisets as may be, within their knowledge. 
Where a plea has been admitted, a certain 
ir lemprabatery ti allowed to the party 
Wit- 



e bis 
: either brought to London, 
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he country by a commissioa. 
He deposiliona are taiieu in private, and in 
writing, by the eiaminers of thecoort ; who 
OD view of the ellsgations examine the wit- 
nesses by such questions as they judge most 
proper to elicit the truth. The crosa-eiami- 
nation is conducted by interrogatories, deli- 
vered by the adverse party to the eiamiuer, 
and by him addressed to tlie witness. The 
eisminationi are kept secret until publication 
paasea, after which either party is allowed to 
except, by a plea called an exceptive all^ation, 
to the credit itf an •dverse witness. Wben 
the eanae ia heard, the judge Brat pernaeaand 
carefully ootisidera. all the pleM and evidence, 
and than bears the ease argued by connasl. 
Judgment ii given in open conrt, and execu- 
tion enforced by the compulsory procesa of 
conlumaeji, ligmfieaeil, and allaehmait. 
The law of the ecclesiaatica] courta is ad- 
ministered by men assodsted, as a distinct 
profession, lor the practice of civil and canon 
law. They are commonly called proctors, 
and are incorporated as the College of 
Doetora of Civil Law. (See Calligt.) Every 
advocate must have taken that d^ree in 
the university of either Oxford or Cam- 
Ecu. An old French silver eoin, worth 
Glivres. 
EcDADOB.— See Equator. 
Enoi A^AT TBOH. A Bailor'* expression 
for a gradual departure or increase of dis- 
tance from a coast, ship, &c. To edge in is 
to approach by imperceptible degrees. 

Edinburoh. The metropolia of Scotland, 
and one of the finest as well ■■ moit andent 
cities m the empire, ia aitnated within 2 miles 
of the Frith of Forth, in 55° 57' N. lat., 
and 3° 10' W. long., distant from London 




The Dumnfluiturea carried on in Edinburgh I of shawhi iilki and sarsenets hoseof glass 
at present are idiieSy such as contiibnte to marble brass and iron wo k lliereare also 
aupply the wants and luxury of the inhabi- I several dutiilenes on a la ge scale and Edm 
laots, among which may be included the | hnrgh hsa long been fiunous for ila ale, large 
making of fiunltDre, carriages, and musical j quantitieB of wUch are sent to London and 
inatrunenta ; the linen majiufacture, wbi^ I otiier parte of the kingdom. Printing and 
baa been long established ; the manufacture I bookselling also form an important feaRice in 
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the tnde of Edinlraiig^li. Edinburgh by the 
borough reform act of 1833 postessei a town 
council, coniiiting of thirtj-one membera, 
ehoaen by the qualified Toters for members of 
parliament; a deacon conTeyer, elected by 
the yarious trades, corporations, or chartered 
trading companies, of which there are four- 
teen ; and a dean of guild, elected by the 
incorporation of guildry, or a particular part 
of the mechanical trades. The council elects 
ft lord proTost and four bailies, who compose 
the magistracy. The city returns two mem- 
bers to parliament. Edinburgh is chiefly 
supported by the legal profession, and it can 
by no means be considered as, at the present 
time, in a prosperous state. The port is 
Letth, two miles from the city. The flag of 
Edinburgh is as follows :— 




EsL. A fish well known from its peculiar 
form and savoury flesh* Many varieties of 
tA have been described by naturaUsts ; some 
tenants of fresh-water streams, others of the 
sea. Of these latter, the conger grows to a 
large size, and has been known to attack 
boys and^ men] while bathing. Fresh-water 
eels, inhabiting streams with gravelly or sandy 
bottoms, are it is said always of a silvery 
vrhiteness on the belly, while those living in 
muddy parts are as generally yellowish. The 
London market is principidly supplied from 
Holland by Duteh fishermen, lltere are two 
companies in Holland, having five vessels 
each ; their vessels are built with a capacious 
well, in which large quantities of eds are 
preserved aHve till wanted. One or ienore of 
these vessels may be constantly seen ^If^ off 
Billingsgate ; the others going to Ho&nd 
for fresh supplies — each bringtog a cargo of 
15;(yOO or 2^,000 lbs. weight of live cds. 




Murana an/futUa.— The Common Eel. 



Diis and the tateioB are the only two ftsh 
whieh are sold by weight in the London 
market. Eels pay a dmty ef j^l3 tlie sfaip's 
lading, 

Effbotiti. a term need in aMiiiy parti 
of the oontiiieat to express eoln, m contra* 
distlnetioB to paper money. Thai bills od 
Vienna are generally directed to be paid in 
^(teUm, to gaard against their hmag paidia 
paper money of a depreciated valee. 

Effscts. Monies, goods, or meweableei 
in tlio hands of one person bdonging tv 
another. 

Eoes. The eggs of domestic fbwls fome 
a branch of very considerable trade between 
this country and Irdand, and also between 
England, and Franee and Germsny. Inde- 
pendent of Irish eggs we imported laat year 
from the continent no less than 90 millicms ; 
an enormous quantity, when it is remem- 
bered that these are almost exdnsively fbr 
the use of London, Bad three or foxur other 
cities ; country places being in a great de* 
gree supplied by tlie ne^hbouring liBrm* 
houses. The whole consumption of this ar- 
ticle it is impossible to ealculate. The duty 
is lOd, per 120 if fh>m tl»e continent ; 2^.- 
if horn, our possessions. 

Egypt extends for about 500 miles dong^ 
both banks of the Nile, and is sitnated attiie 
N E. eomer of Africa. The cnltivEted pert 
is confined to about 20 miles, and in some 
parts less, on the banka of the Kile ; for as 
this river is the only one in Egypt» as it has 
no branchea except at its moudi, and no tri* 
butary stream running into it througlmnt ite 
whole lengtii, tlte upluid p v^ of the oountry 
are dry and parched, and the more so as rem 
seldom falls ; henee the irrigatioD of the sur- 
rounding lands by the annul overflowing of 
the Nile is anxiously looked for, as the only 
assurance of a fruitful season. With this 
apparent uncertainty Egypt Is nevertheless 
one of the most fruitful countries in the 
world. It once supplied the great Roman 
empire with com, and could even now supply 
us, if needs were. The produce is wheat, 
bariey, cotton, maise, millet, tobacco, indigo, 
flax, sUgar, rice, fruits, asadder, &c. Tke 
commerce of &gypt is considerable, but suf- 
fers greatly firom ihe monopolies of ib» Pacha. 
Ito tra^ h divided into t&e inliBid, tke Red 
Sea trade, and the Mediterranean tsade. Its 
dikf ports, where these last two ^vMons of 
l^e Egyplalh trade are carrkrd on, are Suez 
and Alexandria, (see these places,) while the 
inland trade is concentrated in Cairo, the 
inland capital, but whidi is now of little 
comparative importance. Accounts are kept 
in piastres, valued at about 2{if » each, or lOd 
of them for a £ sterling. 500 piastres ia a 
keei or purse, and 1000 purses a kkuznak or 
treasury. Egypt is an appendage to the 
Turkish empire, but is under the government 



of • Padu, €«Ued Capitis Par^t, vhose 
pofKT U nearly AttpeHc, thaagli he occa- 
noatUy oonialtB ■ cooncU eompnaed of hu 
duef offiqen. The foUmriog ii hia Bag : — 




EoTFTiAn Pbbble. a spedes of sgate or 

EiKiHs. In Ehip-boildbig, a piece fitted to 
make good a defideney in length, as the 
lover part of the tnpporter under the cat- 
head, lus, ; also the pieee of carved work 
under the lower end of the qoarter piece at 
the aft part of Uie qnirter gallarr. 

Btma. A. German wine measnre. Tarring 
b) different placet from 1 2 to about 1 gallons. 
Theeimerof Mnoieh ie only 8J gallons. 

ElacTMBNT. In Uw, an action bj which 
K penon onited from the poeaeamon of an 
eatate for fean, in landi or tenements, may 
reeorer that posaeaaion. 

ElDO OS Indian Hehp. A black fibrous 
■abatancA resembling horse. hair, which forms 
B tort of inner bark to the sago palm, and 
which projects from beneath the scales of the 
onter barii in tofts of 5 or 6 lbs. weight. 
-The fibres are very long, even amounting 
aomeHaies to the lengtii ^ 18 inches. It is 
wrongtit into cables and boat ropes, for 
which it is rery generdly used by the Malays, 
and like the cacoa-nnt fibre bai the advantage 
of being almost imperishable in ttie water. 

Elding. A town of West PnisBia, on the 
river Elbing, 30 miles SE. of Dantzic ; lone. 
19" 22'E, lat, 54°8'N, Popnlalion abont 
20,000. Its principa! export is grain, but 
the town is of leas importance tbao formerly. 
The following is the Elbing Jag :— 
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Elbow in tbb Hawsk. — See Hawm. 

Elbmi. a resin obtained from the Amjirit 
etemiferi, a tree growing in different parts of 
America, Turkey. &c. It ia obtained bj 
wounding the bark in dry wealhec, the juicea 
being left to thicken in the son. It ia of a 
pale yellow color, lemi-tranB parent, at first 
aoftiah, but it hardens by keeping. Its taste 
is slightly bitter and warm ; its amell, which 
is at first strong and fragrant, gradoally lU- 
mbiiafaea. It naed to be imported in long 
Tonodisb cakes, wrapped in flagleaies, bntit 

now nsoally imported in mats and cheats. 

Eliphant's Tgbtb.— See Ivory. 

Elu a meaiore of length of difTereot 
dimeoaions in diSTerent places. The length 
of goods is now measured in this country by 
the yard, but the term ell is atill omployed in 
designating their width. The ordinary or 
English ell ia b quarters or 4b inches. The 
Freneh ell ^ 6 qnartera, and the Flemish dl 
•^ 3 qnarleri. The Soottiah ell is but a trifie 
more than the Eiigliib yard, or 37^ innhea. 
Ihe ell m Hamburg ia not more than 22i in- 
ches 1 in Leipiic 22^, and in Prussia 26} 

EI.U. An European timber tree, of which 
there are five species ; the mean siie of which 
is 44 Uti long, 22 inches diameter. The 
heart wood is red brown, darker than oak, 
th« up yellowiah or browoiah white, with 
pores inclined to redj the wood ia pnroua and 
cross-grained, and shrinks and twists mnch 
in drying. Elm is not liable to split, utd 
bean the driving of nails or bo1t& better ttm 
any other timber, and it is extremely durable 
wlien constantly wet ; it is therefore almost 
always used fiir the keels of vessels, and tar 
wet foundations, water works, piles, pampa. 
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boudi for oofflni, &o. ; and for iti tonihiMM 
It ii Hlected for tha uvm of wbeeli, ahelU 
for tackle bLocki, and MDietiinei fbr tlugaii* 
wdei of ibipi, wiil alio for many parpoaei 
of commoD tomcrTi aa it bean roagh luage < 
without tplitting ; it is alao much aied by 
coachmakcra. UlfrntaeBrnpeilriiathecaai- 
moD amall-leaTcd elm. VImiu montaiui ii 
the la^-lnted or nych elm. The *uioui j 
apetie* are nied iDdifferentlj, | 

Ei.aiNiiTK o> ELaiNOBS. A aea-port of 
DsDmark. on the E. coaat of tha ialand of 
Zealand, 22 milei oorth of Copeabigen. It 
hai no harbonr, bat an eiceUeot roadstead, 
generallj crowded with Tcueli goiog ap or 
dofra the Baltic, sad anchoring here either 
to pay toll, or take in itorea, the anppty of 
which forma the chief boiiaea of the place. 
The aggr^ate number of veaaela paning the 
eaatle of Elsineur yearly ii as many as 10,000. 
The toll paid for Britiah, Frencli, Dutch, and 
Swediih Teuela ia I per cent, on the value of 
their cargoci, and Ii per cent, upon the 
Teuela of other nationa. The annuaJ amoDnt 
ofthUtaUTarieafrom£120,000 to £150,000 
aterliug per annum. 

EuBAHao. Ail arreit bid on ahipa or 
merchandize, by public authority or a pro- 
hibition of ttate ; lometimei geoerat to pre- 
Tcnt all ihips departing, and aometimea par- 
tial or particular, ae upon fbreigu ahipa only, 
or to prereot thetr coming in. 

Ehbated. The aituatiaa of a ahip when 
ahe is incloied between two capei or pra- 
montoriea. It ii particolarly applied when 
the wind blowing atrongly into any bay or 
golf makes it extremely difficult, and per- 
hapa impracticable, for the Tcaael thna in- 
cliMcd to draw off from the ahore, ao aa to 
weatbn- the capea, and gain the offing. 

Ehbdin. a city at the mouth of the Hth' 
Ema, in the principality of Eait Prieiland, 
the firat commercial city of HanoTer. It i» 
a free port, baa « good harbour, aud a safe 
roaditead ; but is not of very conaiderablo 
trade, except in herrings. The following are 
IT flags of Embden : — 
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EHBmoiDBKT. Silks, ahawla, ribbons, or 
other titicles, oniBDeotsd with dericea of 
flowers, &c., worked on them with s needle. 
Embroidered artldei imparted pay a duty of 
20 pn cent. 

EuiKALD. A mineral of a bcaatifnl grem 
color, uaed for ornamental jewellery. The 
' eat are obtaiued from Pern, 

Euaai. A lery hard mineral, of blackish 
I or iiluiah grey color, chiefly found in ahspe- 
lesa masses, and mixed with other minerals. 
The beat emery is brought fratu the lievKat, 
and chiefly from Nuos and other islanda of 
I the Grecian Archipelago. It ia alio fonnd in 
I some parts of Spain, and ia obtained from a 
, few of the iron mines in Great Britain. In 
I hardneaa It la nearly equal to adamandoa 
apar, and thia property haa rendered it an 
olqect of great request in different arts. It 
ia employed by lapidariea in the ratting aod 
polishing of precious stonea, by optidana in 
I amoothing the snrhce of the flner kinds of 
lenses, preparetory to their being polished, 
by cutlers and other manufacturera of ateel 
instnuneats, by masons in the polishing of 
I marble, and for various purposes of their re- 
: specti*e trades by Inckamitha, glazien, and 
I other artizana. For all these purposes it ia 
pulienied in Urge iron mortars or in steel 
mills ; and the poKiler which ia rough and 
sharp ia carefully washed, and aorted into Ave 
, or sii different degrees of fineness, according 
, to (he description of work in which it is to 
be employed. 

Ehiosatioit. Migration is the mOTCment 
' of an individual or a nnmberof people from 
I one place of residence to another ; emigratioa 
' thur abandonment of tbni former home ; 
immigration, (a word of modem coinage,) 
thdr settlement in their new one. Emigra- 
tion la in modem times chiefly regarded is 
the light of relieving a country from the ex- 
cess (^ its population. The following table, 
showing the number of emigranta for soma 
of the later years, is from ^ " Journal of 
the London Statistical Society :" — 

is» 14.811 I8M SX.MT 



EuBOitCHVBa. The nonth of ■ rivet o 
other stream of water. 

Embbacbbt. In law, the ofienee of en 
deavouring to corrupt or infloence a jurj 
pnmshable by fine and imprisonment. 






lUt . 






Of these Uicre went in 1837— 



Enauii. a semi-transparent or opaqae 
glass. Common glass tosed with oiyde of 
tin is converted into enamel ; it is often *a> 
riously colored. There is a duty levied upon 
enamel of 2t. per lb., but an extremely amall 
quantity is imported. 
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End om, ii wbcn * Mp adTanco to a 
■bore, rock, &c., without any apparent pot- 
ribili^ of prerentliig ber, ihe ia laid lo go 
eiuj OH far Ihe iMore. 

ENnOK«a>lBHT, Writing on tbe back of 
any inatniinent. 

Ehdowuint. In life aimruice, is a term 
applied to tbe assurance of a cipilal earn, or 
anrrivorihip of time. 

EnolAHD, ineloding Wales, Is tbe Bouthern 
portion of the British empire, and is at once 
the largest, most fertils. the richest, and most 
important portion of tbe United Kingdom. 
In fonn England ij somewhat triangnlar ; ita 
eaatsrn side being about 343 miles, ita soatb- 
em aide 340, and its western 425 miles. Hie 
■nperficial area of England and Walea baa 
been ettimated at 37,784,400 acres, of which 
■bont 11,000,000 are coltiTated. It ii di- 
vided into ail eircuits and fbrty conntiea. 
Tbe soifice is of ■ diTerai6Bd character, Ihe 
eastern diatiicts are in general lerel, the 
western rocky and monntsinona, while the 
inland parta take either character. It ia well 
intersected with narigable riTers, particniarty 
by the Hnmber, Serern, and lliamea, and 
their respecti*e tributaries. Canals, railroads, 
and an aicellent system of road-making and 
pBTing assist, and it may be truly said bsTe 
perfected oar internal commnnication and 
trafSc ; and which la saperior in efficacy, 
aafety, and diapatcb to those of erery country 
intheworld. The soil and prodnction of En- 
gland are no less Taried than important. Mi- 
nemls, particularly aicellent coal, slate, clay, 
gypsun, limestone, tbeuaefulmetalsof iron, 
tin, lead, line, and others, are in abnndance 
in certain districts. Dangeroua animals of 
prey are unknown in its forests. Ita native 
tree* and flowers are of national importance; 
the English oak is desenedly celebrated. The 
fine pastures, rich npUnds, and extensive 
downs, produce tbe finest cattle and sheep in 
the world; and by tbe skill of its horticol- 
tnriata, the largest crops, and the finest fmit 
and vegetables. The ports around the coast 
■re many. Plymouth, Torbay, Portunonth, 
Sonthamploo, Dover, Ramsgate, London, 
Yarmouth, Hall, Whitehaven, Bristol and 
Liverpool, are but a few of the largest. 
The manubctnring towna are chiefly in tbe 
north and midland counties, partiodarly in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Staffordshire, War- 
wickshire and Bedfordsbire. While other 
coontieB aa Kent, Surrey, Devonshire, Ches- 
hire, &c. , are justly celebrated for the extent 
of their agricultural produce. Other details of 
the productive industry of this our country, 
with the government of the whole, will be 
(bund under Britmn and London. 

Ension. a large flag or banner, hoisted 
on ■ long pole Over the poop, and called the 
ensign staff. Tbe endgn ia used to distinguish 
the ships of different natioaa from each other, 
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and also to disracteriie Ihe different aquad- 
rona of the navy. The Bridsh enalgn in ships 
of war ia known by a double cross Upon a 
Add which ia either white, red, or blue, aa 
shown under the word AdtHiral. While thia 
kind of flag distinguiahes the varioua squad- 
rtns of the British navy, a different one, 
commonly called the union jack, is used as a 
national chanicterlBUe. II is ■* follows :— 




The ensign hoisted iriih the iq>per corner 
downwards is the signal of distress. 

Entebiho Pobt. a large port cut down 
on the middle gun deck of a ship of three 
decks, to serve as a door for persona coming 
in or going out of the ship. 

Esterino Ropaa. Two ropes hanging 
from tbe upper part of a ship's side, on tbe 
right and left of the ladder Or steps leading 
up to tbe gangway. 

Entbance. a name frequently pven to 
the foremost part of the abip onder tbe aur- 
face of the sea. 

Entbbfot. This is the same in France as 
bonded warehouse is with us, namelyl a place 
where goods may be deposited, only paying 
duty when they are withdrawn from the en- 
trepot for home consumption. 

Envoys, OaniNABy and Ektbaos- 
DiNABT, belong to tbe second order of di- 
plomatic ministers. They are Inferior in rank 
to ambssssdors, properly so called ; the chief 
difference between them being that the latler 
sre held to represent the interests of their 
sovereign aa agents, the former his person 
and authority. None hut ambassadors can 
claim tbe tide of Excellency, but it is given 
by courtesy to envoys also. Letters are ad- 
dressed as follows ; the first line depending 
upon the real title of the individual, whether 

" TO the Hon. Lord Hovard de Widdtn, 
H. B. M. Emioy Exlraordinaiy 
and Miaitler Plenipalenliary 

to Ike Court ^ Portugal." 

Tbe British ministers resident in tbe United 
States, and at tlie cnuita of Brazil and Den- 
mark, are styled only Envoy Extraordinary ; 



EauATiOM or Fatmbnt*. Wbtn WTcnl 
■uu of nMttf IN doa at diffenst pariodi 
froa MM p«nM to nttttbtr, and dw dabtor 
aanra to ff then all at om time, it ii lu- 
ceaaarj to awertwn the jnit inm to be paid, 
■o tint the ncaver AaH bM hue hii proper 
interert, amt tJM pafer mijiiatlj galm it, the 
Una U «fMM; Hid It, a nwan lime ii 
dinonced wbkli iteU be jait to both partiei. 
For Uu* pwpaaa tfaa IMowiag rata i) giTen : 
— Molli[d7 Mdi MM I7 du time taft till 
it u doe, thai dinde Oa mm of then 
pndwia b; the total debt, Oa ^qotieot «iU 
be tlw time whan the vhole ntonn ii to be 
fM. Forenoq^, AlitoparB^lOOin 
tipo moothi t £2W in tiiroe mootiu ; £*09 
it) four mtHriki ; and £Mi is five tnonthk 
At lAat tine Aaold the whole be paid, if 
paid in one ram. 

je.lOO K £ - 200 
200 X 3 - «00 



1200 



}S400 



.Ant. H montha. 

That li, the jnet intereit far an elteodon 
of time being added to the three tint amooBts 
will elai^; balance the inlereit taken awa; 
from the latt amount, that being paid before 
it ia othenriie due. 

EftDAToa, Ecuador, ok 'Quito. Thia 
(tate, compriaing the SW. part of the fbrmer 
Tepablic of Colombia, ia liluated on the W. 
coast of 6. America, between New Gruiada 
and Fera, and extends from 6° 30' S. to 2° 
N. Ut., and from 70 to 81° W. long. I(a 
capital, Quito, is one of the beat boilt ddes 
of America, and Guifaqnil one of the belt 
ports. The gOTemmeat, commerce, and 
productions, arc for the most put the same 
aathoae of Caraccu and Colambia abvady 
deaeribed. Goajaqnil isa good ship-building 
port, and although the town is unhealthy and 
ul Npplied with water, jet here is conceQ' 
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trated Uw eUtf trade of tU whole np^blle 
of Ecnador. The export ia cblefl; ooeoa, 
and the impwti Britiih maou&rtnred goods ; 
both eiporta and impoHa amwutiDK to sbost 
the BUne an« MmeUf, naiaeljr JCZZO.OOO. 
The flag of Eqaator ia lepreeented in the oat. 
Emiinb. A«p*eiaeofataU,di&ringfrom 
the eoeunon weasel in being ■bant ons-thinl 
larger, and in hating a aomeiriiat broader 
head ^id a longer tail. In the ■ammer aea. 
ma the upper part of tite head, naeJc, and 
bodr. and duprater part of the toil, areot 
■ nddislibrownaolDr; tlie nnder parts white, 
wilh a vary dight tingecrf tbUow ; tip of the 
tul black, and tomawhat boahj. In the 
winter, the whole of the body heeomes white, 
aUghtty Unged with yellow, bat the Uaditer. 
mi»»Hnn of ibe tall Ii pmoaoeot. He (or 
ia dowr and iner at Uua season, eapeciBlly in 
the oolder hUtndes, fron whiiA canntrlea the 
ermine affaids one of the most beantiful and 
Taluable of fura. When made op, tbe taila 
are inaerted one to eaob akin, at regular dis- 
tances, and in tbe qoincnni order ; and thai 
arranged the ermine for faraa tbt diatmotiM 
ohsTsoler of theattterobesafaoTereigDt awl 
noUea, as well as of Uieu' crown* and coro- 
nets. Undrceaed emina akin* bear » da^ 
of Gd: or 3^ the dOMn, and dieaaed of Zi. 
or U. AboiU 40,000 akint ate fanpoited 

£B*o>a BxcsTTBO. A ter» of frequent 
nae by merehants on the transmiaaion of any 
geoenl aooonnt, and ioawted at tbe close of 
it, or the letters E.E. instead thereof, llie 
■seaolng ia, that if in the aooonnt thna raa- 
derod any errora shoold afterwards be diaco- 
«er*d, the pirty will be at liberty to amend it 

EacALiN. A Dutch and Flemiah ailTec 
ei^n, worth about 6if. ateriing. 

EacBSM. A diriaion of the gold and ailw 
vngbtinHuiabarg) &44eaabeBs— lib. troy. 

EsonnroLO. A gold and silver weight in 
Portugal. 

EacuDO. — See Beudo. 

EsaiHci. A BiiitDre of eaeeoliBl <»1 with 
alcohol foms moat of dm fragrant eaaencea. 
The term ia alao applied to a ationg conoen- 
trated eolntion of a sap or Tcgetalile extnot, 
as tbe essence of spruce. An eaaential oU, 
if very tliin and limpid, is aometimea called 
an essence, aa tbe eaaence of lemon, orange, 

EasBHOi d'Obukt. A torn applied to ■ 
peariy-looking matter fonnd principally at 
tbe haae of the scales of the ileai, a small 
fish of the carp family. It is used to Una the 
interior of gUss bobblea orbvads, and in Uie 
mannfhctnre of artifldal pesria. 

EasRNriAL Oils on Yolatiu Oiu. 
Those oily snbstanoca which are obtained by 
tbe dlatillation of Tegetablei ; the term boi^ 
Deed in oppouliDn to fixed or eipresaed oil*, 
'by preiaare only. 
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Tks weeBtid ails hsTft nwcOf a itrong tad 
agreeable scent and flavor ; hence an need 
b^ the spirit distiUer as flaronrisf uattBrs 
for his compoiind spirits ; by the chemist for 
their stimnlating properties as given ont to 
water, and hence cidled simple waters; bj 
the perliimer as essences wherewith to scent 
seapa, cosmetics, and other artides of perfti* 
nery ; and by the cook and confectioner as 
convenient ingr edien ts to commnnicate a re- 
qnired taste to loaenges, pastry, &c. The 
imneipal essential oils known in commerce 
are those of cloves, carraway, lavender, mint, 
peppermint, spike, cassia, bergamot, lemon, 
thyme, otto of roses, &c. The first of these 
ii snbject to a duty of 4«. per lb. ; the next 
five of 2a. per lb. ; the rest named, as well 
as all other sorts, of 1«. per lb. Many of 
the easentiad oils are adulterated with olive 
oil or with alcohol $ the latter, although it 
diminiahea tiieir strength, does not otherwise 
iajare their quality ; thia is only to be de- 
tected by the specifie gravity of the pure oil, 
as compared with the nuxture under exami- 
nation. The detection of dive or other fixed 
oil is more easy ; all that is requisite being 
to put a drop of the suspected oil on a piece 
of white paper, hold it to the fire, when if 
flie essential oil be pure, the whole will 
evaporate and leave no stain behind. 

ESTABLtSHMBNT OF THB PoBT. A tcnu 

used by writers on the tides to denote the 
interval between the time of high water at 
any given port, and time of the moon's transit 
immediately preceding the time of high 
water, when the moon is new or full. Tlus 
interval is influenced by local cireumstsnces, 
and consequently different at different places. 

BsTAOBL. A measure of length in Spain 
» 12 Spanish feet. 

EatAFBTTB. A term used in all the coun- 
tries in Europe to signify an express ; not a 
personal express as by a courier, but letters 
or documents sent by piostillions, or other 
eonvejranoe hired for the purpose. 

EsTBLiN om Enobls. a weight used in 
ibe Netherlands for gold and silver « about 
^ of an ounce troy. 

EsTUBAT. In law, the extract, copy, or 
note of some original writing or record, and 
especially of fines entered on the rolls of the 
court, to be levied by its bailiff or other 
oflicer. Provision is made for the due re- 
turn, estreating and levying of fines, &c., in 
the soperior and other courts by 3 and 4 WUL 
IV, c 99. 

EsTBicH. The fine soft down irinch lies 
immediately under the feathers of the ostrich. 
The finer kind is occasionaEy used as a sub- 
stitute for beaver in hats, the coarser some- 
times woven into a kind of doth, and used 
for beds. 

EuBOPB. This, the smallest of the great 
drrisioBs of our globe, is distinguished from 



the rest by the diaracter of its' population, 
the superior cultivation of the soU, and the 
flouridiing condition of arts» sciences, in- 
dustry, and commeree; the nudtitode of 
large and wdl-boilt dties, and its power md 
influence over the other parti ^ the world. 
It u washed on three sidaa by the sea, and 
on the fourth, namdy, the eastern, it is 
bounded by Asia; an imagfaiary line only 
separating them. The northern countries 
are extremely cold, and of scanty vegetation ; 
the southern regions of luxuriant fertility, 
and of that delightful position and climate 
as to have all the advantages of the tempe- 
rate and the torrid zones* between which the 
south of Europe is situated. Varieties of 
dimate are also produced by the different 
altitudes of its surface. The north is an ez-^ 
tensive flat. The Alps, Appenines, and Car- 
pathians in the centre, break the general 
surface into the most diversified form, while 
more south, the sinuosities of the Mediter- 
ranean, its numerous rocky islands and coasts^ 
aided by a warmer latitude, give a third cha* 
ncter to the prospect. Ihe countries of 
most importance, reckoning from north to 
south, are Russia, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, PrussiSf Austria, the various German 
States, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, tho 
various Italian States, Greece, and Turkey. 
The whole population of whidi hss been cal- 
culated at 200 millions. The productions of 
Europe are not so varied as those of either 
America or Asia, and even many of our 
present staple articles have a foreign origin, 
as wheat, potatoes, rice, tobacco, &c Yet 
such is the inventiooi enterprioe, industry, 
and general intelligenoe of the inhabitants^ 
that this part of the world is by far the most 
genersUy engaged in commerce, the most 
Kberal patrons of learning, and the greatest 
eneoun^;ers of commeree and manufactures. 
Here all tiM great inventioBS of the world 
have been first suggested and carried out; and 
here is the font ^ literature and refinement 
of education and religion. 

Eybn Kbbl, impUes an even position of 
a ship on the water ; thus a ship is said to 
swim upon an even ked when she has the 
same draught of water forward as abslt. 

ExcHANCW. A place of resort in many 
considerable dtiea, wherein the merchantst 
agenta, bankers, brokers, and other persons 
concerned in commeroe, meet at certun times 
to confer and treat together of matters relat- 
ing to exchaages, remittances, payments, 
adventures, assurances, freights, and indeed 
generally of aU commercial negotiations on a 
great sc»le. The exchanges, both of Liver- 
pool and London are noble buildings; the 
latter is now in the course of erection only; 
it is from the design of Mr. Tite, and is 
estimated to cost ^^150,000. 




Royal Eichaogv. LaodoD. 
ExCHANai BmoKU. A penoa whoM 
bouDMi cODSUti ill Degotjiting foreign billi 
of exohuge. Thu bonuca ii tnumcted on 
dungs, and twice ■ week the rata of tbe 
dUftrent exchangM U fixed b; tbe priadpal 
broken, which form* the standard of etery 



EzcHANOB or MoNmT, ii the Gadiof 
bow moch roiHiey of one coaotrr ii equivi- 
lent JD Taloe to tbe moaej of another. TbiM 
b either ftied and certain, or Bnctoating and 
dependant upon cironTnaCaBcea. The coin of 
England Tailing very little, ii not tubject to 
a flactoating tsIdc, except iaaemuchai bnl- 
Uoo, or gold and sUrer ttaelf Taries in price 
according to its Hbondance Or acardt; in the 
narket ; and ai the coin of one caantry ii 
bat bullion or metal in another, even EagUah 
coin ia aubject to lome Uttlo variation. The 
coin of other coontriea ii not only anhjeot 
to the aame effect of Taristion, but alio on 
■ecoont of ita purity, tbe demand for it, the 
eredit it bears, its conTenience, and nome- 
roag other caosea ; for in every market of 
the commercial world money ii sold like every 
other commodity. Money then baa a price 
independent of ita dicalating value, and tbia 
price for the time current ia ^led the covrte 
of exchange ; tbna wetnay aay that tbe conne 
of exchange between London and Paria ia 
24 francs 7 centimes per £l aterling; there- 
fore a peraon changing a sovereign would get 
so mudi only for iL In this case the conraa 
of exchange ia 5 per cent, against London, 
for the changer ought to have 2i franca, 
34 centimes, which is the exact value of the 
aovereign in Preach money, and which ia 
therefore called thenar of exchange. If the 
conrse of exchange riaea to thia amount tha 
money of the two countriea would be aaid to 
be at par. If the course of exchange riia* 
above thia ; aa, for example, to 26 francs, 
62 centimes, the changer of English money 
into French would be tbe gainer of 6 per 
cent. Owing to tbe natural deaire of gaining 
by this atateof things, we find our gold coin 
Bometimea exported in large qnantitiea 
abroad when the exchangea are in our ttTOr, 
and brought back again when they torn 
againat us. Arbitration of ~~ ' 
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mathod of finding tODh a rate of excbai^ 
betareea any two places, a* aluU be in pro- 
portion to.the ntea aaaigned between eacb of 
them and a third place. Suppose a bill of 
exchange be accepted in London, and it shall 
paaa to Hamburg, and afterwsrdato France; 
when it becomea due, the oonrae of exchange 
not merely between France and England ia 
to be conaidered, but between France and 
Hamburg, and then between Hamburg and 
L^ndoti. Not that money would paaa, nor 
yet the bill either, this long round ; batbilta 
are negotiable, and cooaeqnently eichangabls 
at all times in the money market; hence a 
person owing a debt in Hamburg would pur- 
chaae a bill of exchange of Hamhorg, and 
the value of that bill will depend upon tha 
conne of exchange. 

EzcHiauiB BiLts. Billaof credit iianed 
by authority of parliament. They are for 
virioua anma, and hear interest (generally 
from lid. to 2id. per diem for ^100) ac- 
cording to tlie naual rate at tbe time. Tbe 
advaneea of tbe bank to gorenunent are 
made upon exchequer bills, and the daily 
transactions between the bank and govern- 
principally carried on through their 
ion. Notice of the time at which 
outstanding exchequer bills are to be paid off 
is given by public advertiaement. Eiobeqoer 
bills were first issued in 1696, and liara been 
issued every year unoe. Iliere are between 
20 and 30 million poonda in exchcqoer bUls 
always in circnlatiuo. 

EzCHEaOKK CSAMBBm, CoUBT OF, WU 

instituted by 1 Will. IV. c 70 ; the proper 
tribunal for the trial of writs of error from 
tbe three anperior courts, which before was 
only partially tha case. Appeal from thia 
coort Ilea in the house of lords. 

EzoHKanau, Cdvut of, waa oripnally 
eatabliahed for the recovery of the king's 
debta and ordinary revenues of tbe crown. 
It baa excludve jurisdiction in cases in which 
the revenuB ia concerned, whether personal 
actions, or informations filed undn' the vari- 
ouj revenue acts. It baa also an equi- 
table Joriadiction, exclusive with respect to 
matters connected with the revenue, concor- 
rent with the court of chancery in civil suits. 
The chief and four pniand or younger judgea 
of tbe exchequer are called barona. 

Ezcisa. An itapoution or charge npon a 
variety of articles of home manufocture, 
and for home oonaumption, called there, 
fore exciaeable articles. Theaa are beer, 
cider, beet root angar, bricka, coffee, tea, 
cocoa, chocolate, pepper, glaaa, hope, malt, 
paper, aoap, spirita, augar, sweets, tobacco 
and aouff, vinegar, and wine. To inaure tha 
proper collection of the duty, each maker or 
dealer is required to take out a licence, at a 
certain stipulated price, to make entry of hia 
premiaea, and thna to throw himself and the 
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minabetare oDder tbe mmdlMiM of the 
■KM eiUblvliBeiit. Then) an ouny other 
dotiii kried bj tbe eidH which do not reUM 
to DUumbctarM, bnt to gcDcnl Ucencee, Sic ; 
(huthaaiutiDiieer, md the muts of * pu- 
•^■ boat t«qttlreMdk HI eioiae licence ; alio 
tte mileige dntj apon pMt bona, and upon 
auctioD ulu. liie citaUuhnient for col- 
laeting >od maniigiag the eiciie duda cot 
dad of a board of conunuaionsn, and 
pttt nuiober of officen acting nnder then 
The board of eiciaa coniiBti of aevea can 
mUdaoers, who ait and act offiolallj at the 
Eiciw Office, Old Broad Streat, London. 
Tbai power eztenda to the w4i<de of the 
Uciited Kingdom. Tbe ■arreyiiig depart- 
nant, the moat important branch of tiie 
tidtt aatabliduaait, conaiati of ■ bodf of 
oKcenof different riulu and daaaea, bat all 
of thew Mttier in, or haiuig been raiied bam 
tbe loweit daaa i it b«Dg a diatioguiabiag 
Aature of tbia deputmeat tbat no one ii eli- 
gible fbra higher atation, onleai and until ha 
bu paiied through the enbordinata ansa. 
Hu Gnt appoiotmant of a peraon iotended 
fwr tiie larTepng depaiimeDt is called an 
tritrjbr i0$truetiom, given on die nomina- 
tim of the kud« of die trewBrrortheODm. 
Miujonere ; tbe patronage being divided 
iMtwam then- Tbe peraon appointed ii 
then hulncted by ax approved officer, and 
■bea hi* inaCrnctian is com[detediie beeoiow 
H ixpttlaat, and doea datjr for officoa who 
tn ill. When a Tacancf ocean be beoome* 
M awt rtOT) or i^emumtray. The diUj 
rf an miafot ia to watch tht t^mmtaona of 
• w^ trader, wbcav the preaenca of an 
oOoerdtftlwaTaDcoeaaarj. Aaup«mBBiam7 
■Ctanda tbe collMlar on hia n>n>da, carriaa 
tb« piqwrs, booka, &c. Tbe next gnie ia ■ 
nrMjmr, who attenda the tradera subject to 
auiaa turey, and notea and legieten their 
cpm&nt. AAer nne jt^n atrvicc he be- 
mne* digible tor an examiner, whoae dotiea 
Welo eiuoioe the boaluuf inferior officera ; 
ther tin ofieiate Coi aHpervisori wlw are ill. 
^tbia Uat officer, the lu/itfvaar, baa tba 
aht^ of a diaBiet to act aa ■ gaoeral ebed 
Hpon hii oKoen. Sec After &fe jeara in thia 
department he ia eligible as a caUteiar, and 
al*D aa a getitral exaBiMr, EngUud and 
Walaa ia dinded bj the eirise into fiflr-aiE 
gnat pMte, called eeJtrafiOv ; Seotlandlnto 
>iite«n ; and Ireland into twentf-one. Each 
CoUei^ion ia divided into datrio(a,iunaUyaii 
or aeven : each diataot ia again divided into 
■idea or root-walks, or diviaiona ; ttw fbrmar 
uidnding a portion of countrf never ex- 
ceeding twentjr milea, the Utter compre- 
hending a greater circuit. For particulara 
and regulations relative to eaefa artiele iriucfa 
ii Bubject to eidae datyi or the trader in it, 
Me ita name, or that of it* dealer, a* Bttr, 
Brtuer, Spirift, Diililler, ^c—For further 




ExBCimoH. Ia law, tbe completing or 
Sniahinf of aome act, aa of judgment, (teed, 
&c. ) and it nnullr signifies ^ obtainiBg 
possession of anything recovned by judgment 

EkicutoK. a. person appointed by a 

testator to carry into eiecation bis will and 
tettAment alter his deeeaaa. The mode of 
appointing an executor ia by naming bim 
eipreaaly in the will, but any worda indicating 
an iotentiiMi of tiie teatator to appoint an 
executor will be deemed a sufficient appoint- 
aoent. Any peraon capable of making a viH 
i* also cspable of being an eiscntor, and 
aometimea other peiaona alao, aa a married 
woman for exara^. Tbe first daty of aa 
axacntor is to bury the ikceaaed in a auitable 
manner. The next duty ia to prove the wiU, 
If he ahoold neglect to do tlua foruinuDtbai 
be foi&ita £50 ; orifjieahould refiuctoact 
at all, he forfdta every legacy left to him in 
that wilL When an eieetUor haa once taken 
npOQ himaeir the office, he cannot retract. 
Should he die before probate or proving the 
will, another person may be appointed aa 
adaiiniitrator. Should he die after probate, 
his own executor becomes executor to the 
former will. ShoiUd he become bankrupt, 
the court of diancery appointa a receiver of 
the testator'a eSecta, aa it wilt upon the ap- 
plicotioa of a creditor, if he appear to Iw 
waating tbe ataeta. Upon proving the will, 
the originsl ia deposited in the registry of the 
ordinary, (in London at Doctora' Commma,) 
by whom a oopy ia made upon parchment 
under hia aeal, and delivered to tbe executor 
or admioiatrator, together with a certificate 
cf its having been proved before bim ; tbia ia 
called the /Toinfe. An executor is personally 
naponrible for the -doe discharge of liia duty. 
He haa also the aame remedy for recovering 
debts, as the deceaaed would hare if living. 
BxauPLiFicATioN o» Fatknts, is a du- 
plicate or copy of any letters patent, made 
from the enrolment thereof, and sealed with 
tile great seal of England. Such exempli- 
ficationa are a* eflectual aa the originala. 
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Exigent. A writ which lies in a personal 
action or indictment, where the defendant 
cannot be found. The writ is directed to the 
sheriff, to proclaim the absent party on five 
consecutiTe court days, and if he do not 
answer on the fifth he is outlawed. 

EzioKNTEES. Four officers in the court 
of common pleas who mike all exigents and 
proclamations, in all actions where process 
of outlawry lies. 

Ex-ovFicio. Any act done by an officer 
either in prosecution of the general duty of 
his office, or in executing some special duty 
imposed by it, is said to be done ex-officio. 
An ex-officio information is one at the suit of 
the monarch, filed by the attorney general 
without applying to a court for leave. 

Ex-PA&TB. On one side only ; a commis- 
sion ex-parte in chancery is that which is 
taken out and executed by one side or party 
only, on the other party neglecting or re- 
fusing to join. 

ExPBCTATioN OF LiFB. The probable 
number of years which a person may expect 
to Utc. This is calculated by taking the 
whole number of deaths in a country or dis- 
trict for a long period, and also the aggregate 
of the ages of the persons dying. The di- 
vision of one by the other will give the ge- 
neral average of human life in that -place. 
By commencing our calculations at a certain 
age of the parties, say from 20 years and up- 
wards, the average expectation of life for a 
person of 20 is in like manner found, and so 
on for other ages. The following is a table 
calculated for London :-« 



Age. 


Expec 


Age. 


Expec. 


Age. 


Expec'Age. 


Expec. 


1 


27.0 


21 


28.3 


41 


19.2 


61 


12.0 


2 


32,0 


22 


27.7 


42 


18.8 


62 


U.6 


3 


34.0 


23 


27.2 


43 


18.5 


63 


112 


4 


350 


24 


26.6 


44 


18.1 


64 


10.8 


5 


36.0 


25 


26.1 


45 


17.8 


65 


10.5 


6 


36.0 


26 


25.6 


46 


17.4 


66 


10.1 


r 


35.6 


27 


25.1 


47 


17.0 


67 


9.8 


8 


35.6 


28 


24.6 


48 


16.7 


68 


9.4 


9 


352 


29 


24.1 


49 


16.3 


69 


9.1 


10 


34.8 


30 


23.6 


50 


16.0 


70 


8.8 


11 


34.3 


31 


23.1 


51 


15.6 


71 


8.4 


12 


33.r 


32 


22.7 


52 


15.2 


72 


81 


13 


33.1 


33 


22 3 


53 


14 9 


73 


17.8 


14 


32.5 


34 


21.9 


54 


J 4.5 


74 


75 


15 


319 


35 


21.5 


55 


14.2 


75 


7.2 


16 


31.3 


86 


21.1 


56 


13.8 


76 


:6.8 


ir 


30.7 


37 


20.7 


57 


13.4 


77 


.6.4 


18 


30.1 


38 


20.3 


58 


13.1 


78 


:6.o 


19 


29 5 


39 


19.9 


59 


12.7 


79 


t5.5 


20 


28.9 


40 


19.6 


60 


124 


80 


5.0 


I 1 













From this table the expectation of life at 



any age is found by Inspection ; thus, i per- 
son of 20 years of age has an expectation of 
living 28.9 years, and in the same manner 
may be found the expectation of any other 
age. It is evident that tables of this kind 
offer but little real information upon such an 
intricate subject, as the employment of the 
individual, his constitution, habit of life, and 
casualties, must influence in a very great 
degree the length of life of the individoaL 
Still it is from tables such as these that the 
value of life annuities and life assurances is 
calculated, and as in the latter case assurance 
offices only accept the more healthy, and 
those whose lives are as little subject to 
cftsualties as possible, it is evident Uut they 
are the most likely to outlive the expected 
time ; and as they continue to pay every year 
during their life, the office obtains so many 
additional yearly premiums to those which 
in fairness they are entitled to claim. 

Exportation. The act of sending goods 
out of one country into another. In modem 
times it has been the principal object of com- 
mercial policy to encourage exportation, ex- 
cept with respect to a few particular artidea. 
The export of manufactured goods has been 
promoted with a view of encouraging the 
internal industry of the country, and the 
export of foreign produce as a mesns of 
drawing wealth from other countries by the 
profits of the carrying trader The excess of 
the value of the goods exported, beyond that 
of the imports, has usually been considered 
as a criterion ol the profits which a oomitry 
derives from foreign trade ; but this is a Tery 
fallacious mode of determining a point of 
great importance, as an advantageous foreign 
trade might long exist, even if the imports 
constantly exceeded the value of the ex- 
ports. 

ExTXNT, Writ of. An execution at the 
suit of the crown, which not only entitles the 
crown to seize the body, lands, and goods of 
the debtor, but also his debt» and money. 
Thus it can be sued out not merely against 
the debtor himself, but against the debtor of 
its debtor, even to the third d^;ree. Even 
all the goods a person may have in trust are 
also seizable. 

Extract. The brown thick substance 
which remains when the liquid portion of 
vegetable decoctions has been evaporated 
from them. 

Eyb. Ageneralname for any orifice, loop, 
or collar, as the eye of a block strap, the eye 
of a sail, an eye bolt, Stc. 



FAC 



FAG 




y Jj Thi sixth letter of our lan- 
// gnage, is used in leveral com- 
mercial contractions; thaSi 
it is often put for Folio or 
page ; Fiat, let it be done; 
Fecitf he has done it ; F. or 
qrs. Farthings, &c. F. C. 
indicates Foreign Counfriet. 
To, Folio. Fl. JTortn. Fr. F^anc. On French 
coins, F. means the mint of Angers ; on 
Prussian coins, of Magdeburg ; on Austrian, 
of Halle in the Tyrol. 

Facb Pibcb. In ship-building, a piece of 
wood wrought on the fore part of the knee of 
Uie head, to assist the conversion of the main 
piece, and to shorten the upper bolts of the 
knee of the head. 

Factorage. — See ComnuMnon. 
Factor. Factories. A factor, in arith- 
metic, is any number which is multiplied by 
another : thus, 7 and 4 are factors of 28. In 
commerce, a factor is an agent employed by 
merchants residing in other places to buy 
and sell, and to negotiate bills of exchange, or 
to transact other businesi on their account, 
for which they receive a commission or fac- 
torage. (SeeAgeTit). Establishments for trade 
in different parts of the world, and generally 
where the British consul resides, are called 
faetories; thus we have factories of this de- 
scription in China, Turkey, Portugal, Russia, 
&c. In England a factory is any manufactur- 
ing establishment, particularly tiiose in which 
a great number of hands are kept, and where 
machinery is extensively used. The number 
of factories in Great Britain in 1835, when 
the last return of them was made, was 3,236, 
of which there were appropriated to the 
manufacture of cotton 1,304 ; wool 1,322 ; 
silk 263, and flax 347. The whole number 
of persons employed in them was 355,373, 
of which more than half were females. The 
larger proportion of the whole being children 
and young persons. Examination as to the 
state of the factories having taken place, and 
the labor imposed upon those of tender age 
having been found too excessive, a bill for the 
regulation of factories was passed in 3 and 4 
Will. IV, (1833) by which it is enacted that 
DO person under 18 years of age shall be 
allowed to work between ^-past 8 P.M. and 
5^ A.M., except in certain cases specified. 
That no person under 18 shall be employed 
more than twelve hours in one day nor more 
than sixty-nine hours in oneweek. There shall 
be allowed in the course of every day, not less 
than 1^ hours for meals to every person re- 
stricted to the performance of twelve hours 
work. No child, except in silk mills, shall be 
employed who shall not be 9 years old, nor for 
more than forty-eight hours in any oneweek, 
nor more than nine hours in any day, who shall 
not be 13 years old. Young persons whose 
hours of work are regulated shall be entitled 



to Christmas day and Good Friday as entire 
holidays, and not fewer than eight half-holi- 
days in every year. Children whose work is 
restricted to nine hours a day are not to be 
employed without a medical certificate, coun- 
tersigned by some inspector or justice that 
tiiey are of the ordinary strength. A certifi- 
cate of age is also required from young per- 
sons between 13 and 18. Inspectors are 
appointed to enforce the regulations of the 
act, and the attendance at school of at least 
two hours daily out of six days in the week 
of the children employed, from whose weekly 
earnings Id. out of every shilling for school- 
ing may be made. The interior walls of every 
factory or mill to be limewashed once a year. 
A copy or abstract of the act to be hung up 
in a conspicuous part of every mill. 

Fagot or Faggot of Steel. A quantity 
of steel in bars weighing 120 lbs. 

Faience. The same as Delph ware. 

Failure. A common term for bankruptcy. 

Faints. The impure spirit which runs the 
last from a still. 

Fair. A kind of market granted to a town, 
by privilege, for the more speedy and com- 
modious buying and selling, or providing such 
things as the place stands in need of. The 
most important fairs now held are those of 
Germany, particularly the Leipsic fairs, and 
those of Brussels and Frankfort on the Maine. 
The most important trading fairs of England 
are those of Stourbridge in Worcestershire, 
Bristol, Exeter December fair for cattle, 
horses and commodities. Weyhill for sheep. 
St. Faith's near Norwich, which is the prin* 
cipal English fair for Scotch cattle. Market 
Harborough, Ormskirk and Carlisle also for 
Scotch cattle. Ipswich, August fair for lambs, 
September fair for butter and cheese. West- 
borough Hill in Dorset, for west country ma- 
nufactures as kerseys, druggets, &c. Wood- 
stock October fair for cheese. Homcastle, 
Lincolnshire, the greatest horse fair in the 
kingdom.^ Howden in Yorkshire, also for 
horses. Devizes for sheep, cattle and cheese ; 
and Woodbridge Lady-day fair for Suffolk 
horses. A great part of the commerce of 
Germany, Russia, and Austria is carried on 
by means of the fairs, which in some places 
last two or three weeks, and at which the 
whole trading community of the country is 
assembled. 

Fake. One of the circles or windings of a 
cable or hawser, as it lies disposed in the roil. 
The fakes are greater or smaller in proportion 
to the extent of space which a cable is'allowed 
to occupy where it lies. 

Fall of a Tacklk. The loose of a tackle, 
or that part upon which it is pulled, to pro- 
duce the desired effect. To fall astern t is to 
retreat with the stern foremost; it is also 
spoken of two ships falling together ; if one 
goes fester than the other, the latter is said to 
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FAL 

fdl ntem. To fiUl etUm, when tpMUng of 
the weather, impliei a itite of reattrom atoUl 
cenation of the wind. {Ctt-fatl, tut Cat.) 
To fell tfonm, to uil or be condncted fnrai 
any pirt of a riTer to tome other part nearer 
to the month or opening. TofaB itt with a 
ahip ii to meat her, or to diicOTer her irheo 
off the laiid. /U'ltof (!^,the(iomiiiaiH] toth* 
■liwiBman to keep the ship near the wind. 
Falliitg of, the moTemcDt or direetion of • 
■hip't head to leeward of the point, whither 
it waa lately directed, parUcolarly when ihe 
taili near the wind or Uei by. When a ahip 
ii noderiall, and doei not keep ao near the 
wind aa ihe ought to do, Itiiaaid ihnJaUiqf. 

Falmodth. a lea-port and the largeat 
town m Cornwall, with an excellent harbour, 
commnnioating with a nnmber of navigable 
creekt, and forming a place of canlldenble 
traffic. It ia the ititiDn for packeta to tbe 
lonth of Europe and America. W. Lon. 5.2 
N. Lat. SO'8. 

Falbi K»l or A Sbif, ia compOMd of 
aereral piecei of timber, and fitted nnder the 
Bain keel to preaem it from McUon, and to 
make the ihip hold a better wind. The falae 
keel ii generally fbnned of elm. 

Falsi Foar. A piece of timber fixed <m 
the aft part of the item poat, to make good 
a deficiency therein. 

Fanau. a iilrer oaSn of the Eut Indiea, 
of different Talne at different placea. At 
Bombay it ia worth neuly bd. At Fondi- 
dieriy icareelT mOre than 3d. 

Faniga. a com meamre of Spain, eqni- 
Tllent ta in imperial bniheL 

Fahioada. a Spanieh meaanre for land, 
equal to about 1 acre, or 10} pide* BngUah. 

Fako. — See Vrng. 

FABTBtHG. The fourth part of a penny, 
originally the fourth thing, or tbe bnrth in 
die integer 1 peony, therefore written Uke 
flwtion thos i. 

Fabt Boat. ' A riTer boat of the Chineae, 
T^rawnted beneath i — 




Faibioh Piicbs. The aftmott or hinder 



FAT 

Umbcn of a ahip, which tcnnioate the breadth , 
and tbnn the ahape of the tteni ; they are 
united to the Henipoet, and to the extremity 
Mwing tmuom bja rabbet, and « nam. 
of atroog nailB or apikea driven from 
witbont. 

Fathom. A measure of length, eqoal to 
3 yards or 6 feet. It ia used chieSy in Hc«r- 
tahiing the length of oablea and other thick 
cordage, the depthof the itaimina, wella, Slc. 

Faux. A Siriai land measure, equal lo 
7,85& Engliih iqiiiiTe yar^- 

Fat, to. In ihip-bnilding, to fit any two 
pieeea of wood io as to Join close together. 
Tbe plank ia said to^jr fo the timbenvhiB 
it bears or lies cloM to them ell. 

FII.1.DWSHIP OB pABTItlBSHIP. In 

arithmetic, a rule whereby a stun of money 
may be divided into a oeitaln number of 
parts, which have the same proportion to each 
other as the atodc or iumi &om whiidi that 
money has l>aan faiiied or has arisoi t it is 
dthR' umfde or componnd. By simple fd- 
lowahip time is not considered t in compound 
foUowibip thUfortDiamoateaaenttaldBtBm. 
Tbe two following questiona will show Ihi 
nature of the rale i — Urea partners join in 
an adventure. A lubicribee £10, B ^0. 
and C £30 ; the; gain jEC b; it : What ii 
each man's profit ? This will evidently be in 
proportion to hii contribution, and as he 
contributed £10 out of £60, or ^ part, so 
hia profit will be f-, or £1 ; B'a profit will 
be £2 ; C'a £3. The rule and its Ulna- 
tiation would be therefore u followi. Find 
the joint stock ; then Bay as tbe joint ittick 
ii to tbe joint or whole gain or lon, go ii 
each man's itock to his share of the gain or 
loss, aa (bllowB : — 

10 -H 20 -<- 30 = £60. 

60 : 6 ;: 10 : £l..A'sgain. 

60 : 6 :: 20 : 2..B'agaia. 

60 : 6 '.: 30 : 3.. C'a gain. 
Adding togethra' the respective answers, 
and comparing tiie snm with the eecond 
term, witti which it ought to agree, it abowa 
tbe corrsctneaa of the whole work. Com* 
pound fellowship is when the contribntiona 
are made at various periods, or are altered by 
increasing or diminiiUng them dorii^ the 
adventure. Suppose A contHbute the £10 
betbre alluded to for six mondi*, and B widi- 
drew lua at three months ; it <b erident thM 
although his uneont is £20, initead of £1 0, 
yet be would ha mfitled to no more profit, 
because A's money being in tbe oonoem 
twice as long as B. a, it becomes equivalent 
to B't donble smoont, and thdr profit then 
is equal. Tiie working of sums in com- 
pound fdlowihip therefore diCTen from Aose 
in nngle fellowiliip in Sndingtbe joint stock. 
to do which in this cue each man's stock is 
to be mnlt^ilied into the time it ia held ] 
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ths produce it then to be med ai if it were 
the original contribution. 

Fbabnought. a peculiar kind of thick 
woollen stuff, made for sailor't jackets, for 
lining the port*holea of ships, &c. 

Fbatbbbs. Bbd Fbathbbs. {Plumn, 
P/ttmet h, lit, Fr. F^dem, Bettfedem Ger. 
Bedveem Da. Pwme Ital. Plumaa Spa.) 
These well-known articles form a very consi- 
derable article of commerce, particularly those 
of the ostrich, swan, heron, peacock, goose, 
and poultry ; some for plumes and ornaments 
for the head; otiiers filling of beds, quilts, 
See. The country parts of England produce 
immense quantities of bed featibers, but not 
enough for the ordinary demand ; hence large 
quantitiee are imported, particularly from 
Hudaon's Bay and Dantsic. The feathers of 
Ireland are mostly inferior. (See Otirieht 
Swan, Sfc) The feathers for beds when 
impoited pay a duty of £l per cWt. if from 
foreign countries ; 10#. if from our own pos- 
sessions. The duty until 1842 was as much 
as £2 4«. per cwt., at which rate the duty 
realiied from this source was ;^3690. Fea- 
thers not enumerated, if dressed, are sub- 
jected to mad valorem duty of 10 per cent. ; 
if undressed, of 5 per cent. 

FBDBB.AL GoTBBNM BNT. A goremmeut 
formed by the union of several sovereign 
Mates, eslch surrendering a portion of its 
power to the central authority. 

Fbb Simplb. An estate freehold of in- 
heritance in lands, tenements, or heredita- 



Fbltino. The process by wliich different 
kinds of fur or wool are blended into a com- 
pact texture for the manufacture of hats. 
The anatomical peculiarities of the different 
hairs or fors are much concerned in the per- 
fisction of the felt ; they most be such as to 
enable them to interlace and intertwine with 
each otiier. Hare and rabbit f^, wool, and 
beaver, are the chief materials used { they 
are mixed in proper proportions, and ara 
tossed about by the strokes of a vibrating 
string or bow till they become duly matted. 

Fblvcca. a small vessel or boat used in 
the Mediterranean, which is naviga^ by 
thrse or four pair of oars. 

Fbnb. In sea language, imports the same 
•8 defend, Bsfind th§ boat, that is, prevent 
its striking against any thing that might en- 
danger it. 

l&NDBBB. Certain pieces or wads of old 
eable, timber, or other materials, hung over 
the side of a vessel to prevent it from striking 
or rubbing against a wharf or quay, as also 
to preserve a smaller vessel from being da- 
Buged by a larger one. 

Fbbdino. a money of account -at Riga ; 
00 fordings making a rix-dollar. 

Fbbmbnt. Any body which being applied 
to nother produces fermentation. 



Fbbmambuco Woon. — See PenMNN^Mco* 

Fbbbbt. a ^kind of thldc tape or very 
narrow ribbon, made sometimes of silk ; aft 
others of worsted. It is used chiefly for 
binding shoes and various artides of dress. 

Fbbbulb. The small iron ring, fastened 
at the end of booms, yards, &c., is so called. 

Fbbbt. a narrow part of a river, where 
passengers are conveyed from one side to the 
other Si a boat ; hence caQed a ferry boat- 




Steam boats aro also sometimes used aa 
ferry boats, particularly if between two popu- 
lous districts* Thera is a ferry of this 
description between the Lancashire and Che- 
shiro side of the Mersey at Liverpool. 

Fbtoh. To attain, as we shall fetch to 
windward of the light-house this tack. -(To 
fetch way, is to be shaken or agitated from 
one side to another. It is usually applied to 
a mast, bowsprit, &c., when it is not suffi- 
ciently wedged ; it is also said of a cask, 
box, or such body as moves by the rocking 
of the ship at sea, as not being well secured 
or inclosed. 

Fiat of Bankrvptct. — See Bankruptcy . 

Fid ob Mast Fid. A square bar of wood 
or iron, with a shoulder at one end. It is 
used to support the weight of the topmast, 
when erected at the head of the lower mast, 
by passing through a mortise or hole at the 
lower end of the former, and resting its ends 
on the trestle trees, which are sustained by 
the head of the latter. The fid therefore 
must be withdrawn every time the topmast 
is lowered. The top-gallant mast is retained 
at the top of the topmast in the same man- 
ner. A eplidng fid is a large pin, made of 
lignum vitae or iron, tapering to a point, and 
used for splicing of cables or large cordage. 
They are from 18 to 20 inches long. Smaller 
ones are used for splicing the bolt ropes of 
sails and small tackle. When made of iron 
the fid has an eye or hole at the upper 
end. 

Fios. (Fiffen Da. Vyyen Da. Fiquee Fr. 
Peigen Ger. Fichiltal. Fiki Vol, Fiyot for, 
HigoeSpei. FikonSm, Winn&a JagodiRvM.) 
The fig consists of a pulp containing a num- 
ber of seeds inclosed in a rind. There is 
something very singular in the fructification 
of the Fieus eariea or common fig. It has no 
visible flower, for the fruit arises immediately 
from the joints of the tree, in the form of 
little buds, with a perforation at the end, but 
not opening or showing anything like petals, 
or the ordinary {«rt8 of a flower. As the fig 



FIE 

cnbrgta, the Sower eotaei to matBrit; in iti 
««>cc*lmait, ind in the euUn ooantriei the 
Arnit ii impraied bj m dngalir opentkm 
known tnrthsiuiM at MyrfikaMoM. Tfaii ii 
pofonntd bj nupendinK bj tfareidi nboTc 
Um cnllinted fl(i, bran^iai of the viki fig, 
whidi tre foil of a imall innct. When the 
inaect hu become win^, it qnita the wild 
figt and peoetratea the callirated one, for ttie 
puTpose of Ujiog it! egga, uidtfani kippeari 
both to ennire the fructification by diaperving 
the pollen, and ancnrardi to huten the 
ripening b; pnncturiag lbs palp, and cauitng 
a diapenion of the aatritioni jaicea. In 
Prance thia operation ia imitated by inaerting 
itrawa dipped in oliYe oil. 




Tin Connon Fl|.— Ptnu 



The fig-tree yields no lea than tiiree cropa 
in the year ; Uie flnt flga come to matnrrty 
aboDt the latter end of June, the lummer fig 
ripeni aboat September ; (it ia theae alone 
which are dried.) Afterward* there appear* a 
third crop, which howcTer ia of little Talae, 
and often remaina on tlie treea long after the 
leaTei hare fallen. The time of gatberin; the 
chief enm of figa ii a time of coniiderahle 
tniatle and importance ; the principal Beat of 
IM) commerce ii Smyrna. Forming as flgi 
do the cUef food of the aoldiera and inha- 
bitanta of Syria and the Leiaat, the con- 
•nmptiaii of Gga ii enormoaa. Here they are 
used wholly a* an article of Ininry. yet the 
quantity entered for Ikome coniamption in one 
year alone (1841), was no less than 27.637 
cwt., and tliia by no means a cheap season 
for Sga, the STerage quantity being 30,000 
cwt. The duty ia 15(. per cwt. No Bbate. 
ment is made on account of any damage 
receiTed by figs. Most of the figi wc con- 
■ame are imported from Turkey in little cheata 
or drums of from 4 to 31 lbs. I^gi are also 
brought from Malaga and Valencia ia Spun, 
and Faro in Portugal. These laat are mostly 
in packages called frails. The Paro frail = 
32 Ihs. ; the Malaga frail '^ 56 lbs. 

FiBBi Facias. In law, a writ (hat lies 
where a person has recovered judgment for 
debt or damages in the queen's courts, by 
which the sheriff is commanded to lery the 
debt and damagea aguoat the defendant's 
gooda and chattda. 

FiLLAOKBB. A kind of ornamental work, 
in which Bowers, See. ate (bnned of fine gold 
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ailrer wire, cnrled and twisted in a ser> 
pentina form, and somellmes pbuted and 
worked through each other and soldered to- 
getber. It ia employed in the embelliabment 
of articles of personal and domestic orna- 
ment, work.boies, &c. The chief place of 
manufacture for Ous hesnliful but delicate 
ware la Sumatra. 



Spruer, ire. 

FiRi Ihsuka 

FiaKiH. A liquid measure of 9 beer gal- 
lant, but only 71 real imperial gallona. 

FiKLOT. A dry measure nsed In Scotland. 
The Linlithgow wheat flrlot is Tery nearly 
equal to the imperial bushel, but the bartry 
flrlot of the same place ia almoat one half 
more, being U> the standard hnshel at 1,456 
Utol. 

PiRif . A designation giren to the persons 
oollecdyely who compose the partnership in 
a honae of boiinesa ; thus if Uie partner* in 
• house consist of Four persons A B C D, the 
firm may be either ABC and D, or A and 
company, or A B and company, or A B C and 
company. Whieberer of the abore ways these 
four peraoQS choose to deaignate tlMmaelTca 
such in mercantile language is the Grm of tiie 

FiKUAN. A passport or permit granted 
by the Turkish goremment to foreignera, to 
trade or traiel within speinfied territories 
under ita jurisdiction. 

Fish. (Pitt Da. Viuehm Da. FUeit 
Ger. FoUnm Fr. Petci Ital. Peura Por. 
RuiaRvi. FMSvu. PenudotSp.) The 
laws relatiTe to the importation o( fish are 
extremely u-bitrary, and were still more so, 
prefionslj to the tariff of 1642. Anchoriea 
are wholly of foreign cattdiing, and therefore 
form no part of our fiBhenea. (See^itoAffry.) 
Eels pay a duty of £13 the ship load ; lob- 
sters pay no dity ; lurbot* 5s. the cwt. g 
oysten 1*. 6d. the Itu^el, but none are im- 
parted j salmon 1 Oi. the cwt. ; soles 5*. the 
cwt. ; turtle 5i. the cwt. Fresh fish, not 
eoumeruted, Is. per cwt. Cured ditto, oot 
otherwise enumerated, 2«. All tbeae to he 
liable to a duty mnst be brought in veaael* 
regulsriy cleared out from foreign [daoes in 
other than fishing vessels. Those of British 
taking are alwaya duty trot. Regnlationa for 
the sale of fish, aee Billingigale. 

Fish. A machine to hoist or draw up th* 
flooks of a ship's anchor towards the top of 
the bow, In order to stow it after it haa be«i 
catted. It is composed of four parts, namely, 
the pendant, the block, the hook, and the 
taclde, which with sereral oaea are described 
under the article Omit. 

FiBH FooNT OK Faohch. A loug piece 
of oak or fir timber, convex on one aide and 
concave on the other ; uaed to strengthen the 
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lower masts or tbe jard* when the; an I 
ipmng or baie rccnved soms danutge. To I 
effect which thej ue well aeenred bj ttoat 
rope, called vooldlng. 

FiSB Maws. A term applied in OrienUl 
copimerce to a aingolar prrparation of fiih, 
which is largelf exporW from the eastern 
islands to ChiiiH. It is a fsTorite article of 
Imiir; with the inliabituiti of that countrj. 

Fish Room. In s ship U that place 
between the after-hold and the spirit room. 

Pish'b SiDi. Two long pieceg of fir, 
tttteaei on the oppomte sidea of a made 
mast to giTe it requisite thicliaess. 

FiaaiBv. This term is nsuiill; applied to 
thoaa places wiiere fish ore canght ia such 
abandence as to constitnta an important ar- 
ticle of commerce. Also to the general pro- 
curing of ■ particular kind of fish, as the 
whale fisherj, the herrii^ fishery, &c. Fish- 
eries are divided into those of salt water 
oondncted aroond the coast of conntriei or 
in the open sea; and freah water fisheries, or 
those carried on in rivers and minor streuni. 
In both these classes, the fisheries of the 
United Kingdom are of immense magaitade, 
owing to the great citaot of oar coast, which 
may b« estimated at 3000 miles, and the 
ramifted interaectioD of onr land, by its very 

tiOD of the population aroond the coast are 
occupied solely in the taking of fish, either 
tot uKdr own tnbsistence, or for the supply 
of the rest of the commonitj'. Thoosands of 
persons are also employed in the whale Ssherj 
in the Polar Seas, and in the cod fither; of 
the Dogger Bank and Newlbnndland. The 
whole prodoce of the British fisheries has 
been TUionsly estimated at from 4 to B mil- 
Bom sterling per snnnm, the whole of which 
wiilx the exceptioa of the Uboor and expense 
of taking is desr profit to the conntry, S> 
important a branch of the national indostrj 
is jnitly the subject of nnmerona statutes to 
Increase its prosperity and oontinaance to 
fOtnre ages. Aa each kind of fish ia subject 
to its own regulations, we will refer to their 
Tarious names for particulars. There bate 
been found in the waters around and i 
secting Britain and Ireland, about 200 apecies 
of fisfa, bendts shell Gab. These do not how- 
erer all form the abject of eitensiTe fisheries, 
hut only the following, with perhaps one or 
two osiers; whale, herring, cod, haddock, 
mackerel, pilchard, aalmon, sprat, thorohack, 
turbot, brill, sole, skate, plaice, fionnder, 
with some A«Bh water and shell fish. 

FiBHiNQ Boat. The fishing boats have 
nsoallysome distinctive name, by which they 
are known in the places where used, and are 
almost aa various as the plEices themselves. 
Zlose of England are extremely nomeroos, 
the chief of them will be found des^ibed 
under the terms Cobtet, Hog Baal, Hatch 



The next illustration shows ■ boat not nn. 
common on our own coast. It is an off shore 
fishing boat, intended to bring the fish caught 
into the nearest port or fishing hamlet, and 
not as in the case of the smsck to carry it to 
B distance. It ia used principally in the 
catching of flat fiah, gurnet, herrings, &o. 
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Beat, PtaU, Ifc, Hie fishing amaek ia one of 
general uae, not merely for the catching of 
fisb, but for its conveyance to a distance. It 
i* rigged tha same as the yacht, and is an 
eqoally fast sailing vesseL In the Thames 
hundreds of these vessels may be seen scud- 
ding along or waiting for tbtnr finny cargo. 





_^ It 

b wMhoot > d»d[, iDd has • Irmneworii mtt 
dM (Mtd, on whiok tiM nela we vwuklj •«(• 
Mndsil, ud o*cr wUA thoy imdnwii in. 

The Mlowuig ii ft prettr Httlg b<Mt of 
CteHv Bay. It hu bat a lingle rail, bat ii a 
hit (ailer, the head being tcrf high and 
IKrinted 1 oiriag to thij Utter circamttancc 
the boatsMH are ahielded In a great degree 
from the ipnf iriikh beiti on the boni of 
the boat. 




A wtetmA Cadii boat, and which it oom- 
non ahmg iba whole Spsoiih oout of the 
Heditemnean, and alio bat more apariogl; 
in the Bay of Biscay i* ai follows : — Thia 
boat diS^ri u nmcb trtna the lot ai the two 
Engliah boali we bare abore deacribed, the 
present convejing fiih from a diitance u 
the smack doea with n*, Thia veaael ia light 
built and a quicic aailer, bnt requirea skill in 
the mioagement. Iliere will be remarked in 
this ai well as other Medhoranean boats, the 
■J length of the main jard. 




Ttus length of jsrd is it31 more conipi- 
cnouB in the next leasel, which is eitremel; 
commtm aa the African ifaons of the Me- 
diteiTHniian lea, and also in the Adriatic. 
The sail ii triaognlar, ai ti Hie case with 
thoMof moatirf tlia Ixwtiof Oeae rsgiimt. 
•-See GaUty, Ztiur tfe. 




PieaMOtioan's CoMPAinr. lliia ii Am 
fourth of the liTCfj compaoiea af Lcadoa. 
The fisIioMmgert were origiDaUy two ooBjp*- 



fishmongers, eadi betriog ^M ewrt eoata ef 
anna. But theae compaoiea wmunitadiale 
one, and their vms mors foUf gnntod in the 
28th year of Henrj VJU, (1536 ;) the hi> 
oorpoivted compaDf bcang then called dm 
" Warden and CorameaaUy of the Mystarr 
of FiihiBMigera of tiie ^tf til iMaioa." 
This ooipontioa OMwsta of ■ pome and Arc 
other wardens, !fi Buiatants, md SSO lirery- 
neo, (more or leas,) who, when •dnittad, 
par eedi % lata of ^£25. Ilief h«ve a tvj 
■tateljr and uagniAceBt hall at the NW. eat. 
net <A I^mdoo Bridge, andfaj tochaiitahlc 
uses ftboot £W)0 per annum. Xkve mt 
•boat 1000 frafsp of thk coapmy. Thar 
andoBrt ftnas (oUomi— 
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Pitch, The furof the pole cat, ia prii.. 
paQj brought fhim Germsn;. It is soft and 
wum, but ia one of the cooimoner furs. The 
dntf U If. per dozen skim broogbt from 
lomga coaatriei, and 6il. per dozen if from 
uif Britiih poueuioo. 

Fixed Oil. All the common oils sre 
termed, because they require aa inteaae heat 
before they giie out ™por. They »re KDinial 
or Tegetable, the former are procured for 
virioui of the whale tribe, and aome few other 
fiihEi, u herriuga, &c., and are the fat of the 
tDinu], lying ju«C beneath the akin. The 
T^etable fixed oils are most generally pro- 
. ared by presiore, the seed* or other ma- 
terial being previonely ground oi bruiaed. 
The principal £ied oils are tboae of linseed, 
nnt, poppy, cantor, olivea, almonds, hemp, 
rape, cocoa nut, and of the palm. 

Flaa. a certain banner or standard, by 
which the degrees of a naval senice, the 
raiments of an army, and particnlarly the 
ihipB of a country are distinguialied from 
thoce of other countries. The namea of Che 
nriona nations, &c. will ahow the national 
llagi belonging to it. Tboae used in the nary, 
are ahown nnder the word Admirali those 
fOrMerehanl Venelt and Pilof* under those 
terms. Hie flags borne on the miien mast ai 
geucrally called gallants. None of Her Mi 
jesty'B subjecCfl are permitted to hoist in their 
TesKla the union jack, nor any pendants or 
Mlors usually worn in Uer Majesty's abips, 
and prohibited to be worn by proclamation of 
Jan, lit, 1801, under a penalty not exceed- 
ing £S(H). Andanyofficerof HerM^eety'i 
i"yi customs, or eicise may enter on board, 
•nd seize and take away aacb calora, which 
^1 thereupon become forfeited. (4 WiU. 
IV. e 13.) To hiaee out the flag at sea, is 
to Dulurl it and hoist it up to the mast head. 
to hug ODt the white flag, is to call for 
V>rter, or it ahowa when a Tcsael arrives on 
a coast that it haa no hostile intention, but 
comes to trade or the like. A white flag ia 
^ a flag of tmce, and is respected by all 
dfilized nations. To hang out the red flag 
i< to gire a signal of defiance and battle. A 
Ivge yeOotii flag denotes that a abip ia nnder 
quarantine or aubject to it. A black flag, a 
pirate. To Unear or Hrike tbe Sag, ia to pull 
it down upon the cap or take it in, out of the 
'Expect or aubmiaaion dae from all ships or 
fleeta inferior to those that are In any way 
loiOy their superiors ; if a flag be struck 
diiri^ an engagement it indicates aubmis- 
rion. The method of leading a ship In 
triumph is to tie the Bags to the broods, 
or the gallery In the hind part of the ship, 
and let tiiem bang down towards the water, 
«nd to tow the Teasel by the atem, Flaga 
are also osed particularly for rignala at a cer- 
tain distance by day, and for this purpose 
are of different colors and shapes. 



Flao Ofiticbrs are thoaa ihat « 
the different squadrona of a fleet, auch are 
the admirala, vice-ad mirala, and rear-sdmi- 

Flag Ship, A ship commanded by a flag 
or general officer, who haa a right to carry a 
flag, in contra- distinction to tbe secondary 
Tesaela nnder the same command. 

Flaq Staft. The pole opon which a flag 
is anspended. 

Flake. A small stage suspended over the 
ahip'aside to csnlk or repair any breach or 
injury, or for painting the lessel. 

Flandbrs. An ancient and rich part of 
the Netherlands. Towarda the beginning of 
the eighteenth century it was divided into 
French, Anatrian, and Dutch Flanders. 
French Flanders now forma the Fcendi de- 
partment of the North. The other two parti 
" belong to Belgium, and are called East 
Vest Flanders. Eaat Flanders ia bounded 
north by Zealand, east by Antwerp and 
South Brabant, south by Hainault, and west 
by West Flanders, Ghent is the capital. 
The Burface in the north is level, in the south 
undulating ; the aoil a heavy loam, veryfer- 
tile i the climate moist, but not unhealthy ; 
the prodnotions corn, pulse, flai, madder, 
tobacco, cattle, butter, and egga. West 
Flanders ia bounded N. and NW. by the 
German Ocean, E. by Zedand and Eaat 
Flanders, SE. by Hainault, and S. and SW. 
by France. Bruges is the capital j Oatend 
the principal port. The surface is levd ; 
tbe climate humid ; the manu^tures eiten- 
sive in linen and flne lace ; also, cotton and 
leather, with Urge diattUeries and breweries. 
The following' flag ia called the Flanders 




Flannel. A well-known, alight, loose, 
woollen stuff. In this country the finest kinds 
■re made in Wales, principally in Montgo- 
meryshire, and within a circle of about 
twenty miles around Welchpool. Flannels 
are a^ mannfactuTed at Bury, in Lanca- 
shire ; in Shropshire ) and to a small extent 
at Wicklow, in Ireland. 

Flat. A sailor'a term for a ahoal or shal- 
low when of a contiderable extent. FiBi aft. 
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tha contmy to aback, ot vhen the hUb are I 
prniirrt aft against tba mait bj the force of 
the wind, &o. nfialinthenil, U to draw 
tn the altmoit clew of a uil towarda the 
■niddle of the ahip, to give the aail tha greater 
power of tnniiDg the Teasel i Uina, if the 
niien or after aaili are fiaCted la, the Inten- 
tion is accordingly to cwrj the atem to k«- 
ward, and turn the head nearer to the direc- 
tioD of the wind, and if the head tdla are 
Batted in, the IntentiDn is accordinglj to 
natie the tiiip Ml off, whan b; deaign or 
accident ahe h>« coma ao near the wind at to 
Make the sails ihiTer. ^eaotJIalvtJbrtBard 
la the order to draw in the jib and fore-top- 
mast itaTHil-sbeetB toward* the middle of 
the ship ; this operation howerer is seldom 
perfonnedi eicept in light breexes of wiad, 
when the helm has not sufficient goTemment 
of Qie iMp. FlaU, in ship -building, ia a 
general name giren to all the dmbers in mid- 
ships. 

Flaw. A mdden breen or goat of wind, 
Ti.AX. The plant from tlie st^a of which 
Hnen ia manufactnred, and whose Hed, com- 
mooly called linseed, famiihes the Talnable 
and weU-kuowD oil, called lioieed oil. An 
infii^on of the seeds is macitaginon* and 
emollient, and aa such is often used as a 
drink in Tsriona imflammatory disorden. 
To prodsce the oil, the seeds are ground, 
ind then aobmitted to a stnmg preasore. 
The oil then ooies out, leaibg the hoaki of 
the seeds in a cake, which ia Tery bttaning 
to cattle, end known aa oiI-«ke. Flai ia 
eoDsidered to be a gieat eihaniter of Uie 
soil, and ia therefore but partially cuHarated 
In Britain. In Ijneoloalure, Somersetshire, 
and Yorkahire, more eapecially, a considera- 
ble quantity is raised ; it likewise continnes 
to be grown in Scotland, and Ireland pro- 
duces nearly all the flax it reqnirea for tta 
extendie Imen mannbctnrea, occasionally 
recam^ amaL qnantitiet from Holland or 
Biga, As the Iiish caltiTators do not pre- 
~ ' ' Bed for the renewal 




la anna^y imported 
Riga, &c. The common flax, Liimm utiia- 
fiui'miini, i* an aonaal plant, which shoots 
forth in slender, npright fibrous stalks, about 
the thickness of a small wheat straw. These 
■talks are hollow plpea, torronnded by a 
Abrona bark or rind i thefiluientsof wluch, 
dheated of all estomiecnii matter and care- 
lUly prepared, are the material of eambric, 
Unen, and other similar manufactures. Hie 
feaves, placed alternately on the stem, are 
tang, narrow, and of a greyish ctdor. When 
the plant has attained the height of abont 
S or 3 feet, the stem divides itself into sten. 
der foot- stalks, which are terminated by large 
blue flowers ; these produce globalaj seed 
Teaaela, dirided within into ten cells, each 



are ripe. It it stripped, and the atalks are 
then soaked in water or retltd, (rotted,) 
. running into putrebc- 
RS to destroy the foreign 
matters with which the fibres are blended in 
the plant. Hie flu is then dried and broken, 
or beaten and winnowed, so as to aepaiate 
the fibroos from the other parts. These are 
atterwarda hackled, and prepared tbr tha 
spinneT. To encourage the mannfactnro of 
linen articles the duty npon isw flax is merely 
a nominal sum of \d, per ewt. 

Flax, NiwZsALAND. This is of a totally 
different character from the common Sax, 
being the prodnce of a species of plant ainiikr 
in duracter to an aloe, or a flog as to its 
leavea. With Tery UCtle prepantory process. 
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dotliing and cordage. The latter ia stronger 
than that manuTacCnred from hemp, bnt it 
baa the great detect of breaking when tied 
into a knot. Another preparation likewise 
produces from the same plant long abrndet 
fibres, beautiftiUy white and Imtrous as nik. 
Cloaks, bed corerleta, and aprons are msid* 
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by the natives of this material of a beantiAil 
description, the silky fibres being left on 
them in the manner of far. These will besr 
washing and dyeing without their brilliancy 
being impaired* The culture is pursued in 
Anstralia* some parts of Franoe, and in Ire* 
land ; in the latter places with considerable 
success, as the plant bean the cold of our 
ordinary winters. Each plant will upon an 
ayerage produce year by year thirty-six leaves, 
from which 6 ounces of flax are obtained. 
An acre of ground, planted with the Phor' 
nUum 3 feet apart, will thus yield 16 cwt. 
per acre ; an enormous produce. 

Fluck. The wool which one sheep pro- 
duces. 

Flxbct Ho.sibrt. a kind of manufac- 
ture in which fine fleeces of wool are inter- 
woven into a cotton piece of the common 
stocking texture. 

Flbbt. a general name given to the 
British navy, or to any namber of ships, 
whether designed for war or commerce, when 
keepiBg oampsny together. Ti^JUet a tackle, 
is to alter it, and place the two blocks of 
the tackle at a greater distance from each 
other when they are drawn together, or are, 
as: sailors call it, bloch to block / also to 
dumge the position of the dead eye when the 
shrouds are become too long, which is done 
by shortening the shroud, and turning in the 
dead eye again higher ap. The use of fleeting 
is aecofdingly to renew the mechanical power 
which has been lost by tlie meeting of the 
blocks or dead eyes. 

Plbmibh Bbicks. a fine, pale yellow 
brick, [imported from Flanders, and com- 
monly used for paving yards, stables, &c. 

Flbms. a kind of Russian linen. 

Flint. A mineral abundant in most parts 
of the world, of extreme hardness, and of 
varions colors, from yellow, as we find it in 
gravel, to a jet Mack, as it is found in layers 
amidst chalk. .When cakined, it becomes 
of a perfectly white color, and (b then easily 
ground ; the powder thus obtained is used in 
pottery, and in the glass manuftu^ure. In 
its natural state it is used to strike fire with 
steel, particularly to insert in the hammer 
of the gun lock ; a use however which is 
gradually being superseded by the employ- 
ment of percussion caps. 

Float. A raft or a quantity of pieces of 
timber fastened together, to be driven along 
a river with the tide or current, or even 
sometimes to carry burdens down a stream. 
l%Bber is usually conveyed in this manner. 

Flocks* A common kind of wool, either 
the reftiae of the woollen manufocture, or 
made by tearing to pieces old wooUen arti- 
cles ; used for stuffing common beds. The 
duty upon flock is 59. the cwt* if imported 
from foreign countries, and 2$. 6d, if from 
our own possessions. Until 1842 the duty 



was 19«. the cwt., a sum which aeted at • 
prohibition. 

Flood. The flux of the tide, or the tiaote 
the water continues rising. When the water 
begins to rise it is called a young flood; 
after which it is quarter flood, A«(f flood, 
and high flood. 

Flood Mabk, also called Hioh Watba 
Mabk. The mark which the sea makes on 
the shore at flowing water and the highest 
tide. 

Flookb or Flukbs 01* AN Amchob.-— 
See^eAor. 

Floor op a Ship. The bottom, or all that 
part on each side of the keel which ap« 
preaches nearer to a horisontal than a per- 
pendicular situation, and whereon she rests 
when aground. Thus ship builders say a 
flat floor, a sharp floor, a long floor, &c. 

Floor TtiiBBRS, are those parts of a 
ship's timbers which are placed immediately 
across the keel, and upon which the bottom 
of the ship is framed ; to these the upper 
parts of the timbers are united, being only a 
continuation of the floor timbm upwards* 

Florbncb OiL.»-See (Hi»e (Hi* 

Florentimb. a silk stuff, used chiefly 
for men's waistcoats. It is made striped, 
figured, and plain ; the last being twilled. 
Two other stuffs are known by tUs name ; 
one composed of worsted, used for common 
waistcoats, women's shoes, and other arti- 
des ; the other made of cotton, resembling 
jean, and generally striped, is used for 
making trousers. 

Florin. A silver coin so caUed, cossmoit 
in many of the States of Europe, especiaUy 
in Germany and Holland. Of different value 
in different places, as follows :— 

t. d. 

Florin of Austria, (worth) 8 1*07 

M Haaover, (fine) S SM 

(base) a S-67 

HtaieCaaael 2 0-68 

HoUand 1 849 

BatavU 1 777 

Netheiianda, (1790) .... 1 5-35 
(1816) .... 1 8-72 

Poland 11-72 

Prussia 2 3^0 

Silesia 1 11*78 

Switzerland I 1*51 

Gold florin of Hanovtr 6 10*83 

At many places there are half and quarter 
florins, and which are in oorrespondii^ pro- 
portion to the above. 

Floss Silk. The entangled silk which 
forms the outer coat of the cocoons of the 
silk-worm, and which is removed from them 
previous to winding the remainder. It is 
carded and spun like wool, and being wrought 
into a coarse thread is used for silken goods, 
such as shawls, cords, fringes, &c. 

Flota or Flotilla.— a Spanish fleet. 
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Flotbah, JsTaAM, AMD Laoah. Inlaw 
fioltam a when a ship u sunk or cut away, 
tod the good! Sost on the lea ; jthmt a 
when a ihip ii in danger of being lonk, aod 
to lighten the ibip the goodi are thrown 
orerboard, and the ahip ootwithstaoding 
ptriihea ; and laga* 'a when the gooda ao 
oait into the aea ara lo hear; that the; dnk 
to the twttoin, and thentrore the mariaen 
batcD to them abao;, cork, or caik,or auch 
other thing a* will not link, to enable I' 
to fiod the gooda agwn. 

Flodndib. One of the moat eommf 
the flat fiib, and foond in great abnndance 
along the wider parts of all onr great riTsra, 
■nd alto generally around the coaat. It ia a 
flili of contidenble Talne, especiallj to the 
lower ordera of people, being cheap, m ' 
tiODi, and of delicate eating i aa i* 
another tpeciej of the flounder, nniaUj called 
« dab. The name of the common or ordi- 
nary flounder ia Plateua fienu i that of ' 
dab. Platan tiraaada. Both kiodi aacend 
the rirerg to apawn ; the former in Febmary 
and March, the Utter in May or Jane. 

FLDua. {Blotm Du. Flimr de fariiu Fr. 
fWiiu ntthl Ger. Flart Ilal. fVor. 8pa and 
For.) The finely-groond meal of wheat, 
uTted from its huak or bran. According to 
the qoahty it ia diatiagoiahed aa Grata, sc- 
conda, and thiida. Flour ia imported from 
Atnerica in barrels of 196 Ibi. weight each ; 
erery burel paya a dDtyet|ualta38|gallonB 
»f wheat. 

Flowibb, ABTirtciAL. A conuderahle 
•ttids of manafactnra and importadoD. 
They were fi rat made at Sienna, in Tnacany ; 
and Florence, Milan, Venice, and other towna 
in Italy, were for a long time the only places 
where thia manufacture flouriahed. At 
present the best artificial flowen are made 
■t Parla, Lyons, Bourdeauz, Ronen, Naatea, 
and Maiseilki. Also Tcry eiteniiTBly in 
IrfOndon, andToriouaotiier parte of England, 
with astonishing skill and taste, and exact 
imitatioD of nature. They are worn in the 
hair, in caps, bonnets, Ste. In former times, 
in the height of the fashionable rage for por- 
celain, flowers of alt kinds were made of this 
tnatcrial, aod the odour of the real flowers 
imitated by meane of perfumes, but these 
are now little eateemed. Shells were also 
employed for this purpose to a considerable 
extent, bat tliis fashion baa also anbuded. 
Artificial flowers adapted for chimney oma- 
menta are now freqnentlymade of rice paper 
or of wax ; the latter are tbt; beautiful. 
Artificial flowers, (not made of silk,) are 
subject to an orfiiafomn duty of 25 percent. 
More than £20,000 worth is imported every 
year when artifidsl flowers are ^hionable. 

Flowkk Boat. A particular boat of the 
Ciunese, used to convey pota of flowen to the 
markets. A great simiiDjity is perceptible in 
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allUieChiDegeboata; the present lUlfen from 
the rest tn being made flat bottomed, that 
the pots may atand more securely, and in the 
whole deck being coTered orer with niiona 
canopies of matting to defend the ^Ight ftom 
the effects of the sun. Two portions of the 
boat are forpasaengers orthe boatmen. This 
is also the ordinary pleasure boat of the 
Chinete. 




Flowib Roots. A very conaitoaljlo 
traffic is carried on with Holland in -hatare 
commonly called Dutch bulbs, or the boltKiiis 
roots of the hyacinth, narcissus, crocus, ind 
tulip, also the tuberous roots of the anemone 
and the rananculoa, and lately in standard 
roaes, and anch other saleable flowers ss m^ 
be transported hither nithout injury. Haar- 
lem has always been the centre of the flower 
trade, and although it is much less coaade- 
rable than formerly, yet still there are thir- 
teen or fourteen very extensive ouBwrj 
grounds around this city, besides serenl 
othera around Uste and other towna m 
Flanders. The clergy alao employ themieltes 
in enltivatiag bulbs for market. Between 
Alcmaer and Lejden are more than twenty 
acres of land appropriated to hyacdnthaaloo*. 
The Dutch and Flemish florists send their 
roota to England, Russia, Germsiny, aadercn 
to Turkey and the Cape of Good Hop*. 
Although, as before stated, the general traik 
of Haarlem has declined of late yean, it ii 
only that the cultivation of these plants hss 
been more widely extended to other places. 
Tbe trade to England increases year by year. 
In IBil, the value of the Dutch bulba im- 
ported was more than iffiOOO. Tliey pay an 
ad valoTtm doty of 5 per cent. 

Fi.owniaoBFj.owiNoSnBiTB, Thepo- 
sidon of the sheets or lower comers of the 
principal saila when they are loosened to the 
wind, ao as to receive it into tbeir cavidesin 
a direction more nearly perpendicular tbsu 
when they are claie-Aaultd, altbougb more 
obliquely than when the veaael it aeiling 
before the wind. A ship it therdore said to 
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iMTe a Sowaig aheit when ths wind cnwue 
the line of bet eonne nearly at riglit uigleB ; 
tliat it to ■■;, a ship Bteering due aorth, with 
the wind at eaat, ihoold have a flawing slieet. 
Wheresg if the ibeetg were extended doie 
■ft, ehe would tail two pointi nearer tlie 
wind, namel;, NNE, 

Flukbt or Wind. Alight breexeofwind 
ahifting to difFerent placet, and caiuing a lit- 
tle mMiDg on the cdm eoihce ol the aea. 

Fldbh DacK. — See Deei. 

FLDSaiNQ. A well-fortifieil dtf on the 
iOnChliiieorthe iiland of Walcherea, beloDg- 
ii^ to the province of Zeslind, Uaa at the 
month of the WeaCem Scheldt, and ia con- 
nected with Mjddlebnrg by a canal. The 
greotect corioiity ia the new harbotir, which 
ia cspid>le of containing eighty large >Mpi. 
It ii on the ealtem aide of the city, with two 
jettiM projecting hz into the na. Flnshmg 
ia the seat of the admiralty office, and at the 
marine department of the Scheldt. It hu ■ 
biiak commerce with the EaM Jndlea. Tha 
foUoinng i* the Flsdung jack — 




Flt or TBB CoupABS SynoDymonB w th 
compass card or that pa t of the manner s 
compass on which the th rtj two pomta or 
winds are drawn and to wh ch the needle u 
fastened nndemeath, — See Conipat: 

Flt ot am Ensign, Pendant, &c. The 
breadth or extent from the iMff to the ex- 
treme edge or end that flutters loose in the 

Fi.T Boat. A large flat-bottomed Dutch 
iraUy froi ' ' 



600 tons ; it is distingaiiiied by a atem 
markably high, resemblfng a Gothic tuiret, 
and by Tery broad baCtocks, or as it is com. 
manly called Dutch bnilt.— See Galliot and 
ScAtiyt. The cansi boat, more frequently 
called a monkey boat, alga goes by this name. 
— See ifonity Boat. 

Flt TBI SHEaTH Let, is the order to let 
them go suddenly, lest the ship should npset, 
or lose her top-sails and mast«, which is 
prevented by letting the sheets go amain or 
all at once, so that they may hold no wind. 

FoDDtK oa loTaHB., A qasntity ot lead 
equal to 19i cwt. 
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Foo Bane. An appearance at aea in buy 

weatheTi which frequently resembles land at 
a distance, but whiGh Taniahes at yon ap> 
proach it. 

Folio. Id books of accounts is synony- 
mona with Icafg each leaf or folio being 
uDmbered tbroughoat, the two pages which 
become visible upon opening tha book at any 
part conititntiDg the folio, and being num- 
bered alike. Folio among booksellers, pHn- 
ten, paper makers, &c., is the page formed 
when a sheet of paper is (bided across once. 
Thera are therefore fbur folio psgei to the 
sheet, and this constitutes the largest idie of 
books. 

Poor. The lower part of any thing, at ths 
foot or tower end of a mast, the foot or lower 
part of a sail. Thefiol ropt of a sail, ia that 
which is lewed aloog the foot. 

Foot. A measure of lengtb, equal in 
Englaod to 12 incbe*. or the third part of 
a yard. Asquare foot ts a spsceof 11! incbe* 
iu leugth and 12 in brcadih, or 144 square 
inches : it is used in messuring surface*. A 
cubic foot it 12 incheg in length, breadth, 
and thickness, or 1728 solid inches, and is 
uaed in measuring solids. 

FooTBPACt Raii.. In ship -building, ia 
that rail in the balcony of a ship in which 
the balltuteis step or are inserted at Iheir 
lower end. 

FooTWAixiNB. The whole inidde plank* 
or lining of a ship, used to prevent any part 
of the baltaat or cargo from Mling between 
the floor timben, 

FoBi. The distinguishing charscter of all 
that part of a ship'* frame and machinery 
which lies near the stem or head of the vea- 
scl( as foremast, foresail, foreahrouds, fore- 
stay, foretop, foretop mast, fbretop gallant 
mast, foretye, toreyard. — See these term*, 
without the prefix ^re. 

Fobs and Aft, implies throughout the 
ship'* whole length or ^m stem to stem. 
It also implies in a line with the keel. 

FoBE BowLiNB. He bowline of the fore- 
«*iL 

Fobs Bbackb. Rope* applied to the fore- 
yard arms to change the position of the tbre- 
sails occasioDBlly. 

Fobecat HABFiNua. A complicatioD of 
ropea used to brace io the upper parts of 
the toresbrouds. 

Fobecastlb. a short deck placed in the 
fore part of the ship above the upper deck ; 
it is usually terminated both before and be- 
hind by a breastwork in vessels of war ; tbe 
foremost part tbimiug the top of the beak- 
head, and the hind part reaching to the after- 
part of tbe forechains. The name of Ihia 
part of a vessel is derived from the ancient 
British ships, on the deck of which were 
erected two wooden ptntctures, in tbe form 
of castles, to contain the_ archers and other 



Hghting DWi. Hw foUowing l a pn t n Utlnn 
or B man of wv of the time of Hmrr V. wUl 
■how tbe pontioo ud natore of tbe oiiginal 
foracMtla; — 
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th*l b, mtanglaa hcndf in oar ringing. A. 
Jbtil oncAor ii whea the uUa i* twiitcd 
ronad the ttock or one of the flakM, and 
thereby aodangcn a ahip'a drifting. AJM 
beliom deootea th« bottom of a ahip Teij 
foul, ai being coiered with graaa, aea-weeda, 
baraaclea, thellaor otherfilth. FohI ffrtmaid 
of a baj, harboar, chanDcl, roedatead, &i:., 
daoatci iti being rocky or otberwiie doBgo- 
TOoa. Foul hmCH denotee when tbe cablea 
are turned raiind each other by tiic winding 
or taming abont of the ship while abe Hdea 
at anohor. Pmil rtft baa a correapondiug 
meaning, FMU malgr t a (hip ia aaid to 
make fool water, when, being noder anil, aha 
cornea into tnch ahaU or &w water, that 
Uiangh her keel doea not tonoh tb« ground, 
yet it comes ao near it that tlw motion <rf the 
water nndemeatb diaturba the mad, and 
tlierefore bccomea turbid, A.fimi iriitd ia 
oied to axpreaa one which ia nnfiiTorable. 
FonLAKD. JL gauxe ribtion of French 



Poa«FOoi, The piece of timber which 
termlnatea the keel at the fore-end. Fore- 
foot alao (ignifiea one ahip lying or aailii^ 
acroia another'a way. 

FoBCLAND. A cKpe Or promontory pro- 
jecting into the sen. 

FoBKLOCE. A little, flat pointed wedge of 
liOD, uied to drive through a hole in the eud 
of a bolt, to retain it firokly in ita place, and 
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aShi? 






YBoee apon or gain ground of 
ahipa in company. 

FoBESTALLiNO. The bnylDg or contract- 
ing for any cattle, provlaion, or merchandize 

on ita way to market, or diisuading persona 
from buying their goods there, or pereuading 
them to raise the price, or spreading any 

value of any commodity. Foreilalltiig is 
puniihablH at common taw by fine or im- 
prisonment. 

FoBBi OvEB, a to force a ship violently 
over a ehoal by the effort of a great quantity 
of lafl. 

FoBOKBT. In lav, the fraudulent making 
or altering of any record, deed, writing, in- 
Btrument, register, stamp, &c., to the pre- 
judice of another man's right. The ponish- 
meot for forgery at the present day is im- 
prisonment, according to the nature of the 
offease, from a trifling term to transportation 
for life. 

Foraaa os Fodder. In shipping, is to 
atop a leak in the bottom of a ship when she 
is aSoat, either under sail or at anchor. 

FODL is generally oaed in oppoation to 
clear or iBJr, as fool weather. It also im- 
plies entangled, embarrassed, or contrary to, 
as " A ship run foul of ns >d tbe river," 



FoDNnHK, To sink or go down ; aahipls 

said to founder, when by an eitrsordiQary 
leak, or by a great sea breaking in upoulier, 
she ia so filled with water that she camiotbe 
freed of it, ao that ahe can nuther reer nor 
staer, bat lica like a log, and which will 
CTentoally sink. 

Fox &EiN«. The skins of various apedes 
of foi, paiticulaiiy of the white and the 
black foi, are imparted in conuderable <]aan> 
titles from Russia. They pay an import 
duty of Gd. the skin, or if from oar own 
colonies 3d. per skin. Fox t«ls are also im- 
ported at 3d. and Id. each ; tliese are nsed 
for making fine brushes for tlie artiiL 

Fbaction. Any partor portion of athing 
or nnmber, aa i, i, }, |, -f^, Ac., all of 
which are called VDlgar IractionB, and aigni^ 
one-quarter, one-h^, three-qaartera, thfW- 
eighths, nine-sixteeatba, ftc. By smother 
method of writing they become decimal 
fractions } thos the above vulgar (raoliont 
are respectively eipreased in decimala as 
foUowa: -25 i— Mj— ■;5 j— -375 i— SeiS, 
&c. These last nambers are foand by divi- 
ding the upper figure of tbe vulgar fraction, 
with cyphers annexed to it, by tbe lower 
figure. The dot befai« each impliea that it 
ia a decimal, and not a whole Duinber. 

Fbail. a baeketmadeof rasbea, ia whicfc 
figs, raisina, and tbe like are packed up. 

FHAtiC. A money of acciant in Praoco, 
worth aboatSJd. English, or nominally lOd. 

Fbahcb. a country of Western Borope^ 
between latitude 40° 50' W. and SI" 5' N. 
and kmgitude 1° 50' W. and t)° 20' E. It is 
bounded N. ud NW, hy the Enghah Cbannel 
and the N.Sea ; NE. by Belgium, Luxemliiffg, 
Prussia, and Bavaria; E. by Baden, Swit- 
lerland, and the Sardinian States i 8. i^the 
Mediterraneaa and Spain i W..bf the By j 
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ef Bittaj ud tbs Atlantlo Oeem. Incln- 
ding Conirat it ia diiridad into aighly-tbree 
depirtmorti. 1^ ma U tboat 204,000 
Eagliah aqtura milM, and popuUtion, in 
IBSe, 33,S40,908, or 164 to the ■qsue mile. 
C^tal, Paris, an toUud citj on tbe rifcr 
Seuie. Ths goTemmeBt ii n conititnliOTuil 
monorcbf , hcreditirj in the male line, wltli 
two chunbeTH ; a honae of pMrs, the mem- 
Iiera of which are aomlnated br the king, 
and a cbatnlKr of 450 deputiw, ohoBen b; 
u meay electoral coUegei, for fire years, 
^e Horfoce of the conotry li mnoh diversi- 
fied, both as to upect and fertilitr- The 
rlehest parta of the coontry ue those towarda 
PUndera, and in the NE. the great Talleys 
of Langtiedoc and Anvergne, and the conrw 
of ths great rlTcn. Tke weitem coaeta are 
aandy, and the foreati of great extent. Hie 
culture throughoat the northern parta of the 
kiogdom ia directed to wheat, barley, oata, 
polae, and potatoei. Id the gouthem half 
corn, (particularty maize,) vines, miillwnies, 
and olivea. Two-tiuTda of the working popn. 
latim are engaged in ogricnltnre. France 
posseasea a soil and climate capable of fur. 
nisliiiig lier with all the raw materials of 
mannfaotore, except cotton. Steam engines 
howeier are rare ; the apinning milla being 
mosdy tnmed by either water or horaei. The 
manobenuM are diieSy of wooUen and cot- 
ton goods, laee, gkrm, artillcial flowen, 
watcdie*, sogar hmn the baet root, wines, 
brandy, iron, hardware, and leather. Al- 
tbODgh France ia next to Eni^d the greatest 
msDofactaiing country in the world, yet 
notwitfastaoding the dieapneas of labor her 
' ' e in every indiiidoai artiele 



wine, brandy, silk, and soger, owing to many 
euitee, partioDlarlj the inferiority of her 
machinery, the lass wealth of the manubc- 
tonrs, ^0 deanieesof fuel, the very inferior 
system of internal communication, and the 
oomparatiTe ioaignificance of her colonies. 
Dm fisheries are also of HtCle importance. 
The whole imports of France in 1838 was 
^7,4B2,179 Engliah, and exports for Uie 
same period £38,236,306. The principal 
ports are Havre, Dunkirk, Calais, Nantes, 
•nd Bowdeam on Uie northern ooast, and 
Toolas Bad Harasilles on the HedttGmnesn. 
The Fmch syMem of weight, measures, 
■id in some itgrtm money, Is titaally called 
the dedmai tqMem, from the cireumatanoa 
Oat cub rneamre, &C., i* tea ttnaa ■• m«ch, 
or dM ataath part of that next in value to 
iL II la also called the metrital system, 
from the autre being the standard of mea- 
surement or the unit of leogth. Tins ia 
supposed equal to the tea-miUioneth part ot 
the distaace of tlie equator from the pole of 
the earth, Md ia aqoal to 1-09362 yards 
Englith, or netrly 363 ia^**, or 32 metns 
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^ 3i Imperial yards. Its dirisiDDs are the 
dedmetre, oentimetre, and millimetre, or the 
Ai T+TJ. »"^ Tiftni P"'t«- It* multiples are 
the decametre = 10 metres ; the hecto- 
metre, or 100 metres ; the kilometre or 1000 
metres ; and the mjriametre of 10,000 me- 
trea. The unit for square meaanie is the ere 
of 100 metres, ten in length and ten in 
breadth, It is divided into deciarei and oen- 
tiares, and multiplied Into decarea and hec- 
tares; 17 hectares are equal to about 42im- 
perial acres. The titre is the unit of solid 
measure. The decistere a-^ of this ; the 
decastere " ID aterea. X-ssUy, the weights 
are the eentigiamme =• 10 decigrammes — 
1 gramme the standard < which weighs a 
cubic inch of water at its maximum of den- 
sity ^ 1&'434 grgjna troy ; 10 of theae 
make the decagramme ; 100 grammea the 
hectogramme; 1000 grammes the kilo- 
gramme ; 10 times this the myriagramme 
or quintal, and 10 quintals ths weight of a 
□ubic metre of water, called a millier or 
mariae ton. The money of integer is the 
franc, divided into 100 centimes. He mo- 
dem ooina are gold pieces of 40 francs ; and 
pieoeaof 20 (ruics, called Napoleons. Silver 
ooina of 5, 2, 1. }, 4, and fnmcs. Copper 
piscea of 20, 10, 5, 2, and 1 centimea ; also 
the copper aou, accounted equal to & etn- 
times, or -^ part of a &anc. The par of 
exchange between London and Paris, dedn- 
ced from the gold coins, ia 25 francs, 221 
cents, for £l sterling. The ounce of biila 
throughout France, and of bills on London, 
is thirty days sight ; no days of grace are 
allowed. The public debt of France ia now 
more than ^£200, 000, 000 aterUng. U has 
increased considerably since the war, tbe 
income seldom equalling the expenditure, 
particularly in conBequence of the contribu- 
tions paid to the allies sooo after the peace 
of 1BI5, and the warlike demonstration and 
fortificaUoni of Parisforthe last three yean. 
The royal atandard of France ia at foUowa : 




That used by merdiant veeaels and sUpt 
of war is the tricolor; that is, a flag the 
—m i. ai the above, bat wittioDt tbe arms in 




nw Ealonlci of FianM an 0«Dd«lo«pB 
■nd Htrtb^ne, ud two other imsll iiUndB 
in the Wot iDiliei ; Cayenoe in Sonth Ame- 
rica ; Senegal uid Goree io Africa ; Boarbon 
Id the Indiui Ocein ; St. Muie in Huia. 
gitar; Fondicbenr and GhandenuigoT, end 
a verj iiuail larTonading territorf ia the 
But Indie*. The fligi for the French Colo- 
niei are aonezed ; No. 1 haTing been adopted 
lor the Battom ColonieB ; No. 2 for the 
Woteni: — 




FftANK. A name ^Ten b the Eaat to all 
Chriitiaiu. He lingiui Franca i* that jar- 
gon which ii apoken in the Lerant, ai the 
comoioa mediam ofconnDiuucatioiibetwsea 
Eniopeahi and the inhabitantg of the Bait. 
Iti chief ingredient is Italian. 

Fkamktokt BI.ACK it nuinfactared b; 
burning the leei of wine. It ia imported, 
either in Jomps or povder, from Germanj, 
and fonna tlia pilndpal ingredient in the ink 
used by oopper.plate prinUrs. It abonld be 
dioaen with aa few ahining parddea abont it 
ai poidble, ihonld appear of a fine black, 
and be light, loft, and moiat. The beat ia 
mannbctured at Frankfort on the Maine, 
tbongh great qoantitiea are mannftctared at 
Henti, Straabnrg, and diSfcrent parts of 

PsANEFonT ON THB Mains. Ooeofthe 
fonr ft«e citiea of Gernan;, and the icai of 
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the Qermaoic Diet, ia aitnalad on the Mdna 
S0° 8' N lal., B" 36' B Ion. in a chinuiDg 
conDtry. There are coniiderable nunnbe- 
tnrei hers, and an eitenaive commerce. The 
fain of Frnnkfort'ire celebrated, bnt bankiog 
ii tlie moat important bnaineaa of the plue. 
The fallowing ia tlie flag appertaining to 'iai 




Fbahkincimsi. Hie name giTea to tiro 
or three odoriferona reaina ; one of them and 
the mart common U Burgundj pitch. (Sm 
thia article.) Another kind ii a reiinwhidi 
eladea from the Plilaeia TerttiiitlUa M 
Chian turpentine ; a third kind ia the gnai 
or reain called Olibannm j ■ tbnrth aort ii 
from a apeciea of juniper, called Jm^em 
lyeia ; thia alao ia called In commerce Oli* 
bannm, and ia need aitenaiTelj in KKne 
coontriea in religiooa incenae. Hie datj il 
1*. the cwt., bnt verj little i« imported. 
In IBllonlyScwt. 

Fbap. To frap a ship, i* to pan (bur or 
five tnrni of a ttrcng cable or Urge lopa 
round the hull or frame of a ahip in iae mU- 
die, to Bopportherina great atorm or other. 
wiae, when it ia apprehended that ahe is not 
strong enon^ to resist Iho violence <tf the 
wares. Tlua expedient ia howercr rardjr 
put in piactice, nnleaaa in Ter; old ihijia 
which tliur owners are wiUing to Tentan.to 
sea aa long aa poawble by insnring tboa 

FaAun. The general name foranyspeoce 
of decdt in contracts, either by sappresnon 
of truth or aaaertion of folsehood. All Iraiidi 
or atten^its to defraud, which cannot ba 
guarded against by common prudence, are 
indictable at common law, and poniahable 
according to the heinouaneaa of the oSenee. 
In casea where ordinary pmdeace mi^t hai* 
guarded a man he ia left to liis cinl remedy, 
which is aning for domegea. The deceiring 
by (alae weights or meaaurea, or &lse tokens, 
are frauda of a criminal nature, and antjeel 
the (^render to acdiure of the Mse articki 
and to fine or imprisonment. By 30 Geo. It, 
c 21, persona convicted of obtidning goods 
under Uiae pretences, or sending threatening 
letters to extort money or goods, ma; be 
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t, wbipping, 
nt, Out is, « 
pnwA noder agt, pntoidiiif to be of age, 
defrindB inr penon, by taking credit for 
good*, and dun in«i«Hng on hU noa-«ge, 
the penon favored cumot rscorer the nine 
ot the gooda, bat mtj indict and pqoidi 
the Inbnt la fsliel; obtuning credit, aa a 

Fbbdebice d'Ok. a Pnmian gold eoia 
of the Tilne of 16>. *id. Iliere are alio 
double Fredericks of proportiODaM vtlne. 

FucBPOH or CoBFooATioN. Tbc rieht of 
(Eajofing all the privile^ and immiuutiea 
that belong' to a certain corporatioD. The 
freedomof dtiea and oorporalioiM liregvUrlj 
obtuaed bj nrring an apprentioesbip, bnt 
it is also pnrchaied with money, and aome- 
timea conferred bj way of camplunent. 

FKBBzma on Fbibzinb. A aort of or- 
nameatal painting on tbe upper put of a 
ahip'a quarter, item or boir. It generally 
ooiuneti of a aeroll, or of naval deiicea, 

Fkxigbt. The hire of a ihip or a part 
thereof, umally pud for the carriage and 
conreyance of gobdg from one part or place 
to another, or the aum agreed on between the 
owner and the merchant for the bini and iu« 
of a Tcsael. He frdgbt of a Teaael ia agreed 
on, either at the rate of ao mnch for the 
TOyage, lo nnich by the month, or per ton. 
If gDoda be thrown overboard on account of 
dai^r to the veaael, the freight upon' them 
tnnat nevcrtbeleaa be paid. When freight ia 
calculated by time, it commencea from the 
time of aailing* When a merchant engagea 
for a whole ahip, or a apecific quantity of 
merehandiw, and he do not fomiah ao large 
a qoantity, lupposing he ahonld pay per 
ton, tbe owner will be entitled to the freight 
for all contracted for ; tbia ia called dead 
frligkt, Tbe ahipmaater ha* a lien on the 
cargo for freight, bnt not for dead freight. 
If the merchant demand hia goods before the 
stipulated voyage ii completed, fbll freight is 
due. The whole cargo of a vesael ia alio called 
her freight, aa well a« the money paid for its 



pBXNCH BiBniia. ' I^Avigaimtfi'^ ^^■ 
Gtele Btaen Du. Graiat ^AvignoH Fr. 
Pnouehe beerer Gei, Groof dc^EuUo For.) 
The berries of the JUanunii b^Morita, 
Tbey are naed very eitenuvely in communi- 
eating a yellow dye. They are gathered un- 
ripe, bnuaed, ateeped, then boiled ia water, 
nuied (in France) with the aahea of *ine 
stalkii among na with alnm, to give a body, 
and then patted through fine linen. The color 
fliu prepaied is called ttil dt grain. It ia a 
Aim yellow, chiefly nsed in silk dyeing, trat 
1* very fugitive, espetually in the ann. The 
Bhamnns ia a abrnb which grows abondaatly 
In the aonth of France, and particularly at 
ArignoD, whence tbe tuune of Avignon bernes. 



FRE 

Fbbbh Shot, impliea the blling down of 
any great river into the sea, by means whereof 
the sea hath freah water a good way from the 
mouth of the river. As this ia more or less, 
it h called a great or tratHfreth •hot. 

Fbbsh Sfbll. a freah gang of men for 

Fbibh Wat. When a ship quickens htt 

speed, she It said to make a f^h way. 

Fbksb Wind. A atrong wind, tnit one 
not violent or dugerona ; hence when a gale 
increases, it ia said to freshen, 

Fbsshrh thr Hawsi. To relieve that 
part of the cable which has been for aoma 
time exposed to (he friction of the hawse 
holes, when a ahip rocki and pitches at an- 
chor in a high sea. While a ship remains in 
•uch a pontion, it ia nsual to wrap aome old 
canvass or rope around that part of the hawse 
which raba againat the stem : and a* this 
soon weara out by tbs rubbing, it requires 
renewal, which renewal is called freahening 
tbe bawae. 

Fkibhkb. Theimpetnosityof anebbtide, 
increased by heavy ratns flowing out into tbe 
•ea, which it often discolor* to a considerable 
distance from tbe shore; the discolored part 
is called the Arsh, from tbe circnmstance of 
ita being fresh water. ' 

PaioATB. In the navy, a light nimble 
ship, bnilt for the purpose of sailing awiftiy. 
from 20 to 24 gnna or mol«. 




Fbtqatb Bcilt. Implies the di . 
of the decks of such mendiaotmeo at hare 
the descent of four or fire steps from the 
quarter deck and farecsstle into the wsiat ; 
in eontradistinction to thcae whoae decks are 
on a coattnned line for the whole length of 
the ship, which are called galley built. 

Fa.iMaB. Awdl.knownornameDtfordreH 
or furniture, naually compoaed of «lk, cot- 
ton, gold, silver, or flaxen threada. 

Frit ok Fkitt. In the glasa mannfoctOKi 
is the matter or ingredients of which glass la 
to be made, when Aej have been caldned or 
baked in a fomace. 

FuxiNO or CLorK. Tbe farming the nap 
<rf doth or itnfT into a nnmber of little hud 
24 



bun or protnbgnncca ) mom clotiu ■» onl; 
ftiud on tba nndet tide, at Mack doAi t 
«tb«n on the (nmt nda or bee m ratetD*, 
triatM, &e. 

Fbohtiohac. a iweet mtiicitd wine, 
whidi b made at Fnmtiiian in Lower L«ii- 
gnedoo, and li carried to Montpellier. Tbaca 
are two kind*, the red and the wbtttt. Bpi- 
curea oaa it with aome Idnda at tik. 

PmuiT. TU« e|ipeIlatlao i« bcatowad b; 
eoDDiercial men iipoa thoae apeoiea of frmt, 
loeh aa orangca, Uou 

dca of Impwrt from foreign coantriaa ; aee 
tbdr TailoQi oanua. Frak not eoBmaatsd 
paja i per cent, dutf, 

FoDln. The Urgeat wine meaion of 
GenuDj, of different dimaiMoci* at diSemt 

FuLLim'i Sabth. a mlnerd eaaeatlalljr 



. It ia naed in AdUng doth, aad likg 
other eUf ejr earthi hu the power of abaori)- 
ing gieaiB. It occnn in Uamp^ire, near 
Wohnni in Bedfbrdihire, and at NntSdd in 
Sorrej. Ita upoitatian waa tonoerly for- 
bidden Bader aerere penalliea, bnt now that 
aoap la in moat caaea miMtitBtad, the eipotta- 
tion <rf ftillar'a earth ia of leaa Impoitance. 

FvujNO CLOTfla. 1^ art of cleaning, 
Kooriag, and preaaing alotli*, abx^ingi, 
•tnfi*, Slo,, to render them atrcnger, firmer, 
and dnur. It ii aUo called milliag, becauae 
Uieie clotlu are in fact acoorcd bja watermill. 

PuHD. Tlieterm fund la generally applied 
to miraef, and particularly to a mm act apart 
fiiranjipaciSc porpoae. It ii more familiir 
to ne in matten reUdog to the national in- 
come and expenditure than in any other we]', 
•ndin thia aeoH " tliefanda'' are eqaiTalent 
to the national debt. The government re- 
Bortiiig to the expedient of borrowing con- 
nderable aoma for the pablic Berrict. aangned 
to thoae who made the loana the income of 
■ome l>r*nch of the rerenoea of the atate, 
which wa^ deemed anSeient for the pajiing 
off the inCereat or the capital or txith, ac- 
cording to the contract made between tlia 
MremmeDt and Qio oapitaliata. Ulna erery 
iiMiihMlltafnndi- In order however to artdd 
the inconrenlencei whidi aroae from the inr- 
•anutanoe, that Muetiniee • iingle (and waa 
BOt aafEeiant fox the diaelkarge of tl>e anm* 
ftlr wlkiA it waa dettlned, while another 
offered « nrpbu, leTeral fnuda were onitad. 
■nd tma the common amonnt the payment* 
made for which thej had been appropriated. 
In thia manner IbeanrapaleAiDd originated 
to 1716. The SauiA Sm Inid, and the 
gtntral find in 1716. The liaMv fnd, 
Up wUdi Oe mrplDB of thti thne behn. 
Mentioned fondi flow, and wUoh waa orlgi- 
nallj dnlined Ifar the dimiantiiMi of dw na- 
tiooal debt, but In later Tear* ha* alio been 



appadJatioB, the praTionaly<ii 
bong aholiabed, the whole amowt of Hw 
pobUo lerennea, with the aioeptkn of the 
anonal granta, became writed. Baa A" ' 



FoifDiMB Stitui. Hw m 
modem goremmentt bare aoo^ to ^n 
•eooritr to pidillc loana, and thnebj to 
atrangttien the pnblie eradit. ttwai Brat 
naed in Britain, aad aftacwarda followed bf 
all thoae atatea which paid atteotioa to their 
credit. It proTidea that on tlie ertatian ota 
pablic loan, ftmdaehall imnediately be forwd 
and teenred by law, for the parment <rf the 
intereat nntil tlie state redeema the wiali, 
and alao tor the gradul redemption of tb« 
capital itaelf. Xliii gradnal redeeming of Iht 
caintal ia called tb« MmUmf at the debt, ud 
the fland approprtated for thia parpoae It 
called the ainking fond. Hm eootmr to 
ainking ia funding, which ia tlieRfora an as- 
ne^atioo of capital to our national debt. Hun 
if tlie Ikoldera of eicheqnea billa are ofsnd 
a certain qnantity of perpetnal or other n- 
nuties in UcB of tbeaa, the operalicai ia oBad 
fonding tbf eaebeqiwr biUa. 

Fuhkt. a anull pleaaora boat, pwatad 
at both eada, made without dtber a raddar 
or maat, and Bd({)tedonlT for a pair of leella- 
It ia ahort, atont, and naad on riTcra, pirti- 
cnlarly the Ihamea, In the qnieter pHta of 

it. The fnnnT ia is "■" 

boat ■ 




FvnL, To. To wrap or roll ■ 
the yard, elajr, or mast to which it bekoga, 
and wind a gaaket or oord aboot it and IWoi 
it thereto. 

FuBLiif G IN A Boot, ia a particidar metbo' 
of rolling op a topeall Only practieed in bK- 
bonn, and ia performed by gatherieg etl di* 
looae part at the tail altoat the topmatt, 
wliereby the yard appeara much tUmer and 
lighter Chan when the fail ia fnrlad ovar all 
aaat aea. 

PuBLiHO LiNB, denotea a cord eatfiojti 
in the operation of fnrling ; thoae lAidi are 
need for the larger aaila are pnerally flat, «nl 
are known by the naoe of gaaketa. 

Fobs, ^m ildna of dUIerent animalf, 
coveted for the uoct part wUb thick flne 
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lair, the hmer side being conyerted bja pe- 
culiar process into a kind of leather. Furs 
previoas to undergoing this process are called 
peHty, Furs beteg tiM produce of natars, 
which can neither be cultiTated nor increased, 
their yahie is infloenoed by fashion, but stiU 
ascre materially depends npon the greater or 
less ^nantity obtained. The weather has great 
inivance on the quality and quantity of furs 
imported from all qaarters of the globe, and 
tins cirottSBStance more than any other per- 
liaps renders the Air trade most precarious; 
the quality, and Ifaerefore the price of ftirs 
will yary eyery year. Hie chief suf^lies of 
peltry are deriyed from Russia, particularly 
the Asiatic portion of that em|nre, and from 
North America. Bat many other countries 
prodnce most beautiful ftirs, and though we 
are indebted to N. Asia and America, Europe 
furnishes a yery considerable quantity. From 
Africa we draw leopard and tiger skins. From 
Australia those of the kangaroo, which latter 
howeyer is not used as a floLr, but as a leather, 
^e most important English fur company is 
tjie Hudson's Bay Company, which is one of 
the oldest chartered companies of England. 
Tbe prindpal consumption of ornamental 
furs is in China, Turkey, Russia, France, 
England, and Germany. In the hatting furs 
the trade is carried on to a great extent in 
London and New York, and in less degree 
Cluroughout Europe, except in Turkey. And 
it is a remarkable feature of the fur trade, 
that all those places which produce fun, also 
require others, sdldom using the furs which 
are there produced, but often preferring such 
as are brought from the greatest distance. 
For particulars of each fur, see its names 
Badger^ Bear^ CMnchiUm, Sfc, also Skim, 
FuRLOMO. An English measure of length, 



equal to the eighth part of a mile, or 220 
yards. 

Fustian. A coarse, thick, cotton stuff, 
made chiefly in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and of which there are seyeral yarieties, as 
pillow, barragan, corduroy, yelyeret, yel- 
yeteen, beayerteen, moleskin and thickset. 
These are for the most part twilled and dye4 
of a dark color. 

Fustic Wood, is of a ydlow color, and 
contains great quantities of coloring matter, 
fbrming the most durable of all the yellow 
dyesy which is mostly used in compounding 
grsen^ and a yariety of drab and oliye colors, 
as when employed alone it is dull and defi- 
cient in deuness. This wood is the produce 
of the Broiut§(meiia tmetorim, a tree allied to 
the mulberry, inhabiting the West Indies, 
Mexico, Brasil, Colombia, and particularly 
abundant in Campeachy, wiience it is ex.* 
ported yery extensiyely. It is described as 
attaining the height of 60 feet in the West 
Indies, but in Louisiana it scarcely reachei 
to 60 feet. 

FuTTocKS on Foot Hooks. The middle 
diyision of a ship's timbers, or those parts 
which are situated between the floor and tiie 
top timbers ; those next the keel are called 
ground futtocks, and the rest upper fnttocks« 

FuTTocK Platbs. Certain iron plates 
used in ship-building, the upper part whereof 
it open like a ring to fit the dead eyes in, and 
round holes are punched at the lower end of 
these plates for tbe f uttock shrouds to hook 
in, or bolts to be driyen through when used 
for the lower shrouds. 

FuTTOCK Shkouds. — Scc Shrouds. 

FuTTOcK Stays. A short piece of rope 
senred oyer with spun-yam, to which the 
shrouds are confined at the cat-harpings. 




,Thi8, the seyenth letter in 
^onr alphabet, is the third 
in the Greek and Oriental 
[tongues. It is not used in 
modem abbreyiations, unless 
ipon our coins for gratia^ 
Jas D. 6. Dei gratia, by the 
^grace of Goo, and also oc- 
casionally for gallon, though gal. is the more 
frequent. Upon French coins G signifies 
the city of Poictiers. 

Gajiabaob. Wrappers in which Irish 
goods are packed up. 

Gantam or Ganton. a measure for rice 
ia yarious parts of the East Indies. 

Gaff. In small ships, a sort of boom used 
to extend the upper eidge of the mizeil, and 
always employed for tiie same purpose on 



those sails whose foremost edges are joined 
to the masts by hoops or lacings, and which 
are usually extended by a boom below ; sudi 
are the main sails of all sloops, brigs, 
and schooners. 

Gaff Topsail. A light quadrilateral sail, 
the 'head being extended on a small gaff 
winch hoists on the topmast, and the foot 
spreading to the extent of the lower gaff. A 
yiew of these two gaffs is seen under the 
word Hatch Boat. 

Gaob. — See Weather Oage. 

Gain this Wind of a Ship. In nayiga- 
tion, is to arriye on the weather side or to 
windward of some other yessel in sight, when 
both are plying to windward, or sailing as 
near the wind as possible. 
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. Galanbil. a brown tobemu root with 
■ GuDt araiiuiticniielluidpiuigaittuteflike 
a miltnn of pepper uid ginger. There are 
* ro klndi, of wUcb Ihe larger, prodnced br 



■■d JaTi, in pieoM aboat an Inoh famg, and 
kM than half an todi thick. It ii need 
■ometiaM !□ picklea, and also for medical 
pnriKMM, altbongh now of littU moniBit in 

Oalbahdm. The consrete juice of the 
Butom goitmtftrum, a ihrabbf pbnt be- 
lon^ng to tlM natural order nmbeliUlana, and 
■UMllr imported from SfAt, Perata, and the 
Bait Indiei. Thia pan nma eoDMt in the 
Btata of large, loft, dnetile tt a mtm, of a whi- 
tiih «ah>r, beoMuing jrellowiih with age, and 
pominng an acrid letter taate, withaitrong 
diiagreeable odoor. It la wad partiaUy in 
me^dne ; flie dnt^ i« I*, per cwt. 

Oalr o> Wind. A phraee (ued bf ulon 
to aigni^ a atonD or tempeit. A. hard gale 



degree lea*, ■Ddmarbecaodderadainottoo 
Mrong fbr a eliip to cany iiDgle-reefed top. 
i^ h> it when doae hauled. Atop.gallant 
1^ in[di«* that wrt of wind in which a 
aliip DUf oarrj lur top-gallant tuia. 

Galbna OB LlAD QLAHCa. A DBtlTe 

■olphnret of lead, roond in most of tlie lead 
minea in Derbjahire, Scotland, &e., indeed 
it ta more abundant than tuy other form of 
lead, ID that dmoat all of that metal !■ pro. 
cored from galena. It uioalljr oooun in 
beaTy, shining, lead.colored, cubical manei. 
When in a atate of powder it ia called alqni- 
fbni, anduaochit iaaaedinglaiiDgpotterr. 
Oalicia. a pnmnce of Spain, bounded 
K. and W. b7 the to., E. bj Aaturia and 
LeoD, and S. bjr Portugal, from which it ia 
aeparated by the riTir Mimbo. The inhaW- 
tanl* are called Gillegos. Previona to 1174, 
itwBi a digtiiict kingdom, and atill retalna 
the title of one, bearing a flag, which ii aa 
foUowti ithaibatiittlecommerce,andthBt 
little ia oanriedonat ita cUef town Comnna. 




GAL 

Gallid. He ttiteof amaat, yard, rope, 
cable, &e. when iqjnred bjr fhction. 

OallBON. a name formerly giTOi to 
■hipa of war, farniatked wtUi thiee or four 
batterlei of caonon. Tbt term ia retained 
now only by the Spaniarda, and applied to 
die largeat atae of tlirir merchant ahipa em- 
ployed in Wsat India Toyigei, and nanally 
rumialied with (bar daeka. They likewiia 
bertow the aame name on flioae TCMela, 
wlietiiar great or amall, wirioh proceed an- 
Dually to Vera Cnu. The Spankli gaUeMt 
beara tbe following flag i— 




GALLBmr. Abaleony prqeetlngili:ointlie 
stem or quarter of a man of war or a lai^ 
merehantman. The atom gallery ia whoUy 
at the item of the ahip, and la luaaUy de- 
corated with a twluatrade, eitending from 
one aide of the ahip to the other. I^ roof 
of it i> formed of a aort of vault called a 
cove, which ie freqncDtly omimented witti 
Bcolptnre. The quarter galleriea project on 
eaeh qnarter, and are nanally fitted up aa 
water cloaeta. Ships ollen have qnarter gal- 
leries, but no Item galleriea, 

Gallit. a kind of low flat.bnilt Teasel, 
fomiahed with one deck, and naTi^ated with 
saila and oars, most common In the Hediter- 
rsnean. Of this description were fbr the moat 
part tbe Teasels of the Cheelu, Romans, and 
Carthagenians, although called by tbem ships. 
These were sometimea decorated with much 
magnifioenee. The rowers lat upon two, 
three, or more Iwnches, tbe oara projectiag 
tiiroDgh the sides of the galley, aa is seen in 
the snneied representatiOD of a Grecian 
gaUey. 




^^^ GAL 

The Urgot galleri ever conitmotod were 
tboaa beJoogiDg the Veoetieiu daring the 
continiunce of their political end oommBrcial 
importance; nme of them were 160 feet 
long bj 32 wide, end were hroiehed with 
thr«e muta and thirtj-two banki of oen, 
each bank cxmtainiog two oin, which were 



fliereto. In the fore part were three batteriee 
of cannon. Smaller *euela on the lame con- 
■trndion an callod half giUeji and quarter 
galleji. Thoe hare two toaata onlf . Theae 
f««Mli, nM of wldeh t« tepN*ented beoeath, 
la at little nae, except in fine weAber, not. 
withetudjiv Utej are MtecBWd oonTenient 
far bombarding or making a deaeent upon 
an enemy'a eoait, ai drawing Imt Utile water, 
and therefore like our gnn boata, being ena- 
bled to get under the gnna of a battery, and 
to keep under the quarter of a ihip of war, 
and thua out of the way of her gnna. 




Gallit OB Cook Room or 
Tie name of that part of a ihip where thi 
grotea are put ap, firea lighted, and the tic- 
tnala cooked. In Eaat India shipi It la nnally 
termed the cook room ; on board merchant- 
men of a amiller siie, it la called the coboote. 

Oallbt, Row. Tie oime given to an 
open boat, rowing aix or eight oara, and 
naed on the iiTer Thamei by enetom honie 
officera, and alao tat pleaanre. 

Galliot. A Dntch leaaal, carrying « 
--'■■ ' ■ • large gaff 

id by fonr or 




GAL 

fite pair of aluwidi, and a stay which aeti 
up to the atem ; orer thli ttay ia another 
tbat leadi to the iMwtprit. 

Gallifoli Oil. The produce of the pro- 
TiDcea of Puglia and Calabria XJUra in Italy. 
It ia an oliie oil, and much naed in the 
wooUen manufacture. 

Gallon. An En^Iah meatue of capadQr 
eqpal to four qoarta. 
^■sldwiiMiilliiDcaitaiMdXtteaUciKbu , 

Thf old bHT (dloD 181 dltlo. 

Tha prngatimparlilgallm.. irTlTI dilu. 

Galloow. a narrow Idnd of ribbon. 
Died Ibr binding ahoei, garmenti, &c 

Qallowb Bits. Onflnahdecka the luDoe 
of a itrong frame of oak, about S inchea 
aqoara, made in the form of a gallawa, and 
filed at the Ibns and main hatchway to aup- 
port the apare topmuti, yarda, booma, &c. 

Gallb OB Nut Oallb. A gall ia any 
protuberance or tomonr produced by tin 
ponctnre of inaecta on planta and treea of 
diflisrent kinda. llioae naed in eonunerce 
■re ai hard aa the wood of the tree itaelf 
upon which they are found, and about the 
dn of a haiel nnt, whence the name. Oak 
galla put in a eolation of Titriol in water give 
U a purple color, which aa it grow* aCronger 
becomea black, and on thia property dependa 
the art of maidng our mitiDg ink and black 
dyea. The apeciea of oak which prodocet 
the galla that are uaed in dyeing, (Qatraa 
iHfeeloriaJ ia of a ahmbby character, and 
inhabiti Syria and Aala Minor. It doea not 
attain a greater height than 4 or 5 leet, and 
uanall; has Tciy nnmerona and atraggliug 
branehe*. The galla are of the nature (^ 
wood, naually round, and atudded with pro- 
tnberancea. Thoae which are gathered before 
the departure oftheinaect are most esteemed, 
and haTC a blueiah oolor. The whlteat are 
cheapeat, and are aometimea dyed bloc, but 
the deception may be detected by the bole 
made by the inaect hi eacaiung from the in- 
aide. Gall nuta are powertillly Batringent, 
and are frequently employed in medicine, aa 
also in dyeing and ink making. They am 
imported from Smyrna, and other places in 
the Levant, especially from Aleppo, to which 
place they are brought by the Curda from 
the weat bank of the l^ris. The duty was 




GAM 

ndtteed hi 1B48 from 2i. to 1*. ths ( 
(li«datjn*liHdiiilB«l,^4S3. Tike; an 
Imported in b«g« wd^iiiig 1 ovt., and in 
dMiti wdgUny tram 2 to 3 cwt. each. 

Gambosb. a gtuD redo Mid to be ^o- 
dnoad from tlm Oarttma fsmtoiUa, ■ lirpi 
tree growing in ludu, Co«Un.CMiw, Ceflim, 
SieB, tod C«^>odl«. lite Imtm are oppo- 
nta, imootli, oral, and aonta ; tbe floWeri 
few and terniinal, of a jeltowlili color i the 
trait ia aboat the die of an orange, and hat 
aaBglk^aeidtaate. Qamboge, wludifatlie 
inipinattd jnisa of tlia tna, ti obtained in 
oonunecce in huhpi of a doll orange color, 
paaaeannf no amell, bnt hiTing an acrid 
tMte, whidi iaTerrdowlrderdoped, V/hea 
Ignited, it malti, throva oat a donae amoke 
mh eparka, ii Mlable, or more properlf, 

color, Tei7 much eiDplD;Bd br puat«* in 
water oolon. It li alio naed to itain wood 
In imitatioD of box, and the tincture eoter* 
into tbe eompoaition of gold-colored lacker, 
or the Tamiifa with which new bran work ia 
overlud. Iti medicd propeitiei are Tioleottr 
pnrgati**. The da^ ia 1*. per cwt. 

GAHHOitiKa THB BowiPUT. The «et 
of binding the innCTqaarlerof theliowqnit 
ckwe dowa to tike aUp'i item, in order to 
enable it the better to anpport (he rtaja of 
the Ibreniait, and cany adl in the fore part 
of the TeaseL Thia ia performed bj paaaiog 
aeren or eiglit tnnu of a rope ronad the 
bowaprit. and throagh a large hole called the 
gammonii^ hole, in the aten or knee of the 
head, aAerwarda all the tnina are drawn to- 
gether aa light a* poaslble, and the oppodie 
■trenda braced together ander the bowaprit. 

GAHona Boat. Indapeodent ct the 
Earopeaa Teaaeli common on the Oaoga. 
and the natire canoea, ia a boat of the fol- 
lowing charanter. It ia a large *e<ael, naed 
both for the conreyanoe of paiaengen and 
gooda. Itbailmt one meat and wL 
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Qamoitat, a namw pUtlbrm or range 
of planka laid horiaontallj along the upper 
part of a Aip'a dde from ttie qoartor de^ 
to the fbreeoade, and ia peeoliar to Mpt that 
are daep-waiitsd, to prereat die neoeeai^ in 

■" • 'aftofda 

. it (a aODietlmea odled, ezi- 
tenda from one paddle trai to the other, tiiat 
die pilot mar keep ■ good took oat, leat 
dHi|«* duidd ariae to other and anallv 
naaalaliiihm m lliii eaj and iilliiiiiiliiii iinaimii 
Gangwaj ia alio that part of ■ ^p'a aide, 
both within and witteat, bj which persona 
enter and depart. A tUrd gangway ia a nar- 
row panage left ia the hold lAea ■ ahip ia 
laden, in order to examine the itate of the 
ihip, cargo, or Horei. 

GAnsLa. The dcosa and reOue of splea 
and dmgi. Theee artidei are aaid M be 
gubled when broken into amall pieeea. 

OARDLiHCt. Hie picking oat tfad wont of 
any commodity, 

GAKHDAko StEiAK. He first range or 
(treak of planka laid apon a ahip'i bottom 
□Bit the ked throaghont the wlMle length of 
the floor. 

Gaacb on Qaub. An Kait Indiaii mea- 
inre fbr grain — 100,000 mbio India. 

Qabkbt. a sort of tackle fixed to the 
inaiiutaf of ■ merehanC ahip, and whidi ii 
ued to hoiit the cargo m or oat at Ibe time 
of landing and deliTcriag her. 

Oabkbt. One of the moat beantifiU of 
the preciooi atonea, whether we condder die 
peruction of ita orystalliaationa, ita *arietiet 
of colon, or the degree of Inatre and trani- 
parencj which gameta often poaacai. Itepte- 
vailing color ia red of all ahadeft, bat it ia 
often brown, and ocoasionallf greeo, yellow 
or black. Hie re are tarioaa londa of gamati, 
lome cheap and common. The predcu 
garnet ia alwaji red, it oocara in Greenland, 
at Fahlun in Sweden, and still finer in Ceylon, 
PegQ, Braii] and Bohemia. The predooe 
giroet, and another Tiriety of it, ctdled Pf- 
ropi, and which ia always found in giaina, ii 
uied in jewellery for broaches, rings, neck- 
laces, &c. The powder of the gurnet is used 
in polishing hanl bodlea, and ia sometime* 
called red emery. 

Gahkbt. a plattad cord, faitened to die 
Biulyards of a ship, and naed to fori or do up 
the sail firmly to the yard, by wrapping it 
round both six or seren times, the turns 
being at a competent distance from each 
other. Large uili ham senral gaskets, 
called by the namei of the bant gasket, 
quarter gasket, yardiirm gasket, See. i the 
first fbr am middle, the aeoond for the quar- 
ter or halfway to the end of the yard, and the 
third ib( Ita extremity. 

GAsa. A money of scconnt at Muscat 
-lid. Boglidi nearly. 
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Gadok Poiht, a term nud In gnigtng 
to denote tba diameter at « cjlinder, whOM 
lUitude i* 1 incb, and it* oooteDt eqnil to 
that of ■ unit of ■ gifen roeamre. For ei- 
■iDpla, the old wine lallon ooDtalned 231 
Hie dlamater'of a ejUndt 

H 

legnge 



el Mpaeitj, of wioa, qiiiiti, oil, &o. njmn 
the JmportMianMwl eiportalioa tbereof, and 
Buik llwm Bcoordiu^. 

Oaooinq. The meaaoring the oapadtj of 
Teaaela, chieflj Qulu, barrela, Tata, ha., and 
deterTDining the contenta of the labitaocfii 
coDtained in them. Thia deGnitiaa inclades 
both goaging, properly >o called, and ollig- 
ing. Ganging ucertaina the contenti of a 
Teaael only when that tbskI iafuU, or in other 
word*, the capacity of the Tessel itaelf, while 
nllaging meaiarea thoae oonteota when the 
Teaael ii onlf partly filled. 

Gavzb. a thin traniparent atofT, lomB- 
. times worea with ailk, Bonietimu onlf of 
thread. Gaoiei are either plain or figured. 
Ganiea of excellent quality have of Ute yeari 
been taanufactored at Paiaief. 

GjLTBL.KiHn. An old Engliih coatom, b; 
which all the landa in tiie county of Kent, 
BKoept tho«E especially eiempted, are at the 
daath of thdr oocapier equally diTided 
unonK all hia •ana, or the land of the brother 
wnong tii hia brethrcD if he hare no childim 
of hia own. 

GiNBRAl. AviKAOC. — See Areragt. 

GanmAK laana. In law, ii that plea 
which denoU* at once the whole deolaratian 
at indtetment, witliont offering any qiedal 
m^ter by which to evade it. Itiaoalled.Qie 
general iaaoe, because by importing an ab- 
acdate and general denial ot what it alleged 
in the declaratioD, It emoonti at once to an 
inne, or fkct affirmed on one aide, and denied 
on die other, nu* i* the ordinary plea upon 
frhieh mod caaiea ore tried, and it now 
■bnoit invariably naed in all crimiaal oaaea, 
ei it deniei CTery thing and requires the 
proaecutor to prove all that be haa atated. 

Gbhita. a Proteatant canton, and alao 
a dty of SwitzerUnd. It Ituidi on a lake of 
the aame name, ia well built and fortified, and 
enriched by commerce and murofactures. 
The riier lUione divides it into tlirce unequal 
parte. There are at the praaent tine abent 
2,500 of the inhabitauta engaged in the watch 
btulneaa, mtldng about 70,(H>0 watches an- 
naaliy, one half of which are of gM. The 
oecnpation of a, great portian of the reet ia 
the iwH^g of watch-makai'i toola, methe* 
't, aod jewel- 



lay. Beddea theaa mannfhcturea, there are 
botoriee fbr drinl*, wooUena, mualina, gold 
lace, allka and poroelain. The aitnatioa of 
Geneva ia beantlAil beyond deaoription. 

Qbhoa. a Sardinian dokedom, and ■ inty 
on the Hedilemnean tea, which here Ibrma 
the gulf of Genoa. The ipadooa harbour ia 




A cMiridcrable trad* ia oanied on in oUre 
oil and fmit. There are aleo manntactnrea 
of ailk*, particularly of rich vdveta, damaika 
and atookingi, which employ about 1500 
looml ; alao of cloth, cotton hoee, hata, ma- 
caroni, candied rruita, chocolate, white lead, 
Sai. The n|k ii obtained partly in the pro- 
viaoe itaelf, and partly brought finm thereat of 
Italy. Genoa, altttougham^udtaSeniinla, 
U a free otty, and haa ita own pcditiesl and 
oommerdsl inatitntione. The Oaf of Qenoa 
ia given beoeath. 




Gbhtiav. That particular ipeciea of the 
family ef Gentian plaata, which ia the well 
known bitter bo much used In medicine aa a 
tonie, is called Qentiana lulta. It ia « noble 
plant, growing 3 or 4 feet in height, hat 
broad oval leaves, and numerous large yellow 
flowers. The whole plant is bitter to the 
taste, butitistherootawhichare used; these 
are dug up from the wild plants and dried, 
when they are fit for eipottation. They are 
aboat an inch thick, eitemally of a brown 
color, with a bint aromatie odour. The duty 
is 5f. the ton; 650 tons were imported in 
1841. 

GcBMAN SiLTiK. An alloy, celled elto 
pakfong orwhite copper, composed according 
to quality of various proportions of copper, 



line wd DickeL Tliepro|M>Ttlafufi>r th«bart 
qmilitran odb btlf oopper, ode qnutu tub 
of line uid DiekeL MoM artlclra uwd u 



GauiutT. Aaeit«n^TBeoiiDti7iitiut«d 
• of Eoropa, uul dJTlded into 
a, of un^iut dimen^oDi and 
jmportuice. It extendi rn>m b' 20' to 2lf 
2(r E. loD., end from «S° to fiS° N. Ut. , vith 
en eree of ZftO.OOO tqoera milei. It ie 
welered bj- nameroni nsvigeble rixere ; the 
chief of which ere theEJiine, Dannbe, Weier, 
Oder, end the Elbe. The northeni pert ii 
leiel, the •ODtheni monateiDOai. end ilto- 
nther modentelf fertile, with e healthy cU- 
metei tbspopnletioa ii rated at39,000,O0O. 
Gernunr li Hdi in netnnl, in egriealtnrBl, 
and in mennfkctnring produce. Vuione 
kindi of grain ere produced '' —■=-'—- 
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ing the oM of hard butter, ei with ue, eren 
did it not tarn randd, wlileb It doe* vei; 
rqiidlj, wkereae ghee will keep for e Img 

Ginn&LTAK. Thie rocky promimtory, 
—tnated et tiv extreme aonth of Spain, ii 
Uttle known in « eommerdtl point of view, 
exoept ee e dep6t for goode, but jet forroi 
one of our moet important po n eeaione, bring 
the key to the entrance * " 



dance ol 



antdCjr for exportation ; also great abun- 
_. [ice of garden yegetablei, fruit, eeeds &c 
The mineml kingdom prodncee gold nlier 
qnickjilTer, tin, Ie*d, capper, and other 
metale, Teiioal genu, and almoet all ueefnl 
minei«lj of a etony ohmeter, a* date clay 
Ume, Sas. The principal objecta of German 
maonbctnre are Hoen, wa<^eni, nlk, lea 
ther, and eotton goodt, Uee, paper bangmga 
paper, glua, mirron, porcdain, delph ware, 
gold, ulver, iron end steel warea, guns, end 



the strait, which iUelf is Impregnable agunit 
ell attack). It is kept up in time of peace 
at a yearly expense of ^200,000. The re- 
TeouB drawn from it is not more than jflO.OOO. 
The town ^ Gibrsltar stand* not on ttu 
promontory, but at it* toot, and on the north* 




sword blades, mnaiCBl and other 
watches, and lackered ware, woodefl clocks, 
Titriol, alum, Bugar, tobacco, beer, brandy, 
end cordial*. Commerce is carried on by 
land and sea, but ii mnch discouraged by 
the many cnstom-lumte berriera between the 
different states. The exports are wood, 
gain, wine, linen, thread, iron and steel 
warn, toys, porcelain, looking glaiies, cat. 
tie particnilarly dreoght liorses, fruita, wool, 
■alt, minerali, amber, smoked meats, smalt, 
beea'wax, woollen and cotton goods, lace, 
&c. The Imports are wine, cordials, tobacco, 
tropical fmita, spices, eogar, coffee, tea, 
^, cotton, and fine woollen goods, milli- 
nery, and ornaments. Tha pruudpsi com- 
merdal ports are HamiUTg, Brmfi, EntS- 
im, iMbeet, atretlon, and ZVietie.- see 
these words, also Fnatliforl, Ltiptie, Viema, 
fre. A.t the German fairs bniiness to the 
amoont of more than £6,000,000 is annually 
transacted, 'niey eolleet perton* from sU 

Eti of Europe. Tliose of Frankfort and 
pnc are the most importsnt. The bulk 
of foreign manufacturta which they bring 
Into Oennany ia ag^ exported. 

Osan. A butter made from the milk of 
bnffaloea. It ia in a liquid stste, and is ear- 
lied Id bottles called dapper*, made of skins. 
Hid holding from 20 to 40 lb*, weight. Ghee 
I* an article of considerable trade throughout 
■11 the eutera nations, the climUe preTent- 



Its bay )■ 9 miles long and 5 broad, and 
Ibniia a conTenieot narat statioD. . The honsca 
haTe flat roofs, large bow windows, and are 
generaUy painted black, in order as mocfa a« 
possible to deaden the reSection of the ann's 
rays. One large street traverses almost the 

' le town, it is nearly half a mile in lengtii, 

. fall of shops. The place is a general 

dep6t tor the nuuintacturea of Britain, and 
other produce ; such as sogar, mm, tobaoeo, 
rice, flour, frolt, wine, ailk and wax. It is 
also a (Test nsTal station. Annexed it the 
ockmial seal of Gibraltar. 




QiLD.— Se« Gwibf. 

GiLDBB.— See Ouildo'. 

Gill. A meamre of cqiacity equal to a 
qaarter of a pinL 

Gimbals. Hie brass ring* by which a sea 
compass or other sea tnstnuneot is suspeDded. 
■0 aa to ooonteraet the eiEKti of the ship'a 



inaliDn, BBd kept flu mrUng part of the 



OiMBLRTitMi. A twm applied to ^ ui- 
ckor to denote tbe actiiHi of tnrBing it rmiBd 
br tbe stock, fo that the motion of tke etoek 
naonfalei thrt of Uu bcndle of ■ ginUet 
iTheB in nee. 

OiHP. Silk (wJeC lnterwoTeD wiA wire. 

OiH. Gcheta. The eeeond name of tliii 
wdl-known liqiiDT it gfren to it becsDie of 
ili haring beea mode in imitition of the 
l>atidi liqnor of that nnme. EKoie made b; 
pttttii^ s pnre or deen epbit into m etitl, 
■ad adding the flnroring ingredtenli ; diitfl. 
lalioBirttaeB carried on; Hta epbttmai etean 
whidi liBea) and whiob flowl in a oondenaed 
and liqmd itata from ttas worW, ia i»r gtn. 
W4ter ia sdiied to Uiti to radsoe it to a re- 
quired itrengtb, and irhieh ought to be 23 
per cent- under hydrometer proof ; Ute water 
and qririt are rouKd together, and a email 
qiUBtity of rimn ie added i tiiii ctarifiea it 
after (tending gome tiDan. Itie inbuqaentljr 
drmmt off, and in that atate Knt br Uie dia- 
Kllerto tbe pilbliean,nnderdM general name 
of onavcwtened gin. To prepare it for eaJe, 
loaf anger to tbe araonnt of aboat 1 lb. per 
5 gaUona ^addfcd ) it i* then called iireetenBd 
fin, and is that oemmonlf consumed. The 
folioirbig is the natnre and proportioni of 
iDgrediants iraed by one celebraCed distiller 
in London:— To )40 galloniofapirit at hy- 
drometer proof, add 2U Iba of juniper berriea, 
IG Ibe. of coriHidBr eeed, } lb. of angelica 
root, and 2 ooncee of eaiaia: It may be re- 
iinrii:ed, bovcT^, that ertry rectifier hea hfi 
ownflamr. The jmiiper ia the moat important 
iegredient, and is neTer omitted ; the ten- 
dency which thia hei to cany the liqaid in 
which it ii mixed thnmgh the kidneya, ren- 
ders gin a valuable drink in caaes of dropay 
and aome other dieordere, An, enonnoni 
qoanlity of .gin is contomed yearly by the 
lower ordeh of London, and a few other 
popnloiu parte of England. Whiskey ta pre- 
fened in Ireland and Scotland. — See Hal- 
laiuU. 

GiHGiit'. An Baat Indian plant, named 
Amomvm zingiier, belonging to the natural 
ordbr'eoiMef. Theroot i»of tbesiie df the 
finger, knotty, efceping, and producing three 
or four fertile stems, about 2 feet high, which 
■re provided with lance-shaped leaves 7 or 
8 inchea in length, diepoaed alternately on 
two opposite aidea of the stem. It grows in 
mpiat places in larioaa parts of tropical Asia 
and the East Indies, and has been coltiTated 
to some extent in the West Indies, particn- 
lariy in Jamaica. The root has an aromatio 
pnngent teste, and ia much osed by the in- 
babituite as a condiment, and sometimea 
when green, and mixed with'other herbs, as 
a ealad. It ia also candled, and tbrms an 
OieeUent preeerre. There are twovarietiei,' 
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the white and the black. The wMte ginger 
ia by the far the best ; it is white both ei- 
tenuily and internally, and easily ommbles. 
It is prepsred by peeling the root, and drying 
it in the son. l^e black ginger is made of 
the oldest and most inferior roots by dipping 
them in boiling water after peeling and pre- 
lioDs to drying them. Tbe leitare of them 
is more homy, and of inferior pungency. 
The duty apon raw ginger is 10». per Cwl. 
from fareigit coontriea ; 5j. from our own 
pMsesiione. Tl realiEed in 1841 the nm of 




Qmsnto. The root of tbts plant hag been 
celebrated foralongtime among the Chinese, 
entering into the composition of every medi- 
cine used by the higher classes. The plant, 
which iethePaniur^tnftw/aJiunroF botanists, 
irherbabeous, about a fUothi^h, upright, and 
rery simple. It il skid to hi a ntitire of 
Tartary, where it is" colleMed with msny pre- 
cantioiis by the Chinese and Tartars, at the 
commencement of ipAng and tlie latter part 
of antnran, itrtd was OBCe sit rafi as to bring 
three titaesitB weight in rfilTCT. Prom China 
itwas imported inlD Japan, whecee itwas"(ib- 
tained by the Dutch, Mho (ilTBt btoughtit intn 
Europe. Notwithstanding tbe extrar'agant! 
price and high reputatibn '^ich ginseng ha^ 
obtained, it appears possessed of very little 
efficacy I' the taste is sweet and muciUginons, 
accompanied wiUi' soipe bitterness, and also 
slight))' aramatic. The same plaiit inhabits 
AmeriiMi dtleflj^ neaf oi' upon the Alleghany 
mountains, atid has- beed' exported to China 
in saoh qttantltitfr as- very mnch to reduce 
the price. H is not' Used in medicine in this 
country-. 

OiitT. Tbe situation of a ship which is 
moored so taught by her cables extending 
ftom the hawse to two dietant anchdn, as to 
be prerented from swinging or turning abodt, 
according to any change of the wind or- tide, 
to the current of which bet head would otfier- 
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GiBT LiHi. A. rope ptuint thnni|b » 
■ingle block, on the hewl o( Ihe lower muu, 
to bout up the rigging thereof, uid the per. 
loni emplored to pUc« the rigi^ing and croai 
treei apon the mut headi. The girt line u 
therefore the fint rope emplaned to rig ■ 
■hip, ifler which opention it it removed till 
the ihlp ii to be unrigged. 

Oihtb. The circBmference of anj thing, 
u ■ piece of timber. 

GivK Wat. The order to a boat'i crcv 
to row sfter haviiig been *t mt for ■ ihort 
time, or to increue their exertions if they 
were before rowing. To fivt uay logttAtr, 
m alio the order to keep time together in 
rowing , k that the oari ■hall all riae and dip 
•t the ume time, and thna the efibrta of all 
be concentrated. 

GivB Cbass. To psnue a abip or fleet. 

Glasoow. The commercial rapital of 
Scotland, and in population the third town 
in Great Britain, and the rival of Mancbeeter 
in her manafac lures, atanda on both batiks of 
the Clyde; the cityon the northern aide b^g 
connected with the suburbs on the other by 
means of four bridges. The haibonr is at the 
Broomielaw, where there ii an eiteniiTC quay 
■long the Clyde, yet Glatgow luffera much 
irom the shallowneBa of some parts of the 
liver, wbiiji does not allaw large reaaels to 
come up to the part. Thia city dependi there- 
fore upon Grenock and LiTcrpaol for ita chief 
■npplieiof cotton. Bnt these are so extensive 
that they amoont Co as much as £4,000,000 
■terling annually. Glaigow was one of the 
first places which adopted the invention of 
power looms in which weaving ia performed 
by machinery, and the haa now 10,000 of 
these, besides 20,000 worked by hand. The 
Immense quantity of coal found in the neigh- 
bourhood ancDuraget numerous manufac- 
tures, besides thoae of cotton ; there are 
ther^ore at Glasgow very eitenaive bleaching 
and chemical wDrka, founderies for iron, 
brass and other metala, making of machinery, 
■team engines. See. Glasgow ia a well-built 
city, yet contains mnch equalidncss and filth 
in ita lower neighbourhoods. 
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the centra indicate the thne of the watch lad 
other matters. The half and quarter minats 
glass are used to ascertain the ship's velodty 
by the addition of the log. Ta fiog or imat 
<Ae flan, is to turn it before the sand has 
quite ma out, and thereby to gain ■ few 
minutes each balf hour : thus making the 
watch too short, tlie half hour glaaa being 
the most commonly nsed for indicating tha 
duratiDn of the time the men remain on deck. 
Glass. AnartiGcialtraDsparentaubslance, 
made by fusing vsrions salts and metallic 
oiydea <rich liliciou a earths. There are sereral 
distinct species of glass at present manufac- 
tured. Ftint glttt>, which ia composed of 
purified white sand, orelaeflinta, calcined and 
powdered, 100 parts ; litharge or red lead 66 
parts ; pearlash 30 parts. Plate gtatt.—SOt) 
lbs. of tine land ; 200 lbs. of soda ; 30 lbs. 
of lime ; 2 lbs. of magnesia j 3 ounces of 
cobalt Biurei 300 lbs. of fragments of good 
glass. Crown, or betl WMdou ^ioM.— 300 
ports of »da ; 300 part* of fine sand ; 33 
parts of lime; 250 fragments of glass. Grtta 
tcindov, OT broad plan. — 11 lbs. of dry 
Glauber salt; 10 Iba. of soda; half a bushel 
of Boap makers' waste ; 50 lbs. of sand ; 22 
Iba. ofgtaaspot skimminga ; 1 cirt. of broken 
green glass. BoUlt glati. —'White sand 100 
parts ; kelp from 30 to 40 parts ; lixiviated 
wood ashes from 160 to 170 parts; fresh 
wood ashea from 130 to 140 parts; potter's 
clay from BO to 100 parts; culiet or brokcD 
glas^lOO parts. The furnaces which are used 
in the manufacture of the various kinds of 
glass Bie constructed upon principles and in 
forms very differeDt from otber filmaceB. 




^rg-^ggj^a as empioyeo in u 
:i^^W^^ 3 i of flint glass : it 
■•^-5-._: ■^(havinganumber. 
, - . "I? ita sides, each lil 



Glass, A sailor's t«nn for a telescope ; 
thus the night glass is the telescope used at 
mght. The hour glasa and half hour glass 
an used iustead of a clock at ses, and by the 
running of sand through the perforation in 



Tho foregoing cut exhibits one of the furnaces 
iployed in the manufacture and blowing 
" is a circular brick building, 
of doors or apertures arotrad 
sides, each like tha door of an oven. It 
is contracted into a dome at Che top, with a 
small chunney above. Sometimes the fild is 
cast into the chimney; at other times then 
are fire-places in the story beneath. To 
each door there is a glass pot, or crucible, 
full of tha melted metal, and a workman 
belong! to each of these pots, so that the 
furnace affords materials to as many workmen 
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■a there are openings id the <ide t thete 
Dpeningi urn; be sii, eight, or more in nnm. 
ber. The whole ia of course lined with fire 
brick. 

The »rt of glau bloning, or conTertiog 
melted glua into the fonn requisite for the 
Tarioua atensik made from it, is performed 
bj the workman taking io hand a long hol- 
low tube of iron, called a blow-pipe; dipping 
this into the glass pot, it will take up a por- 
tion of the melted glass or nitlal, u it is 
cailedbytheworkmeai then being withdrawn 
from the fumsce, with the metal attached to 
it, the woikman blows into tbe opposite end 
of the Uibe ; the metal fielda to the impulse 
of the breath, iwelli out like a bladder 
would andEf limilar circumitances, and be- 
comes a round hollow ball, which Uie work- 
man ^hions by rolling, presfling, and bend- 
ing, while in a fluid state, iolo anr required 
shape or siie. Glass when it comes from the 
bands of the blower is eiceedioglj brittle, 
and unfit to bear sodden changes of tempe- 
ratnre. Tn ntnder it more tough it is placed 
in an oven, where it is first heited, and after- 
wards suffered to cool yery gradoallj, bj 
which gradual cooling, called annealing, the 
pOTpose is Bccomplisbed. The following is 
Ki internal view of the fnmace, tbe open end 
being nearest the e;e ; the further end being 
inclosed by doors to confine the heat in that 
jiBit, haTing also a furnace bensath it — 




Eadi kind of glass is subject to especud ei- 
dse regulations in its manofactare. Bver; 
glass maker is to mekeenCrrof his premises 
■nd utensils, wliich are to be marked with 
particular numbers, and the officers are em- 
powered to sunsf . Pots for making plate or 
flint glass are not to be put into the annealing 
OTcn, until they have been examined, ganged, 
See. Makers to give two hours notice pre- 
Tious to beginning to heat the annealing area, 
■nd a like notice previous to beginning to fill 
■nd charge pots with materials, and before 
setting potsin tbe furnace. Metat, that is the 
glass, not to be sdded after gusge. AlloHence 
may he made for the loss of glass from the 
pot breaking or cracking ; also for waste. 
There are lery nnmeroua other regulations, 
all of which are carefully collected in Bale- 
man't Excise Ogicer'i Guide. The licence 
for B glass maker is 20 guineas aunualljr. 
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Glass when imported pays both irf the above 
attached duties upon importation, but when 
made in England, Scotland or Ireland, it ia 
subject to the above eicise duties only. The 
excise duties being levied for some kinds 
i^ion the materials when fluxed, these duties 
ere ^3 per cwt. upon plate glass, and 6t. 6if. 
per 100 lbs. npoa flint glass. Window glass 
£i lit. bd. per cwt. ; common bottles 1: 
per cwt. There ia a bounty allowed upon 
exportation eqaal to the whole duty levied, 
making a proper allowance for the weight of 
glass which a requisite quantity of the mate- 
rials will make. 

Globular Chart.— See Chart. 

Glovbs. These well-known coverings for 
the hands are made either of leather, silk, 
cotton or wool. The chief seats of the leather 
glove manuAicture are Woodstock, Worcester, 
London, Yeovil, Ludlow and Leominster. 
Some gloves are sewed by macbineryi tiie 
rest by the hand Ubor of women and girls. 
It has been estimated that Worcester alone 
produces as many as 42,000 pairs of beaver 
leather gloves annually, and nearly 500,000 
pairs of those made from kid and lamb skin. 
Cotton gloves are manufactured chiefly at 
Nottingham.' Upon an average 120 lamb- 
skins will make 18 dozen pairs of gloves. 
Leather gloves whui imported pay tbe fol- 
lowing duties : — 
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They must be imported in peokages con- 
taining each 100 do^ pairs at the least, and 
in veaaela of 70 tons huiden or upward, on 
penalty of forteitore. 
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Gldb. a febtioow cement, uad to pro- 
note tba 4ilhcrnica ot the pvU of eartua 
viMiden and other vticla with each other. 
It ii prepared from the clippingi of bidea, 
boofi, &c. In the following manner : — Tbey 
tie fint wuhed in lime witer, and ifterwardi 
boiled and Bkimmed, Che lolatiaa ii then 
■trained throngb batketi, and gentlf CTa- 
porated to a due CDniiitcDcr ; then cooled 
in wooden monlda, cat into ilicei and dried 
upon neta. Good glae ia gemi-transpart^nt, 
deep bro<m, and tree from apoti and doudf . 

QoAT Seinb. The aliin oF the gout i« pe- 
cnliail; adapted to the glOTe manufacture, 
■ud the skin or the chamoia goat ii alao in 
high eiteem, aa yielding fine leather, whereof 
gloraa of peculiar aoftncH are nude. Va- 
dreued goat akina pa; a dnt; of id. or 2d- 
per doien. Tanned, taved or drsaied ditto, 
ii.ot2i.6d.~SnKid. 

GoLo. {Gold Get. GimdDa. Odd Da. 
■nd Swe. Or Fr. On ICal. and Spa. Oiro, 
Omro Port. Saloia Ruu. THr and Jtrtb 
Arab.) Thia ia the only metal which in ita 
pore Btate hu a yellaw color ; U ia eaally de- 
tected from yellow alloja \>j not dutolTing 
in nitric acid, it ia the moU malleable of all 
the metala, ii aoft and fleiibta, bntTery Itrong 
and tenaraotu. It remaina nochanged by fire 
or contact with the aUnoiphere. The prin- 
dpal uae of gold, aa ia well known, ia in 
coinage, for artidea of luiuriona ornament, 
and in the atate of leaf gold for gilding. Tkia 
metal oecnra in moat parta of the world, 
tiioBgli in the colder countriei only In amall 
qnantidea, except in the Ural mountaina of 
Knaaia, and eyen here the amount ia greatly 
leaa than in the hotter regions of the globe, 
particularly the mountaina of Pera, Chili, 
Mexico, and in the atreama of Guinea, Branl, 
Sumatrat Borneo, &e. 

GOLDBMITH OB SlLTEnSMlTB. AwOrkcT 

ID gold or ailier, aa to the making of veaaels, 
utenula and ornameata. All the artddea 
manufactured in the predoua metala mnat 
be aeaayed or proved at the hall of the gold- 
amitb'a company. Thia fraternity, which con- 
Btitatea the fifUi of the hTsry companies of 
London, appears to he of great aatiqnity, for 
in 2G Hen. II. (1180,) it wai among other 
goiliU amerced for being AduHfrmt, that ia 
Bet np without the king's eipecial litwnce. 
Edward III. in conaideratian of 10 matlca, 
incorporated this company by bia letter* 
patent, anno 1327, by the name of the 
" Wardena and Commonalty of tbe Myatery 
of Goldsmitha of the City of London." 
Edward IV, in tbe year 1462, not only con- 
firmed tbe Bociety a body politic and cor- 
porate, to have perpetual succeasion, and a 
common seal for tranaacting the oompany'a 
bvaineaa. By ttia aud grant, Edward inieated 
the corporaUoQ with a privilege of inapecling, 
trying, and regulating all gold and silior 
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I, not only in tbe cUy, bat likewiM In 
all parts of the kingdom i with a power to 
pniJab all oBandera coacenied in workiag 
adolteraled gold and ailier, and a priiUega 
of making bya-lawa (or &eir belter gOHm- 



pany hare alwaya bad tbe power of Btampi^ 
" articlea of ttia precioua metala aa jHOof of 
_ir quality, and alao the aaaaying of Ae 
coin of tbe realm. (SeeAuail and Pi<.) 
llxdr afiaiis are goTamed by a prince and 
thrae otlur wardena, and ■ court of ninatj- 
eight aniatantB. The company ii very riidi, 
aod paya j£10D0 aonnaliy in cbaritabte par- 
poaea. Tbair anna, creat, aapportera, and 
motto, are aa under. Gotdimith'a HaU ii 
in FoBter Lane, and admittedly one of Ike 
finest bnjldioga in London. 




Gouttn o» Ejoo. A black ibraoi ub- 
atance, resembling borae hair, produced in 
the Eaat ^adiaa itlanda between the trunk lad 
the Imibi of a species ot palm, ca)lcd iko 
Gomnti, or hy botanista Boraama SoMiUat. 
Its fifiret are strong and durable, bat not 
pliant. ItiauaedTerygeneralljin theeastem 
aeaa for tbe standing rigging of shipa, alto 
for cables and hawsera, while the cocoa-nut 
fibre ia' better adapted on account of its 
greaterpliaocyforthe ruoningrigging. Bolh 
theie article!, gomnti and coir, are the mare 
valuable in hot countries, from their not re- 
qoiring to bo saturated with (ar bb hempen 
rope requires to be. That produced at Am- 
bayna and tbe aploe ialanda is ronaidered of 
the best quality, that of Java being coarser 
and more woody. 

Gondola. A sort of bai^, aometimes 
Gurionaly omamented, and navigated on the 
canala al Venioe ; also a passage boat witli 
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six or tif^t oan, ostd ob the odier ferU of 
the coast of Italy. The rowera ara ealkd 
gpadoliers. The middle-riied goadolaa an 
upwarda of SO feet long and 4 buoed ; they 
always terminate at each end in a Tory eharp 
point, niiioh is raised perpendicalariy to the 
foil height of a man. 

GooDOBOvs on BnAcsa. CUmpa of iron 
or other metal, bolted on the stempoft of a 
ship whereon to hang the nidder. 
Good Hops, Capb of.— See Cape. 
Goods. A general term for all descriptions 
of merchandize and manufactured attideSf 
except doeuments and money. Gtoods* wares, 
aadmerphandiBe bdng either in part or wholly 
manofactoredy and not being ennmeratad or 
described, nor otherwise charged with duty, 
and not proMbited to be imported into or 
used in Great Britain or Ireland, pay duty of 
J^ for every j^lQO vafaie. The aaaae de« 
scription of gooda not partly or wholly raann- 
factored are liable to a duty of 5 per cent. 
The importation of foreign gooda is also snbt 
jeet tQ the following costoms' regulations ^•— 
" Aad^ereaa goods of foreign manufacture 
have been imported into the United King- 
dom, and into the British possessions abroad, 
bearing the names, brands, or marks of Baanu- 
Au^orers residient in the United Kingdom, to 
the great prejudice of such manufacturers ; 
and whereas it is expedient that regulations 
should be made for the prevention of such 
importations ; be it therefore enacted, that 
froBi and afber the 5th of January, 1843, any 
articles of foreign manufacture, and my 
packages of such articles, imported iirto the 
United Kingdom, or into the British pesaes- 
sioBs abroad, bearing any names, bnmd8> or 
marks, purporting to be the naBoes, bsanda, 
or marks of manufecturers resident in Ae 
United Kmgdom, shall be forfeited. That if, 
upon the eiLamination of any gooda entered 
to pay duty according to the value thereof, it 
shall appear to the offioers of customs that 
such goods are not valued according to the 
tnie value hereof, it shall be lawful for such 
officers to detain and secure such goods, and 
within seven days from the day on which the 
goods shall be finally examined by the proper 
officers by virtue of a duty paid entry, if it 
be in England, or within ten days from such 
last-mentioned day if it be in any port in 
Scottand, Ireland, or the Isle of Man, to 
take such goods for the use of the crown ; 
and the commissioners of her Majesty's cus- 
toms shall thereupon cause the amount of 
such valuation, together with an addition of 
J^IO per cent, thereon, and also the duties 
paid upon such entry, to be paid to the im- 
porter or proprietor of such goods in full 
satisfaction of the same." 

GoosB Wings op a Satl. The clews or 
lower comers of a ship's mainsail or foresail, 
when the middle part is furled or tied up to 



the yund. I%o goose wisigs are only used in 
a Btorm to scud before tiie wind) when the 
sail even diminished by a reef would be too 
great a pressure on the ship in that situation. 

GouBB. In sail making, triangular places 
of saildoth introduoed between the regular 
brsadths to widen out the bottom of a sail ; 
the eloths so cut are called also goring cloths. ■' 

Gracb, Days op. A certain number of 
days allowed for the payment of a bill after 
the written term is expired. In Great Britain 
there are three days allowed upon every bill 
whether foreign or inland^ or drawn afitr 
sight or date, and upon every promissory 
note ; but if tiie last of the three days happen 
to fall on a Sunday, Christmas Pay, Good 
Friday, or fast ordered by proclamation, the 
bill becomes due on the preoeding day. Upon 
bill drawn at sight* or prders payable on de- 
mand, there are no days of grace allowed. 

GuAiiir. Com of all sorts, as barley, oats, 
wheat, &c. Also a small weight, the twentieth 
part of a scruple in avoirdupoise weight, and 
the twentyvfourth part of a penny weight 
troy. It is a weight in most parts of the 
world, ttid In Bn^and was derived from the 
weight of a gndn of wheat, taken from the ' 
noddle of the ear. Firom the miunteness of 
the quantity when represented by a particle- 
of metal, the term Kf^in became the usual 
designation of any minute qUMitity ; thus we 
ipeHi of the mins or the component parti- 
cles of sand, Bmestones, metals, and even of 
the fibres of wood ; hence the expression, 
cross grained or across the grain, tiie reftue - 
of malt alter brewing are also cafied gvAins. ' 

6rain9 or Paradibb and Gvinba- 
Grains. Hot pungent seedS) produced the 
first in the East Indies, the last in Africa, 
from different species of eardamon, than the ' 
ordinary kinds of which they are more pun- ' 
gent. These seeds have beoi used in medi- 
cine, and also in the manufacture of beer mid 
gin, on account of the warmth and agreeable 
bitterness with which they are imbuMl. 

Granada. An extensive maritime pro- ' 
vince in the south of Spain, and also its chief 
city. The province borders the Mediter- 
ranean, and at its S. W. extremity approaches 
Gibraltar. It is extremely fertile and well 
watered, grows vines in abundance, although'' 
the wine made in Granada is indifferent. 
Silk is more attended to. Along the ooast' 
are raised indigo, coffee and sugar. The city 
is the seat of a university, and was tiie resi- * 
dence of the Moorish kings of Spain. The 
situation is highly romantic, but the buildings 
are rapidly falling into decay. Granada has 
various manufactures, such as silk and wool- 
len stufih ; it has also a tannery, and a manu- 
facture of gunpowder and saltpetre. 

Granada is dso one of the West India islands 
belonging to Britain. It is about 150 square 
miles in area, very diversified and beautiful. - 
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It prodocei great qaintiCie* of mgar, ram knd 
molum, alu cocoa and cottoD. Tbe import! 
vhicb coiuist chieflf oF Britisb maDnbctnred 
goodi amonnt to about i^t30,OD0 per an- 
num, and the eiporta to ^205,000. The 
menoB u greater than Che gOTerameat si- 
penaei bj about ;£'900O^ per anuam. The 
colcndal iol of Granada i* ai rollom : — 




GaAHiLLa. The dDator unaUpartideaof 
the cochineal ioaect. 

Gbano. The Italian name fur a grain in 

weight ; alio ■ mane]' of account in Sidlj 
tod the kingdom of Naplea, being in talue 
the hundredth part of a ducat. 

Gbafis. a well-known fruit, prodoced 
from different spedea of the vine. All the 
aoathera, and moit of the central nationi of 
Europe, cnltiiato Che grape aa the fruit upon 
which entirelj dependa Uie aonrce of wealth 
of moit of thdr thinlj'- populated and moun- 
tain diitricta, the wine produced from them, 
eontUtnting not merelj the ordinary drink of 
the inhabitanta, but the better kinds of it 
finding a read; market in England, and thoae 
other couDtriea where the temperature i> 
acarcelf sufficient to ripen the grape. The 
fniit itself haa been imported in Urge quan- 
titlea at late yeaia, brought chieflf from 
Malaga and otlur parti of Spain in jars, the 
layers of fruit being separated by lajeis of 
■Bwdost. The dutf upon fresh grapes is 5 
per cent, advalorem, and in ltJ41 this dntf 
realised the sum of £l,6U. For dried 
gnptt, eee Raitiiu. 

Gbafhitb. The aatne as black lead, of 
which pencils are made. 

, GrAFLINO OB GSAFNEL. A Bort of Small 
anchor or large drag &tted with four or fite 
books, and commonly uacd instead of an 
Bncbor to fix small boats. 

Gbatihgb. An open covering for the 
batches of a ship, make like trellice work, 
atrring to give light to the lower apartmeots, 
Bod to permit a drcolation of air. 
. Gkatino. The act of cleaning a ship'i 
bottom when she ia Idd aground daring the 
receai of the tidq. 

Gbeat BBiTAii4.-~See Britain, Ettf laid. 
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Obbicb. lliaMimtrjrbonndedbjUwiea 
id bf Tnrkej, and until lately united with 
id <kpendent upon that empire, haa been 
rvaed from the extreme state of depression 
which she bad fallen chiefly by her com- 
ce ; for as to the agricnltore and manu- 
facture, both are in a most wretched state, 
with the eiceptioa of a few fabrics in ailk, 
carpets, net-work and Turkey leather. The 
supine ignorance of the Torka and their con- 
tempt of trade has thrown the prindpal por- 
tion of the traffic of their empire into the hands 
of the Greeks. A great Impulse was given to 
it by the general war succeeding the French 
rsTolution, which leR that of the Greeks tor 
a long time the only neutral flag of Europe, 
to that she became the general carrier 
around the Mediterranean. Hie exports are 
cotton, tobacco, com, wool, oUre oil, cur- 
ranta, silk, cheese, cattle, dye atuffs, honey 
and fruits, altogether amounting some years 
sinoe to £2,000,000 annuaUy { bnt the late 
contest with the Turks for independence hss 
nearly crushed this rising commercial pros- 
perity. The Greeks are excellent sailors still, 
and always have been, the insular character of 
the country fostering the love of the sea, and 
the necessity of becoming acquainted with it. 
The mercantile navy, which, including small 
craft, amounts to about 4.!>00 vessels, is 
navigated by nearly 16,000 frugal and hardy 
Bailors, exclusive of 5000 in the Turkish ser* 
vice. The vessels both of war and for the mer- 
chant service are email, seldom eiceeding SO 
tons, bat they are eicelleatly managed and 
quii^ sailing vessels. The national flag of 
Greece is blue crossed with white, and wiUi 
the arms and crest of the king in the centre. 
That appertaining to men of war is striped 
blue and white alternately. The npper and 
inner corner having a blue oross upon a white 
field; both these lags are shown beneath 1 — 




A Greek merchantman bean ■ flag oom- 
pouaded of the above two, as is represented 
on the left hand side of the next cut. There 
are also religions flags of Die Greeks ; thcae 
are white, with a compound ciosa in the 
centre, lo the country of Greece thu cnm 
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The raonia ind vdgbti lued in Modem 
Greece are thoH uf tl^ metrical ajatem of 
France, bat the /ollowmg are chiefly in uae. 
The eke = 2 lbs. 1 1^ oi. BiairdupoiK, and 
the aalar or qaiatal=44 oke* or US Iba. 
aToirdopoiie neulf. Diitance ia compnted 
bj the hoar, one boor being eqnsl to aboat 
three miles. Aecoanta era kept ia drachmu 
of 100 ccDtimea, the dnchma being a lilTer 
coin equal to Sid. Kngliih, or -^ of the 
Frendi (ranc. There are other silier piecea 
of 5, i and i drachmaa ; gold coioa for 20 
and 40 drachnaa, and copper for 1, 2, S and 
10 ceatimea. The dutiea an eiporta aierage 
3 per cent. The fvreniment ii an hereditary 
monw^Yt and neorlj abiolato. 

Greek Clotq. A board or comt of jna. 
tice, held in an apartment of the qoeea'a 
hoaiehold, compoaed of the lord atevard and 
the officers onder him, who at dailj. Thia 
board hai the charge of the qoeea'a home- 
hold ID matters of justice and gOTemment, 
with a power to correct all offeodera, and to 
maintain the peace of the verge or jnria- 
diction of the court royal, which extenda for 
about 200 yards in eTeij direction from the 
latt or outer gate and walls of the paUce in 
which the monarch resides. Without a war- 
rant obtained from the court none of the 
royal servants can be arrested for debt, 

GsEENOCE. Ad important and conTenient 
aea-port town, in Renfrewaliire, ScotUnd, 
situated on the aouthem banlc of tha Firth 
of Clyde, and 22 mites below Glasgow. The 
ontar harbour is narrowed bj a aandbanlc of 
GODaidersble breadth, at the CaQ or bottom of 
which there is abundance of water, room, 
and good anchorage tor hundreds of Tesaeli 
of any burden. Its principsl imports are 
■ugar, mm, coffee, cotton, timber, aahes, and 
grain fcom the Wot and East Indies, the 
HediterraneaD, and North and South Ame- 
rica. It alao carrio on an eitensiTe coasting 
trade with the Western Islands and Ireland. 
The coring and exporting berriogs fbrms an 
important branch of its trade ; h also doe* 
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ahip building, sogar refining, lod the mannfflc- 
ton of straw bats from native straw. There 
ara also at Greenock two large iron tbundries, 
two chain cable works, five rope grounds, 
two (ail-cloth manofactories, several glaii 
works, breweries and tanyarda, Greenock ia 
beautifully dtoated. 

Geipb or A Sbif. The aame as forefoot, 
also ths sharpness of ber stem under water. 
A ship la s^d (a gripe when iha nma to 
windward of ber course, psrticolarly when 
aheaailswith the wind on her beam or qoarter. 

Gripes. A machine formed of an assem- 
blage of ropes, hooks, and dead eyes, and 
used to secure the boats upon the deck of a 
ship at sea, and prerent them being shaken 
by tha laboring of the reasel. 

GniBT. Com ready for grinding. 

Ghoat. Ad Engliah silver coin, equal to 

Gbjjceb's CouPANr. The second of tha 
twelve great lirery companies of LoadMi. 
They were anciently denominated prppereri, 
but obtained the name of grocers from their 
groning, or dealing in large quantities, or in 
the grosa ; others say, from Ibeir wtshing to 
engross all the trade of the other companiel 
tlMmaelies. That the last is the real origin 
appears from the following words in the pre- 
amble of the Act of 37 Edw.III, r^ulatmg 
their trade. Hie words are, "That tboae 
meichanta called grotntn bad, by eomn, 
(covenant) and by orders made among them- 
gelvea in ^eir fratemitiea or gUdi engroatd 
bU aorts of wares, whereby tbey snddsnly 
raised the price of them, and that they bad 
laid np other merchandizes until they had 
become dear." It ia believed that the Levant 
and other merchant companies sprung out 
of this, as we know that the East India 
company did. They were incorporated by 
lettEtt patent of Edward III, anno 1345, by 
the name of tiie " Wardens and Commonal^ 
of the Mystery of Grocers of the City oiF 
London," which was confirmed by Henry 
VI, anno 1429. The company consists of 
four wardens, 52 assistai^, and abont 200 
liveiymeu, whose fine upon admiuion is j^O. 
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Jias enroUed among its mnAen flf a kiagfti 
•eTcral priiieei» eight dukea, three earls ini 
20 kNrds, bendea mtaaeroM dJBtjpgrtiaheJ 
BtatosmeDy naval aoA military oAeen, Ae. 
The haU ia kk Graeer's Alley, Poultry. 
Their eatatas enable them to j^y about £709 
per annum in charitable donatienab 

GBOAmAM. A thick material, originally 
made of ailk and raobahr ; a partienkr kind 
of eoane woollen cloth is now so e^ed. 

Oromic vr« A ring mi^ of a roper folded 
over and orer, and used on' 8hi|iboerd to 
faatan the upper edge of a sail torits reepeotive 
stay, in difierent places, by meami of whiidi 
the sail is aeeordani^y hoisted or leweeed. 

GnoacBE cm Grnoennit. A ssraU silter 
coin and money ef aoeonnt in yarioits parts of 
Germany, efn^alent to nearly Hd, sterling. 

Gne» OB NAjPbia. A plein silken fiibric, 
harder, closer, and thicker than sarsnefe. 

Gmos DB» Imvbs. A silken fabric, hating 
» stripe formed transversely to ile length. 

Gness^ ia merehandiae, the qnantity of 
twelve dozen. Gmsa wtighi ia the whole 
weight of goods, wHli the package that oon« 
tainS'them, end before any ordinary aUowantfe 
1m waatoy. fte» has been deducted. 

G»ooirDA)CW»' Ar dhily paid in seme plaees 
upon' ships doming tt^-annhor. 

GetovwD ▲ SMtf . To* buy her on Aove 
for Ihe purpos»ef vepaie, ortb ran agrouid 
aoeidentslly Whtfn nmlar sail^ 6t by theeSeote 
of frrtorsa. 

GsoviTD TaosjuiI. a gOheMd name for 
aiH the bloeks^ r&pt^ dccy widc^ belong flo 
ttk anchor or b«o^ 

GnouKn TnB.<'«-See' 3Wf. 

GnouMOTow; The looser hettiptilatoomee 
off in making ropea. 

. GttoinmW^nrs. Thenameof large piecea 
of timber laid ih a>slip ot dock to'hry &e 
il»leck» upon. 

GnowiNCk In nautioal language, iS' the 
direction which* the cable takes ftom a riiip 
tO' tiie anchor to which it belongtr, as the 
oable grows on< the starboard bow, that is^ 
itivtdiea out towards the stttboard or right 
side.. 

. GuAiikcuii* A wood umd in the aits, end* 
also a gum used in medicine. The wood is 
ordinarily known as Hgnum vitm. The gum 
alone, or rather the resin, for sndi it in rea- 
lity is, goes by the name of gnaiaeum : this 
is a solid friable'std^stance, much resembling 
common resin, except in color, which is of 
a dusky greenish hue, and sometimes though 
less frequently of a red(Ush« It is very acrid 
and pungent to the taste, and when burnt 
smells rather agreeably. — See Lignum Vitm. 

Guano. A substance' found upon certain 
small islands, especially in the South Sea, 
which are the resort of vast flocks of birds, 
and chiefly composed of their excrement. It 
is said to form beds 50 or 60 feet in thick- 



WfM, It ie att ttBOeUent maoure, fer which 
purpose it is imported in vast quantities. 

GuAKANTSB. A peiBon that undertakes 
that certain stipulations should be fulfilled ; 
also an inatiliment or deed itt which such sti- 
pulations are spedfied tai midertaken to be 
performed. 

GuABV S«ip. A sk^ of war appointed to 
superCntend ihe mai4te aiaors in n harbour 
or river.- 

Gvam^BBT. An islatfd olf tlte north: coast 
of France, su1)jeet to England. Port St. 
Pierre is the only town, lat. 49*24, long. 2*36. 
The harbour has a good roadstead, whence 
vessels may aail with any wind. The pier is a 
fine structure. The navigation of the coast is 
however dangerous, unless well-known, from 
the numerous rocky inlets and rocks, as well 
Mttken aS^ appai«nt. The trUde and produce 
Of this iskuid oonsisto of catde, pavkig stone, 
briekSi potatoes, flniit ; the indnstoy of the 
inhabitente ie alto directed to sfaipbnflding, 
ftihing,- and tile making of vinous alleles of 
eonfee^enery. The importation of goods 
from Guernsey and flie other channel isknds 
Of Jereey, Aldemey and Siirk ; also- from the 
Isle of Man in the Irieh sea« is subject to> the 
foUowini^ cttstom8''regulations:-^''That dl 
mttinfao(»fe!P of tiie iriands c^ Guemey, 
Jerley, Aldemey, Surk, or KaH, made of 
materitda of foreign origin or produce,- or of 
materials liable to duty upon impoftatien 
illtO' the United Kingdom, and upon which 
no such duty has been paid, or upon whibh 
difiwbeek of sndh duty hav been' aflowed in 
Che- United B^gdom, except niannfactures 
of linen and eetton made in anil imported 
fifom the' Isle of Man,- shidl, for the purposes 
of duty, be deemed a!nd taken tb be the 
pVOdlioe of,« and imported^ from ^ foreign 
oemiti^.f'^ 1%e following is* the eoloniid sed 
of GteiWief :-^ 
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Gimss Ro^B OR GctfsT Ro^B. Any rope 
wfaieh is attiiched to a ship, and'whiidi is 
used to tow or to fosten a boat. 

GiriANA OR Gut ANA. A^ country at the 
nort^ east extremity of South America, and 
divided into the British, French, and Dutch 
portion ; a greater part of the country for- 
m^ybelbngingto Spain and to Portugcd, are 
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now smexed ; the fonaer to Colambia, the 
Met to Brazil. Brituh GuUna conaiata of 
Oine >nnll colonies, Eiieqaibo, Demeru-a 
and Bcrbice, The principil toan is Georg;e 
Toira. Dntch Guiana, alio called Sarinaoi , is 
intared by a liTsr of that namg. Paramiriba 
ii the capital. French Goiaoi, called also 
CajeoDC, haa a capital of the same name, and 
*bich ii litnated on an ialand. Gniana ii a 
nild climate for a tropical one, and eitreme! j 
fertile. The product! are rnm, cotfee, cotton 
and arrow root, in great qnantitiei and of 
ueeUeot quality. The colonial aeal Is an- 



1, are aobjected 




GiriLD OB Gild. A sodctj, fratemitj, or 
eoispaiij aasodated for carrying on com-- 
■erce. Themerchantgnilda of ouraoceBtora 
anawered to onr modeni corporationa, and 
alio to the lireij companies of London. 

GoiLDiB. A. tilTer coin of some of tlis 
Central Stato of Europe, also called the 
lorin. — See I^orin. 

GniNiA. An Bngliah gold coin, worth 
21 ahillinga sterling. Gnioeu are no longer 
»ed ; th^ were firat coined in the reign of 
Cliarlea II. of gold which the English pro. 
(wed from Oainea, and hence tbe name of 
■lie coin. 

OciHBA. Cloth, Guikba Knitbb, &c. 
Uariners and merchanta give the name of 
Goiiies to a mach larger extent of country 
along the African coast than is recognised by 
geographers, and in commercB aeieral article! 
Blade for the African trade an called by this 

GirtNBA PfiPPBB. — See Caj/mne Pepper. 
' Golf. A broad and capocjons bay, com- 
prehended between two promontories, and 
■metiinea when it is lery large, and the en- 
tnnee to it narrow, teking tbe name of a aea. 

Oqh. a general name for varioni fege- 
table substance!, known cbecaicBlly by their 
naking a mncilige with water, and not being 
solnble in spirits of wine. In commerce 
Tarioui resina and gnm rEains are confonnded 
noder this' name, the chief of which are gum! 
Senc^;al, Arabic, copal, animi, aasafffitida, 
ammoniacnni], gnaiacam, kino, mastic, traga- 
canth, euphorbinm, ibell lac, lac dye, and 
seed lac. All die aboTB, for particular* of 
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which see their lario 
to a doty of 1». per 

Gun. a general name for all fire-arms, 
or every implement which dischorgB! a ball, 
ehol, or ather offen!iTe matter, through a 
cylindrical barrel, by meansof inflamed gmi- 
powder. Fiatola and mortars are exempt 
from the general appellation of gnn. 

Gdn Boat. A boat fitted to carry one or 
more cannon in the bow, eo as to cannonade 
an enemy while she ii endcaionring to adiance 
towards them ; they are principally a!efid 
in fine weather, nnooth water and sbsUow 
ground, to cotct the landing of troops. 

GUNNT. A strong coarae lackcloth, ma- 
nufactured in Bengal for making into bags, 
Baclis, and packing generally. 

GuHPOwnan. Tbe weil-known inflam. 
mable powder, composed of 76 parts of nitre, 
9 of Bulphnr, and 15 of charcoal, reduced to 
powder and mixed intimately with each other. 
The manufacture and aale of gunpowder is 
regulated bymany staCutea. The exportation 
of gnnpowder may be prohibited by order of 
cooncil, a! ia alao ita importation, except by 
licence from her Majesty, and then only for 
fiimiahing the national stores at foreign 
places. No dealer is allowed to keep more 
than :^00 lbs. of gnnpowder, nor an; peraon 
not a dealer more than 50 lbs. in London or 
WeatmiDater, or within three miles thereof; 
or within any other city, borough, or market 
town,or one mile thereafj or within two miles 
of the queen's palaces or magazines ; or haU 
a mile of any pariih church ; on pain of for- 
feiture, and a fine of ii. per lb, : except in 
licenced mills; or 300 Iba. forthe naeof col- 
lieries within 200 yards of them. Not more 
than IDU barrels of 100 Iba. each to be car- 
ried by land, nor more than ZOO barrels by 
water, unless going by aea or coastwiie. AU 
vessels, except her Majesty's, coming into the 
Thamea, are to put on shore at or below 
Blackwall all the gnnpowder they have on 
boardeiceedingSEi lbs.; and vessels ontword 
bound are not to receive idMve that quantity 
till they get beyond the same point. The 
Trinity House hai autiiority to appoint 
searchera to inspect ehips and aearch for 
gunpowder. All the gunpowder found above 
25 lbs., and the barrels containing it, and 2*. 
for every lb. above that quantity, are forfeited. 
Any peraon obstructing an officer in his search 
for gunj^wder is liable to a penalty of £W. 

Gdn Rqoh. An apartment on the after 
end of the lower gun deck of a ship of war, 
partly occupitd by the gunner in large ships ; 
but in frigalea and small veasela, where it U 
below, it is naed by the lieatenanti as a 

Gun Shot. The diatanc« of the point 
blank rsngeofacannon shot; a ship is thers- 
fore said to be within gun shot when sh« is 
wiitun that distance. 

26 



Gcri* Tacklc. The ropet, bloclu, tu. 
affixed to each aide of tlie earriaga ; thnr 
ow ii to ron the guu oat of tbe porta, and 
to tecon them to the ahip'a aide in bad 



1 either aide of a ihip 



the uppermoat bend wbicU finiahei tbe npper 
irarki of the hall in that part in which an 
pat the itiDchioas that anpport the waiit 
treei. Thii ii called the gunirale whether 
there be gnna or not. The lower put of an; 
port, wh^ aoj gaa ii placed, ii alio called 
the ganwale. 

GvsT. A tndden and Tuilent aqtull of 
irind, buratlng from the hiili upon the aea, 
■ad that endaageHog the Bhipping npoo the 
coaat, or in ths riTers dtct which the gnat 

Gdttik Lstiaa. A eroai bar laid acrou 
the middle of a large bitcbwa;, tbe better 
to enable It to sapport tho gratinga and any 
hcBTy weight laid upon them. 
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Otrr. A rope nted to keep ateadj' an; 
wdgbtf hodj from bearii^ or falling againat 
a aUp'a ride while it ia boiiCiiig or lowering, 
pattienlarlir when the abip ia ihakea b; a 
tempeatooua aek. The tackle oaed to confine 
■ boom forward when a ship ia going large, 
and to prerent the wil from ahiiting from on; 
accidrntil change of the wind or coarae, 
which would endanger the aprioging of tbe 
boom. It alto called a guy or jfuide i aa ia 
likewiae the tackle oaed to hoiat Qie cargo 
fai or out of a aliip. 

Gdz. Ad oriental meatnre of length, Tarj- 
ing in difierent place* from 2 la 3 feet. 

Gtfsum, PLASian or Paris, or Sdl- 
PBATi OF Liifa,iifbnnd in nriooa parts, not 
merely on theContinent, but in England, ai in 
Nottingbunahlre and Derbjahire. When cal- 
cined, ground and mixed with water, it ia 
naefnl in making architectnral omamenta, in 
laying floora, and in taking caita of Tsrioat 
object!. In it> crude aCate, when ground to 




Thr eighth letter in oar 

language, aa on abbretia- 

tion stands for His, Her. 

t H^irB,orHoDT;aaH.B.M. 

v^ Her Britannic Mijeatf. 

T'-ffH.M. S. Her Majesty's 

.^1 Ship. A.H, The year of 

., '^••■-■' the Hegira, &c. &c. Hhd, 

Bignifiea hogsbead. H.on FrencUcoina deaig- 
notea tlie mint i>f Hochelle. 

Hadebdashirs' Coupant. The ugblb 
of the London htery companiea. The baber- 
daahers were incorporated a brotherhood of 
St. Catherine in the 26th year of Henry VI, 
{1447).TheyWBrecOnfirmedin 17HenryVII, 
and named merchant baberdaafaers. They 
were in ancient timea called indifferently 
boizers (cappers,) andmillianera ormillinera; 
an appellation derived from their dealing in 
merchandize chiefly imported £rom the city 




of Milan in Italy. Tliey go by the name of 
the " Maater, Wardens, and Fraternity of the 
Art and Mystery of Haberdashera of die City 
of Londota." Their ball is in Maiden Lane, 

and tbmr arma and cr4t as annexed. 

Hail. To ninte or occoat a ship at a 
distance ; fo Aofe, (pronounced haul,) a ship 
is to pnll her on shore. 

Hair. Human hair forma a considerable 
article of trade, for the making of artifidal 
curls and wigs. Large quantities are for this 
pnrpose imported from France and other 
countriea ; that from the nortbem cODntriea 
being considered the best, as well as of lighter 
color, sod hence better adapted to imitate 
the nataral hair of the English, though in 
qoolity the dark hair wliicb comes from cold 
countriea is auperior to the light hair from 
the aame placea. The hair of the lower ani- 
mola ia applied to different porposea. That 
of the martin, badger, pole-Mt, and other 
iMoita is used m the mann&ctnre of hair pen- 
cils i while the coarser hair of the dof, wild 
boar, bog and oOiert, are mode into larger 
bruohea. Several other kinds, particnlarly of 
the hare, rabbit and beaver, are used (ai hats. 
Horse hair ia extensiTely emploTed by the 
npholsterer, and for fishing lines, aa well as 
in a variety of the arts ; aa an object of trade 
this is classed into two kinds, tlie short curly 
and the long atraight ; tbe former is spun 
into a cord and bailed to give it the tortoooa 
twisted form, and ia Dsed for clothes lines and 
iluffiog chairt, sotae, &c ; the latter is woven 
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iatot kind at ekithiiuedfiir lieTM, tlie hiir- 
doUi of cfaair bottoms uid othsr parpoies. 

Ha» Fowdbe. Starch pulferiied ud 
axDta]. A tax q( £1. 3t. Gd. uuiaillf a kid 
upon ill persoiu who dh biir powdar. Hair 
powder mokcn are prohibited fiom having 
alabaiterorpluterof Fari(i^ttl«^pa>e■»lo□■ 
HAl1t'B-BBIADTH. A meanire of length, 
beiDg the 4Sth part of aa inch. 

HALr PsKTS. Sbuttera made to fit the 
port holes of a ship, baling a roond hole in 
each to let the muzzle of the gun through. 

Haltabds. The'ropea or tackle nsusll; 
employed to boiat or lower anj eail upon ita 
taipective nuut or Btay, eicept the croaa -jack 
andtprit tailyards, whicb are nioally glnng, 
hut in amall craft the ipritsait baa luljarda. 
Hah. The thigh of the hog, salted and 
neatly dried i when salUd but not dried or 
smoked, such is called a green ham. The 
parti of the United Kingdom which produce 
the finest hams are York, Hants, Wilts and 
Cumberland in England, and Dumfrin and 
Galloway in Scotland. Ireland produces 
Iirge quantities, but they are coarse, salt and 
ioicelesE. llie hams of Wettpbaha, Tirgiuia 
and Portugal are esteemed for their superior 
aicellence. The duty baa been lately reduced 
Irom 3Bj. per cwt. to llf . if from abroad ; 
and to3».6ii.iffromaBriCisb colony. About 
lOO tons of bams were imported in 1840. 

Haububq. The most considerable of the 
free cities of Germany is iitnated about 80 
milea from the mouth of the Elbe, upon the 
northern bank of the riyer, which is navigable 
foi large vessela as &r aa Che port. The har- 
bour is inclaaed by strong piles, where ibips 
may anchor asfely. Tbedty is aploca ofcon- 
aiderable trade, particularly with the United 
States andwith England. Ita angar refineries , 
nianntiuitarea of nbale oil, ship yards, and 
ertibliahments for printing cotton are coa- 
ndnable. The flag of Hamburg ia aeeu be- 
neath :— The city Sag hiang red, that of the 
HuBboig merchant white. 




Accounts are kept in mare$, divided in 1 6 
schillings lab ; also In pounds, abillingi and 
pmce Flemish.' The moniea In circulation 
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are of two sorts, banco and current mooey ; 
tlie former ia worth above 23 per cent, more 
than currency, tbongh the agio is continnally 
varying. A ton in the lading of a ship U 
reckoned at 40 feet. The Hamljnrg foot ia 
11'289 English bches, 

Hamhqce. ApieceofhempeQclatb,6feet 
long and 3 feet wide, gathered together at 
the two ends by means of a clew, and alnns 
horisontallj under the deck, forming a re- 
ceptacle for a bed for a sailor to sleep in. 

Hanapeb. An office in chancery nnde; 
the direction of a master, whose deputy ii 
called the clerk of the banaper. He receives 
all fines dne to the queen for seals of charters, 
patents, commissions and write ; he attendf 
alao the keeper of the seal daily, in term, anij 
at all times of sealing, and takea into his 
custody all sealed chairs, patenta, &c. 

Hand thb Sails. Synonymooa with 
fiiriing them. 

Hand Over HANn. A .particular way of 
handling a rope, wbereby tb; handi are moied 
alternately one above the other, each hand 
pulling the rope aa it takea hold nf it. When 
a sailor climbs « single rope, he sustains 
himself alternately byescb hand, and is there- 
fore said to climb hand over hand. 

Hand-spike.. One of the square bars or 
levers with wbicb the windlsss ia. turned 
round. All levers of (ha aame kind are called 
by the same name. 

Hahd Tight. A rope is faid to be hand 
tight, when it is drawn ai tight B^ it can be 
by manual strength withon^ the aid of tack- 
ling, or other mecliaqic*! power. 

Hanks. The wooden rings filed npon 
Che atajs to confine the Btaysails thereto at 
different dialancea. 

Hanotes. a kingdom in the north of 
Germany, and also (be capital ci^ belonging 
to it. Hie chief wealth pf the kingdom are 
its forests in the south, aijd its.numerous and 
valuable minea of silfer^ copper, iron, lead, 
sulphur and vitriol i qf these the iron iqiDes 
are the most productive. Agricaltnre is in 
rather a backward state, and the.tnanu^- 
turei but insignificant ; these are ,of coarse. 
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woollcni, piper, leatber md glui, thcsid 
■od linen. "Ae eiporti ire coarae lioeD, iron 
and copper, timber cnt into pUnki, horui 

and black cattle. Ths importa from ■broad 
■re Biitiih muubctured goodi and colODial 
prodnce. LIdcii from PHeiUnd and Rnnia, 
broiddotb, lillc and jeireUerj from France. 
The flag of the kingdom of HanoTer U red. 
with a double red crois on a bine field in the 
upper corner. The HanoTerian royal flag il 
a white hone npoa a red Add. 

Hasboub. a general name pren to any 
■ea-port or haven, ai alio to anf place con- 
venient for mooriDg abipping, althoogh at 
■ome distance from tiie lea. 

Habd a Lib. The order on bou^ a ahip 
to the helmiman to pnt the helm cloie to the 
lee ude of the Bhip, either to tack or keep 
her head to the wind. 

Hard a Port, Habd a Stabboabd. 
Hard a port, ii the order to pot the helm 
cloie to the larboard or left tide of the ship, 
while hard a atarboard is the contrary, or the 
order to pnt the helm liard to the itarboard 
or left lide. 

Hard a Wbatbbk. The contrary to hard 
■ lee, and i* the order to keep the helm on 
the weather or windward side, *o u to bear 
away before the wind. 

Uabdwabb is used to aignily every kind 
oF goods mannfactared ftoai metala, com- 
priiing iron, bniaa, ateel, and copper ardclea 
of all deacriptiona. Tlie hardwire manufi 
tare is one of the most important carried 
in Great Britain. Ita principal aeata i 
Birmingham and Sheffield, which fomiah i 
menae qnantitiea of knives, razora, aciasc 
gilt and plated ware, fiie arms, Sic., both 
Home coninmption and eiportation. The 
total a^regate value of the joint hardware 
uaoDnctnres of England and Scotland nay 
beertimatedat£17,500.000 a year, affording 
direct employment to 360,000 peraoni. 

Hasfiho. The fore part of the woodwork 
which encompaaaea the bow of a ship, and 
which are separate pieces hatcned to the 
stem to atrengthcD the ahip in that part. 

Hat. What is nsoaUy called a ieater bat 
is made of a variety of fura, chiefly tboae of 
the hare and rabbit, mingled with wool, and 
in the beat hats a proportion of beaver's fur. 
The furs are mixed, the long hairs piclud 
ont, and they are then placed on a hurdle, 
which is ihaken and made to vibrate by being 
struck with a bowstring ; in this way the dost 
is shaken out, and the fibres to a certain ex- 
tent interwoven. It is then pressed, kneaded, 
and at length moulded, ao as to form a kind of 
conical capi the inegolarities or small fibres ol 
the different fiirq entsngUng with each other, 
■0 as to keep the whole adherent ; the cap ia 
then dipped into warm water, acidulated with 
aalphiiric acid, and wrought by the bands for 
Mveral bonn, by which it la thickened 
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failed ; the knola are picked oat of it, fieih 
felt hare ia then added, and die beaver ulti- 
mately applied; tbehatisthenshapediirater- 
proofed by a lac vamiih, tied upon a blocki 
dyed, stiflened by the appUcatiom of gtne, 
steamed, bnuhed, and irontHli thebrimiathea 
trimmed, and is ready for lining and binding. 
The different kinds of hats are as follows i-^ 
Pint, ShuT Hail, theae are of the finest 
quality, and are used almost entirely fay men, 
and by ladies for riding hats. Second, PlaUd 
Hall, so called becanaa the covering or nap ia 
very Bnpenor to the body, whidi last is wool; 
this kind of bat ia worn occasionally by men, 
bnt more osu^y as the fancy hat of chil- 
dren, and for bonneta for feniales. Althongti 
usually called beaver, thcM hats have not a 
particle of that far in tbeir texture or cover- 
ing. Third, Felt Hall and Cordia, are tiie 
eoaraeet apeeiea, made wholly of common 
wool. Cordiea are distingnislied by a fine 
covering of camel or goat hair ; both kindi 
are nsed by the country people. Fourth, 
Silk Hail, made of wool and covered with 
a fine ahag of wlk ; the very common kinds 
have either a paper or a willow foundation or 
body. Pimi, Straw Aafi, or thoae made by 
plaiting atrawi together. — See Straw. 

Hatch Boat. A boat common on the 
Thames and other English rivera, and round 
the coast, used asaflebing boat. It ia lofty, 
elegant, and a iwift sailer, similar in character 
to a yacht, but it iias no bowsprit, l^ra ii 
a small lugaail over the atern, which ia almost 
peculiar to this boat, and by which tliersfore 
it ia distingoisbed. The msinaail is fttatened 
to a gaff above, and has do boom below. 




Hatches. The close coverings for hatch- 
ways. Ploodgatessetin a river are also aome- 
tim« called hatches. 

Hatch ok Hatchvat. A sqnsre or ob- 
long opening in the deck of a ship, forming 
a passage ^m one deck to another, and into 
the bold or lower apartments. In largesbipB 
are several hatchways. The fore hatchway is 
nearest the stem, the main hatchway in the . 
middle, and ths aRer hstchway ueit the stem. 
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Hitdm^i in DMrchint tcmU* an alto 
•ort of tnpdoort in tha mldahipi, or betirei 
the oiuDniut and fbreoiut, throogh miuiM 
gooit ot balk tn lit down into the hold. 
HatdnriTBof a ■mailer kind an diitiDgBlBtied 
by thenunaoT aCBttlea. 

Hatch Bau. The ban which orOM tbe 
lutche*, and by which the oorert for the 
btUiiet ire aecnred, io that tbe bold sbtUI not 
be robb«d ; they an aecnred by padlock*. 

Hacl. Ad eipreiuon pecnliar to BaiWrs, 
impljiing to pnll a lingla rape without the 
Mnetance of mechanical power, aa hanl in, 
bial down, haol togeAer, &c. 

Haul Tmi Wind TO. Todlrectthaihip'a 
MUK nearar that point of the compaia from 
which the wind ariae*. 

Havana oh Uavamxah. Hili town, 
fitnatcd on tbe nortb coait of the noble ialand 
oT Cabi, of which it is the capital, ii the beat 
port in the Weit Indiee, ar perhapa in the 
•rortd. Tie entrance ii narrow, bnt tiie water 
ii deep, wltiunit bar or obatnulion of any 
kind, and within it eipanda into a mafniGcent 
bay, capable of accommodati^ 1000 hvge 
diipij TMaeli of fliegreateit draught of water 
combg doae to the qnaya. Hum ii on ar- 
kmI and dodcyard which lie towarda the 
■tatera angle of the city. From ita poiitiou 
•od Giedlmt bay. Ha* annah it the tnoit Im- 
portant maritime atation in the Weat Indies, 
ndaiacommerdalcityit rank* in tbe&rat 
dan, bong in tUa reapect wcood to none in 
the new world. New York only excepted. 
Ihe dioate ii deUgbtfnl, the hnrrieanea rare, 
tndiutTinleiit. The island of Cuba prodncea 
nigar,col!'ee and tobacco, (which is ateemed 
for dgara,} molaasea, wai, honey, lie. The 
importa an proiirioni and grain of all iOrta, 
diieflyfiomthe UoitadStalea; cotton, hard- 
eve and earthenware goods tuna England, 
liiens from Huubnrgh, Ireland, &c. Indigo, 
enchineal, gold and diver from Mexico and 
Sonth America; wloea and apiiits from France 
and Spain. Acconnta are kept m Spanish 
aunwy, particolarly dollara j tha worth of (me 
of which is reckoned at 4(. 6d. Tery nearly, 
or 444 dollara per :£100 Bterling. 
Hatin. A iea-port or harbour for ihips. 
Havks Dt Gbacb. An important «■- 
port of Prance, in the department of the Lower 
SdoB, 4b miles weat of Ronen. It it eitnated 
on a marshy spot at the mouth ot the Seine, 
on the coaat of tbe Bridsh channeL It it the 
only eligible harbour along the whole coaat 
from Cherbonig, and it capable of containing 
6 or 700 Tesael* ; It hu a long pier, and 
water mffident to float shipi of war of sixty 
gnna. Being tbe tea-port of Farit, it hat 
pacnliar •diantaget, atean boatt and packet* 
''mning r^nlarly to Paris, Boaen, Harflenr, 
England, Cadii, Heinbnrg, Portugal. Mexico, 
Brud and tbe United States. Ham is to 
Pnoce iriiat Ijreipool is to England, the 



chief eommtmication between tbe old world 
and the new. Tbe bonsea are however lofty 
and mean, and the ttreett narrow and dirty. 




, PlDLABB, AND PlTIY ChAP- 

Id law, pertoos tmvelliag about the 
streets ot a city, or from town to town, with 
goods sad merchandize for the purpose of 
tale. They are required to tske o\ ' '■ 
nnderSOGeo III, c41. Whol 
are exempt from the pcoiinona 
as are alto licenced a 



Haw». That part of the bows of a ahip 
eloee to where the hawten and cables are. 
These cables past tbroagh the hawse holee, 
which are two holes made through the timben 
nearly even with the deck, and through the 
hawte piece ontaide. When a ship baa two 
aocharsfrom her stem, and the cablea diverge 
from each other, the hawse it said to be dear ; 
if the ship should turn half round, as that the 
cables become oroited, there ia said to be a 
erott in the hawse. If the croia is donble, it 
forms an etboa, A tiiird cross is called a 
round turn; these three crottet are shown in 
the cat. Id the two last cases the hawse i« 
said to be fiml. The proceaa of disengag- 
ing the cable it called cUaring the hmett. 




Fivhming htnote, it veering bnt a little ei< 
tra length of cable, in order to expose a new 
turface to the friction of the liawte holea or 
across the cutwater. AtAiearl Aome, implies 
■CTDis the bows of a veasel at andior. 

Uawbib. a small cable is to called. 

Hav. Any kind of graaa cut and dried tl 
food foe cattle ; it difiera from straw inu- 
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much u the former is cut green, and with' all 
iti lecd and flowera , while atraw is but the 
refoae of the plant when the learea have de- 
cayed, the stalk become dry, and the seed 
ripened and been separated. The small na- 
tural grasses of the meadows are the plants of 
which meadow hay is made : cloTCr, saintfoin 
and la^eme are also made into a snperior 
Hind, and whuiH is called by the n^me of the 
predominant' plant. The wet of 36 Geo. Ill, 
regulates the sale of hay in London, and 
within 30 mllea thereof. It enacts, that hay 
shall be sold by the toad of thirty-six trusses, 
each truss weighing 56 lbs. ; .^cept new hay, 
which is to weigh 60 lbs. 'Hay is considered 
new till the 4th of September, so that before 
that period, the load of hay of that season 
weighs a ton, after that 18 cwt. only. Straw 
is sold by the load of thirty-six trusses of 36 
lbs. each ; one and a half load or fifty-four 
trusses is nominally a ton both of hay and 
straw. 

Hayti or Haiti. The Indian name of 
one of the Antilles, to which Columbus gare 
the name of Espanola. (Hisjsanipla), but 
which is commonly called St. DQmiDgo by 
the French and English from its capital. The 
climate IS unhealthy, the inner parts mountain- 
ous and cold, Che lowlands of a sultry heat, 
Iktal to Europeans, but whiph produces a lux- 
riant vegetation. Sugar, C9nee, cotton and 
cocoa are prbduc6d,m great abundance^ In- 
digo is now but little attended to, 'the plain- 
tain, yanilla, potato, and manioc ate natural 
productions,'*ahd the mountains are covered 
with valuable timber, 'mahogany, satin wood,.' 
lignum vitiB*, &c.' The )angi^ajB;e of the go- 
vemment, bnd of the greater |^rt of the 
population is French, the laws also are mostly 
French. The govemment is republican. Here 
was the first settlement made by Europeans 
in America. Flag of Hayti. 




Hazt. That state of weather which re- 
sembles a fog in appearance, but which is seen 
when the atmospfagere is dry. 

Hbad. An ornamental figtire' erected on 
a continttatioi& of a ship's stem, as' either 
expressive of het name, or emblemiEttic of her 
nation, of war, navigation, &c., also callfed 
figure head. Head is also used in a general 
sense to signify the. whole fro9t or fore pnt 



of a ship, including the bows on each side. 
By ik» head, signifies the position of a ibip 
when her head is sunk deeper in the water 
than it ought to be, on Account of improper 
loading, &c. The head of a mast is the upper 
end of it, whereon the caps' or trucks are 
fitted. 

Hbadfast* a rope employed to ftsten 
the head of a ship or boat to a wharf, chain 
or .buoy, or to itome other vessel alon^^de. 

Hbadlamd. a name frequently given to 
a promontory or caipe. 

Hbad Lbdobs. In ship building, the 
thwart ship pieces that form this hatdbwayi 
or ladderways. 

Hbad Linbs. Imply the ropes of all sails 
which are next to the yard, and by which the 
saila are mkde fast to the yard. 

Hbad Mattbb. The brains and blabber 
oi the head of the Soudi Sea sperinaceti 
whale. The head matter is packed in casks, 
and spermaceti prepared from it. 

Hbad Ropb. The rope that is sewed along 
the top of each sail. 

Hbad Sails. A general name for aU the 
sails, which are extended on fhe foremast and 
bowspr&f , and ' employed to dommand the 
forepart of the ship. 

Heaj> Sea, A phrase denoting that the 
waves meet the head of a' ship 'in her conrse. 
A head ufihd is' one which blows contrary to 
the direction m which a ship moves. 

Hbadwat. The motion of adTanong at 
sea. It is thus termed when a ship first be- 
gins to adnmee, 6i in calm weather when it 
is doufot^t whether she is'' in a state of rest 
ormotian.1 

Hb AVfe.. To throw out, or lift up asythitig 
heavy ; as* heave it overboard ; heave the 
flag, that ift, hang it out. Heave the anfihofi 
or lilt it up. Move at the et^stan, to tornf 
it by the eapstan bars or handspikes. To 
heaoe the lead, to oast It to the bottom. To 
heave a head; to draw a ship .by a rope, the 
other end ef it being hstened to an apcblor, 
wharf, &c. in the distance ; and in fropt, as 
heave aetepn, ^is to dra^w her stemwise by a 
similar operation. To heave in stays, v^ tt) 
tack or put about. To heave out the kioj/- 
sails, is to ui^url or cast them loose. To 
heave shor}, is to dra^r'so much of tlie cable 
into the shfp by ti&eans of the capstsn or 
windlass, as that by adVaiicihg she \b ahnost 
perpendicularly above' the anchor, and in a 
proper situation tp heave the ailchbr and set 
sail. 

Hbat^b. a lever or handspike. 

Hbatt S]£a. Strong and l^gh waves. 

Hbcta&b. iTie principal hnd ineasare ia 
France « 2*47l;U3 iinpMial acried, oir 17 
hectares »42 acri»B. " 

Hbctolitab. "A French measure of ca- 
pacity 3«22 imperial gallons," or 2f bushels 
nearly. 
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Hui,. A Dsms ^AaUf ^tcd to the ittqr 
end of & lUip'B keel, as pJso lo the lower end 
of the itempoit, to vhich it ia firtoly con. 
QCcted. The bed of t nuut ii the lower fnd 
of it, and which ii made iqtun. Ta htiU, is 
for s ibip to stoop or incUiiB to either aide, 
It, the ihip heeli to itarboard. 

Hbliha, St. a rocky iatsiid ia the At- 
lantic, which formerly belonged to tha Eut 
India Compuij, bnt which was sorrendered 
hj them to H. M. gDRmment et the eiplHng 
of their charter in 1833. It is eitremel; 
smiill, contBioing bd area of not more Uian 
fifty iqiiue miles, and ■ popnladoa, eiclading 
the militarTiOf aboat 500O inhabitants, nitires 
sad Btraagen. The isluid ia important, solely 
«a beingaplace of refreshment for ships, and 
aa K nsTal station. The chmate ie aalubrioua, 
the coast rocky. James Town, the reaidencs 
of the governor, the principal town, and the 
<mly port, cont^na baif the population of the 
irbole ialsnd ; it i> in latitude 15° 5S' S and 
a°49'B. There ia a good anchorage, but the 
ntrf npon the ^ore i* very itrong. Ita im- 
part! and exports about balance ench other ; 
Ihej are each npon an average f 44,000 per 
fear. The colonial aeal of St. Helena is 
umeied: — 




HkLioTsopi. Avarietyof the juper,ara 
green color, generally marked with red spots ; 
hCrace it is eominOQlf called Uood-stone. 

BbllRborb^ a medicinal plant, of wlucb 
the roots only are used. There are two kinda 
of it, blaei and while iieliebdre, or Helte- 
bona niper, and Veninm aSium. White 
hellebore ia to be chosen in large clear roots, 
[dnnlp, full, and not mnch wrinkled on the 
anrftce, and not eaulj broken ; it grdws 
tpontaneoosly in Germany, Switzerland, Stc. 
Black hellebore ia indigenous to the Alps, 
Pyrenees and Apennines, and cnltiTated in 
onr gardens, and still more extenaiTely in the 
Lerant, tor the small branchea of the root, 
which are a violently purgative medidne. 
lite duty ia 3i. per cwt. 

Helu . A long flat pieoe of timba*, or an 
Assemblage of sevenl pieces, suspended to 
the hind part of a ship's stempost by mesng 
of braces, &e. which operate ai hinges, and 
serve to direct the coarse of the vessel, as the 
tail of a fiah gnidea the body. The helm ia 
usoally codiposed of three parts, the rudder. 
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the tiller and the wheel, eieqit in small veS' 
aela, where the wheel fa unnecessary. There 
are several phrases relating to the helm, par- 
ticularly }>iii daunt tht helm, . the order ta 
pnih it down to the lee aide of the ship, in 
order to pat her about, or lay her to the 
vlndward. To tote of 'bear Up the helm, is 
tbe order to let the ahip go more large before 
the wind. Zb put the helm amidiJiip, a to 
keep it even with the middle of the vessel. 
Port the htlm, a to pat it to the left side of 
the abip. Slarioard the Mm, is to put it 
to the right aide. 

Hblh Post, ia the hole in the connterof 
a ship through which the head of the,mdder 

HiuF. (^Hot^Ga. Hetinip Du. HiMgt 

Da. Hampa Sw. Chanvre Fr. Cmu^e ItaL 
ConomaSp. JTint^MRnas.) A valuable plant, 
Uie Catmebia «i<tmi of Limueus, sapposed 
to be a native of India, bat long since na- 
turalized and exteosvely cultivated in ItsJy, 
Poland, Russia, and other parts of Europe, 
where it form^ an article of primary mer- 
cantile importance. It is also cultivated in 
America, bnt not to ao great an extent as the 
amount of the con^nniptioD. It ia coarser 
and stronger in the Gbre tlian flax, bnt its 
uses, culture and management are much the 
aame. ' It ia grown both for seed and tbr the 
atalks ', in the Utter caac it ia cut green. The 
plant ia annual, and possesses a strong odour, 
with intoxicating and narcotic properties, on 
which account it is usnal in India and other 
eastern countries to mil tbe leaves with to- 
tMcco b smoking. 




When the hemp is pulled, i 
large bindsful, the roots are cat. off, and the 
leave*, seeds, and lateral branches stripped 
off by means of a wooden aword or rippU ; 
it ia then made iat« bundles in order to be 
ateeped in water ; the bundles are laid cross- 
wise over each other in standing water, where 
they remain &om aii to ten or eleven days, 
according as they reqeire, the slenderest hemp 
requiring the longest steeping ; and the opera- 
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tion b known to be complete by the inner 
reed lepanting from the ooter bark. When 
thorongfal J etMped, it is reeded, that ie, the 
outer Wk is stripped off the reed or fibres ; 
this is done bj icraping it in a trough, or a 
table nnder water. It is then well washed and 
squeesed, and finally the fibres are beaten by 
heavy mallete worked by machinery, during 
all the operations the fibres of the hemp are 
careftilly kept from being deranged or en- 
tangled. The quantity of hemp used in Great 
Britain is enormous. The sails and cordage 
of a ship of war of the first-rate require 
180,000 lbs. of rough hemp for their con- 
struction, and it is computed that it takes 
five acres of land to produce one ton of hemp. 
Only the coarser kinds are used for cordage, 
the finer being used for cloths, whidi, al- 
though coarser than that made firom flax, is 
yet incomparably stronger and equally sus- 
ceptible of being bleached. Hempen linen 
also improTcs in color by washing and weay- 
ing, wlule that of flax decays. Poultry and 
small birds are very fond of the seeds, which 
are extremely fattening. The seeds also fur. 
nish an expressed oU, very good for burning, 
and likewise employed by painters. Hemp- 
seed pays the nominal duty of Id. per quarter. 
Dressed hemp pays 4«. per cwt. if from 
abroad ; 2t. if from a British colony. Rough 
or undressed hemp, or any other y^getable 
substance of the nature and quality of un- 
dressed hemp, and applicable to the same 
purposes, ld» per cwt. 

Hbpattc Alosb. — See Aloei, 

Hrkbditambnts. All such things im- 
movable, whether corporeal or incorporeal, 
as a man may leave to his heirs, by way of 
inheritance, or which, not being otherwise 
devised, naturally descend. 

Hbriot. a fine paid to the lord of the 
manor in money or goods, upon the admission 
of a perspn to a copyhold, after the death or 
surrender of the last occupier. 

Hbbrino. There are many species of the 
genus Clupea, known under the name of 
herring ; but the Clupea harengus is that 
which frequents our coasts in such numbers, 
and which furnishes so important an article 
of food, not merely in its fresh, but its salted 
and dried stete. The herring is essentially 
a northern fish, being found in the highest 
northern latitudes, but not further south than 
the northern shores of France. They are 
met with within these limite equally around 
Europe, America and Asia, in immense shoals. 
The great winter rendezvous of herrings is 
within the arctic circle, where they continue 
for many months, in order to recruit them- 
selves after the fatigue of spawning. This 
mighty army begins to put itself in motion 
in spring. They begin to appear off the Shet- 
land Islands in April and May. These are 
only the forerunners of the great shoal which 



appears in June, and their appearance is 
marked by certain signs, such as the number 
of birds, Idse gamete and others , which fc^w 
to prey on them i but when the main body 
approaches, ite breadth and depth is such as 
to alter the appearance of the very ocean. It 
is divided into distinct colnoms of 5 or 6 
miles in length, and 3 or 4 in breadth, and 
the fish drive tiie water before them with a 
kind of rippling* The first dieck the army 
meete with in ite march southwards, is from 
the Shetland Islands, which diyide it into 
two parte ; one wing takes to the east, the 
other to the western shores of Great Britain, 
and fill every bay and creek with their num- 
bers; the former proceed towards Yarmouth, 
the great and ancient mart for herrings ; tiiey 
then pass through the British diannel, and 
after that in a manner disappear. Those 
which take to the west, after offering them- 
selves to the Hebrides, where the great 
stationary fishing is, proceed to the north of 
Ireland, where they meet with a second in- 
terruption, and are obliged to take a second 
division. The object of the migration of the 
herrings is, that they might deposit their 
spawn in warmer seas, and evidently not 
want of food, as they come to us full of fat; 
and when they retire after the spawning 
season are almost universally lean and flabby. 
Herrings are brought to market In three 
forms. i^VetA herrings are the condition in 
which they are taken from the sea ; white or 
pickled herrings are merely salted and put in 
barrda ; red herrings are after being udted, 
hung up to dry in the smoke of green wood. It 
is impossible to calculate the positive quantity 
of herrings consumed in England as food, 
some idea of the immense quantity caught 
may be inferred from the fact, that although 
the Dutch are the chief herring fishers, yet 
we export as many, upon an average, as 
140,000 barrels of herrings each year, A 
last of herrings is 13,000 fish ; a barrel is 
32 old wine gallons or 26f imperial gaUcms. 
The cran is 37i imperial gallons, and the 
cade of herrings is 500 fish. 

Hides. {HuderD^ HuidenDii. Petauf 
Fr. Hduie Ger. Cu<^a Ital. Skory Russ. 
Peliee For. Pellefoe Sp. Hudar Swe.) The 
skins of beaste, but the term is more parti- 
cularly applied in commerce to those of large 
cattle, such as bullocks, cows, horses, &c 
Hides are either raw or green i that is, the 
same as when taken off the carcass, or eaiied 
and seasoned, in which case they are dressed 
with salt, alum and saltpetre, to prevent them 
from putrefying, or they are curod or iatmed^ 
which is a further preparation of the salted 
hide by the tanner. Chtrried hides are tiioce 
which have undergone the last process, under 
the hand of the currier, so as to render them 
fit for use. The princqiaLhides met with in 
commerce, are those of the buffalo, ox and 
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hoiH; of thcK, the bide of the buffalo is the 
liifut, uid ii known from that of the oi bf 
■ Urge tnft of hiir on the ihonlJere. Loab 

hides ue bufiklo tni othen dreaaed in oil. 
Mdbcdtj or Roesian bidea are tanned aad 
colored brown or red. The ^oantitj of ua- 
taiiDEd hidea imported into tbis conntrj, a 
greater part of which are entered for home 
connunpllon, are from 340,000 to 400,000 
cirt. per annum ; upitarda of one half of these 
are bronjbt from Baenoa Ajrea and Brazil. 
Large qnintiCiFS alio are produced in tbe East 
Indiet, the United States, and the Cape of 
Good Hope; while smaller shipments are 
made from the north of Europe, Morocca, 
the Philippine Islands, West In dies, Australia, 
and other places. The dut j upon hidea is as 
follows — if from foreign countries, or one 
half less in ererr case if from one of our own 
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HioH AND 0«.T. A phrase impljiog the 
•■taatioD of a ship which i» mn aground, id 

ai to be Been dry upon tbe beech when the 
tide ebba od bar. 

HioB Water. That state of the tides 
when they haire flowed to their greatest height, 
or have ceased to flow. At high water ih« 
motion commonly ceases for abont twentj 
mioutea before it begins to ebb again. 

HisH Watek Make. Aline.madeby tbe 
tide on the Bbore or upon posta, piers, or other 
erectioDB near the same, when at its greatest 
height, at the new or change of the moon. 
All below this mark is considered as under 
the jurisdiction of the admirallir. 

UiPFopoTAHDB. The rJTerhorse; Qa teeth 
are of a harder and whiter aubataiice than 
elephant's teeth, and do not turn yellow so 
soon. Dentists prefer them on account of 
these qoalities. Tbe beat are large, strught, 
lod free from cracks or Saws. 

eiplanatioii, ditfen 



whereby ropes are fastened to each other, 
to nme other body. The names of the Tarioni 
hitcheaareasfoUows:— Fig. I. Ta hileh 
rtft, is to peas its end A round the stindiii 
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part, then bring it up through the bight, and 
fasten it to the standing part at B. Thin ia 
called a katf-hitchi and two of these, one 
aboTe the other. Fig. 2, ie called a ctmK-hilek. 
Pig. 3. BiaekmaU hitch, is made by putting 
a tight of a rope over the hook of a tackle 
and letting the part A rest npon it, and the 
part B be jambed by the standing part at 
the cross. This is used with a landyard, when 
setting up the shronds. Fig.4. Mayniahitch 
is made by passing two round tnrna with the 
end of a rope oier a spar A, then bringing 
it tiefore the standing part B, passing it again 
□nder the spar, and ap through the bight 
which it made tbe end part, being jambed hf 
the bight C. Fig. 5, A miiUhipman't hitch 
ia made by taking a half-hitch with tbe end 
of a rope A, round the standing part B, then 
taking another turn through the same bight, 
jambing it between the parts of the bitch ; 
when hauled taoght tbe end may be taken 
round the standing part at C, or atopped to it. 
It is in this manner a tail-tackie is clapped 
on a rope or fall, to augment the purchase. 
Fig. 6. A ralhng hitch is made in the fol- 
lowing manner :— With the end of a rope, aa 
represented at A, take two round tarns over 
the apar, &i;. at C, then pass two half-hitches 
(see tig. 1,) round the standing part B, and 
it is finished ; the end may be atopped to 
the standing part. Fig. 7. A timber hilehii 
made by taking the end of a rope A, round 
the spar or timber head, leading it under and 
over the standing part B, and passing sereral 
turns round its own part C. 




Bock. A Gen 
flaTor. Hie best comes from Frankfort-on. 
tbe Maine. 

Hoo. A sort of flat scrobbuig broom uaed 
to rub off tbe filth from a ship's side under 

Hoa Boat. A large and capacious sea 
boat, uaed almost wholly for fishing around 
our sontbero and eastern coaits, particularly 
at Brighton and at Yarmouth ; it drawi very 
little water, and hence is used over tbe fiat 
beaches. It ia furnished with one mast and 
boom with triangular sails; one of which 
27 




HoeeniAD. A meunra of capuit;, ooo- 
UiDinK m imperial gilloni, ar 63 oid wine 
(rUodB, and 54 old b«Tg>llDni. Ahogihead 
y alao a Dominsl qiuotily, uid variea in exact 
•mount according to the coi 
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ring rather to the Teaiel than to the liquid 
wi^in it. Tbot the hogdmdi in which dif. 
brent kindi of wine are imported differ Tcr; 
naterlall; in capadtf. 

HoiiT or A Flad OB Sail, The perpen. 
dicolai' height of it. 

Hoist, to, ii to draw aajthiog np bj 
meaini of tacldiog. 

Hold. The whole interior cavitf of * ibip 
fixnn the floor of the lower dBCk. to the bottom 
of the ahtp itself. It obtaini the DHnet of 
ttMfore-hold, tTUJn-AnJd and q/ler-iold, ac- 
cording to the litnation of different parts. 

Holland, originally Hollow Land. A 
kingdom of Europe, parClr formed of ialandi, 
bnt cbieflf of that portion of the continent 
where the Shine by leraral monthi eoten 
the German Ocean. The wliole kiogdom i> 
■ contioned flat. The Boil ia rich, but wet ; 
thai grau land ia mote productiTe than Chat 
little which ia enlriiated. The pasturea are 
' luxuriant and eiteomTe, bence the laat 
Uoonnt of batter, cheeae, &c. which the 
Dutch export. The manofactariei, thongli no 
longer eitendTC, compriae a variety of arti- 
clea ; Tiz., linen, woollen and leather ; alia 
paper, wax, refined angar, atarch, and in 
certain diitricti, pottery and tilei. Large 
quantities of the gin, called Hollandi, ii like - 
win made, panicularly at Schiedam, near 
the Maeafl. The population is about 2i mil- 
liona. The coloniea of Holland are very 
Domerooi; they potien Ja*B, which is the 
inott imptnlant and raluable acqniiition. In 
tbeeuttbeyakopotaei* the Molnccu, Ben. 
coolen on the CMit of Sumatra, Malacca, 
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and the eatt«ni coaita of Cclebei, Banda, he. 
They have several forti on the gold coast in 
Africa ; and in the West Indies, the islands 
of Curafoa, and St. Eustatioi, Saba and pait 
of St. Martin ; and on the continent of Boalh 
America they posiesa Dutch Guyana or 
Surinam, which last is yearly becoming of 
more importance. For other partienlars, ace 
IfetheTlaKdt, Amiterdam, Scllerdam, Ift. 
The following Is the Dutch jack or ordinirf 
small flag : — 




Holland. A fine and close kind of linen ; 
BO called from its being first msnufactsred 
in Holland. 

Holland, Niw.— See ^Bjfni««. 

Hollands. A ipirituoos Ijqnor, maun- 
bctnred in Holland and Germany. It mudi 
resembles English gin, hnt difien in tbil 
particular, that the diitiUers of HoUanili 
mix the juniper berries and other BaTOiing 
ingredients with the sugar or other inittet 
from which the spirit itself is made, so tbil 
the whole shall ferment together prerhm 
to distillation ; whereas thia is not allowed 
by law in England, but the rectifier adit 
bis flsTora to the apirit already partly pnri' 
fied. And aa the Hollanders do not distil 
thdr fin so often by two operationi as our- 
selTes, they retain somewhat of the original 
empyreumatic flsTor. which, mixed with ths 
taste of the juniper, gireato the Uqnorwaire 
now describing a compound taste of whiiley 

HOLBOU. A term applied to a ship tbit 
rifles at anchor without laboring or pitching. 

HoHDonAB. One of the atatea of CenCiil 
America, bounded north by the bay of Boo- 
dnras, east by the Csribbean See, south by 
Nicsragna, and west byGuatimal*; BSOniilsa 
from east to west, and 150 from north la 
south. The country eoniisti of nMontaioh 
valleys, and plains, watered by a great number 
of rirers. It wsa tbrmerly one of the tnMt 
populouB countries of America ; at present 
though exceedingly fertile it ia almoM a 
desert. The climate is hot and moist, and in 
many parte unhealthy. The aoU is of great 
fertility, produdng in abundance thenriota 
kinds of tropical fruttt and Tegetablei. I' 
yisldt tiuoB cTopaof maiie, and two of inp<* 
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JB the jeti. Other production* ire wheal, 
pen, cotton, kooI, honej , w4i tad proiiiiona ; 
iDihDgBiijr and logvood form tbe chief ex- 
port!. Cbief tomu, VilUdolid, Tnuillo and 
Gndu ■ Dioa. Tlie part Ijing on tbe 
Diirtlieni and Gutem cout 'a koowa bj the 
BMiB of ths Moiquito ihore. The Britiih 
hiifl Kttleoienti in tbii coontry, *t Balue, 
■hence tbey bring maht^nf, logwood, sar- 
upahlla, cedar, tortoiteahell, indigo vid 
cwhined. The import! are ;^5a,000 per 
(imam, chieAj for a truiiit traffic between 
the iuhabitantB aod Quatamtla and Yntacao. 
The export! ire talned at £HIQ,WO per 
aminin. The British colonial leal for thii 
GOnntrj ii gixeo beneath. 




HoNi. A fine kind of ■tone imported 
tem OeriDBiiy and Turkey, used for sharp, 
ening or getting cutlery. That brought from 
Torkey, commonty called Turkey gtoiie, is of 
a greeniah color, and a itrong grain, lo aa to 
a£ipt it to sharpen tbe rougher iiutmnients, 
as carpeaters' tools, common kniTes, &c. 
Tbe Gennan ilnnes are finer in the grain, 
yellow in color, and better adapted for put- 
ing a keen edge on tbe finer kinds of cutlery, 
■och as raion, lorgeons' instruments, Ike. 
ThadatyiB.*l tbelOO. 

UoNiT. (HonigDa. Ger. AfiWFr. Spa. 
Mtit ItaL Xed Roas.) A sweet and thick 
Uqaid, collected from flowera by the bee. It 
diflfers materially iu flaTor according to the 
character of the flDwers which yield it ; that 
is laid to be the best which is dcrired from 
a coontry where the wild thyme grows abun- 
dantly. The best honey of modem timei is 
brought from Narbonne and Minorca. En- 
glish hoaey, also, particularly that from tlie 
■oathern coanUei is excellent. Hoaey Is often 
adulterated with flour, which thickena it, 
increiies its weight, and improres its color; 
the honey which is collected by a young hire, 
and called rirgin honey, being whiter and 
better than the produce of succeeding yeara. 
The adulteration with flour may be delected 
by mixing it with tepid water, when the honey 
dissolTea, white the flour remains nnaltBred. 
By sUtote 23 Elii. c S, all Tesseli of honey 
are to be marked with the name of the owner 
OQ pain of forfeiting 6s. Sd., and contsJn the 
barrel t^ 32 gallons, the kilderkin Ifi gallons. 
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and the firkin 8 gallons, or forfeit bt. for 

erory gallon wanting. Honey is obtained 
from the combs, first by slightly bruising and 
draining them, when the best honey runs out 
through coarse cloths laid beneath 1 pressing 
the combs afterwards, procures a further 
quaatilyi while an inferior kind is afterwards 
procured from the same combs by slightly 
wanning them. Imported honey pays a duty 
of lf>9. or bt. per cwC, according aa it is 
brought from foreign caontrie* or our own 

HoHii KoNQ. An island about half a mile 
from tbe main coast of Chine, aituated in 
lat. 22° 15' N., and long. 114° 12' E. It ia 
102 miles from Canton, and 90 from Wtiam- 
poa, where foreign ships discharge their car- 
goes. Its average length ia 7 miles, and 
breadth between 3 and i. The anchorage ia 
excellent all ronud it, and on the annth eide 
are seTcral conrenient bays, but a b^vy 
swell ia said to set in during the looth 
westerly monsoon. The island was in 1843 
yielded ns perpefuo to the English, and ia 
likely to become for the fhlnre tbe cbief 
depSt for British goods, snd a centre for 
direct trade with the neighbaniiag coast, si 
well as a military station. Already an ei- 
tensire town and forlilicatioDs have been 
laid oDt. Tbe following cat ebons tbe mouU' 
tainous and indented character of the islsnd, 
which is represented as healthy and fertile. 




HoNe McRCHANTH. A body of ftom dght 
to twelve Chinese merchanta at Canton, who 
ontil lately alone had the privilege of trading 
with Europeans, and were respooaible to Um 
government for the con duet of the Enropeao* 
with whooi they dealt. 

Hood. A sort of low wooden porch, 
resembling the campsnion of the masler'a 
cabin. It is placed over the ladder whieh 
leads to the stesrage in a merchant ship. 

Hops. The seed and teed scale* of a pe> 
rennialclimbingplantiknownamong botanisU 
as Humulia Inpului. It is a native of En- 
gland, and of Europe generally, Siberia and 
NorUi America. The fruit it a sort of cone, 
composed of membraoont scalea, each of 
whidi incloses a aingle seed, llieae cones 
are the object for wlitch it is so eiiaiuivdj 
27 «» 
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onttintad, ind their piincipil om ii to com- 
mnnicitc to beer their gralefol bitter vomitic 
BkTor, and to prcunrs it from 4ddit;. The 
jooDg ahooti ire bowcTer MmstiniM boiled 
and utea like aaparagiu. Hopi are alio 
sBplojed in medioiDe u a tonic, aadorlflc 
and aedatiTe. 




Tk* Hop.— fimiiliu Ii^iiliu. 

The cnltiTation of the hop is more e*re> 

tuUy attended to in England than in anr 

other connti;. The planta are tet in the 

•ntnmn, and the time of harresting the crop 
ia aboQt six weeks or two moatha after the 
flowen are erpuided ; if the frnit be too 
ripe, it loaet manjr of it* good qualities. The 
hops on beiog gathered, ghould be taken 
immediately to the kiln for drying, and after- 
wards packed in bagi u close ai poitible, 
that tbey ms; the better preurre their amell 
and flaror. The eicellence of hops it teated 
b; the clammjr feeling of the powder con- 
tained in the cooe!, also by the flavor, scent, 
and tbicknesi of the cooes. Hops soon loae 
their rirtnes by keeping. Hops vary rery 
macbin produce in different seasons, snacre 
Bometimes yielding 2 cwt., at others 20ewt.i 
from 10 to 14 cwt. is a favorable crop. The 
bat hops are grown at Famhsm in Surrey ; 
the next best near Canterbar; in Kent, The 
Hghter colored end &ner samples are packed 
in poeitli, of \\ cwt. each. The darker 
colored and inferior kinds in bagt of a 
doable the weight of tbe pocket. Between 
SO and 60,000 acres of land in England are 
compnted to be oeenpied by this crop, sbont 
one half of which is in Kent. An eiciic daty 
of \ii. Sd. per cwt. i» levied gpon their pro- 
dnce, Tbe qnontitr that paid dnty in 1839 
waa 42,S9B,629 lbs. Great qaantilies are 
exported to Germany, Rntsia, New York, 
&c. British hops re-imported are considered 
aa foreign, and pay the same dnty, which 
i* £i I0(. per cwt., a lom that seta u a 
complete prohibition, except in years of very 
great scarcity of hops in England. 

HoBN, being capable of being moulded by 
heat and pressure, of being turned in a la" 
and cat by ordinary tools, is used for 
tnerona purposes of turnery, for combs, knife 
bandies, anuff boies, sides of lanthom, and 
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other articles. The consumption of hems 
for theae naea is in England greater than the 
natiTe supply ; we therefore import from 
Russia, Braiil, the East Indies and oUier 
places, to the amount of about 30,000 cwt. 
per annam ; ooe-third of which is again ex- 
ported. The boms most in nae are thoie of 
the ox, goat, sheep and deer tribe. 

HoBHB. In sbip-bailding, are the semi- 
circolar ends of booms and gaffi. 

>BBi. TheEngltih hreedsof race,trDop, 

cart horses, are deserrediy celebrated 
thronghont Hie world. The number of harssa 
of all kinds employed in Britain hu been 
- " latedat I,aOD,000; these are worth npon 

'erage from £\.2 to £1S, making a total 
value of from 1 8 to 22} milliani of ponnili 

Dg. Those keeping horses pay an eidie 
dnty, or asaeased tax annoally for so dinng, 
according to tbe employment of tbe boras 
and the number they keep, aa follows : — 






Olh»r hor» ]0 «bk1>. 

Tbe foUawing are exempt from duty :— 
Farm horsea on a farm of leas than £2Wi per 
annum, though occasionally oaed aa riding 
horses, and horses on allfsrms, whalevermay 
be the rent, may be ridden to and from 
market, or any place to which a burden hu 
been sent or brought back ; to procnre me- 
dical aaii stance ; to and from places of pubtii; 
worship, elections of members of parliament, 
courts of justice, or meetings of commis- 
sioners of taxes. Blood mares kept solely for 
breeding, and mules employed in caiTjiog 
ore and coal, are also exempt. 
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Hdrbb. Inihipping, arapcTeachingfron 
Ihe midille of the yard to it* eiCremitr oi 
■im, tnd hanging about 2 or 3 feet under the 
yard for the uilon to tread apoD whilit they 
■ra tooua^, reefing or fdrling the aaili, &c. 
In order to keep the hone more parallel with 
the yard, it ii nioally braced op at Tnrioiu 
diitancea along it with ropei called atimips, 
which lung about 2 feet under the yard, and 
liiire a thimble spliced at their lower ei- 
traraity for Uie horae to paaa through. 

HoB»> HAia.— See Hair. 

HoonnB. Iuahip-bnildiiig,arethoaeparta 
of a matt head which gradaaUy project on 
Um right or left aide, b^ond the eylbidrieal 
n corneal aarfiwe. Tiie honnda, whose npper 
pirtf are called cheeka, are naed ai ahonldera 
to iupport the frame ot the top and tmtle 
tnei, together with the topmaat and the 
rigging of the lower maat. 

Hor. A (mall vesael, unully rigged i 
•loop, and employed in carrying paiaengsr* 



lighten cannot be managed with Mfety or 
eoDTeoieace. 

Huckaback. A coarae hempen or linen 
fabric, commonly made into towela. 

Hue. When ipoien of a ahip, ia to keep 
doae in with the ahore ; hence to iof Ihe 
bmd, it to aail ai near to it aa ponible. To 
ktgtheicind, iato keep the ahip cloaehaoled, 

HlTLK. The name girea to any old Tcaael 
ai DnGt for further sea aarTice. 

Hdll or Kino btoh-ufon-H DLL. A 
laige aeaport town in the eaat riding of York. 
diire, distant from London 174 niilea N. It 
i> tiCaated at the great inlet of the Hnmber. 
at the point whm tbia leedvea tbe liTOr 
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Hull, and from the facilidea which it thua 
acqnirOB, Hull boa become a place of con- 
siderable commerce. There ia a lange of 
docks fi^m the nTBr Hull to the Dumber; 
tboa the town maf be aaid to be situated 
upon an island. The whole of the dock* 
occupy a tpaceof 42 acreaof ground. Abont 
250 aail may here be kept afloat at all timet 
of the tide, while Tesaels that do not enter 
tbe docks may be moored alongside tbe qoaya 
with perfect safety. It has a greater ihare 
than any other British port in the wbale 
flthery, and ita Baltic trade is lery consider- 
able, so also its coasting trade and inland 
traffic. Various manufacCuret of the coarser 
kinds are carried on at Hull. 

Hull or A Ship, is her frame or main 
body, eiclusiTe of the masts, yards, aails and 
rigging. It is usoally eipreiaed of a ship 
dther before she is famished with masts, or 
after she is stripped and dismasted. Hull 
deten, is aaid of a ship when she ii at such 
a distance as that only her masts and saila 
are to be seen. 

HtTLLOCK or A Sail, is when in a great 
atonn aome part ia cat and left looae ) it i« 
chiefly used in Che middle sail to keep the 
ship's heed to tbe sea. 

HuuuocK. A hillock or amall eminence. 

HDNi>n.aii WaioHT, generally written out. 
The chief British weight for bnlliy articles, 
contains 112 lbs. aToirdnpoise. 

UusBAHD OB Ship's Husband. Among 
stulorg, the person who takes tbe direction 
sod management of a ship's concema upon 
himself, the ownoa P>J>IV 'u'" f commission 



for so 

Utboh. a fine sc 



t of tea.— See TVa. 



Thksb letters were originally 
the same, and although a dif- 
ferent character is nsed for 
ch, yet in dictionaries they 
e usually kept together ; 
d in some cases transposed 
e one for the other, as fain 
and Join, lata and Jut, &c. 
I being the third vowel ia indicatJTC in 
Uoyd't booka of a third-class vessel. In 
commercial contractions, I is used fat John 
or other name. India or Indian, Inch, &c. 
i- 1. designates id. sit, that is to say. Id. or 
U. ibid, tbe same, tec. 
^ Jacabahdi. The Portognese and Bruil- 
lisn name for rosewood. 

Jack. A flog displayed at the outer end 
of a ship's bowsprit. In the British navy, 
the jack'ia a small onion flag, composed of 



the intersecUon of the red and white crosses; 
tint in merchant ships this union is bordered 
with a red field. 
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Jak-wood. Tha wood of Artoemriu ta. 
tfrifiUm, or the eatlre-l«v«d braul fruit 
bea, * oitJTS of Indit. Tba wood iilm ported 
In log! (ron 3 to S feet diunater, ud dao 
In pUnki ; tbo grain U ooana and erookad, 
■■d often eonluni und. It ii TsUmr lAen 
flrat cnt, bnt cbwigea to > doll red or ma- 
bogmr color. It ii lerr mDch naed in 
India for almoft Erery pnrpon of houH cw- 
|i«tib7 and fnrDitsre, and in England, for 
obtnet work uid taming, and alio for bnuh 
baeka. The jak-vood ia Bametimea named 
ennge wood on account of ita color, and aln 
Jack-wood and Icnthul. 

Jalap ob Jaldp. Tha root of a ipaciai 
of conTolmlui, cdled Cmaohmlia Jalif«, a 
Moat beantiM climbing pbnl, with icaTlet 
SowOT. The root ii lu-ge and flnbf , like a 
long potatoe, or like one of the large tubera 
of the dahlU root. When taken up, it ii 
eat In dioea and dried ; when brought here 
it la aolid, hard, hearj, dark colored ei- 
tHnaBr, bnt lighter within. The darker the 
color, and the harder the alicti, the better ia 
OOnridered to be the qualitf. Hie odour 
and taate are very peculiar and extremelj 
PAnaeoni. The entriea of jalap for home 
oonaanption averagct 48,000 Ibi. per Tear; 
dia duty ii Id. the lb. 

Jahaica. Oneof tbeWeatlndiaialanda 
bdoiqing to Great Briljin, and the moat 
coDiiderable and Tolnable of her poaaenioni 
In that quarter. It ia of an oral form, aboaC 
l&O mile* in length, and on a medium about 
40 milea in breadth, Ijiag 30 leagaea W. al 
St. Domingo. Long. 76° «' W., Ut. 18° 
12' N. A loflf range of mouDtaina, called 
the bine monntaina, nuu throngh the whole 
ialandi from eaat to weat, diiiding It into 
two parte. Jimiica i> well watered, bnt the 
rirera are not narigable except by boata. 
Hie elimate of the plaina ia bof, bnt the 
mouDlunoni district* are agreeable to Eu- 
ropean conatitDtiona. Sugar, indigo, cotton 
•nd coffee, are the moat important natural 
prodoctioni. Main and rice are alao enl- 
tiTaled. Culinarj Tegetablei and fruita are 
Dumerona, abundant, and of fine quality. 
The mountaina are alao covered with ei- 
tenaJTe woods, containing excellent timbera, 
aome of which are of prodigiona growth and 
•olidity. while others, u the well-known 
mahogany, ore well adapted for cabinet work. 
T^ moat important articlei of export pro- 
duced in the iiland, are sagar, rum, moluies, 
colTee, cocoa, cotton, indigo, pimento and 
ginger. The chief town is Kingston. 

Jamaica PaPFan. — See Pmienie. 

Japan. At the eastern eitnunitj of Asia, 
between 31° and 49° N. Ut., is situated the 
empire of Jspao, consisting of a large cluater 
of islands, almDit inaccxssible by reason of 
mountaina, precipitona rocfca. and a danger- 
ODS lea. The snperflcial extent is eatimated 
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at 266,S0O aqnare mtka, and the population 
at 25,000,000. Agrloultare is prescribed as 
the prlndpal employmant by the state. Hie 
Japanese, althongh they bold little or no in- 
terooorie with us, are well ntaatad for eom< 
meroe. PcnmeTly their ships coTcred the 
neighbonring seas, and before Um arriral of 
the EuropeaiM tbey carried on a oondderabl* 
trade, and an eitensiTe navigation. After it 
had begun to be fWed that forelgnea^wosld 
OTerthrow the atste, and perrert tbe morals 
of the people, all foreign commerce and na. 
Tigation were prohibited. Their nlk and 
cotton cloths, their porcelain ware*, and their 
lackered tin ware, witii raised fiowen or 
Hguiea, or their wooden and papier-mtdtj 
boxes sre well known, and in much demand 
aa articlM of commerce ; their atael work 
also Is .eioeUent, especially their swords and 
other arms, the exportation of which Is strictly 
fbrbidden. There la a small trade howerer 
still carried on with tbe CMneee and the 
Dutch. The Cliineaa trade employs about ten 
junks, principally from Ningpo and Amoy, 
■hich make two lojagea yearly, exchanging 
sugar, English woollens, and other commo- 
dilieafbr bar copper, lackered ware and dried 
ash. T1)C Dntdi trade is restrictad to two 
veaafcls annually to Nangaaaki, where tbsy 
bale a IkctotTreatricied to eleren ii^^tanta. 
Thia trade is confined to oottons, woolku 
and sogar, the Dutch earrylng In istnm bsr 
copper, camphor, Japan wares, game and 
crape. Tha principal measure of length ia 
the iu — 6( English feet. The principsl 
money of accoont is the (m/=6i, ^gliih. 
Host payments an made in silver Ingots of 
vaiions sites, the value of which is deter, 
minsd by thdr weight. Beneath la the Ja- 




Jafannid Wakx. Articles of every bind 
which are ornamented by a covering, or ooet 
of paint, vamiab or jqian ; but tbe term ia 
generally restricted to metallic articles so 
covered, as tea traya, candleatlcka, snuffer 
stands, &c. This manufacture ia chiefly 
carried on at Birmingham, at Bilston, and at 
WolverhamptoD. There is IS per cent, dnty 
upon japanned wore imported. 

Japam Wood. A qiedss of wood re- 
aembling the Braiil wood, found in South 
Amuica, Japan, and Codiin China. 
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^ Jar. An earthen pot or vessel of oil, 
containing from 18 to 36 gallons. It is also 
a general name for earthenware vessels, and 
m the measurement of small quantities of 
certain articles, which from their nature are 
best packed in jars ; thus we speak of a jar 
of honey, a jar of grapes, a jar of tamarinds, 
pickles, &c. 

Jasper. A very hard reddish-colored 
stone, of which articles of ornament and 
domestic decoration are sometimes made. 
There are several varieties according to 
eolor, streaks, &c. It is found in the East 
Indies, Egypt, Turkey, China, &c. 

Java. A large island in the Indian Seas, 
litaated between the 6th and 9th degree of 
S. lat., and between 105° and lid"" of E. 
long, from Greenwich. It is surrounded by 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, Bali and Madura. 
The climate is sultry, the thermometer even 
m the night being seldom lower than 76**, 
except in the mountainous districts in the 
centre of the island. Java is extremely fer- 
tile, and possesses large forests of teak and 
other useful trees. The staple produce of 
the island is rice. Sugar to the amount of 
10,000,000 lbs. annutdly is also made. Pep- 
per is produced in great abundance and per- 
fection, also indigo of a very superior quality. 
Cotton is cultivated in almost every part of 
the island, and the coffee and tobacco planta- 
tions are extremely luxuriant. The fisheries 
too are very productive. There are manu- 
fectores of cotton, leather and saddlery, also 
of iron, brass and tin. The principal articles 
of exportation are rice, augar, coffee, pepper, 
indigo, teak timber, and planks, spices, 
(which are brought from the M<rfucca8) tin, 
(from Banca) cotton, yam, salt and edible 
birds' nests. The imports are European 
articles of every description. The whole of 
Java is now in the possession of the Dutch. 
— See Baimria* 

Jaws or a Gavf, Bowsprit, &c. — See 
Boma, 

Idlsx. A ^neral luune given to all those 
on board a ship of war, who from being liable 
to constant day duty aie not subjected to 
keep the night watch, but must nevertheless 
go upon deck if all hands are called during 
the night. 

Jban. a thick, strong, twilled cotton 
£&bric, used for stays, jackets, trousers, and 
similar articles. 

Jraks. An assemblage of tackle by which 
the lower yards of a ship are hoisted up along 
the mast to their usual station, or' lowered 
from thence as occasion requires, the former 
of which operations is called swaying, and 
the latter striking. 

Jerquing. The search of a ship per- 
formed by a custom-house officer, called a 
jerquer, to asoertain if there are any unentered 
gopda abroad* 



Jbrsry. One of the Channel Islands 
off the coast of France, but belonging to 
Great Britain. Jersey is the principal of 
these islands $ it is 12 miles in length and 
7 in breadth. The surface is undulating and 
fertile, and chiefly laid out in pasturage and 
orchards; apples, dder, butter and cows» 
forming with oystera and potatoes the prin- 
cipal exports to England, in exchange for 
coal and manufactures. The trade in other 
respects is considerable, as connected with 
the cod and other fisheries. Wine and brandy 
are also imported from Spain and Portugal, 
and sugar and coffee from Brazil. These are 
exchanged with the northern nations for com , 
timber, hemp and tallow. Ship-buildmg is 
carried on to a great extent, and the manu- 
facture of shoes from French leather is the 
staple commodity. Jersey possesses about 
250 vessels, which are entitled to the privi- 
leges of the British. They carry the follow- 
ing flag :— 




These are exclusive of fishing and small 
boats. Chief town and port is St. Uilier, 
from whence steamera run weekly to South- 
ampton and Weymouth.— -(See Ouemaey.) 
The colonial seal of Jeney is annexed. 




JsBSBT. Among wool combs, deqptea the 
finest wool, taken from the rest by dressing 
it with a fine comb. 

Jrt. a species of coal, which oocnn in 
massive plates, sonietimes in the shape of 
branches of trees, occasionally found with a 
woody structure, showing that it is to be 
considered as petrified wood, impregnated 
ather with the original resinous juices, now 
become bitumeny or with bitumen derived 



JET, 
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from the itatam of amber in which jet is 
deposited. It it shining, soft and brittle, 
easily worked both in the lathe and by hand; 
it takes a fine polish. Jet is nsed for foel, 
and for making vesselsi ornaments and snnff 
boxes. In Prussia it is called black amber, 
and is cut into rosaries and necklaces. 

Jbtsom. — See Fhiiom. 

Jbbuist'b Bark. — See Peruvian Bark. 

Jbw'b Pitch. — See Aaphalium, 

Jib. The foremost sail of a ship, being a 
large staysail extended from the outer edge 
of the bowsprit, prolonged by the jib boom 
to the fore topmast hc»d. In cutters and 
sloops the jib is on the bowsprit, and ex- 
tended to this lower mast-head. Aflyhiffjib, 
is a sail sometimes rigged out beyond the jib 
boom. A middle jib, is a sail sometimes set 
before the two preceding named, being ex- 
tended from the end of the jib boom. The 
jib boom is a continuation of the bowsprit 
forward, and the flying jib boom is anotiier 
still more forward than ^t. 

Impbbial. a Russian gold coin of dif- 
ferent dates and yalue : that of 1801, which 
is the last, is worth 32«. 2'31<f. English. 

Importation. The act of bringing goods 
into a country from foreign parts. As a great 
part of the revenue of this country is derived 
from the duties upon imported articles there 
are necessarily very strict regulations to pre- 
vent fraud and smuggling. These are chiefly 
embodied in 3 and 4 WUi. IV , c 52. By this 
it is ordered, that no goods are to be landed 
nor bulk broken before report and entry of 
those goods, unless it be diamonds, bullion, 
and fresh fish of British taking. AU British 
ships and all ships with tobacco are to have 
manifests, which manifest is to be produced 
to the officer of the colony, or to the consul 
of the port whence the ship sails. If wanting, 
the master is to forfeit i^lOO. Masters of 
vessels coming from Africa are to report how 
many natives they have on board. Packages 
reported, contents unknown, may be opened 
and examined. The ship reported is to come 
as quickly to the place of landing at the port 
as possible. Custom-house officers may board 
all ships and open all packages, &c. therein, 
and the master or supercargo must give a 
full account of all goods on board ; and if 
from the West Indies, a list of the crew must 
also be given. The owner of the goods must 
within fourteen days of landing, give a bill 
of entry of all such goods, fairly written in 
words at length. This must agree with mani- 
fest, report and other documents, and con- 
tain either the number, weight, measure- or 
value of the goods, according as the duty may 
be levied by number, weight, measure or 
vriue. Officers may detain goods which are 
undervalued. Goods receiving damage during 
the voyage are entitled to an equitable abate- 
ment of duty, except certain articles. (See 



Ahaitmtni.) Groods which have been to- 
ported may be reimported without duty ex- 
cept com, grain, meal, flour and malt, hops, 
tobacco and tea. Surplus stores are to be 
considered as goods, and subject to import 
duty. As the duty upon articles is much leas 
if those articles are brought from a British 
possession than if brought from a country 
subject to a foreign potentate; those who 
import the former are required to produce 
certificates from the collector or comptroller 
of the colonial port, that such goods are the 
produce of that country, and that they have 
been shipped in a proper manner from that 
port. Goods are not to be considered as 
coming from a place, unless coming direct 
from it, and being shipped there. Goods 
must be landed on the week days, and not 
on Christmas day or other public holiday ; 
also only at certain hours during the day, 
and goods to be unshipped at the expense 
of the importer. — See Tar\JSt» 

Impost. A certain tax or duty levied on 
merchandise at particular places. 

Imprbst. a word much used in public 
accounts, which means generally the order 
that is given by any board of commissioners 
to its treasurer to advance a sum of money 
tor some specific purpose, fqr which he is 
afterwards to account and produce vouchers. 

Inch of Candlb, Salb bt. In this mode 
of selling a small piece of very thin wax 
candle is kept burning, and the last bidder 
when the candle goes out is entitled to the 
lot or parcel exposed for sale. 

Inclb. — See Inhh. 

Inobmnitt, is where one person secures 
another from responsibility against any par- 
ticular event ; thus a policy of insurance is a 
contract of indemnity against the particular 
loss insured against. When a person claims 
a check in lieu of one which has been lost, 
or pays a bill which is not forthcoming ; he 
usually gives in the former case, and receives 
in the latter an indemnity should the last 
documents be recovered and presented for 
payment. 

^.Indbnture. A.oovenant, so named be- 
cause the two parts or the document and its 
counterpart are cut or formed from each 
other. The agreement between apprentices 
and their masters is of this nature. 

India Company.^— See East India Cnn- 
pany. 

Indian Arrow Root. — See^rrow Root, 

Indian Ink. This black so valuable for 
water colors is brought to us from China and 
the East Indies in small quadrangular cakes, 
generally marked with Chinese characters. 
It should be chosen glossy when broken, of 
a good black, and when rubbed on the tc«th 
it should communicate no feeling of gritti- 
ness. Grood Indian ink, when broken, will, 
unite again at the fractured place as strongly 
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as erer if the broken ends be dipped in warm 
water. 
Indian Rubber. — See Caoutchouc. 
Indigo. {Indigo Da. Da. Ger. Fr. Swe. 
Indaeo Ital. AnU Port. Spa. KrtUtci Ross.) 
A valuable blue dye, prepared from the leayes 
of a plant, called Jndigtfera tinctoria. This 
plant is a native of Hindoostan, bat by trans- 
plantation floarishes in N. and S. America. 
It rises aboat 2 feet high, the seed is sown in 
the spring in shallow farrows at a foot distance 
from each other. It vegetates in three or four 
days, and grows so rapidly that it is ripe at 
the end of two months. When it begins to 
flower, it is cat with praning knives, and cat 
again at the end of every six weeks, if the 
weather is a little rainy. It lasts abont two 
years, after which time it degenerates ; it is 
then plucked ap and fresh plants raised. 
When the plant has been cat down, it is 
placed in layers in a large wooden vessel and 
covered with water ; in this situation it can- 
not remain long in warm climates without 
undergoing some change. Putrefaction ac- 
cordingly very soon commences, or rather a 
kind of fermentation, which goes on best at 
the temperature of 80*. The water soon 
becomes opaqne, and assumes a green color; 
a smell resembling that of volatile alkali is 
exhaled, and bubbles of carbonic add are 
evolved. When the fermentation hascontinned 
long enough, which is judged of by the pale- 
ness of the leaves, and which requires from 
six to twenty-four hours, according to the 
temperature of the air and the state of the 
plant, the liquid is decanted off the plants 
into large flat vessels, where it is constantly 
agitated till blue flocculi begin to make their 
appearance ; fresh water is now poured in, 
which occasions the blue to precipitate. The 
yellow liquid is decanted off, and the blue 
sediment poared into linen bags. When the 
water is drained from it safficiently, it is 
formed into small lumps and dried in the 
shade. In that state it is imported into 
Burope. There are several names applied 
to various samples, such as fine blue, ordinary 
blue, purple and copper^ with intermediate 
degrees of each. The best indigo is other- 
wise known by its being of little specific 
gravity, (swimming in water,) feeling dry be- 
tween the fingers, and if thrown upon burning 
coals, its emitting a violet-colored smoke. 
The consumption of indigo in England 
averages 2,300,000 lbs. per annum, and is 
a quantity that has been nearly stationary for 
many years. The duty is 2s, per lb. from 
Mexico and Guatimula and other foreign 
states, and Is. per lb. from India and our 
other possessions. 

Indirect Taxes. Those which are in 
reality laid upon other persons than those who 
pay them ; thus the state exacts customs and 
excise duties from merchants upon merchan- 



dise ; but the consumer in the price he pays 
for his articles refunds this tax to tho mer- 
chant, so that the last buyer is the one that 
really pays the tax. 

Indorsbmbnt. — See Endorsement. 

Inoot. a small bar of metal, made of a 
certain form and size by casting it in a mould. 
The term is chiefly applied to the small bars 
of gold or silver, intended either for coining 
or exportation to foreign countries. 

Information, as applied to the customs 
or excise, is when a person gives notice to 
some seizing officer where goods liable to 
penalties or forfeiture are concealed or are 
to be found. By 26 Geo. Ill, c 40, it was 
enacted, that in case any information shall 
be commenced and brought to trial, on ac- 
count of the seizure of any goods, ship, &c., 
wherein a verdict shall be given for the 
ckimer ; and if it appear to the judge that 
there was a probable cause for the prose- 
cutors seizing the said goods, ship, &c., the 
persons who seized the said goods shall not 
be liable to any action on account of such 
seizure. 

Injunction. In Jaw, a writ which is^ies 
under the seal of a court of equity. Thus 
injunctions are granted to stay proceedings 
in certain cases of action, to restrain the ne- 
gotiation of certain documents, to restrain 
parties from the commission of waste, to 
preserve bankrupt's and other property, &c. 
Disobedience to an injunction is punishable 
as a contempt of the court from which it 
issues. 

Inklb. a broad tape, manufactured at 
Manchester. 

Inland Trade. That traffic which is 
carried on between different parts of the 
same kingdom, Whether by ctinals or land 
carriage. 

Inns of Court. Four corporate societies 
established in London. Every candidate for 
the rank of barrister at law, must be ad- 
mitted to one of these societies, and submit to 
its regulations as a student. There are, first 
— the Inner Temple, to which three Inns of 
Chancery (Clifford's, Lyon's and Clement's) 
belong. Second — ^the Middle Temple, with 
New Inn belonging to it. Third — Lincoln's 
Inn, with Thavies' Inn and Fumival's Inn. 
Fourth — Gray's Inn, with Staple's Inn and 
Barnard's Inn dependent on it. 

Inquest. In law, an acquisition of jurors 
in causes, civil or criminal, when the facts 
are referred to their trial, being impanelled 
by the sheriff for that purpose. 

Insolvency, Insolvent. A person who 
is unable to pay his debts is an insolvent, or 
in a state of insolvency. It is immaterial 
whether that inability arise from absolute and 
permanent want of means, or whetiier the 
inability be of a temporary character, though 
the term is more particularly applied to the 
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former class of persoof ; every bankmpt is 
therefore necessarily an insolvent, but an in- 
solvent is not always a bankrupt, for he may 
be a person who is not a trader, and there- 
fore not amenable to the bankrupt laws. The 
creditors of a trader who has committed an 
act of bankruptcy may prefer to make their 
debtor merely an insolvent, and thus avoid 
the expense of sueing out a fiat, aod also 
acquire a hold upon their debtor's future 
property. The act for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, is 1 and 2 Vic. c 110, entitled ''an 
act for abolishing arrests in meine process." 
The court as now constituted consists of a 
chief, and three ordinary commissioners, and 
is a court of record, with fuU power to en- 
force its jurisdiction. Each commissioner 
may of himself hold a court. When a debtor 
applies for the benefit of the act he must be 
within the walls of a prison. The act may 
also be taken advantage of by the creditors 
of a debtor if he remain in prison twenty- 
one davs, without satisfying the debt for 
which he was imprisoned. In either case, 
the benefit of the act is applied for by peti- 
tion to the coort. The result is an order, 
vesting in the provisional assignee the whole 
property of the insolvent, with the exception 
only of wearing apparel, bedding and other 
necessaries, and workman's tools, not ex- 
ceeding in the whole ;^20 in value. There 
are arrangements for the examination of the 
insolvent, and the security of his property. 
After examination, the insolvent obtains an 
order for his discharge, either immediately, 
or at a time not exceeding six months from 
the time at which the estate was vested in 
the assignee, unless from some special reason 
of fraud, &c., the commissioner may adjudge 
a further imprisonment as a punishment; this 
must not exceed in some cases three years, 
and in others two years. The result of a 
discharge is, that the debtor is relieved from 
execution and imprisonment for the debts to 
which the discharge applied. There is this 
difference between the effects of a certificate 
of bankruptcy and the discharge of an in- 
solvent ; by the former, the debtor's future 
property is exempt from the payment of the 
debts proved at the meetings of his creditors, 
but as the taking of the benefit of the insol- 
vent debtors' act is a deed of the debtor 
himself, and commenced by him, he by the 
surrender of his effects, only protects his 
person in future from arrest, not the property 
he may subsequently acquire, from the lia- 
bility to the payment of all his debts in full. 
3ut demands for this payment must be made 
to the court, who, previous to the discharge 
of every debtor, requires from him a warrant 
of attorney, empowering the court, for and 
in the name of the assignees, to enter up 
judgment against him for the amount un- 
paid, and full costs, whenever the insolvent 



is of sufficient ability, or being dead leavea 
sufficient assets, either for the whole or a 
part of such remaining liabilities, and this 
proceeding may be repeated till the whole is 
satisfied. No creditor has any. hold npon a 
discharged insolvent but through the court. 
No discharged insolvent or uncertificated 
bankrupt can have the benefit of the act a 
second time within five, years, unless three- 
quarters of the new creditors consent to it, 
and unless the debts have been unavoidable. 

Instalmknt, where a sum of money is 
due, and instead of being paid in the gross, 
it is agreed upon to be paid in certain pro- 
portions at various times, such money would 
be said to be paid by instalments, and the 
periodical sums paid be the instalments of it. 

Insurancb. a contract of indemnity, by 
which one party engages for a certain sum 
payable in advance, to refund the amount of 
loss arising from such a casualty as may be 
insured against. These indemnities are called 
policies of insurance ; they emanate in this 
country from joint-stock associations, called 
insurance companies, and contain an account 
of the nature and aggregate value of the 
property insured, with the risk to which it is 
exposed, and which it is the object of the 
policy to guard against. Insurance is of three 
kinds: — Inturance of Ltfe, (See Assurance. 
Insurance of property against fire on land, 
called house xosarBnce, or Fire Insurances and 
third, insurance of property against the perils 
of the sea, called Marine Insurance,, (see this 
term). A fourth kind has lately been intro- 
duced, called Hail Insurance, to. indemnify 
persons against the breaking of glass and 
injury to crops by hail storms. House or fire 
insurance is all we have now to consider. 
Merchants sometimes keep open a floating 
policy on goods on their own trust, and on 
commission, by which means all their mer- 
chandize situated as expressed in the policy, 
is protected, whether it be over or under the 
amount expressed. A loss under such a 
policy is settled upon the average principle. 
Thus, if an insurance of .j^lOOO be effected, 
and a loss of ^200 occurs,, the merchant 
would be required to, show Uie vi^ue of the 
whole goods held by hi^. If it be double 
the vali^ insured, he would be entitled to 
only half his loss, the other half being at his 
own risk ; he bearing his own risk upon the 
;^1000 uninsured. The insured in order to 
recover must have an interest in the subject, 
either as owner, agent, trustee or creditor. 
No more; can be recovered than the extent 
of the injury ; and if, property be insured 
at several offices, each pay proportionably to 
that loss. To enable the insured to recover, 
something must have been on fire which 
ought not to have been, thus injury done by 
a common fire in a grate is not liable to be 
paid for, such as clothes, or other things 
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pliced before the fire, tcorchiiig of fumilnre, 
Ice.; but if JgititloiiofBndi t>kM place —'' 
a fire in the premltea enanes, liKbilttj : 
cnrred. Aod ihould ignition oecar, 
goods are removed (o escape injury bj fire, 
become danisged by snch removal, or b; 
water tliro#n on them 'to retard or preren 
tlie comboitien, tlie insnrer b liablti for all 
iuch damage. A> it IsevidenC that certain 
premiaea, munibcturee, and article 
liable to GomrouTiicate fire than others, th^ 
are ordinarily clamed aa common, liaiardous, 
ilDnbly bazardoOB, and apecial hazardous, 
andapricsorpreminm reqaired aecordinglf . 
Tbe premium is usoallr, for the first claaa, 
If- Grf, per cent., 'and increasing npvrarda 
according to the hazard. A material miare- 
preientJtion wiH vitiate tbe contract, so will 
coDcealment of My fllct relative to the neigh- 
bonring premieei or othtar drcnm stances 
which increases the risk, althoagh it may be 
■the remit of a mistake or inadvertence ; for 
eiample, if tiie premises insured abut upon 
a firework mannftctory, it i< necessary to 
mentiea such a last, iSiere is generally en- 
dorsed upon a policy the method of re- 
covering for s loa«, and other required par- 
ticnlan respecting the olaim to be made opoa 
the office. 

Intibkst, is an allowance made for the 
loan or Ibrbeamnce of a anm of money whic 
ii lent for or becomes Hue at a certain lime 
this allowance being generally estimated i 
to much per cent, per annum, that is so mnc 
(br tbe USB of .£100 for a year. Interest i 
either simple or compound. Sitt^lf interet 
is that which is allowed upon the principal 
only, for the whole time of the loan or ' 
bearance. The money lent or forbom< , 
tMud the principal. Tbt whole sum paid for 
the nse of it the inleretl. The inten ' ' 
£\0a for one year is dlled the rati . 
cnt,, and the snOi of any principSl and its 
interest together is called ( ' ' " 
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iam or principal In 
ereanng the principal at fixed periods by tbe 
iotereat then due, and hence obtaining in- 
terest upon both interest and principal. A 
lam of money doubles itself at compound 
interest in fourteen years, and that increased 
sum is a^ain doubled in fourteen more, so 
that £l by conslant doubling wdnld amount 
to near apon :£70 in 100 jCars ; whel-eas, in 
limpla interest, it would amount oitly to £6, 
being doabled in every twenty years, and tbe 
interest or aam added each time bearing no 

iHTasTATB. Dying without a will. 

iKTENTOai'. A list or parlicHlar specifi- 
cation of goods and effects. 

IhVbrnSBI. The capital of a county of 
the same name in Scotland, and a good sea- 
port trading tows. U sCaudB on both sides 
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of the river Ness, near its entrance into the 
Firth of Moray. The harbour is commodious, 
admitting Vessels of 200 tons to lie to the 
quay, and of 500 tons to ride in secure an- 
chorage in the Urtb, one mile from the 
town. There is an extensive salmon fishery 
attached to the town, and some mannraclories 

Intoicb. An account in writing of the 
particnlars of merchandize, with their value, 
customs, charges, &c., transmitted by one 
merchant to another. 

Invoice Book. An account book, con- 
taining copies of original in 
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if Albania, in the Lrtant, forming a 
united free republic, which is under the 
military protection of Great Britain. The 
government is vested in a high commisuoner 
residing at Corfu, who represents the sove- 
reign of Great Britain, and oses the annexed 
as the seal of office. 




the exception of Ithaca i 



The islands ace Cephalonia Corfu Zante 
Santa Maura Ithaca Cerigo aod Paxo 
These islands ai-e rocky rugged and p c 
luresque the irregular aurfaee tenders them 
unfit for ^e cultivation of com but wine 
and fmits especially the latter are raised 
in cons derable abundance and in great 
perfection The species of small gfapei 
wh ch when dned are tailed currants are 
largely imported into Britain from thete 
islands Zante produces annually about 
60,000 cwt and Cephalon a about 50 000 
Cephatoma and Zante however are tbe only 
islands In which currants are grown with 
Santa Maura, in 
iplojed for that 
purpose. Oil and wine are chiefly the pro- 
duce of Corfu. In Corfu and Zante soap it 
made to some extent, at the latter also much 
silk is woven. In other respects manufac- 
tures are extremely unimportant, though the 
blankets and domestic garments of the poorer 
bmilies are mostly made by the feiDales. 
The imparts average in value £600,000 per 
annam, one-third of which is for wheat, tbe 
rest for Indian com, live stock, colonial pro- 
duce, British manufactures and dried fi^> 
The exports are aboiit half the above amount, 
and consist of cnrrants, olive oil and soap. 
The amount of shipping is very considerable, 
2Sce 
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the iDDiin UUnder* ihviDgwith the Qrtaki 
ia Uie general cooTnuice of irtide* of >ll 
kind* tcron aod ■TDaiid the Lenat. Thar 
■hip* (re howeier iimU, uidof the character 
of the triangnlar.uiled Teasel, ihoini seder 
the word Fitii»g Boat ; the faUowing imall 
and corioiu boat ia oaed sraoiul the coaat of 
le of the ialaudi -.-^ 




Corfu poiicBaei political pre-eminence, 
but Zaate ii the most floarishicg and indua- 
trioiu ) it ii beiidea the largest town in the 
ialaod. Accounti are kept witji the British io 
British money, with the Tnrks in Torkiah 
mooef. The circulaliag medium ia compoted 

dollars, the'firat beiDg'divided into 104 oboh, 
the two laa't into 100 oboli ; ' Spanish doa- 
bloona, British silfer money, sad Ionian car- 
rency coined in England, consiating of nWer 
tliree-pencea, and copper pieces of i and -^ 
of a penny. No paper money ii in drouls- 
tioD. The imperial system of weight* and 
meaiure* was introdn(«d in 1828, when the 
■tadio was made equal to one imperial fiir- 
long ; the^barrel to IG imperial gallon! : the 
kilo to 1 imperial bushel; tiie libbm sottile to 
1 lb. troy ; the libbra groiaa to I lb. avoir- 
dnpoige, and the talanto to 100 ibs. SToir- 
dupoiie. 

JoANisE Oil Job. A Fortaguese gold 
coin, worth about 36(. English. 

JocB. A German land meatnce, oontainlng 
C,BS9 aquare yards. 

Joint Adventuri. A ihipmeDt or trad- 
ing transaction, made by two or more parties 
on joint account. 
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Joint Stoci Company, — See Omprntf. 

JoLLT Boat. — See finrj. 

JoNC— See Jiati. 

JouBNAL. A record or account of daily 
tranaactioua. Inbook-keeping.iC iathelwok 
in which the mercantile tranaactioni of the 
day are recorded in chronological order, day 
by day, a* they occur. It is otherwise called 
the day book, aod is the chief book admitted 
ta evidence in a court of law. (See Bout- 
kttjiing.) Also a record of the transsctioni 
of s society, as we aay, the Joamaia of tlis 
House of Commons, the JoomaUof the Royal 
luatitutioa, 8k. Where only a' selection of 
theie is majde, and chronological order ii not 
prtserred, it is culled merely the trensactiaDi 
of snch a society. 

Ipecacuanha, according to the latest an- 
thoritiei, ia the product of two diSerenCplaoti, 
both nativea of South America ; the gray is 
the root of a species of JticAar^ i tfae other 
that of the Ctphalit ipteacwtnha. The tag 
roots howeier do not differ in their medtcinsl 
properties, and they are employed indLscrimi- 
nately. The taste is bitter and acrid, conriag 
the tongue with a kind of macilage. It is 
one of the safest and mildest emetics with 
which we are acquaioted, and ia adminiitered 
io powder, as a tincture, and in wine. 

Ibilahd, the Sister Isle, as it is called 
to Great Britain, is an extremely fruitful 
country, growing an hifinilely greater quan- 
tity of proriaion than is consumed within it, 
although the agriculture is conducted in the 
most slovenly and ignorant manner. The 
fattening of cattle therefore and pigs is more 
resorted to than the growth of wheat or otber 
gruD. The depressed state of Irish msiiu> 
facture and agiicultore may be attributed 10 
larioua causes. First — the draining of tlie 
country of all its surplus produce, while the 
recdpta for such and the rent of the lauds, 
instead of being ipenC in the country, and 
for its improiement, are paid to its greit 
landholders who reside abroad. A secoad 
reason is the turbulence of the lower orders, 
offering no inducement for persona of wealth, 
character, and influeace to settle among them. 




The NiUdiuI n^B of Inland. 
The superficial extent of the country is es- 
timated at 12,000,000 Irish, or 19,276,760 



proportiaii capable ol patdactin coUiTstion 
Una in Eogluid. It ii chiefly in puture 
linda, and beoM triin the n*t qutntitf of 
ulted proiinon produced [n thi* country, 
(□d with which the British Bnj, both na- 
tional and mercantile, i> nipplied. Ths dairy 
^1) another great brtmch of indaatrf in 
ud, particuljarly aa to butter and eggs. 
Sheep and goati are bred in the moantiin 



fin their milk, the fbrmer ilao fbr their fleece. 

The muD objeeta of culture are oats and 
potatoes ; the fornier for exportation, the 
latter aa food forthe people. Flu ia alio a 
Taloable prodact of Iriih induatry, affording 
the material of the linea manufaeture, and 
which ia carried on to luch extent in the 
north, aa that the linen produced ia worth 
from ^,OaO,0OU to £2,500,000 iterling 
vamtStj, the flu for almoit the whole at 
which ia of ii»tive growth. ETea thii trade 
ladecliiiing in (iTor of Scotland. Diatillation 
ii another branch of indnatry in IreUnd ; a 
aytlem eacourajied bj the farmen aa the 
readiest mesna of diapoaiog of tbrir com. 
The cotloi^ and woollen mannfactnrea are 
not cofuiderable, except that ot flanoel, and 
baTO 4ecline4 rather tban incieaaed of late 
years. Coal ia neither abandaat nor good ; 
tbu altlfough lead, copper and iron ia abnn- 
daDtilhemetaltradeiiBOU'celyiiDOwn. The 
liiheriea, particalarly for cod and herringi, 
are very e^ttenaiTe. The foreign commerce 
Day be coD^idered as nierged in that ot Eo- 
lUad; the shipping ia neither aumeroua nor 
luge. The coontry although annexed to 
England has its own eiecutiie government, 
nominated and auperintended by the English 
ministry. The l«rd lieutenant liiea at DnbUn 
in conaidermble ftate. Hia flag ia aa here 






IniB Root — See Omci Stol 

laaNHONSika CoHrANT Thia the 
tenth of the litery companies, was insor 
porated by letters patent, 3 Edw. IV, ann. 
14E4, by the appellation of the " Mastar 
and Wardena, and the Commonalty of the 
Mystery or Crwfl of the Ironmongera of 
London." Their trade waa in ancient timea 
that of smelters of snd dealers in iron,wh<de- 
■ale; they receiled payment in part from 
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eonntry smiths in varions iron goods, which 
tbey retailed aa they do at present. He re- 
sidence of moat of the craft, in former ages, 
waa in Ironmonger- tane ; afterwarda they 
rcmored to Thames- street, where the most 
wholesale dealera in nnwrought iron still 
carry on Jheir business. Their hall is a 
noble building in Fenchttrch Street ; their 
arms are as follows : — two black liiarda 
forming the ci 




Ibom (Jem Da. Swe Vier Du Rr 
Fr. Eaen Gr. Ftm Ital. Port. Hiem 

Spa. ScheUia Rnss.) The hardest, moat 
durable, and moat uaeful of the metals; of a 
hiid whitiati grey color, found in Tarioua 
parts of the world in great abundance, either 
in the state of pyrites, ore, ochre, &o. The 
princjpal kinds are called Lancssbire ore, 
from being found in abundance in thatconnty. 
This ia very heavy, of a fibrous teitnre, and 
a dark pnrpLe color, inclining to black. The 
bog ore, which resembles a deep yellow clay, 
is found in strata from 12 to 20 inches thick, 
and of various breadths. Iron atones, and 
iron pyritea, of an irr^olar shape, fre- 
quently lie in beds of great extent, and, like 
other stony masses, are sometimes inter- 
aected with seams or veins ot pit-eoal. Iron 
ia prepared by cmsbing the oar when dry in 
a mill. It is then washed in a stream, to 
separata the grosaer particles of earth ; and 
ia afterwards smelted in ftirnaces bested with 
coke or anthracite. Hie fiimace has a hole 
near the bottom, throngh which tl)e metal 
is diacbarged into furrows made in a bid of 
aand. The larger maaa which settles in the 
main furrow is called by workmen a torn, 
and the smaller ones pif of iron, lliis is 
cast-iron, and is very varied in quality, 
bence it is known In commerce as ahite and 
grey. To form it into wrought-iron it is 
subjected to a process called puddling, which 
comiata in submitting it to the continued 
action of heat in a reverberatory furnace, 
where, as soon as it melts, it is stirred aboot 
till it gradually becomes less or leaa fuaible, 
snd at length grows tongh. It is then, while 
in a state of intense best, passed between 
roUen, which flatten it into bar*, and also 
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squeeze out nmch of its imparities. Dr. 
Ure has obsenred thst iron bss anoommO' 
dated itself to all our wants, oar desires, and 
eren our oaprioes. It is equally serriceable 
to the arts, sdences, agricaltare and war : it 
is a Bftedicine of mach Tirtue, and the only 
metal friendly to the hnman fnune. In 
1740, the whole quantity of iron smelted 
in England and Wales was only 17,000 
tons ; in 1840, the enormous quantity of 
more than 1,500,000 tons ; the total value 
of which is estimated to be i^,000,000 
— an amasing sum for a single article, for a 
single year, and that year by no means above 
the average. Britain excels all other coun- 
tries in the cheapness and quantity of its 
iron, but not in the quality of it, as in this 
respect it is greatly inferior to that of Sweden, 
Russia, Norway, and some other countries, 
which, besides being famished with a supe- 
rior ore, use charcoal, an agent preferred to 
coal in its conversion into metal. The bar- 
iron, also, of Sweden is prepared by ham- 
mering instead of roUii^. About 20,000 
tons are imported annually, chiefly for the 
manufacture of steel and the finer kinds of 
cutlery. The duty upon iron imported is as 

follows:— 
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' Ironwood is imported from the Brazils, 
the East and West Indies, and other coun- 
tries, in square and round logs, 6 to 9 inches 
through. Its colors are very dark browns 
and reds, sometimes streaked, and generally 
straight-grained. The ironwoods are gene- 
rally employed by the natives of uncivilised 
countries for their several spear-edged clubs 
and offensive weapons ; in England they are 
principally used for ramrods, walking-sticks, 
turning, and various purposes requiring great 
strength and durability. The more red va- 
rieties are frequently called beef^wpod. Iron- 
wood is a term applied to almost every hard 
red wood of tropical countries. The true 
ironwood is produced hj^etrosideros vera ; 
it is this of which ■ the Chinese make their 
anchors and rudders. T^e ironwood of 
Southern China is from a tree called by bo- 
tanists Baryjsylum rufumt that of the pe- 
ninsula of India, Mema ferreas of the 
Island of Bourbon, Stadmafutia gideroryhni 
of the Cape of Oood.liope, SiderQjpyhn 



melotufpkieum. The ironwoods of Jsmsies, 
Gruiana, and America, are all diffemt from 
the above, and from each other. 

IsiNOLAse. A very pure -form of geUtioe 
or glue, prepared from certain parts of the 
entrails of particular fish. The bat is derived 
from the sturgeon, and is almost ezclusitely 
imported from Russia, twisted up in rolls or 
formed into, cakes, which are afterwards torn 
into shreds or eat into fine shavings in thib 
country. Good isinglass should be free from 
smell and taste, and peHectly soluble in 
boiling water. It is employed in making 
jellies and blancmanges, court plsster, and 
as a clarifier. Almost all the isinglass con- 
sumed in this countryis brought from Rassta, 
but to encourage the manufacture of it in 
our colonies, where it might be made eqasUy 
weU, the duty upon such colonial produce is 
only 5«. the cwt., while that brought from 
Russia is subjected to £2 7s, M, for the 
same quantity. About 2000 cwt. are entered 
for home consumption annually. 

Island. A portion of land wholly sur- 
rounded by water. 

IsLB OF Man.^^o Man, 

J VCK OR Jux. In Ttorkey , 1 00,000 aspen. 

JuJUBB. The fruit of the Rkammu thi" 
pAut. It resembles a small ■ f^um, and is 
occasionally used as a sweetmeat. What is 
sold under the name of jujube paste pro- 
fesses to be the dried jelly of t^is fruit, bat 
is in fact a mixture of gum urabie and sugar 
slightly colored. 

Juniper Bbrribs. {Genevn betsenDtL 
Woehoider-beeren Ger. Coeoie de Ginepro 
Ital. Baie$ de Genievre Fr.) The frmt of 
the Junipeme eammuniSt a low fine-kaved 
resinous shrub, which is abundant over most 
of the heaths and hills- of Europe. Although 
indigenous to Britain, they are -imported in 
large quantities from Italy, Germany^ France 
and Holland, chiefly to be used in the manu- 
facture of gin, as the chief flavoring ingre- 
dient in that well-known liquid. (See Gin.) 
They are also used in medicine, on aoconnt 
of their stimulating and dinretlc properties. 

Junk. Among English seamen, signifies 
any remnants or pieces of old cables, which 
are usually cut into small portions for the 
purpose of making points, mats, gaskets, &c. 

Junk. A vessel used in China, Siam, &c. 
for almost every purpose of. oommeree and 
war. The terms Faet Boat, Flower Boat, &c. 
already explained, being but varieties of the 
junk. They vary greatly in sixe ^m 100 to 
1000 tons. The form of the junk is esta* 
blished by law, those who alter its con- 
struction being liable to the duties payable 
upon foreign ships. They are much nised 
at both ends, and are flat equally at the bead 
and .stern* Th^re is no keel, no pump, cut- 
water o^r. bowsprit. .The masts are of a single 
spiur each ; they vary in nomber from, two Uk 
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fiMT. The uili Mv made of split bunboo, 
mMn iota ■ lort of matting, and itretcbsd 
by pala of the ume ; the; open and ciosc 
13ms bn. The esblea and rigging in of 
eair or rtttw, and the anchora of iron wood, 
tipped with iras. It ia evident that they ire 
DM adapted to withelind either the attack 
df iu.(enem]r,* or thoac dreadful tempeits 
lAicb render tbe seas of China perhaps the 
nuatperllMiODthe globe j the royagea hoir> 
cMrbeiag ilwayi undertaken dnringa faror- 
■bla mDnsooa, Ibe Chlneie eet the head of 
th^ jnik towards the quarter they are boand 
ts, and UoBdar on with mach less dsniige 
thu might be expected. 
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ir.jnnk of the Chlneae 
■Brable veuel of the same character, , 
throi^h its sides with ■ few port holes, 
•ii 01 eight ponndera are placed, an 
bemg ill cast, and defectiTely worked, 
be seen how ill able inch are Co conte 
tbeosYy of England, howeit 
■Day be. The foUowing diowi 
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JuBT. By Magna Charts, no man shall 
be iDJiiTed Id the enjoyaieat of his life, li- 
berty, or estate, but by the verdict of twelve 
honest and impartial men of hia Deighixiar. 
hood. Jariea are of two kinds, the grand 
and ttie };ef it jury ; the first finds the acco- 
sation only, and whether there be sufficient 
evidence to put the party upon his trial : the 
biH of indictment most be found by them, 
who only eiamine wiCnesMs to support the 
proBccDtion ■- tbe petit jnry deliberates npon 
the merits, as proved in evidence on both 
■ides, and delivers the verdict accordingly. 
Jones may be farther divided into common 
and special, the farmer decide apon cases of 
nanal occurrence, and tbe latter are em- 
panelled for the dedaioB of pointa of sup- 
posed great Intricacy or superior importancs. 
The sheriff of the county Bttmmoni a jury 
by a writ, called in taw eenir; capiat, sod 
if tbey make dsfault of appearance they msy 
be fined by the oonrt, and tkeir goods snied 
by a arit called dutrinfoi. The list of the 
persons summoned by the sheriff is called 
a panel, consisting of from forty-eight to 
seventy-two persons, oat of which twelve 
jurors are chosen. The guslifiiistion of a 
common juror is to be a Daturatbomsnbject, 
free from convicljan of sny crime, and be- 
tween the ages of Iwenty-onB and sixty. All 
aoch persons, with certain exceptians, pos- 
aeising .£10 a year in freehold or copyhold 
lands snd tenements, or £20 a year in lands, 
held on lease for twenty-one years, or rated 
as house-keepers to the poor-rate in Middle- 
»ei for £Z0, elsewhere £20, or occupying 
a boose with fifteen windows are liable to 
serve. In the dty of London, the juror must 
be a boosoholder or occupier within the city, 
and have property real or personal to the 
amonot of f 100. If sufficient jurors are not 
in attendance, a lalei may be prayed, and 
byeatsnders are called in to fill up the nom- 
ber. The following persons are eiempt from 
serving : — Persons who are continually ill, 
or are so at the time of summons. Sergeants 
at law, CDunsellers, attornies, and officers of 
the cooit, peers of the realm, clergymen, 
dissenting teachers, qnslcers, apothecaries 
andbntchers. Noqualificationof jurarsisre- 
quiaite on a coroner^s inquest, but they must 
be of the same or the neighbonring town, 

Junv Mast. A temporary or occasional 
mast erected in a ship, in the place of one 
which baa been lost in a storm or otherwise, 
and to which a smaller yard, ropes, sails, 
&c. are fixed. 

JuTB. A kind of hemp, eitensiTely cnl- 
tivated in Bengal, the produce of an annual 
plant called Corchana olilorim. It is used 
for cordage in India, end is now imported in 
considerable quantitie* into this couDtry- 
The gnnny bags, in which East India sugar 
is brooght, ire composed of this materiaL 
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Itobt. The tuk of tbe mile elephant. 
Il U Im brictii than bone, ud of ■ beiati- 
tallj oaibrm taitnre, *dmittiiig of taming 
in the Utbe, uiil recavinf a high polUh. 
Tha chief eoDminption of iiory io EniUnd 
ii for knife handlea, CErt^a parti of moiical 
and matbematical iDrtrnmenta, cheu-men, 
billiinl biUa, platat for miaiatorea, toj*, Sec. 
Africa ia cooaidered to prodnce ivorj in much 
greater abundance than Alia, and fnrniahei 
it of tbe fiaeit qnaiity, parlicularlj the eutern 
kod weateni coasts belweec tbe IOib° DOrtb 
and Kiath of the eqnator. It ii aappmed to 
decreiH in quality ai tbe latitude increaiM { 
tbe ivorj from the Cape of Ck>od Hope and 
from Mogadon bang far infarior, lliatfrom 
India ia portljthe produce of Alia generally, 
aitd partly Afrion, bronght from Madigaicar 
to Bombay. It ii generaiiy smaller than that 
from Africa. Elephant'i teeth Tary consi- 
derably in their aiie, aome weighing; aa much 
aa ISO ]b(., and other* not more than b or 
6 ouncH ; the teeth which - weigh len than 
from 10 to U Iba.. are called lerietlloti. 
Tbe avenge weight ia about 30 Ibi. Tbe 
duty il la. the cwt., and the quantity con- 
lomed innoaUy in thii country alone is 
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about £i2Q,WI0, * qnanliCy fomidMd by 
7000 male elephants. Conndering that Ihii 
ii for one conntry only, and that the con- 
sumption of ivory ia reiy great in France, 
Gennany, and other Boropeau uatitmi, and 
that in India and China that it it ittOj 
greater, we may well be aatoniibed that 
the breed of tbe elephant doH not buome 
rapidly extinct, especially as the auinul 
breedi aud growa slowly. The tuaka or teeth 
of the sea-harse or hippopotamui are abo 
Died aa ivory. Hie latter procnnd in Africa 
are harder and whiter than tbose of the ele- 
phant, and do not turn yellow so soon ; hence 
they are preferred by the dimtiat for artificiil 
teeth. Poaail ivory from the tusks of tbe 
mammoth or fossil elephant ia that princi- 
pally naed bythe Russian tnmeii ; it is fbnnd 
pleatifuUy and iu a high state of preaervatiou 
on the aborei of the Arctic Ooean, iu the 
extreme north of Siberia. 

IvoBV Black. An animal charcoal, pro- 
cured by bnming refuse ivory, bone, &c. It 
is nied aa a water color, and also to deprive 
varioua substaucea of their color, putJcuUrlj 
sugar, in tbe refining proceu. 




Tbb letter K is freqnent 1 
the laugnage of the north c 
'i Eorope, but is superseded 
t in the south by C, except in 
I foreign words. Compara- 
if tively few English words 
'. commence with it, hence it 
s scarcely known in com- 
1 letter significant of words, except 
K for Hlderiin, and even then HI is more 
often used. 

Kali. An Arabic word, ligni^ing the 
•ahei left after the combustion of vegetable 
lubstanceB ; bence the word alkali. Potaasa 
it frequently termed kali, and potassium 
k^lium by the German chemists ; hence they 
use K as > symbol for potassium. We ge- 
nerally give the name kidi to barilla. 

KA.NNA. A dry and liquid measure in 
Sweden, 90 kannu^SO^ imperial gallons. 

KAOI.IN. The Chinde name for porcelain 
clay. A large tract of this useful substance 
occurs near Austle in Cornwall, whence onr 
potteries and porcelain manufactories are 
copiously supplied. Its essenUal component 
parta are sUica and alumina ; the former 
Binally preponderates. The kaolin of Corn- 
wall, and probably of other conntriea, is de. 
rived from tbe decompoudon of the felspar 
of grtmatic rocki. 



KiOKLiNS. Tbe art of winding old raps, 
lie. about a cable, to preaerve its snrbce 
from being fretted, when it robs against the 
ship's bow or ttorefoot, bnt more particularly 
it means the winding of iroa chains arooad 
the cable to defend it from the fjrictlon of i 
rocky bottom, or from ice, &c. 

Kepoi. a amall anchor generally used 
where a ship Ilea in a stream, to keep bee 
steady and clear from her lower anchor st the 
turn of the tide, &c. The Vedge anchors are 
also used to transport a ship, or remove h(T 
from one part of tbe harboor to •notber, 
being carried oat from her in the long host, 
and let go by means of ropes fastened to the 
■nnbon. liey are generally furnished with 
an iron (took, which it eatilv displaced (hr 
the convenience of stowing them. 

KxiL. A fiat bottomed vessel, used on 
the Tyne to carry coals. It contain* on su 
average B Newcastle chaldrons, which ia equal 
to 21 tons, 4 cwt. 

KasL, Hie principsl piece of timber ia 
a ship, which is nsually the first laid on the 
blocks in building, and which forms that 
longitudinal beam or series of beams of tim- 
ber upon which the ribs of the ship are flut- 
ened at their Iowot ends- The false keel is 
a thick piece of timber bolted beneath the 
keel to prewrvc it from injury by friction in 
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fTOundmg on a rc^cky bottom, &c. For a ship 
to have an even keel is when she is equally 
deep in the water fore and aft, so that her 
deck is parallel with the surface of the water. 
Keelson oa Kelson. Iu ship-building, 
a piece of timber forming the interior or 
counterpart of the keel, as it is laid upon the 
middle of the floor timbers, immediately over 
the keel, and like it, composed of several 
pieces scarfed together. 

Kbo. a wooden vessel or barrel containing 
4 or 5 gallons. 

Kelp. The alkali soda in a crude state, 
procured by burning various kinds of sea 
weeds, called also kelp from the purposes to 
which they are put. The kelp manufacture, 
which in the time of the last war with France, 
used to employ a great portion of the inha- 
bitants of the Hebrides and north of Scotland 
during certain seasons, and which was carried 
on to the extent of about 20,000 tons per year, 
is now nearly extinct, owing to the greater 
cheapness of barilla, and to the extensive 
manufacture of soda from sea salt, an art at 
that time scarcely practised. — See Barilla. 

Kentlbdob. The name given to pigs of 
iron of a particular shape, which are used as 
ballast for ships. 

Kkrmbs. An inferior kind of cochineal. 
The insect called coecut ilicis or kermes, is 
of the same species as that which produces 
the true cochineal ; but instead of being fed 
upon the cactus plant, it is found upon a 
species of oak growing in France, Spain, 
Italy, the Levant, &c. It is inferior to co- 
chineal, and therefore since the introduction 
and abundant use of the latter, kermes is 
comparatively of little commercial import- 
ance ; the color produced by this insect is a 
dark red, not so bright as that of cochineal, 
but more lasting. Kermes was known to the 
ancients, and until 200 years since was the 
only red color used by dyers for the brighter 
dyes; all the ancient tapestries give evi- 
dences of the unchangeable nature of the hue, 
they being as fresh as if just woven. 

Kbrsby. a coarse cloth, usually ribbed, 
and woven from long wool. It is chiefly 
manufactured in the north of England. 

Kerseymere. A thin cloth, generally 
woven plain from the finest wools. Its name 
is said to have been derived from Cashmir, 
a country celebrated for the delicacy of its 
woven woollen fabrics. It is manufactured 
to a great extent in the western counties of 
England. 

Ketchup. The juice which exudes from 
salted mushrooms, boiled with spice. 
Kbtch. — See yacht. 
Kby. — See Q^ay. 

KiABoocA Wood or Amboyna Woo», 
is imported from Singapore. It appears to 
be the excrescent growth of some large tree. 
It is sawn off in slabs, 2 to 4 ttet long, 4 to I 



24 inches wide, and 2 to 8 inches thick. It 
resembles the burr of the yew tree,' is tole- 
rably hard, and full of small curls and knots. 
The color is from orange to chesnut brown, 
and sometimes red brown. It is a very or- 
namental wood, and is also much esteemed 
in China and India, where it is made into 
small boxes and other ornamental works, the 
same as by ourselves. It is unknown from 
what tree it is produced, but it is supposed 
from a species of palm, perhaps the root of 
the cocoa-nut tree, or the stem of the Ptero*' 
carpus draco or dragon* s blood tree ; 40 or 
50 tons are annually imported at a duty of 
bs, per ton if from India, 20f . per ton from 
foreign countries. 

Kilderkin. An English liquid measure 
of 18 gallons. 

Kilogram. A French weight, equal to 
2 lbs. 3 oz. 5 dwts. avoirdupoise. 

Kilometre. A French land measure, 
equal to 1093} English yards. 

KingwooD; also called Violet Wood^ is 
imported from the Brazils in trimmed logs, 
from 2 to 7 in. diameter, generally hollow at 
the heart. It is beautifully streaked in vio- 
let tints of different intensities, finer in the 
grain than rose -wood, and is principally used 
ill turning and small cabinet work, being 
generally too unsound for upholstery. It is, 
perhaps, one of the most beautiful of the 
hard woods in appearance. It is procured 
from a species of. Spartiunii but its particular 
botanical character is not recorded. The 
duty is lOf. and 28, 6d. per ton. 

Kink. A twist or turn in any cable or 
other rope, occasioned by its being very stiff 
or close laid, or by being drawn too hastily 
out of the roll or tier in which it is coUed. 

Kino. An Indian word, applied to an 
astringent vegetable extract, the source of 
which is in doubt. It is probably a name 
given to the products of different plants in 
Africa, and in the E. and W. Indies and 
America. The finest kino is in brilliant 
fragments of a deep brownish red color, and 
highly astringent, it contains tannin, gum, 
and extractive matter. 

KiRSCHWASSBR. A spirituous llquor 
procured in Germany, by fermenting and 
afterwards distilling the small black cherry.. 
When distilled along with the fruit itself, the 
flavor of the kernels is at the same time ex- 
tracted, which gives the whole when sweet- 
ened the character of noyeau. 

KissMissBS. Tlie small kind of grape 
of which Shiraz wine is made. It grows in, 
Persia, from whence considerable quantities 
are sent to India when dried into raisins. 

Knbbs. In ship-building, crooked pieces 
of timber or bars of iron, having two branches 
or arms, and generally used to connect the 
beams of a ship with her sides or timbers. 
Dagffer knees are those wMch are fixed rather 
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t^qodj, U> ■•aid u »4j*«Mt gnn port, or 
In CQnGied liliutiana. 

Khbb or TBI Head, A phnw pronlUr 
to ibipwrighU ; bj uilon it ii ciUsd tha 
eal-mttr. It ia s luge Bat piece of timber, 
flicd ed|;awiH upon the foremost pvt of > 
tbip't itecD, and lapporting the ornumtal 
tpre or imi(e pUced under the bomprit. 

Khisht'i Hiabi OB Bollabd's TlH- 
BBB*, Km tboH timbert on each aide of the 
•hip Dcveet to the etem, uul cootinaed high 
enough to Kcnre the boiriprit. Knigbt'i 
betdi >re *lw the upright pa«U or piecei of 
tiinbtr which lupport the wiadlui ; lome- 
timei called bitr. 

Kkiohti or TBS Sbibi. The memben 
pf parliament for the EngUBh oonntiea are 
(enerallj to called, u dlBtingoiiihed from 
thoae representing the towns and cities i the 
latter being eaUed dtiieni or bnrgesset. 

Knittlis. Small lines composed of two 
or three rope yanu. either plaited or twisted, 
fnd lUed tor rarioHS purpoaet at tea, paiti- 
cnlarljr to faiten the aenice on the cable, to 
iwf the sails b; the bottom, and to sling 
the sailors' himmoclu between decks. 

Knoppibn. & apecies of nut-gall OT 
•icresceDce formed by the ponctare of an 
insect upon seTersl kinds of sap. Thej ore 
flat, bard and priclilT. Tbej abound in 
Qroatia, Stjrris, Sclavonia and Natolia, and 
•re used in Anatriaaud Geimanjfar tanning 
«nd djeing. 

Knot. A knot is a large Icnob, formed 
the extremity of a rope, generally hy i 
twisting the endt thereof, and iuterwesTing 
tbem regularly amongst each other ; there 
•re seTcral lorts of luiots, wbioh differ ir 
their form, aiie, and name, according Co the 
qses for which they aiB designed; as f^g. 11. 
Boaline knot, is made by laying the end of i 
rope A over the standing part B, and tnra- 
. ing a bight over the standing part ; then 
leading the end round the standing part 
Uirongh the bight again. When this knot i< 
drawn close, it makes a loop ; and when 
fastened to anything it will nercr slip. Fjg. 
12. BKoy-ro^ejtnot is made by unlaying the 
Strands i^ the cable-laid rope, and also 
at the imall strands out of each Urge o 
laying the large one* again as before, 
leaving the small oikb ont ; than single and 
double wall the small Btrandi (as directed for 
die stopper-knot, Fig. 18,) ronnd Che rope, 
worm them along the division!, and stop tbeir 
ends with Bpnn-yam A. Pig. 13. Diaaoud 
inal it made by unlaying the end of a hawser- 
laid rope for a conaiderable length, and with 
As sCrands form three bights down its side, 
holding tbem fast. Put the end of the strand 
\ over the strand B, and through the bight 
df the itrand C, as represeated^in the fignre : 
then put the strand B over the strand C, 
•^ through the bight formed by the itnnd 
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A ; and the end C aver A, a«d thnwgh the 
UghtofB. Haul theaatautlit.ky the rope up 
again, and the knot will appear like Fig. 11. 
Fig. 15. DotMt ditmond htat ia made with 
the strands opened out again, following the 
lead of the idngle knet throogh two aingla 
bights, the ands Doming ont at the lop of the 
knot, and leading the last strand through two 
doable bights ; then, by laying tke rope up 
again as before to where the next ksot is (o 
be mad*, it will appear like Tig. 11. Fig. 16. 
Over-ilanil or figure qf right knot is made 
by Cakiag th« end of a rope A n>«ad the 
standing part B, under iti own part D, and 
through the bight C. Fig. 17. S»tfhiBlk 
made by Si*t forming a rope into an over. 
hand knot (ae« Fig. 16,) round a yard or spar i 
bringing tlM end in tha right-hand over to 
the left, and the left to the ri^t ; then take 
the right-band end roand the left, and inw 
them taught, and it will appear like Fig. 17. 
Shtep-ihani Inol serve* to ahorten a rope 
witbont cntting it, which may be pmenlty 
loosened, and the rope not the worae for it. 
It is merely tying aknot npon a double rope. 
Pig. IB. Stopptr hul is made by single wall- 
ing and dooble walling, without crownii^, a 
Cbcee-itranded rope against the lay, and at(q>- 
ping the ends together as ia represrated by 
Fig. 18. If the ends are very short, they 
ahoold be whipped, without being stopped. 
Fig. 19. ^iv^cmiHibtDiiamadebyuDlByiiv 
the end of a rope, and with the aCrand A 
fonn a bight, holding it down (hi the aide of 
the rope at B ; psasiDg the end of the next 
C round the strand A ; the end of the strand 
D round the strand C, and throogh the bight 
wiuch was made at first by the strand A ; 
then haul them rather taught, and the knot 
niU appear like Fig. 20. Fig.21. 7b«r«lMS 
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Ifo «Ai^/0 waU knot is to Ity ime of the ends 
over the top of the knot, whieh call the first 
A, ky the Beooad B OYet it, oad the third C 
orer B and through the bight A $ haul them 
taagfht, and the knot with the crown will 
appear like Fig. 22» whieh is drawn open, in 
order to render it ifeore ctear. This is ealled 
a tiogld waH and single 4ro#n, firom whieh 
the double wall and ^ttble cfown knots are 
easily made. The knots are generally nded 
to act as a button, in preventing the ehd 
of a rope f#om slipphig through an eye, 
or through the turns of a landyard, by which 
tiiey are sometimes made fast to other 
ropes. Knoi also implies • diTision of the log 



line, which answers to half a minute, as a 
mile does to an hour ; that is, it is th^ 
7^ part of a mile, hence we toy- the ship 
was going eight knots, which signifies right 
miles per hour. 

KoRSBC. A Polish com ibeasure, equal at 
Warsaw to 3i imperial busheli. 

KouMifis. A vinous Hquor obtained in 
Tartary, by fei-mtotittg the trhey of mare'ft 
milk. 

Krvutzkr. a German coin, worth about 
i of a penny. 

KuLif rr. A dry measure of Riga ; 84 
kulmitS:^3i English gallons. 




One of the few consonants 
which combines with others ; 
hence called a liquid, as having 
a flowing sound. It is the 
L well- known symbol for pounds 
^sterling, either as L or ;f ; 
lalso significant of league, lady, 
as LvD. Lady.day. Of locuni, 
a place, as L.S. Locum sigillse, the place of 
the seal. Learned, lawe^ S^c, as L.L.D. 
learned doctor of laws^ &c. As a numersd 
L represented among the ancients, as at 
present, the number 50. 

Labour. The rolling and pitching of a 
^ip in a heavy sea. 

Labrador. An extensive country of N. 
America, lying between Hudson's Bay, the 
Atlantic Ocean, and Canada, and extending 
from the 15th to the 60th degree of north 
latitude,, or nearly 700 miles in length from 
North to South, and about 500 in breadth. 
The inhabitants of the coasts are Esquimaux, 
those of the interior are little known. Fish, 
sea fowl, particularly the eider duck, and 
several of the fur-bearing animals are nume- 
rous. Labrador belongs to Great Britain, 
and is annexed to the government of New- 
foundland. The Labrador fishery in 1839 
was calculated to employ 2108 vessels, and 
24,100 seamen — 600 of the vessels manned 
with 9100 men, md producing 678,000 cwt 
of fish,, and 6730 bhds. of oil, were British ; 
and 1500 vessels, manned with 15,000 men, 
and producing 1,100,000 cwt. of fish, and 
11,000 hhds. of oil> were from the United 
States. 

Labdamuic. a resinous substance, ob- 
tained from 8 small shrub, called Cuttu ere^ 
ticutf. which grows in the Levant and Syria. 
It is used in the preparation of plasters. 
The best is in dark-colored masses^ of a soft 
consistence, becomini^ still softer on being 
handled. 



Lac, Lak, Laak and Lak'h, are dif- 
ferent ways of spelling the Sai^crit word lak- 
sha ». e. a hundred thousand. A name given 
by the Hindoos to the gum lac, from the 
number of small insects which as they believe 
discharge it from their stomachs, and at 
length destroy the tree on which they form 
their colonies. The gum lac is probably dis- 
charged by the coccus lacea as a defence for 
its eggs, which are deposited on the smaller 
branches of the tree. Four kinds are known, 
stick lac, seed lac, lump lac and shell lac. 
The first is the resin before its separation 
firom the twigs, which it incrusts. The 
best is of a red purplish color. The second 
is the gum in a granulated form, stripped 
from tl^e twigs and boiled, by which a portion 
of the color is lost. The third is the seed 
lac melted into cakes, and the fourth is tiie 
purified gum. The best is amber colored 
and transparent. In the East it is much used 
for trinkets, with us it forms the basis of 
sealing wax, of marine glue and several var- 
nishes and cements. Lac is an article o€ 
commerce at Bengal, Siam, Assam, Ceylon 
and Pegn. About 3,000,000 lbs. of shell lac 
are imported annually at a duty of la. per 
lb. wholly from Bengal, nearly one half of 
which however is agam exported to various* 
parts of the continent. Lac in its original; 
meaning is applied to the computation of 
money in the East Indies. Thus a lac of 
rupees is 100,000, which supposing them to 
be sicca or standard, =;^12,500.. 

Lac Dyb or Lac Lake. Two prepara- 
tions of the coloring matter of stick lac, the 
former is by far the most valuable. It is 
imported in square cakes, similar to those of 
indigo. These cakes, should when broken, 
look dark colored, shining, smooth and com- 
pact ; and when scraped or powdered, of ■ 
bright red hue. They are used as red dyes 
for some purposes, instead of cochineal. 
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Lac dye ii a Taluable dye drug ; upwards of 
1,000,000 lbs. are imported annually, about 
one half of which is entered for home con- 
sumption. 

La CB. A delicate kind of net work, formed, 
of silk, flax, or cotton thread, used for the 
ornamenting of female dresses. Its meshes 
are of an hexagonal or six-sided figure, and 
formed by twisting together the threads of 
the substances just mentioned. Thicker 
threads are also interwoven to form the 
gore or pattern, according to some regular 
design, and these, technically called the gimpt 
form the ornaments of the lace. There are 
seTcral different kinds of lace, which are 
more or less esteemed according to the 
fashion of the day, and valued in proportion 
to their quality and appearance. That of 
England is generally called Buckingham- 
ihire, Bedfordshire or Devonshire, according 
to the county in which it is produced. The 
original fabric, and that which is still most 
esteemed, is called pillow lace, being worked 
by the hand upon a pillow or cushion, stuck 
according to the pattern with pins, around 
which linen or silken threads are twisted and 
woven off a series of bobbins. This is the 
kind manufactured at Lisle in France, and 
at Nottingham in England. Another kind is 
made at Honiton in Devonshire, and called 
Honiton lace ; this is like the Brussels lace, 
and more durable than the Nottingham. 
There is a third and superior kind made at 
Valenciennes, and which has only very lately 
been imitated in England. At Nottingham 
imitations of lace are produced by machinery, 
which are caXled point net and warp net, from 
the names of the machines in which they are 
made. They are both a species of chain work, 
and the machines are varieties of the stocking 
frame. The warp frame makes a close imi- 
tation of Brussels lace, but which has very 
little durability. Of British lace there are nine 
sorts, which are distinguished by the trade. 
These are called, 1. Q^illing nets, which are 
under ^ yard in width. 2. Bobbin or piece nets 
from f to 2 yards wide. 3 and 4. Tattings 
and Pearls both very narrow, and used as 
edging for other nets. 5. Gased lace or 
Urling^s lace, 6. Pillow or Thread lace, 
1. Silk net, which is either in quillings or in 
piece, the latter sometimes called lille. 8. 
Blonds, and 9. Veils, The great seat of the 
bobbin net trade is Nottingham, but it is also 
extensively prosecuted at Leicester, Derby, 
Tiverton and the West of England. 

Lacino. The rope or line used to confine 
the heads of sails to their yards or gaffs. 
- Ladder. A sea term for the staircases 
between decks in ships. 

Laden. The state of a ship when she is 
charged with a weight or quantity of any 
sort of material, equal to her tonnage or 
burden. A ship is said to be laden in bulk 



when her cargo is loose, and not packed in 
boxes, chests, bags, &o. 

Ladino, Bill of. An acknowledgement 
given by the master of a ship for goods 
shipped. It is a negotiable instrumeDt 
Several partt or copies are made out, one 
for the master, the others for the shipper, 
who by means of them can give a title to 
the consignee or other person, for whom the 
goods are destined, to receive them. When, 
the goods are put on board, a receipt is 
generally given by the master; this is after- 
wards exchanged by the owner for the bill of 
lading. It must be written on a stamp. The 
bill has two objects. It fixes the amount and 
condition of the goods received, and for which 
the shipmaster is responsible, and conveys a 
title to demand delivery. It may, like a bill 
of exchange, be negotiated by aimple indorse- 
ment and delivery, which will carry a title to 
the goods, the master being bound to deliver 
them to the holder of the bill of bding. 
Lafittb. a Bordeaux wine. 
Laooon. a name given to large ponds 
in the E. and W. Indies, and to varioni 
morasses and creeks around the Archipelago. 
Lake. A collection of water surrounded 
by land. 

Lamp-black. — See Black, 
Lancb-wood. This wood is imported in 
long poles from 3 to 6 inches diameter from 
Cuba and Jamaica. It has a thin rind, and 
bark distinct from the sap wood, also very thin. 
Lancewood is of a paler yellow than box, 
and rends easily. It is selected for elastic 
works, such as gig shafts, archery bows and 
springs. These are bent by boiling or steam- 
ing, &c., also for surveyor's rods, billiard 
cues, and for ordinary rules, which are de- 
scribed as of box-wood. The lance-wood of 
Jamaica is the produce of Guatteria virgaia. 
Land. In sea language, makes part of 
several compound terms ; thus, laying the 
land, denotes that motion of a ship which 
increases its distance from the coast, so as to 
make it appear lower or smaller in conse- 
quence of the immediate convexity of the ses. 
Raising the land, is produced by the motion 
of the vessel towards it, and is the contrary 
to the last. Land is shut in, signifies that 
another part of land hinders the sight of that 
the ship came from. Ijond to, or so far from 
shore that it can only be just discerned. 
Land turn, a wind that in almost all hot 
countries blows at certain times from the 
shore in the night. To set the land, is to 
see by compass how it bears. I^md breeze, 
a current of air which in many parts between 
the tropics, particularly in the ^'est Indies, 
regularly sets from the land towards the sea 
during tiie night, and this even on opposite 
points of the coast. Land-locked, is said of 
a harbour which is environed by land on all 
sides, so as to exclude the prospect of the 
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lea, nnlefls over some intervening land. To 
make the land, is to discover it after it has 
been out of sight for some time. Land-mark. 
Any mountain, rock, steeple, or the like near 
the sea-side, which serves to direct ships 
passing by how to steer, so as to avoid certain 
dangers, rocks, shoals, whirlpools, &c. 

Landsman. A distinctive appellation 
among sailors for a person who has never 
been to sea before. 

Land-waitbr. a custom-house officer, 
whose duty it is to take an account of goods 
imported. 

Laniard or Lannier. A short piece 
of rope or line, fastened to several parts of 
a ship, and serving to secure them in a 
particular place, or to manage them more 
conveniently ; such are the laniards of the 
gunports, the laniards of the buoy, the laniard 
of the cat-hook, &c. The principal laniards 
used in a ship are those employed to extend 
the shrouds and stays of the mast by their 
communication with the dead eyes and heart, 
so as to form a sort of mechanical power 
resembling that of a tackle. 

Larboard. A name given by seamen to 
the left side of a ship, when the spectators 
face is turned in the direction of the head of 
Uie vessel. Larboard tack, is when a ship is 
close hauled, with the wind blowing on her 
larboard side. 

Lard. The fat from the inside of swine. 
It is an article of very considerable import 
from Waterford, Limerick, and other parts 
of Ireland, and is used very extensively in 
cookery as a substitute for butter, and in 
Mrgery as a yehicle of admixture for the 
healing drugs of ointments, lipsalves, &c. 

Large. A term applied among sailors to 
the wind, when it crosses the line of the 
ship's course in a favorable direction, parti- 
cularly on the beam or quarter. Any point 
of the compass to the eastward of the south 
or north, may be called large, unless it is 
directly east, and then it is said to be right 
sft. To saii large, is therefore to sail with 
a large wind, so that the sheets are slackened 
and flowing, and the bow-lines entirely dis- 
used. This phrase is generally opposed to 
dose-hauled, or with a scant wind, in which 
situation the sheets and bow-lines are ex- 
tended as much as possible. 

Last. A dry measure of various capacities. 
A last of corn in England is 10 quarters or 
80 bushels ; on some parts of the Continent it 
exceeds this quantity. The last of herrings, 
tar, pitch, potass, cod fish, meal, soap and 
other articles, is commonly reckoned at 12 
barrels, but the last of gunpowder is 24 
barrels, or 2,400 lbs. The Prussian ship last 
is 4000 Prussian pounds => 4, 124 lbs. avoir- 
dupoise. At Dantzic the last of timber is 80 
cubic feet. 
, ^ Lastagjb, The ballast or lading of a ship. 



Lasting. A woollen stuff, used in making 
women's shoes. 

Latchings. Loops formed on the line 
that is sewed to the head of a bonnet to 
connect it with the foot of a sail ; these loops 
are 6 inches asunder, except the two middle 
ones. 

Lateen Sails. Triangular sails fre- 
quently used by Xebecs and other vessels 
navigated in the Mediterranean. The lateen 
yard, used to extend the lateen sail upon, is 
sluns about one quarter from the lower end, 
which is brought down as the tack, while 
the upper end is raised in the air at an angle 
of about 45°. — See Fishing Boat. 

Latten. Any metal beaten into a thin 
sheet, but not so thin as to be in leaves. 

Launch. The putting of a new vessel 
into the water. When a vessel is to be. 
launched, a frame called a cradle is built 
under her. This rests on each side upon a 
platform sloping to the water ; these plat- 
forms are called the wags, and are greased ; 
the blocks on which the keel was laid being 
removed with the shores, the vessel rests on 
the cradle, which is kept from sliding down 
by a small piece or bar of wood fixed to it 
lying nearly horizontal, abutting against a 
place in the ways called the dog shore, which 
being struck downwards falls, and the vessel 
slides down into the water. When afloat, 
she is rolled from side to side to disengage 
the cradle. Launch is also a wide and fiat 
boat, the hurgest carried by a man of war. 

Laudanum. The tincture of opium. 

Lavender. A plant yielding the well- 
known oil and distilled water which bears its 
name. Both of these are obtained in the 
greatest perfection from the flowers just as 
they open. The English oil is the best in 
the world. 

Lawn. A fine sort of cambric. The best 
is imported from France, but very excellent 
lawn is manufactured in both Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Lay Days. A contraction for delay days. 
A certain number of days which a merchant 
is entitled to delay a vessel in loading or 
unloading. — See Demurrage. 

Lay. In rope making, the act of closing 
the strands together to compose a rope. 

Lead. {Big, Blge Da. Lood or Loot Du. 
Plomb Fr. Bleg Ger. Piombo Ital. Chumbo 
Port. Swinez Rus. Plomo Sp.) A metal of 
a bluish grey color. Its specific gravity is, 
11*38. It is very soft, flexible and inelastic, 
and though ductile and malleable is possessed 
of very little tenacity. It fuses at about 600°, 
and if air be carefully excluded, it does not 
appear to be volatile at a white heat. When 
the galena or lead ore is taken from the 
mine the only process necessary to extract 
the metal is crushing the ore, and heating it 
ia ordinary furnaces ; the metal runs m a 
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fluid iteta fnm the heated mast. Lead u 
■old either in sheets, bars or pigs ; the sheet 
or milled lead being the dearest. It is em- 
ployed in making Tarioos veaselsi as cisterns 
for water; and is cast into sheets for corering 
buildings, making water pipes, &e. Consi- 
derable quantities are likewise used for the 
casting of bullets, and making small shot. 
This metsl is found abundant in many parts 
of the world, more especially in England, 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, 
Russia, Sweden, some parts of the East 
Indies, as well as in N. and S. America. 
The quantity produced in this country is so 
great, as to allow a surplus for ezportatk>n 
of about 15,000 tons anmndly, which is 
chiefly sent to India, the Colonics, Russia, 
Germany, Hdland and BrasiL It has been 
estimated that the aggregate quantity pro* 
duced in Great Britain is upwards of 48,000 
tons a year, valued at ;f 20 per ton. Lead is 
sold by the cwt. and fother. The fother of 
lead at London and Hull is IS^cwt. At 
Newcastle 2 1 cwt. Chester 20 ewt. Stockton 
22 cwt. Derby 22^ cwt. The load of lead 
ore is about 3 cwt. 

LsAD, FOB. SovNDiNG. Au instrument 
for discovering the depth of water in a river, 
harbour, channel, &c. &c. It is composed 
of a large piece of lead, cast into a long 
narrow form, with a ring at one end for a 
line called tiie Uad-line to pass throogh. 
It weighs from 7 to 9 lbs., and u made 
holk>w at the lower end, in order to be armedr 
(that is filled with taUow,) to ascertain what 
kind of ground the lead strikes upon. Thclibe 
is about 20 ftidioma long, and marked asfoU 
lows : — At the distance of 2 and 3 fathoms 
from the leadenweight are fastened pihoes of 
black leather ; at & fathoms a. white rag' is 
fastened ; at 7 fathoms a red one ; at 10 and 
13 Mack leather, and at 17 a red rag. The 
numbers between are called deep9f thus by 
the mark 7 ; by the deep 9, indicate 7 
and 9 fathoms. When the depth is greait, 
the deep sea lead of 28 Ibsw is used. Hie 
leadsmam or man who hecnes the lead, stands 
somewhere on the side of the vessel, leaning 
against a band for tiiat purpose, lets the. lead 



descend near the water, then swinging itevecL. ^fdr aa infinity of puvpose*. In the atnfctuM 



bis head once, or twice if the ship he-going 
fast, throws it fi»rward. 

Lb AD", Black. — See Bladt Lead, 

Lbadino Part ov a Tacklb.. That part 
which is pulled upon. 

Lbadin« Wind. A free or fair wind,, 
used by sailors in contradistinction to scant 
wind. 

LEA6I7B. A measure of 3 miles in length, 
generally used in measuring distances at sea. 
A nauticid league or 3 nautical miles iv the 
20th part of a degree of a great eirde, and 
consequently about 3^45 Engti^ miles. The 
oommon French land league, UMd.at a mea- 



surement for roads, &c. on the ooatine&t> 
is of two lengths; one called the poiting 
league, oontahis 2000 toisei, and is equal to 
2*42 English miles, and the league of 25 to 
a degree, or equal to about 2.76 Bngliah 
miles. 

Lbakaob. The oozing out of liquids firom 
the vessels which contain them. In oom- 
merce it is an allowance made in the oottomt 
to importers of wine, for the waste sad 
damage tba goods are supposed to reoore 
by keeping. 

Leak iv a Ship, is a chink or hole in 
the dedc, sides or bottom of a ship, tiurough 
whidi the water passes into her hull. Wkea 
a leak first cosemenoes, the ship is said to 
have, sprung a leak. 

Lbass. In law, is properly a conveyaaos 
of hmds and tenements usually in ooasidera- 
tion of tisnl or other annual recompeaoe, 
made for life, for yeara, or at will, but always 
for a less time than die lessor or party ktdag 
has in the premises. Tiie conveyance by a 
lessee of part of his interest is properly an 
under-lease ; of the whole an assignment. 

Lb ATB BB. The prepared skins of antoiais. 
The principal object of the art of converting 
skin into leather is to render it streag and 
tough, durable, and often waterproof, and to 
prevent its deatruction by. ptrtrefaction. Tbe 
skins are first cleaned of hair and eutide, 
and then impregnated either with vsgstatlle 
tan and eBtraet, as in the production of what 
is called tanned leather. Or with alum and 
other saks, as for tawed leather. These ftfk- 
cesses are soanethnes combhMd, and tanned 
leather ofken undcsgoes the further operatien 
of currying or impregnalaeik with' oik As 
instaneea A these several reaolta, thick isle 
leather la tanned ; white kid for gloves ii 
tawed; the upper leather for boots sod 
shoes is tanned and eurried ; and foie Turkey 
leather is tawed and afterwards slightly 
tanned. The leather manufacture of Great 
Britain, is of very great importance, being, 
inferior m point of value and extent only t^ 
those ef oetten, wool and inen. Besidss soaie 
of the necessary paattf of onir clothing, as 
beota sod shoes, and i^oves, leather is UMd 



of i^un^l)erlesa machines,, the books on our 
shelves, the harness of our horses, and the 
coverings of our oarriages, boaes^ and other 
articles; Tbs numher of persona engag^ 
in all the various branchm of our leader 
manulaetusB in estimated at 200>j900 and 
300,000, tie total quantity of all kinds of 
leather at 65vOOO,000 lbs., and the entice 
value of the manufacture irit i^«dOO^,000 for 
the twr material, which wiiflui made inta 
shoes^ boots, and other articles^ has been 
estimated at four times the value. The ea« 
portation of leather, wrought and ununoui^ 
is. about ^500^000 Ibt, mmX^f befldes 
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wMAffTf wd hunum to the vakw of jf90,000. 
For the duty ob raw leather imported^ aee 
Bida, Fkir§i Parffhrneni and Skin§! for 
that oa manufactured leather, tee BooU, 
Gl99eft &c. licather articles cut into ihape 
for manufacture, if not otberwiie enwiierat«l« 
pay a duty of 15 per cent. 

Lbdob. a long ridge of rocks near the 
surface of the sea. 

LiDGSR. The principal book in a mer- 
chant's counting-house, in which the Tarlous 
transactions of business are arranged in a sue- 
cinct methodical manner, according to each 
man's account, the debtor and creditor trans- 
actions being written in juxta- position with 
each other on the opposite sides of the folio, 
(see Folio.) Accounts are also posted in the 
ledger relative to stock in hand, cash, profit 
and loss, bills, and other subjects, so as to 
enable the merchant upon eiamination of 
his ledger to find at once all the general 
items of the whole of his business transac- 
tions, to see the extent and circumstance of 
each debtor's or creditor's account current, 
and to ascertain at a glance his stock, pro- 
fits, expenses, &c. In book-keeping although 
it is to be recommended that all accounts 
should be entered in the ledger, or posted as 
it is termed, at a very short period ^ter their 
occurrence, yet such is not absolutely neces* 
sary. 

Lee-boards, are strong planks affixed to 
the sides of fl^at bottomed yessela, such as 
river barges, &c. , which draw but little water ; 
these by being let down into the water when 
the vessel is close hauled, prevent her from 
falling to leeward. 

Leech. A well-known annulose animal, 
used to abstract blood by an application of 
one or more to the part of the body where 
such an abstraction is required. Leeches 
form so very considerable an article of com- 
merce that as many as 600,000 are imported 
monthly by fbur principal leech dealers of 
London alone ; nearly all our supplies come 
irom Hamburgh. They are caught by the 
hand, or by a person wading in tiie shallow 
waters during spring, when they adhere to 
his naked legs. In summer, when they re- 
tire to deeper waters, they are usually 
entangled by means of a rafb constructed. of 
twigs and mahes. They are sometimes im- 
ported in bags, but more usually in small 
barrels, each holding about 2000 ; the head 
being made of stout canvas to admit the air. 
Rve per oent. ad-nalorem duty is levied upiOn 
their importation, and this realized in 1840 
the sum of ;^501, showing the whole value 
of imported leeches to be above jf 10,000. 

IiSEoa Links are ropea fastened to the 
nuddle of the leeches ti the mainsail and 
fpreaail, and communicating- with blocks on 
the: under-side of the top, whence. they pass 
dowQwwde to the deck, serving to truss 



tilose saila up to the yards as ooeasioii 
requires* 

Lbsch Ropb. a name given to that part 
of the bolt rope to which ^ edge of a sail 
is faatenedL 

Leeches of a Sail. The borders or 
edges of a sail, which are either sloping or 
perpendieular. Those of the square Mils, 
that is the sails whose top and bottom are 
parallel to the deck, or at right angles with 
the mast, are denominated from the ship's 
side; as the starboard leech of the main- 
sail, the lee leech of the fore top- sail ; but 
the sails, which are fixed obliquely on their 
masts, have their leeches namied from their 
situation with respect to the ship's length, 
as the fore leech of the mizen, the after leech 
of the jib, &e. 

Leefangb. a bar of iron fiuitened at its 
extremities to the deck, and upon which the 
sheets of some fore and aft sails traverse 
when tacking, particularly the fore-sail of a 
sloop, hoy, and cutter. 

Leb Gaob, implies further from the point 
whence the wind blows than another vessel. 

Leb Lurches. The sudden and violent 
rolls which a ship makes to the leeward in a 
high sea, particularly when a large wave 
strikes her on the weather side. 

Leb or Leeward. An epithet liaed by 
seamen to distinguish that part of the hemis- 
phere to which the wind is directed, from 
the other part whence it arises, which latter 
is accordingly called to windwards This 
expression is chiefly used when the wind 
crosses a ship's course, so that all on one 
side of her is called to windward, uid ail on 
the opposite to leeward, and hence under 
the lee, implies that portion of the water 
which is sheltered by the ship. Under the 
lee of the land, is to bring the ship so that 
all her sails may lie flat against the masts 
and shrouds, and that the wind may come 
right upon her broadside. 

Leb Shore. A ship is said to be on a lee 
shore when she is near the land, with the 
wind blowing right upon it. 

Leb Side. All that side of a ship or boat 
which is pressed down towards tlie water by 
the efibrt of the sails, as separated from tiie 
other half by a line dbrawn through the mid- 
dle of her length. Thus if a ship sail south- 
ward, with the wind at east, then is her 
starboard or right side the lee side, and the 
larboard or left the weather udie. 

Less. The sediment at the bottom of 
casks of wine, oil, &c. That of wins con- 
sists of a salt, called tartar or crude tartrate 
of potass. This purified forms the cream 
tartrate or cream oif tartar, and still farther 
manufactured, tartaric add. — %eo ArgoL 

Lbbward.—- See Lee, 

Lbbwat. The lateral motion of ashipto? 
the leeward of fan course, or thaaoglewiiidi' 
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the Ihw of her «■; mtket with the keel 
wheD she ie clMe-bealed. The cinie of lee- 
wif ii the Tiolence of the wind, and bMtJag 
of the i»te> Utenllf egainit the ihip in 
eonteqneDce, or the oblique directioo of 
cDrrenti. 

Leoact. Some parti(rDl(r thing or ipe. 
cific mm giien bf lut will end tntament , 
> tntuuentarr gift of ml property being 
culled in law a deiiie. Legacies are general 
meh u a gift of a •nin of money oat of the 
g;eneral ettate of a bankrupt ; or apedHc, at 
a gift of a particalar bink note or coin ; or 
Teeiduarj, » m gift of the reiidae of sn ea 
tate after other denandi are aatiatied. Gene 
nd legacie* are mbjept to abatement, if the 
eatale does not yield aoffident to pay all in 
rati, bnt Dot aptcial legacin ; bat the latter 
■re of no import when the pattiealar artide 
' ' ' >t in the possestion of thef ' ' 
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ceedingl J nnmerooa and vahiable, compniing 
all aort* of eommodttiea. except ol conru 
thoae of its own produce. The ihipping it 
generally amilt, not eieeeding 20 tou erni 
for the largeit Te««d«. Tbey cany one of 
the hUowlilg flaga : — 



the til 






obe 



>r taken awaj , and tbe legatee 
not entitled to another article, or to its Talne 
in lieu of it. Tbe mode of compelling eie 
cotora to pB7 a legacy it by bill of equity 
Tbe^ cannot be compelled to pay a legacy 
Bntil the eipiration of a year after the tei 
tator'a death, being allowed that period for 
■acertainiug and diacharging bia dehta ; and 
even if a legacy bat been paid the legatee 
maat refund, if It ahonid beneeeagaryfor the 
payment of crediCon who come in, although 
after the period above mentioned. The da 
tiet on legaciea are a» follow ; — Of tbe value 
of £29, or upwards, oot of pergonal estate 
or charged upon real ettate, &c,, and upon 
every ahare lit retidoe, if to a child or parent, 
or any lineal deecendaut or anceitor of tbe 
deceased £1 per cent. To a brother or sit- 
ter, or their deacCDdantt, ;^ per cent. To 
an uncle or annt, and their degcendsnta, 
£i per cent. To a great uncle or great 
annt, and their detcendants, £6. To any 
tither relation, or aoy stranger in blood. 
jCIO per dot. Legacy to btuhand or wife 
exempt. 

LB<3B0KHOBLtV0BNO. A City of l^acasy 
in Italy, with one of the best harbours in 
the Mediterranean. The commerce of all 
tbe aarronndlng conntriea, aa well aa the 
altengin ailk trade of Florence, Is carried on 
by Leghorn ; h is therefoi« a place of con- 
^derable trading importance, indeed the 
moat important aea-port of Italy. Itt ei- 
portiare similar tothose of Iheother Italian 
8tatet; namely, rav and maonfactured silks, 
oUtb oil, frmta, aumach, yalonia, wines, rags, 
brlmgtone, dieete, marble, argol, ancboviea, 
manna, juniper berries, hemp, [aVina, cork, 
&«. Legboni platting for straw hat* it the 
Sneat in the world, and large qnantltiea are 
imported into Britain. Beaidea the above, 
all the artldei of Ihe Letant trade, may be 
procured at Leghorn. Hie import* are ex- 




Accounts are pnneipally kept in p»il$ or 
dollars of 8 reali the pezze being divided 
into 20 toldi or 240 densn The lira ii 
another money of account, chiefly nied ia 
inferior traniactiont It is also dirided into 
20 goldi or 210 denari although the lira it 



worth n 



e than | o: 



•rth about 7id coaseqneTitly 
•orA 3( ia|il *erj neull. 



The lira is worth about 
tbe pezii II 

The lb used for the precioaa i 

for alt merchandue ^5210 Engliah graiu. 
Hence 100 lbs of Leghorn are equal to 
74 SSiaioirdnpoiae hot it it uaual to reckon 
100 lbs. Leghorn^;; Iba. avoir. 100 Lif- 
hom tbg. make a quintal, 150 Iha. acanttn) 
geuerally, thongh this varies mncb for pelli- 
cular articles. A rattolo ia 3 lbs. Cora ii 
sold by the mccd or sack of 2(1739 Win- 
chester bntbelg. Tbe liquid meaenreitthe 
iarilt of 12 English gallons, with ita tnb- 
divigiont. The long meamn; ia the brtcctO' 
22'9S English iuchea, and the cuina of 1 
bracci — 92 inches. The following barge or 
riiOT boat la commim abont Iieghoni. 



Lbmohs. (XtMOoenGer. XtntoeiunD*. 
ZffflOfu Fr. lAmoni Ital. I/imoei For. !><- 
moiiesSp,) Thelemontree, (CTfriMfrmomiw) 
waa originally brought from the tropical parli 
of Aaia, bnt is now caltivated very eitensirelT 
in the south of Europe, especially in Sicily, 
and tjie fruit forms aa important article of 
commerce. It is of the same family aa tbe 
orange, citron and shaddock ; itt itatare >• 
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that of a large ibrnb or Hmall tree: the 
Invei ant oibI, pointed, twice ai long as 
broad, aod like those at the other species 
contain icattered gUnda, which are filled with 
a lolatile ail. The shape of the fruit U ob- 
long, the juice acid and agreeable, containing 
more citric add and leas sugar than that of 
the orange. Itiathe principal source whence 
citric acid is obtained. Both the jmce and 
the acid prndnced rrom it are cooling, re- 
(rtiUng and agreeable, and eateemed st an 
sntidota sgainat the sea acnrvy. Thejare also 
Bsed bf the calico printer to discharge certain 
colors. The rind coutaini a ver; fragrant 
and agreeable oil, accompioied by a grateful 
bitter. Itisusedinmanfstonuchietincturea, 
fsi preaerres and liquenrg, and in perfiunerr. 
For these pnrpoaea and for the making of 
lemonade, Umooa are largely imported into 
ttiii country. The best are brought from 
Spain, but various qualities are brooghC also 
(ram Italy, Portugal, Sicily, IheAiorei, lus. 
For the duty, see Orangtt. 




Ltmoa TrM — Cilnu Umoatim. 
liCTTBBi or AtTOKNRT OB PoWIB 

ATToaHKT. A document by which a party 
{ires another named therein power to ' 
certain lawfol acta in hii itead, the party 
aathorised being called his sttomey. Such 
>a to tnosfer stock, receive dividends, collect 
rents, &c. A common letter of attorney given 
fat the conTeuience only of the granter is re. 
Tokable, but if given as a security for money 
sdvsnced, or remoneiation for servicea re- 
ceived, such a letter cannot be revoked. A 
person acting nnder a power of attorney, 
mnst do ao in the name of his principal and 
not in bia own name. A letter, untcaa given 
SI an assignment, falls at the death of the 
principal. 

Lettib or CaKDiT. A letter written by 
one merchant, banker or correspondent to 
another, requesting him to credit (he bearer 
or athird perton named with a mun of money, 
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or an amount of goods, certain or uncertain. 
Sucb a letter is geoeraUy given by bankers 
to their cuatomera, to enable them to meet 
incidental payoientB in travelling or trans- 
Bcting business at a placs distant from that 
in which the banking-house where they keep 
cash is aituated. A letter of credit ought to 
contain several psrticulaii of the person who 
is to receive the money, &c., such as liis 
aignsture, description of his personal appear* 
ance, &c., leit the letter of credit ehovld fall 
into improper hands. The granting of soch 
a letter is generslly announced by post or 
other public conveyance, previous to the ap< 
pearaace of the parly claimiiig. A regular 
receipt, or at any rate a check should bs 
taken, whenever any money is paid under 
auch a document, as a voucher to the granter 
of the letter that such has been duly paid. 
The usual entries and accounta are all tliat 
are necessary in the caae of credit for goods, 
the latter being intended as a guarantee fbr 
the payment (S those gooda when the otusL 
mercantile time of payment arrives. 

LaXTBa. at Licenck. An instrument bj 
which creditors allow a party, who haa failed 
in his trade, time for payment of debta, and 
arrangement of his affsira. 

liBrTBB or MABani. A commisiiaa 
granted in timn of war to a private peraoo 
commanding a vessel to craiae at sea, and 
make prize of the enemy's ships and mer- 
chandize. The ship lo commissioned is also 
called by the same name. Letters of marque 
have two advantages. First, — They sDthoriie 
private vessels to fight with enemies without 
becomlDg liable to a cliai^ of piracy, and 
second, they preserve to the owners, ofGcers 
and crens, die prizes msde by privateers, 
which would otherwise fall to the crown. 

Lettebb Fatrkt OB Lettebs Ovkrt. 
In law, are letters of the queen, open, but 
lesled St the bottom with the grest seal of 
England, conferring some privilege, whereby 
a party ia enabled to do or enjoy that which 
odierwise he could not. Such are Uttera 
patent to make denltens, to protect inven- 
tions, &c.— See Patenl. 

Levant. A term applied in a general 
sense to the countries on the eastern coast 
of the Mediterranean sea, and the adjoining 
islands. In a more restricted sense, it means 
the countries on the Asiatic coasts from 
Constantinople to Alexandria in Egypt. This 
Levant Proper is under the dominion of 
Turkey, has a very ^wann climate, many 
mountains, and very fertile plains, and is 
inhabited by Turks, Armenians and Greeks. 
The staples are grain, rice, tobacco, olives, 
cotton, silk, Angola goat's hair, safflower, 
and some minerah. The Levant coffee, as.it 
is called, does not grow in the Levant, but 
in Arabii, and has this name becaose it ia 
eiporled from the ports of the Levant. 
30 
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LarAirrai. ■ A bmm (in 
wind Of, VtB McdlUriMMui. 

LKTiHtiNK. 'A>toat,«lof»«>ae,twiUe(), 
•HkM Uiic BOW Uitle Ma4. 

■hih Mlled aba .Cax*. Tie «ubbm« 
Mppar osia in Chini, witk > sqiun hide in 
the middle, and an Intcription on OQ* (ida. 
Tba copper w.ill«rtdwkk litd, a^ Ute coin 
(vbick i» lul] ii i»rT hrUUe. Ten Ui naln 
• caadanoa, 1 00« Mwi, UMW • liani or Ulai 



lVt 



' bBMAv, L'EhB'I«dn,.£punh, fad lt«lMB 
nMse^'A pa«ind'>m «e%Ut: ^M ■ Sptwiili 
A<m«rt(a"afataDt)tM7ias in iiitrntft pro. 



Mif bdl^.Aardtn-bjiileed.' Liq««M»wiRr 
b» pfiialei-ot-'fiablic; A'p>4rst« litMnoe u 
ffithud bjonif MMdoal ta aMther. M for 
exBot^i iriiM>'B''nnn perntiO uiolhec.i to 
fc M p M« ^»-lM»gTWiaJii if «liii»BM>nti party 
aboMfcteblMnnMion.bj doinc> wMon ia« 
^ry, or Mhtnribai'hlf ii Btrwa M ttr nabttiti- 
•laDdiar"t>ta ptnniuian.jot; Uiwim fiutaj 
UBj'>)ie«iiae»a(.ki( l<ind-«M •/ i1h>>«MW 



|^ru>ltd''bf*iAltfii , , __, ,__ 

aMOtm of ,g OT w nd i)iilt-tiw dtrincwtaja mM, 
■tad OrigMtMnptertaia teik* uO-profditopM. 
KaprtBcipAiOf'iAMe ate tM lbUew»»^ 



aadUBSfidedot iiilDM,.|piritl« bar, niilto, 
ai^«i'Uftanoii.Mr«dn5ise«ri«>,'&<:., .Tlie 
naMtagrrf gia*. aoit..»i»j»tt,Hnes.r,.*«j. 
IMtaon tMalMnMcpiiMdi-fbf cMDna-kiaih 
aFipakigb >bM«ej>l^cgtM.Mnk. wdm-'ifce^Mt 
to pnrent nmiggliTig. ilrietncMAre' 4iti 
BiMiSd •by xone faiiBertltiM/ wd idnr bf 
l*aiapB>bpa aiki] 'lBoiapt»y;fc» tbe ptaMUe 



'■ Llim)«'T4 TClird a ihipM kw CMirtt, 

bonnUnuit eahb other vilh.iun'IrlaB etpul 
tHatf aill render di tbip- almm itotfalnary 
'witti.rttpBci-to/Iirr l>«ipasike.-a«^ea, ii 
<Mled lalfcAi.arA /UfijF, anltheiapqn- 
tiini"'tliU«<M aitoig* tbe nil*, ii tdbd 
.ftn'iipftV'terrlo. 

' 'tlxiN. >lal«w, ligniiea the tig^t «hiefa;« 
gredtoi rjfaig-itA retain tba property-^ of -k» 
drtilw: UDtili tha'deU liai tiem pud," and 
fimtkM-ons^ tba'TUf Uw inManca Id 
wUch-a'partf is lUtnui Uf\t m it wen 
tli« UV'^bbii cnm hindi. Lieni ar« ntfaer 
generttor'yaTtlcular. A general lien it the I 



tijlit to retain a tliiiij; fur e gBiicrsl l»l>ncc 
of accDiiatB, aad not for tlbo^t; dc^BndK only 
tbidi ariie in reaiiect of the thiag obtaineS. 
Thi« Mirt of lien ie said not to be legal uiileu 
h; penniuion, of the onner. A putictiltr 
lien, ind. which is legal, ij> a ri^ht ta rebun 
R thiuj nlien the claim agaiTi^t the ornirr of 
U ariets uut of Uie tUiiig retajney itself ; if 

tirni«r iota a eaat, the tuilor i( aBoned it> 
rclain tbe dpth until t« ia pjiid for his libof 
ill luikin^g ii up, »a also a atage-coacbmin, 
it' his passenger refuse lo paj ibc fare, any 
rfUin Bome paicei nr other Diatter belonging 
to him, until SQch la paid. A tumpil^i'man 
bai tbe lame aurt of Tien tsi big toll, lUila 
carrier for the cocriaee of the goodi he 
tmntports, bat in all cases it has been held 

turnpike maa nould liol be jm;tiGed in re- 
taining a InaJ of good, fur a trifling toll, tt* 
lien mnit also spglj^^lhto the partkalir 
traoaaction irhea aetiinea; t^i a^.cairiei 
moat not detain giH^ /or praviottt iffini doe 
|iit«f a linple.cootnct 
debt cannot b(t reccjmred 'ibf aetien after ni 
feara have^^paed pjiice th%iacarriiig of it. 
ij be htuned J - ■ - - 







which preienta ita ainkii^! '&iHt Ma'loltSM 

*!t(l'Jfeft*,](*a'fin'<lf*#iiSrr'i*H*-*'e- 

BfliW'rWeiW Kheir'TrtiojWttiy 'n*rfil«M 
i^i imi tort. ^(JlntettticMtitJrtiMVWB 



.Bcdn'.'^i'ATlittlWBMrfncB'wAH]. 
ImetiaHtS'Vu^lnf'k^'^tlHoif-fallHi 
id ti'tereiit Uid'WJM'Mnll^"'fw 

" ■■■ ftfttaii- 



"tH*aHe* 

Waltt Wd literent 

(■(frkii naW'By »y._ , 

teriiillM:— Ba«m'-b*m^of' A"iiTtf' 

«U6y«:< 1Wi7-ktii,"MVe8'Uiei{;qf^iH#,"t«te 
Taimiid'^tthiI"fii<)'^eKk HfW^'piMlhij 

while the bu ia void of iW. flH Wk'VdlUlM 
')ittH:!;'tfielf«r1il't» Wtrfn^hi uMP'tll^W>^ 

W'f%.^,'atti|:'lt->iJ'HfodMt4MK««'«Ma 

'BHtitti-d^fa''V^^itfihi(dW(F,^tW MpM«tw 
' b& ' Ky HA^rii W 'MifiiMtlA Md 
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«f tbe jv.noD wearing it x omfortablr abore 

Wider ttie arin^.' It may;ii^ before,' be eifli^ 

fied OQ. orir niaaij*WitUnfsln[i.;B', Is Jfc 
OiC wearer steiia iiitu It. - ■ T 

Another lirf-baoV. tliE iiiv.'iLtiiiii'orUei4. 
Cook', R.N.; (urthe nssiscsm-c cifpemWh 
wLo'wajftrt ovetboarj at (,i^l]i, la itlen'Ui 
tliefoUuwingcut :— ItcoiiMsr-Li mdcbpTi* 
bilii A, B, cjn^vctcil tij^fllirr i>v B wDCrdtfl 
rnU, Badlit:U>^en't]]e b^Lb la .1 iHSPe Mifcti 
huijawiih ii brillUiiC light aiil -. strong* 
fire that Ihe wasbing or 1),' -iS' dUUiOt 
CitinguMi it'. TliU can be Ij^lKudiQd let 
d|)ni fruni 3' Ehi|> in icii iifcju'l-., ;iiid hlling 
■mac the drov/ning man, iint o.il^ U s ^ark 
far him to rfiii^h, hiit :,( aullii u nt budyamj 
to aualaiu him above n-aier iiTjtil ;i \iaat'iika 
arrive, \o tli'e amiae of whii-li it it 'tUa\ 
ture bpacnn. The macbin.! 1. ■>. WeJgStW 
baloo as to.ataad r— •■ -- *' -.-':'-■■' 




'V%„..,.,. h,!.,,,-,., ■„ „-,,. „ ,.,, p , 

■9«I*f^fl»fft't.MPBtWJ5W.ui enBflvbirf<i, 
*n<o*o.'^HBP"f: (jlw.ji^ljhlpf .it,w^n!9,»i 

WMiFBW"* 'V"^' ■'JfWft and genejaliy 
""•Hrtml^fWWf W't.«»pI»J=^'V> carry 

fj*^ W-i^lHWed of lier,4Wrjit or, ai^jp. , . 




A vkne U^Mer u SUMl^th a deck, 1 

movcablB thrciii|^Mt -Ittf wkDle la^thf-'lo 
MWr'trrer'tteae mtratAiMlUKB Wblofa would 
Be injured bf-Xhe 'MMhaivW aUoiU'pnHBt 
pilh^.. ■■- ..;,,.-.i,. :..:. ..,„.:,.„ ,. 
' LioMTBOBSBi' AtciificvbonitnipMiM^ 
tfawaooaat, wbiM-a Jlght bi Blw«a«l nl^ 
fbr tbs diracCioBof m«*ia«r«l' 'Atti-objeM lof 
the greatflat importance in the cstabU^mttbt 
of tigbtboiues U lo TBl^'tiie appcumMOKif Jtha 
d;a'ereMIigli[g,i 












;er tb««artM 

^ Ajm4 tlies . 
purpose are the foUoniDg : — 1, The-tettr- 
pDiltHB'of-cobmd «bidUtbefar«.tli« ledra 
MredMctMir** M<»gike'ai piHiooItt «■!« 
M'(lM'ltgfati(ired'la>tbT''aaly>itolDT'-tlilt(e«i 
4e''«Wd;: aB^tlmdA (ifiaii;<ii)t^r'iMli)n Ma 
l^tutd ,H(iM«erti' Uolmiidk lightly l2j>Xt9 
<ima oriWDluUm^ (n<>lticae*gtb'of:<tiMriiDt. 
ItlW b«t#et)D.tli)i wcitauhi tfi^eHSMft^if 
tke^UgMf- Uili Ii llieimiif:iDm4«-t riklU* 
^MdnglighiitwduBniuli'caani.' 3«.'A 
«ttlli«4lj^l ttWtil>o.Mglif ojlwhinlu'll* 
aluroiM SaikevuA 'ScUpuai.anxBtd.aack 
otlMrwNrapidlr MtvgiraAaiiipewaMW'of 
*■• wMwialliai'Bf- biiiltua. ■oiniiHaiioM. .1^4. 
-AvttHnnltt<ii»'iliBbtV' wUih' comriataxi^ia 
ftMd*'li|kti'wfaldk £ siiddaaljiiB%sed,j^d 
«MM> i'Hat«d.taMrTal.:aBradri*til|drANla% 
.lllWat>|X***nNiot IbUitJgbftilBin^iTyrdHt. 

TW'UbmitkM of'-« daAldlightii^sl>th.>iia- 
.ailM«<i «thi(ildl*tiDctiDav'. A>t, gkB-'oAi KgUt 

.^tlnakm«'MriadaU(-plM^l'<BB-onB)i%lw 
.ftU)te,.'Bid tkti«^eE<»d<i< Swnetiriti^itlBai 
il^ta (^.iMenMip.ta idiitingaub'ttelB» 
-tmntct^ta Jiarti«BTs. iSmi ,.(I11|| taqKaUa*- 
-ycMeiof rapporliiig. a 'laodiiflU iniiOnCt 
BriHtOte about' ;£aOO, andAat'oriM^B^itiB 
UChtAoBtieiaOO. .. .^>.'ii- „rwii:( .^f 
V LMMDM \-tT» OK GeACUCfU .iWjonp. 
41l<ailieaT7 aad bMAfVOiid t» iabi|pps4' rB*ll> 
Cuba, Jamaica, St. Dominga, .i.aoA.iNMi 
fV(i<idBDiiebdatidi,.iii.lDgB£rtiEii-j3t'.td 36 
ioctieadiaBeter...' When. Jrat cub j«..i»SB(>ft 
aD(t eaiilf mirlied^ liat. iL becameunuult 
(uniar-iif eopouire'ta tiicaiiV' ThurooAii 
crow ginnsdr-cawnd vitli «. iMieqthijrfkiii 
■ap.|lilui bos WDodv almoM ,ai bard Mlllfae 
burt wood,i'Whicb isieaf a dall ibtDwnidi 
green, and containe a large quoUtF'^f 'l^ 
gaoL gnajicum, .whiah^la Ktraiied'^&KLtbe 
{■rpos^ of 'Vedioiimi. .1 Ugnuhii.iilnTic 
icb mfd in- madunaiy foairoUdlh pnaMSi 
lUirpatlea and mMtws, ibeuea iid'lhip^ 
bkMlis, akHUe b^avMiA ■'..gmt.TarietrvC 
etfaer wotkt Fequinng'kBnl*«ai«id stnngtb. 
■ affte ■■■ 
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fibroiU' ftnwtor^ oC it is Tory 'iwiowlcablft t 
iht^ fibres cross e«c|> other jpmetime^ «( M 
angle i» ^liqp»< ^f ^0:djfg^wa jfith\t3m' wim 
aa if aiie.j^onp •f jtWappnvl Wj^v^ ikhhuI . 
to 1^ risbjt, tmd «M;ti»er.iMi ^^4eCt,.iMd ao 
oi^ k«t iwitbput .«my Jippfraot rnff^KK)'* 
The ifood^ hwrdlj bf) jfplit ; ili \$.t^ef(xni 

mm y^M9 ftJUr^ pr^poj^iQO'oCsapjvpQd^ 



pipoea of $ or 10 ^nche^ 4i(imfltQr gaming ^ pUoilioiLis initio 'tniiAttfiicttare Qi^tooitai>aBk 



/•f«f» .liflM Is irl)|te,tDM9 infwllle^ bigUy' 
ImpiwNii^ iivbeaib^Mfcq[iaEiiM3^iid«twca^ 
aadof itiiipadftts gravitir''.af .*btoiiti£ii5.ii It 
reqificeaifor ' mAttaoniiSBt -tinieefiiftiwaie^itr 
watcri Biidiia«9oiBijwbiit vHOtaflohiblteiBnepiA 
than in botwafeen . Bot^w^di aajtbiarBotetimi^ 
iB« lt,«ct«!fMifrerAaiir.flU(aii»ft.«DoA.Tq^ 
coWrsij aadf .battft^acm^ ittate-it/Wpo Uniea 
c«Hed ao alkbUn^/Mrtih.r^Xhe^uMS of liinft 
twftrf iitattfov, i site inoat;tiBporMi^«iN' ■ 



cpiffX b«»ft woo4 ^^^ m^ vkiipl(#ir^;hiM» a 

bDoqw -jWdle, ■ Tbfra^.ar^- (two. 'Sjpef^pti 

iLii^B^ 9pt Liifjufh Ho^«^', Jin mfHT"' 
ehfknt sbios^ro :aqpa^bok8i<m><J^ri9Ufb.tb« 
lowffr pwiof thp. floor ^imb«rs» ve^^^ffiiritbe 
keel/forming a channel for water, m^ -oomt 

mifit^>l»% vi|bith«.|^aqiip iwaUj thnoogbont 
thfl ,vl«>la I^ngtb 4^ tbe flow- . J^imkfff ^9«n(lr, 
t^Aborf; bftfu'di' Qr.«9!Ters<ft»iff t^Q Mo^r 
bq^esr. I^m^rropfii .8'Jong.«o|W freqnw^^ly 
retsAnedia tbe luabem In ^irder-lioieleaii. tbetn 
wbenfoj^li b^y 4fwi9^ th«,irppfi:from-o^ to 
a!|pther]of tbo ]p^^, aU lAcfig: the fr^eimli 
8f!9C9 , btPffitb, . : ca^ei IthQi, fim^.^ fimfi&ff* 
Vigi qi Iroa or lea4 asopfbw pl9ijQ94.ii» t;bi(l 
part oC. chf. f«984^ 198 ..'bftUas^ pfiM ^ 40 ^*^ftt{( 
C9fieljimf^i^l^S^u.i. jis ...1. 
jUiAtAf ;Oie;jqapHal, ftf. t^^jfl^p^bMc /of. 

P^irq, 8i^t»)fimtbe^«mr Rijnftj*: ftlioiiii A4> 

nii§»i/rowtbft,PfOlfiff>XV?P/i».«jjfiik 71?':IU 
W, lat 1^° 3rS«^. F^fwOftlipn ja»nt:BQ<0(«fc 
inbikb4t4^9^ .Ij|s:{^}ft i^ G«#iA# iwbu^.U^ft. 
aW^.^ m^9»Qir:r Tbi9«zf«r^ from Lbm 

cc^yan iea^b<«*> >0Ofip» • . j|(^ult!« baffle, i ^ou 



0t^^:ein9ti)Bi&rj)»si4blfaigU>tiai^{id:]iiQd alqo: 
e»tiiiaiTtilyv|ia \a ^<<K for^Utet^.ittd^rati'^t 
nH^f>wa for'Qcddjdayvybuidsi).! Sita.dMiihiflBl! 
solto : are Tfery .blUMf tfai^ tber4;bifif ;>of; tbno . 

H»idbti«iB xi$ei m ihe Arte al**'4^««blovUl9iiii^ 
lime <o« t^caobins petkdcff , and IbfrtaulpbtthB. 
of^rlinie or pl&ateM pf Fari*. Thefe are inod 
fiaesl rttitnetiotn'on tbecon^egrtaceiof Jib»l': 
iLuft»» ^be fruit a^,«idltd^ is a Iqiecia^ioto 
a irBrie)9!'«£l^(thft)loteig^/iiem»«7}(6m<lofbf«^ 
di^/ai^ vbidfcjgp-ons isi««lHindiilcft iffcMDttia£ 
tb«.W«at«lndia JaUnd^ alsorAobaairiorplMBfr' 
intiM sbntbiO^&idopeiW thix>ugbau^UiBk' 
It 9t». 8iiHdfei)i4:l«Aitbe,iedaomo^fatbia.'9iiry 
tub sfciAi iif «>ferigbttitcH<Qft colanflrbqot&riiiffi 
Itis iiffdwff^«nerB;arcBsta(bia3aBidi«ciditha|ftt^ 
lemony arbidb iiD iniicb>iifeattbbleajiQiflaTDi<^ 
Tbtfj ^Vieiifttft^]uidflBjb> ifttd ^iai cx^Boaaa^i i^c 
tbffimaking ofiditjoaieMn^ alid oftho^jidpoBtiik' 
Lii»e i|ai(sii» iniMyrtedleoid t^b^KMtlndiai. 
&Q^«. the dlBty Apmu ^otbiift ^ithA^t^OtAi 
Tbflilwilabgi^'irft'gaakttq-kflpflHiMmflf^ 

.LtMBjTa^, 0aUcd^daiiiiZiitfaiBiiiirAii^>^ 
i8ul8#/ibrtt&«peclaB»4bte^modttofi «biobgMe 
bMdi iadisOBfoaiHUtd^Jiik^rthonMrtlitittkeati. 
Species are 7Y/ia eurcptsaf T. pam^oUBmii 
Ti^ffkond^oUti^ aUitrcc6> o€i>lac|^ sBse/iiid 



Tb0 impOiAii »rej(9bk^..tilM>8e*«li.w0oUBQh< CQataM>b 'tbnnghoo^^^iiacqKb O^iMidif 



aB4 eot0Qf^ufffi«9Njlibacrdvaielr0mi£Q|^bHkdi 
Silkf,! brawdy.aDd TTki&iiro«i Spain .ind/ 
FDa«p^. $^ock.;fi^/from:tbe.'UnitQd StetfSj' 
Ind^o '{roiA.^toi^p.,,. Pii(ra|piaqr<'ilM''^ronx> 
Paragliiill, Apipfs^^qftiekfitWer^fi^.is jTiflabw 

brongblj fitpmi£ftt«fy(i%QiL i Tbe officiid ralle 
of '^ d^f rent / lurtiolasi oCi Britiiib gtrodnoc^ 
a«d uvmnlac^erozpairl&d tb^^rO; amonato 
ai^xmaUy talahmt !ig(^H^OAOi,> osfilasiro «f ' 
coj^ial produQo^ > Tbe impoHs dft Mit eaeebd 
a»ii|teei«fib: ps^ of tbis snm* > Tbe'<ttioiwy() 
weigbt»^dy itwasnnep 4rie^tilM»8e^*,$pi^ik,.N >^ 
IiiKiei Tbi»ivefy luafiil earths ^iS')9btl«sl^dJ 
by ezpoaing^halk and oliier imdvoCiitnieMr 
stone) fQD oarbonates ^i lim*kf to a rei^iieiiAr an> 
opeitalioii.seQ^idly conducted in -kites; '09ft4. 
stitnotttd Uix the ipuri^oae, • The o«tbonk> jtdd 
is tbuji ^xrp^L^dr aoid. line, more orlese pnaev 
aocordingto ^e original qiialltyoCitbe Umof* 
8t<me remakis. In this state it' id called gwtkt* 
lime; when sprinkled with walier. It beoomest 
Tery hot, 9»A t>ecainblee down suto &/ drf 
powder, called slacked Hwie or Updroie- qf 



vemsKs^itaiar^isfinc^flsdjd»aeun fbiatiafaif^' 
andii«(hckiMpBapcrlyijaM8bnad,iiykiii mobMibie' 
toispiibieniwMrp.j iltdviuittr^ Q&.if^B aflfoAi 
aai ddal,dian4 ib) wmAqtii^M c«wteitttnbi«& 
piwipfafiBB, i (faanpSdAdiditbbr slmsiofliiMtaBfe^ 

vofM^i nasd, ifnr>iAfaniouttiBq;iib(lifr48ilfo^^ <>i>^ ' 
iri^a^ahde-ffiahais, ,|^iEk4:)ai<it ijpedniit dfa» 
orfUiar tbeJintfbiflba][iyidini!eoxi>ftf jOffifirftin^ ' 
or/ii^nre itsued^.-iulbjtntoidamrpiriitfai]^ 
t[1&bkvoeddutt.iBaaitit^ heeibiiiitttlfcaidigpaait^ 
^vteniiufQr 1^^fi{amfliidf iJiB imatljapiiMiedi 
cbbhsi ipBLfidjvill&(|iiiotb€pt4ii(kpeaiijLfcc»ri[iiifl, 

ita:ja«eta^a» -efi iffitture *jisd^ fiwadqaai feopi 
kaatsi'i.'' ,. • ' i ''.' .lyv • •««: ill .:'.i<^ ' 
-LnffBAditDK -00 .<ACTi«iffiBi>blB]&i penedi' 
btyopdi wUsh personal laotipuiafi iteaqpass at < 
dbbV dn iample cdntvBCi^i I cannot die .broiight ! 

i&d'efined'byj Idle «tahitb'/2ik. JAIlKb-J^l^^f^ 
ci^edl)tfa« siatetQ)ofi .limitatioBs; • • -By itiiiflit' 
ia> "tenaeted that -^bp- >miuti i be, > aaaitneafled 
wLfchurniiz jwars^ afberitbe mnitejef addaa^! 
tndi tbe exdcjption o^ aiitiottBi<if>pettanlW< 
menace- and fadise iaoprisenfimi^ nAicb 



utt^ 



UN 



'; 
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Oh thee pfertofJ4h>(dei^af. - :p0fialv«clioi^i»lbv ^ 

MdA df ew>''8trtlbd8,'idOMsiailiUl^V M^fir^kllt^ 
fiB^^ititaefra«:^eoin»ciAied,«i«p)dtod'it«r'^#B 
stsuideiioordgc ^i ;At4>0«e4iMftM^li»e4BiiMiAili< 

small) stvaikdf' '^of < ' linft' ikttinttsd. ^ > It i8^uf^ 
wxihJtlwdfiepjBfeaiead^ (Site i^eui^) Afme^ 
lms.is{k%mm tofemtldA ftq i|0tt<e>;^M8ftiB 40 
hanl 4ip tfa0(1Qiro«t>«Ad^^ttttk' lffBi» ctf^ih^ 
migen, 'thatitfapymay^i^tiohafe tiiis^lee ^id«' 
of Hunwif^j aiX jUkinf^ linel a^'.parti»ttUr 
kind ofi libe; getienLtty i;^dd for ti^iqg'^'^i A ^ 
AlDi#'lnieqia3ttito'aittout -aO'tfttbodifl long/V 
vrittb'iifrioKdiwith. tUb^'lteid hl'Tfl^otm^gii 
BnU^x'tidB^ . (the Muuo'^of icity stdBXl?. t^^. 
let dDnn dlrtro^ia-toj), «i« bud <up ibtne lig^O ! 
bt^OiyittMid;' )li(^ ^iie;:^S0eXi/k:)'i iA^ 

be drairnmp.iti* tire* line; «tid tto Uatii « |il6oe 
init geaefal{B»v!iil leagagetiieot^'iiiamely' ft-atti'l 
l^eCD-64.gtinK A ijoii/fX^ ^liiie una TOpis 
fixed'tidcteibMally to> tke sqiqare «ifl, >)}£ati^ 
ciihifly.tbditaidii and fotv cwnrseffJof a^ fifaip; 
iateoitfe^ttiaiiajltnesther, for^reedng'Oif'ininriin^ 
them more conveniently. Tarred line* tfn2 
tpAite' line^-ar^i Jlistiiigaahed }fyi tlie 'fatttir 
being ioriti tiatiirfed'stafiey «s'iv^en ;.%liMe 
the '.larred' tine- has been dipped iur tlmt 
niitornli '.'."' " — .' ^ 

' biNcz^ (farinln Chn LffutomtlVfm^^T^le 
fVi 'TVfo ilal. Idema Sp. Polotiso Rwa.) 
A dotii Qf TS17 extfanaiTe itsiv made tif . ilsi.? . 
Insdoiiiiitian llntei the tJireadB'cron^adi btfabnJE 
at light angleg'; if ftgnm.ire wmrvnia it, it 
\9t^eAidmiuuk^ The fiipta» of ^ooda which f 
conifi onder .the .danoikjmtipti.bf ifXlei£(ja«B 
tabtffiddthat^fibdh and daiiiasfa^^'>camblie^ 
bnm^i aUrting^ 'aheetiai^, tmrfdav- SHeakH^ 
Oiiia1nBigii,lSkc. Tkeithicf>omxiMa8iitwbi6h 
linebaam n^viafiMEtiiredbre^idliaiia^GenmBiyy 
Sldfczerlaiid^'Platiden^ H6ttxnd, fiebiland and I 
Ifdandir LFttRA tiie %ttisr.plaeely ixrindsnae 
q9antfties4u;erni|i^alljr'ihipped tot SShiglaiidv 
paaticnl^rljrahirtiii^ydadiafik liiidn^iaidta!vel*-i 
hngDoT wmptna^ ^foMty; She beavtyof &ie&! 
consista in the evenness of the thready itah 
fibeam fmflf density; The iaat ofrdieae qnafi- 
tiaa ian^nDfftiiner prodtleed by subjectiiig: it 
tdftdikra, so Hmt linen with a roond liireaid' 
is i^^efented to diat 'idiich is flattened. The 
wlrpMDr woof is not nnfrequently made df 
cdtUitt -thread, which rendears the tiloth less- 
dniablsF; snob is named utium* Govam-^ 
mefttr^ocumenu do not enable, us iit the^' 
proaenl >dtegr to aacstlain< any >thin^. (HlcBi^>tbe 



r«l amemt''of'Unffin teatol^aethfed'itt the 
U0it0d< Kft^oTxiK The lieaf^^ ap^'roaeh to 
thte aVerege' vakie'of f^e w)folcft|Uantft^ mav» 
ndlMtiMped'yearhf is £7yi<K^,090^. The total 
nttWbetr of '^erso»S'«nEipl6yed b^g l^OOO. 
Th«^d«(ty<npon finttes imlj^/orted is asioilbws^ 
-^laii^ ISaen 5f . the ipieee, borde^edhatidkef^ 
chMW tfae^^ same. C^tmbt^os'and' F^n^ townil, 
thfpilMefelot eieeeding 9 yavdsin length, and 
f -ywd fn«breadti&, and! slo in*)»l«por^n for any 
g«Mtif'4)¥le8B'qatthtity/^.>i>^ fiiece. Lawns 
o^ any other aert not Q^tiok'fbr eveiry £\^ 
valfte, ^\b, ' DaiAaska \6i, the sqwe yard', 
difiliabk«aii^ 6<iP ^lafn iikwtta- atad di^i^a 
n^ <dtfaet>wise eiMifaaeratdJd ' or' 'ddsctibed, and 
whether checkered or stripec^wilh dyed yarn 
or Ho^ ktr eye#y £1 00 valito/ £lb duty. Sail- 
ck^hW'ttl(<ndftU:tVFfeai of' linen 15 p&f cent. 
Liiieni'threald 10 pe^ cent*. ' Raw Hnen ? yhrii' 
l*;'perle^t. ' -••- ">^ - ■ •' ■'*■ . -'«■ ' 
*iiW?«Briii'AibD LiNSteED CWi;.-^— See /»Yo*'.' 
Li^irkim. A pakEtabl^ Sj^i^ttlbns drink, 
isom^k^d (^ Water^ aKsohOl, e^^r, addvomei 
afdaa^io 'ln(\l8io&V'^'<BXtrabted fH:>m' fruits, 
^e«id«V &d« The gt«at diffba^hoe ift the'qftiaK^ 
ti«A <9f the 'different M^tteiiTS' Is ewilig prini- 
cipidty to the ^^eretit pmpbrtibn^*of sa^r' 
anc^aleohol m thenfe Th^Pfenehlfiiitiilgnislk 
thrdd (Qualities; the find lire^ ih« i^tttafhs ^ 
8iifi^e4iq^le«r8i iA'wyEib'th«Pli«ilgar,'the aU. 
Cohol, and the aromatfe^ BUbsttoee' are fA 
sihall <[|^tttltitiet( ; slieh ' ^rd ' the anise 'water, 
ti6^auvthe apHooi, eheif^y ttatafiesi awc^; The 
8eoond are the oHsOr y^ntf'liqoeiM,' withWre 
wMiMtit and S|)MWub mtttter; <ab the 
anisette, eura^o, &c., Which are those 'eoih<- 
m«iily found in the caf^s! The iSiird ar& the 
crBaM9 or supertibeiliqaebrs^'kudh' aa-rosog- ' 
lio, ^maraschino, Dbnttfid>-water| CcC' Th4 
same ayoioatie imfaaibit ttay'theNfore^'gh^e 
its-iMAQier tO'liqtiears of -diffM^tit qualities Itt 
whitth tfa« maceifftilS' are iho samey but ii» 
propi«»tldbis 'dilfer^t < ( - ^ns one proportlisiEi 
ofinngrediecrt gives ieau-d^^yea6^- anothSeir 
cn6Biv»-cle.noyeau; ' TNe 'duty ' apon liqasura 
is if ironk Brillsfarp«s6eMioh8 99, ^gsfidif* 
'LmiioBicfi. A genus of leguttiuouifl ]^lim<sv' 
contaitiiitg eiglit bptsdes ;■ tbiey bate' 'pinnated 
leanroBv and small I^Itt^, violet 01^ < whilo 
flowers, which arif disposed inbeadsor tp^W, 
and ore fsmat'kable ibr (^ sweenbess of -t^ 
roots. The i common -liqaovidfii/ < ^G^ieeWiii ' 
fflabrUf) frrtws wHd iti>thfe^sdu!th of -En^dpei 
and is ettltivated in maaypartir ctf Btitaih, 
partidnlariy near MltclkBa,/>in ISorrey, fot '■ 
the sake of the root^ which 'i8>mAdiut»ed< iitf 
pharmaey, and forms a>ea)iside»able>(artiid« 
of trade. That black and higrd^knass, -which) 
cornea to us in rolls, andiWttehiisi^Qll'kmi^n 
by the names of Spanisik^liquot^e and Made 
sugary is the dried juieeof Uk^ roots. ' Little 
or none of this is made 'in Bngleid; awsr 
supply coming iVom Spain and Sieilyi This 
juice is obtained by crushing' the toots in a 
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mB^ciX comporitionS, leccut'EE and dcsiirn!'. 
RtliM' to tlie first 'of these; 3 anJ 4 Wil. 
IV eitablishea B cnpjriglit nnl merclv in 



ti 'tit St^JP, I 






jtthl' of repreaeiilflCion and p 
(Mtfna^d M b BUd 6 Vic. o J5, to tl.e Bflme 
diMSittifpittperty In B bboll. The penslty 
for infringement is 40«. fai!li unautiioriipd 
representation, or daaiHgea to tlie eitent of 
tbe Ekiin cleared bj (he reprerBntalioa Snd 
itmbls eoaCs.. The came s|'|iliFS to all mu^cal 
rumpaiitioQE. Lectures and sermons i)e- 
iiyrred.were also protected i)j h and 6 Wil. 
IV, B6S, from, being publisbcd nilhont ooik 
iCDtrftbB lictiffar.biitns nil mention irfthp?L' 
isoi^'difithe irst ROptiight uot (-'> nnd I'l 
Vic. "c 41),^ t^p "lfl« ii;-...„ 111,, ^nl.jr.t of 
Ijlfini k doublf;]!, esp^-iiliy i.s tl.is li^'t re- 
jMfi)«^n filrnjeripu^*, "Dcsipia fur oiiin- 

?^p^3h^?ip^,^^^^;oIoo, from u., 

frmgement or piracy. — See J)ctipn. 

^IjtHiIhok. An o.iyde of lead in on im- 
perial Blale of "vUnfii^Jlion. It i^ u'^i-A for 
T^rioiii jigriiuscfi iu ihe ^Is, by potltrs, 

BE^dcdby mekint;leud, unj toii'muiiig it 

m,)f^t, by wlii.h, fnpiiosins" it tobnv.i ron- 
Het ^tb tbo air, it Kill bcoome gradutdJj 
cEinged into iithiirgp. 

Litre. Tbe unit fur measure* of cFipBi'Ltj 



lri;,and failed (bi^n for tbe fii 
ep,TOfMiirs. ffgin s.-buHiing a ctai 
finw, wldle tlieir name of pld v.aa tJiangad 
inli>,ciaft and luysU-ry. The ancient' beada 
rtlltis gild, previoualy called nlderraan. wan 
nmr changed to' master or wiirc(en, the title 
U (Idermsn being rfferred fur a inagLSltatc 
ofthedty. By an act l!! Ed". Ul. sud nn 
otdii of counoil passed soon afcerwiir.l^, ihr 
iiierj of London were invested niili tbe rii;bt 
of election of all city rtignitaries isnd ijfTiccrs, 
t sIbo members o|'[>ail>auieiit ; tins Ust e\- 
fluBIVB ri^ht n'fli taken awdy by the reform 
act of 183'.;, tl..- elef.tlvp fram-hise I'rjr mciij- 
berS of pHriiauicnt hciuj; now re^turcd to the 
inhabitant himseholilfri in nboTD it wsa vetted 
Miginally. These oompaoiea eugioBsed the 
cbiof tr^e of I LoQilou to thcmwlws, atij 
lae (dresBtd in their gowca) aitenilanl Upon 
"II grand probaaalonB. TU(ryga«e periodipally 
H«at «n,Urt|iiiupBi)Ip, and. ei^rciairf cpnsi- 
, <lW»ble ipftuisnce 1 OTfr , tbe , aflairs of Ibe 
"hole VingtloTD, amuied'immenxe wealth, 



and acquired nttmei'Ms ^talci,' 'r«)lege», 
Ac, tTevised to thc'm fot chaHtatle purpoaf-i 
by iiiona indiidiittala. ' 'J'hr* BccttmalBted 
wealiM and poWifr ' e (cited the s'Rtf^e rtf 
Henry Vlir; whfl ■cUimed all of a reliiriOua 
charnctet; Edward TI j.eiied other- a<i his 
rightful inheritance. ■ Mary I, Elizabeth, 
and Bflerwnrda CbBties I, byforced loans, 
and Other nieans" iinj«rert*hed and humbled 
the city coMipfiiiiea still ntott. Thttf affiifB 
were forth ef'^d^ifejiBed By' (tit Bsrebane pai-- 
tiament. itill mmaai by Chartea II, and neit 
to mnibilatej by tbe " Great Fire of London 
in 16I3'6." Moit of th«ni haw^Ver h»ve gra- 

Thern'ore now 12 great chaTlared livery 
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in Lancashire, find, noit lo London,"!^" 
greatest sea-porl in the British doniiuioii?, 
20-1 miles fron. Lsndon, 3fi from Maijcbeater. 
Long, r 5'X \V. lat. ^S' Si'.V. It eiten^ 
along the eastern bBLik of the Mcracy aWiit 
3 miles, and at aii average about a mile jf)- 
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great numbei; of men are em- 
ployed in the building, repuriiig and fitting 
out veaaela. Of, the finer muiufactures the 
watch Diovetnent aud tool Iniaineai in carried 
on ejitensivelyi aiid almost ciclugively here ; 
and io tbe'iusi^Hourhood aie ctiiJS and gliis 
manufactorieB. Liverpool 'Ib one terlciDui 



LIV 

of the fint gnat r>ilw>;r that wu coottrected 
In England, that betwseo liTcrpool and Han- 
eheiter. Bj thii it hia been lata!; eatimatad 
that 1500 tons of merchandiae aod ISOO 
pBiaenEcn an conTSjed daily, LiTcrpoal ie 
aUo oonnected to London bf a aecond raU 
way where the raffi alio nunenae The 
eipoTti o li erpoo coiuu clueB; in the 
mannfaetured gooii of England looh aa 
earthenware Q erj hardware oottoa and 



LOA 

woollen goods, mneh salt, and aonie nd; 
the Import* la the produce of Irelmd, larit 
as batter, baoon, beef, pork, eattle, eon. 
linen, eplrita and wool ; and the prodoM of 
Africa, thsGaat Indiea, and NorthandSolA 
Amene* tie palm oil woods ory ta, 
bark coffee floD h dea lodigo pimente 
rice ram sun ^lov tobacco andia* 
cotton fb wB b latter a tiole L eipoo is 
the great Bnponnm of the Icmgdom 




L VERPOOL SEEN FBOU THE NORTH 



LiTKi An ancun Frendi eo n at firat 
the hvre waa d ided n o 20 sohdoa after 
wards into 10 mm In Italy mto 20 mM 
In Spain into 20 aueldoa, as the old German 
£ into 20 schillings, and the Englirii into 
20 shillings. The rerolntion ehanged the 
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the main bowline* and pmnted dtbt, to hooli 
a tackle to. 

Lloyd's CoFras-HousB. A pUce in 
London celebrated aa the resort of eminent 
« broker*, 






tec. As Lloyd's 



etUmUa of a veaiel at Uoyd'a tends moch 
ta detfrmine her character among merchants. 
The books kept here coatain an account of 
the arriral md sailing of vessels, and are 
remarkable fbr tiudr earlj intelligence of 
maritime affairv- 

Lldyd'b List. A publication in which 
the shipping news recdved at Lloyd's coffee- 
boose is pablished. On accoonC of the d- 
teuiire iuEormaCiaa iihich it coatsins it is of 
great importance to merchants. 
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. The 



hire which IJia pilot recedTes of the master 
captain, for condnctinga ship op the river or 
Into port. Petty load-manage and primage 
•re due to the master for the dm of the cablss 
and ropes to disciurge the goods, and to the 
mariners for loading aod unloading the vessel ; 
it is eommonlf about 1>. per ton. If ropes 
break in hoisting goods out of the ship into 
the lighter or boat, the master most make 



good any lost o damage «h eh may happea 
to the goods bu shoold the ropes b eak ^ 
the e ane In taking the goods ou o the 
lighter, then the wharfinger must answer for 
any damage or logs which may happen to 
the goods. 

LoADSif AN. A river or port pilot. 

Loan, Public. The name given to moDe; 
borrowed by the state. There inay occur 
cases which reqaire expenses for which the 
ordinary revenue of the state is not sufficwit. 
If in such cases it is not possible to incnssc 
the UBoal revenue by ongmentiug tbe tuts, 
without great InconvenLsnce to the uation, 
the state will Snd it advisable to borrow, 
and to pay interest till it can discharge tint 
principsl. — See F\aid*. 

LoaaraK. This well-knowa onutsceoni 
snimal (JUIaau pommanu) ia so aauA aa 
object <rf search with onr fishermen, and sa 
animal of so great a conaumptioa with the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, that more thsa 
2,000,000 lobsters are brought np to Bil- 
lingsgate alone in the course of the season, 
independent of the vast qaantitleB consumed 
at Gravesend and Other watering places, st 
the seaports, &s. In the summer aesson the 
lobster approaches the coast to deposit ill 
spawn, and owing to the greater facility of 
taking them at this seaaon, Jane, and July 
are tiie months when lobstera are meat 
plentiful. The coolness and refreahing sweet- 
ness of their flesh also entitles them to more 
favor in the wanner weather than in tbe 
winter, although the flavor is finer in the 
latter eeasoD. They are taken by mean* of 



chflugp 

t)wircruat«w)a^ JlliBTUiqs. b) thu pea 
i;^ ^MV aflpMT liioguid when bIith, aad 
V^ 4«ad %i j«4i t>f th^ E)wa ,«tid tul u 
;8B#«hrn(eUed, so lb»( it (Jpei not fill tlia 
«1ib11 wbfo*" W thacpfora found t^ coatai|i 
mucli ot: jt. ^Rtf r; flaid ^ t^H the limlu 
hsTB become bo ritriielled, as to be capable 
of being drawn out of tha ahell the Uicn h 
thrown off, and tbe fiih ramu^ onin'oCoctsd 
bf any eoienog At this tune the thnveUed 
fleih becomes pulTj, and nT«lla to a Urge 
^le, tsAttiag a flaid.'jirtiiidi erai in lo ibwt 
■ tJanea'tiiMe oc Anr diya. becomes cob- 
toUdsted into a new uhell. A good tobBter 
■bsnld be lM*Ty,' not give aiplubing noiee 
wbAf'VtwkeB, and the tail ehonid remain 
finnljr ^^'vlDielj beat under tbe body — 
" B jatter- ahowi the frc^neii, the .former 
■led^liQH. U»C the 8^ 
_.._ ,.. . .iiihiWiift^-^ral M 

with apawd', tfft'it'flilf' generallir good, 
partieiilarlj the fbrmer. No lobsters most 
b« takes DD tiie cout of SecttMidj'beMUen 
Jmrl a«l S^t. 1 ,,3^f a pei?»ltr of ^£5 for 
WBbjffanca. Hi^ u.uo report, .ectij, or 
Ifrtfiaat reqaired in icaportiagj lobstera ijtto 
,ttie,.Uj)it«d.Kingdom.liOw(^er taken. No 
k>])»Ut for sale miu^ he les» than 8 inchel 
from the tip of the now to tbe end of tfiC 
tul. The best, loJ>6ter»apc^))t s^Heligo- 

finsAt >Tl^r(Jwfl)],csp(e t4af.&pi<i.thp coast 

' »Mm>^lu,.rr ..■.. I- -^ ■, - - „,- 
rtt WOK- A. well-Jtnown instroroe.nt. used for 
>ft»tWW.-.*je'ST.-Cl>M'fr &e„ .generally, bj 
,n«Vt* of A liBK' Caqtmon (oclu are cbieflj 
.»WS''6w'''T*^ '' WolverbsuiptoB in.Stafford- 
^WAi uid at. Birmingham iii t^ aiam^ county. 
Jk>M ot tie ^fleat quality, faowevpri are of 

. iLoodon qi^ke. Loot* are alw )%ht strong 
enclosures in the bed of a c^nsl, furatshed 

.JHft|#»tps at ewh end, wUicb separate the, 

.Jibber, from t|ie lower parts of tbe canal. 

. 1(bey are ont; used wben a canal varies from 
,4ae l^iel to another. , ... 

., IiOCKKB, A kind of box or chest, made 
,aloD( utc aide of a ship to put. or stow any 
, tbii^ in. A that lacker is a strong frsme of 

r plaak near tbe pump well in tbe hold, iFbers 
the shot are kept till they are wanted far 
.terricet hence conies the phrase amongst 
aeamen ot haVing a shot in the locker, or c 

; guinea in their pocket. 

LocKBAT. A species of vemueelli, pre. 
;>ared in Cochin China and China ; bat the 
produce ^f the former is motteitoemed in' 
..oriental commerce. 
. Laos. A lerm o^ed by ouDerf, generally 
;tJDODymoos. nitb v^'n. Tbe lode* Oontaidng 

' oMttpicqrag ^B^d to ha aJit>«, others Irbleh 
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nerfis C(lntl^l) ttwy arttterg pre pnU^d dead 
lodei 

MO A mttchine nsed to loeadUTe Oie rate 
flf ash^'p idoiity tliroughthe !vat*r For 
tins pu^povt. ihi ic are seteral inventmns, but 
the one m i t ^< nerally need ie the foUowiDg 
called th« Diiiwu log It is a piece of tbin 
til (|" rleriifTtirLleuf about 
' > <11|>]ate 

1 H to 



i( lead. 01 
Q pLq 



ffOiiia port laumeraed The log hue is bst- 

•DCd to the log b; memis of two legs one id 

1 IB kanttod through a hole at Due comer, 

to draw out ocMuonally. Tbe log line 

being divided into certain spaces, which are 

in proportJon to an eipnl nmabet of geogia- 

ptical miles, as a half or qoartec miaute ia 

sn tijur of time, is wound about a reel. 

' uhnle 13 employed to measure tbe vesael'a 

ihvAy m llie following mantier :— The reel 

vf held by one man, snd the half minutG 

IB by snothur, tiie mate of the wat(4k^es 

pill, and tliroWB tbS In^ uvcr the Btem, 

wliich BWJmming perpeniliouiarly feelfc in 

iiaiqediate itetatance, and ii Mniidered as 

filed. Tbe line being slackened over the 

-Mam by tbiaiiUwindiiig of the reel, the knots 

are measured froja f mark on (he line, at the 

distance of 12 pr J5 fathoms trpm' the lj}g. 

.The etass is therefore turned at tbe instant 

that tne mark psssCB orer the stern, and ai 

goon as thasaod in the glass has run 6at,^the 

line is stopped. ' The nupiber of knatii,«nd 

fathoms that had ran oat d^ermlneB the 

ioo.BoAao.' Two Wrdi rtwttiiig to- 
gether like a booki and divided into sevtrid 
,Goluions, containiog Che hours of the day 
and'^night, the direction of the trlndS', and 
.(be course of the ship, witli'sll Hie mSlerid 
occurrences that happen duritlg the tWetity 
four hours, or from noon to noon, together 
with the ship's latitude t^ observatitm. 
From this table the officers work the' sh1}i'a 
way, and compile their janfnatl. Tb^ wljole 
being i^ritten with chalk 'i$ mbbei] Olit fcr^rf 

Loo Book. A book into wMch tKe ifon. 
tents of the log^ board is dtily traDscrilfefl at 
noon, tt^ether with every otrcnmstance dei 
serving; notice that may happen tb VHe VHip, 
or within her cogniiance, either at sft, Ot in 
a harbdnr, he. The intcrhwdiile dftltions, 
or witcbes as they are eslMd offtnf htfiirB 
each, are Osually signed by the Comnlandin; 
officer thereof. In ships I (rf ttst' Hr 'Sast 
Indiameni . > i 

Loo LiHi. Hie Hht WhitAi li HubAied to 
thelOg. ' 

LoqwoOd.- This impfntant aHKle of iftni- 
merce is the Mood' o('-'Hiemal»xyiM CIm- 
ptchimuih, a email str%||lilie 'ti^, wMch 
^rowB wHdirtminBtpliiieer, Mobs the *«»teni 



^na of the Golf of Meiioo. From iu 
^undauce in cerii'iD parU ol Canpauhr it 
)■ BDiMtiiae* Mll«d Ctmpeachj wood. The 

S<e* an Kveral upoo a italic, (pimuta;) 
I. dowsn iniall, j^lloaiib. »od iliniMwl in 
buDfJua *t the Bitreoiitj ol the ohuUt >pi- 
pooi buDcheii . The icood ii red, tioftd 
with ortDge uid black, to haavj u b> t^ 
I9 WAt«r, ipiliuKeptUilaof rBceiviB(ag«od 
pplU^, but it ii chieilj empbjsd in dj«>i)C. 
1^ is pirticulsrljr laluahls id pn>ducins tha 
bl^ ^ni pi^pU colon, hut.lb^ ars 4iot ■<» 
p^rffal*"' ** same obtsined frao) othar 
lutUtwcei- pioash cnltimtcd u lomAM- 
WRt ja JuofiM, t|u li>Bin>a4 ot wmufiM 
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U cUiNr obtainMt. fcsiH' 
Cbfl antttng •€ It tortni an «itBn«<K, bat 
anbeslthj branch of biutam. It itia- 
^Tted in amall iDga or UllMa, the ittj 
npcm irhich ii 2t. par toB. Batwsni SOcnd 
U.IUKI loM are maaallT iMpertad, ibmit 
onB-quHteraC' which iliadtepwirdi aEfomil 
tathaiMMh'Df Elara^i." 
I IdMB*AB|i ifneafauAiBwiHiiphwabMnnr 
aeniMcr iMder^ Loittbtrd'Bcing tka gsMtd 
Mnafor ftow bwha, •adatin, aDd|ninM 
paBaau who-ilmd ibdimt npao- jdcdgc*. 
HaHoB Ibem^n oC I^mbardStM*,' fbr. 
ttatljioenfiied abaoit.ndda^Vidf bytatk 




LONDON, SEEN FROM WiV1;EB(/>0 BRIUG^ 



ZjONDON, tbe netropolii of the Britiah 
empire, Btooda in lot. bV 31' N., and long. 
5' 37' W, from the ob»ervnloryat Graenwich. 
It is aitaated in the countiea of Middlesei 
and Surrey ; abqot CO toilai west of the lea, 
tm tht banks of the Thamet, the mean vidth 
of which, at LondoQi is about i of a mile, 
and its arerage depth about 12 lect. The 
extreme langth of the mass of habitation! 
constituting London may be eitimaled st 7 
mUes. aad iEi extreme bresdtb G miles. Its 
circumference may be aalimated at 30 milea. 
and its arsa eitends over 11,520 iqoare acres, 
of which the river occupies a tenth part. All 
the atreets are paved with great regnlartty, 
and tbe whals city lighted with coal gss ; the 
conswnptionof which by three of the chief gas 
compMues ia so great, aa to require 32,700 
chaldnma of coals annnally. The eewerafe 



4)thW'djly iaths'srorld. London is plenti- 
faJlyf'thoogb DOt:t(rf parely euppKtd with 
aralen.1 lia New River Company anppliei 
.17J,iWhoiiaea,wlthag,77«,0(K) galhmtpei 
dtqrg.Btnamatto-the'conBDtner of about 2d. 
joamary'^^U'piata. Th« metal pipria foi 
IJiaieohteyWiitB of wMer end ^a Bre cal- 
(ulMad.to be^fiOO'laaguCH in length. Fud-b 
auSdaDttfiabUDdaat, but eitrayagantly dear. 



The nar^a larie* af aoala wiotsr -and asn- 
ia to the oonaomtn about 22a. per toa, 
2,QO0,Se0 tone annually ate bimigfat to 
tbe DMtMpolia for the conNH^tiovoT'MM- 
dleaei and Surref, aboat f of wMeh are re- 
quirad for the metropoBa alone. There are 
aboflt 4,&<M) veueis engaged in the IjmidoB 
•Ml trade. He oonsnmptlDa of TWioaa 
attkdes ia aa fbllawa c— 

b.™ 160.(00 

Sheep I.SOO.WtO ' ' 

H«|. .'.'..'..' »!iX« 

MUH i.1l«B,eiOg.rTM" ■ 

BulUI 11.000 hna. 

Bi»d ei.ooo,«)a ik>. 

Fcuil and >(|[slibln. . . .£I,0Oa.0O0 vilaa. 

pouurr jeep.ooc , 

Fi>h 1S,W».00» Ihw. 1 

Potler I.OI7.SMba[teli 

Ale 80.000 bsriel^ 

cm 24,000.000 gallt. I 

The above is but tbe registered consijmp- 
lion, and takes no acconnt of couatry- jailed 
animals, game, eggs, or provisions intnoieed 
io a manufactured state, such as aa)ted ii)tats, 
pastry, sausagea, brawn, hams, hacoi^ or 
articles tent as presents from country friends. 



attcd goodsi (^^uintitf of lAiidi it U dif- 
Gii«li4o«p[ireiMl^ 

I .IiBiidliD m^be aonudered u moreiof « 
ttHBUeniad thu a aaaafkcturiDs ciiT. !(■ 
■ninnftcbWM .an df< a Terj^' miuMllnWoU 
tenifflioa:; tba ahi^ ■ th»^bdlld>d> ilUc 
niKnafictiire. In hoHadiiild fiirAiMfe,'pBi. 
tiflibidf cabjaeti waiij, iboartitaDi «f iKmdon 
pMtlr.ascel. ' ThetaUcndagtradesMSiBlm 
|M9K0*tBd to-ai^nat «itait[-~Walcli'»iut 
cbMk makugi, witb llMir'SBbeidltrf tradn 
«nd.ap«ralu)a>, sngraviog ia«U ita brannliia,' 
fnaliogi bodiUadiHg, type fonn^g, 'i^ 
other arts connected with literBtnre, ouTTlng 
and gilding, and manufacture of picture 
bvnee and looking glaegea, emboaaing, chas- 
ing, making gold and ailver plate, and the 
works of the lapidary and jeweller, coach and 
carriage buildiDg, &c., tbe manufacture of all 
kindi of mnBicvl inetrameata, and ship-build- 
ing and Pi]Uippin"|; nnJ storinc; vessel.^ fi)[ ata. 
The niinib6t,o( breweries pubUo and private 
li 160, , JIim«-3M likewise variooi iron and 
lirasa ^ftf|tei(« and bell fuunderieE, distil- 
lerieii ietg. Ifl^ dl milb, sugar retinuriue, 
glasaJjOBatB, ni* mills, ahot maiiufaclorips, 
ealaljljalipients for refiuiag aaltpelte, and for 
niBk^g' Tinegaf and vaijous cUSfiH^nia. Is 
LoQifch are iniidfl agticulniral machinea and 

enginea, needles, fiihiMg-liulit»|. yr md' 
piitoli, the finest cutlery, woriia in iyory, 
tonoiieiliell and mother trf ^tiiil, sdagilola, 
and ornamental atone and statuary work, ar- 
S£aalieinrgraiBBd,bBlhcas, .oftiol-Bid nai- 
thenKipaliaatnuacotiv'&cjTi -ilnpopidatbn 
Londoaiaa.iuitiaBiaC'it^Jt nwDnmb---' 
ill«bitsiiU, iMi.dinUikd mfoily jyeart. 
nniir wnaaati t* more timivWOiOOCk In 
lU&ib«imamtmiitMia»oaMOOl TlietMiDiD 
qtitfaftThnira ti.fonKdiwidt tin AifMof 
■JI^MJOM, andit)iei)bKkiof LoDdoUitif etfaer 
covering more thin 5IWaorwJtetix H wHnWnmi- 
hie commoditief, and one of them, (the West 
India dockfj) if capable of accomnio4atiiig 

500 large veeaeU. To the port of .Jjmdon 
alone, ia iUO,..it>ere belonged 2950 ihips, of 

501 ODrd tons bwileii and manned by 3» 000 
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la fbe il^e yeia theie eitter^d'll;^ 
imr('h«i« BritiA fobnics 16S3 sbips'i' iMrft 
heir own edaalf, fnohidi&g collier^, 20,203 
ahipa; from Irrilind 907 diips; from foreigii 
eountria 2355, irbteb. WiUi 3166 'Brttist; 
iresaelg belonging tt> tlffl' pOrt of t(rtid<(rt, 
femM dne year's trade.' ' Th^e/'lah'VesB^i 
b«hr (be pre<?eding fls^. '' ■■' ' '' '' ' 

lenden cbMaina im-.OOQItlbdbited GbtfM; 

■mA. imi 

(ti\! bavTSea, 
Miif'-tweatj'theati'eB, besidci 'eJniiett'rclbiti'S. 
■■' ;hlb)tiorM of variotu'Tii&ds.'" L'lWtdort 
fleariy M,O00.fWO ' df ne^iHriapCT^ 
yearly ; 'faaa sWirii-bdat iccmnltaWalirtik for 
10,000 pasieDgera daily. From London ei' 
teuda 1000 milts of railway, laid down at an 
eipenae of je47,000,000, with M Canali, 
peti4af:£UU0OOOO Through 
acG pats 70 000 000 letters in ■ 
year, whilst Jbc aaiQunt of oath paid by tb« 
La«dik4bai)iars tbroUj^fteVlf)nnn(ftaueeiii 
lS41a)rer4g«A£;»Oall Tlie 

ChMeMccfltar (jf Lob jtot, 

annaally deoted tnua n irinen 

on the 29th of Septem! torn ij( his 

daties on the 9th of Notemfaer fbtlowing 
TkepowTTsand pnv3^^ttf^« qf&c«r are 
vvy-gn^ The lDr4 m^v la Utltttd by ■ 
court of aldermea-of "24 uKuHmW^ho are 
chonn.fcr.Jife.by the houariiotders of^the 
tWenty-aii wards into which tbe city ia di- 
^Tided i each )>wg a repreaentatiTe of a se- 
parate ward. The ■heriSa. two in number, 
are annually chosen by the liierymen. The 
MWtabn'courieil W K'CTrarf cdnaialin^'tifMO 
rt1Wesefltati/ea.' Tiifc priiidpal'legai iariser 
iBoa31edthtirec«aet-, he^a'bfii^bfthejusiicefl 
«-■ Bjler end WrtMnw; - The'BUbbr^hafe 
0#cet« lars-ttie (MolbeHlHtl', t^M' dM, 
WirtiBitWi '#rgttnl,"dtirl-edtt!ii6filitcfe^, 'HiUfa 
beBftr, %e. Tht'ahlMo^'HW^lW:llt<6tlare 
taVoUrtW:- 1.,, .r '.::.,-':. I -'" 




I'0^(t;)Icq« Xbe diitawiellB 
CDvii^gio itfitfe» nnndaa^HEOOSidli AM Mi 
ttw v^w'^R fV a par«Ue] ctrdw Wkm mh 
lufr|i^Mn iO awittr nUch is-icalKtl the DrM 
or prw<« Q fx dun l(3ngitade« dreWal intb 
eastwn snd, y^imn It is lllalgeth«^ indif 
feTenl t^iiio»>Bh «h^t poinfe jre ilrBw the ftr* 
Eqerd;!^ In Qerinany the aland/of Ferro' is 
genei^Iy Adopted,! luFraneadiBDbiet^MOry 
at Bwfi la Sntiun thai of Glreenwirl) J In 
31// 
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Berlin that of Berlin ; in tbe Uaited Stttei, 
the meridiui of WMhington u tometina 
talfCD u ■ fint meridun. The lonfitDda of 
•nj pUce, together with iu lotitwle, li reqtd- 
lite for the deCamiinitioii of tha true dtoAtion 
of tbe place opoD Che earth. 

Loot. The >nerpart of «ihip'ibair: or 
Out part of her aids forward, where the 
plankt begin to be rarred ai thef tpproach 
tbe item ; benoa tbe pun* wbidi lie ben are 
called loof piecea. 

LooHiNO. The indiitinct and magnified 
■ppeanoce of diatant objecM, aeen io parti, 
colar atatea of the otmaspbere. 

Loop Holri. SnuU apertnrea made in 
tbe boik heada and other parta of > merehant 
■Up, throogb which tbe amall arma are ai«d 
on an ensmf wiko attampta to board her. 

Looaa a Sail. To nuforl or caat it toOM 
in order to ita being *et or dried after rain* 
WMtber. ' 

I^BH Hioaa.— Sea Hide: 

LoTB. A German weight the half of on 
onnce, or the thirtj-aecond part of a poond 
aroirdnpoiie. Tha leui naed hj lUTigaton 
la alao ealled LalA in German. 

LoDian'oK, A French gold coin, which 
received ita name from Louis XIII, who Aral 
a>iDeditinl641. The nine af tbe tooiid'or 
ie ahoot ISa. 9d. 

Low Watik. The lownt pirint to which 
tbe tide ebba. 

Lowim, To. To eaaa domi gradnallj. 

LuBBB*. A eontemptDcoa name gifsn by 
Sailoia to thoee who are onacqoainted with 
tbe dntiea of a abip. 

Ldbbik Holi. The ncant apace between 
Om head of the tower maat sod the edge of 
tbe top I it ia ao termed from the mppoaition 
that a Intitr, not eariog to tniat himielf np 
tbe fnttoclc Aronda, will prefer that wbt of 
getting into tbe top. 

Ldcc*. a citj and duchy of Italy, con- 
taining 137,000 inhibitanta, ia bounded by 
the.Meditemmean, Modena and Tuacany. 
Etcapt in that part of it near the Apenninea, 
it la well cultirated. The prodnctiona are 
corn, bnt not of anCSolent quantity to aupply 
the inhabitant! ; great quantities of fruit, aa 
oUvee, cheaimta, almond*, orange* lemona, 
igiandnnlborviM. It alao yields good wuie; 




LUC 

oHma farm tbe riebeat agrieDltnral prodacie ; 
the oil of Loeea it the beat of Italy. Tbe 
coltiTaUoo otulk and the rainng of cattle ue 
alao lucraHre. The flag appertaining to Hie 
dncby, and carried by ita bm amoll irmfiln, 
ia Been in the cut. 

Ldcca Oil. The aame aa olire cmI. 

Lucia, St. One of the Caribbee lahada 
in tbeWeitlndiM, beloaghiK to Great Britain, 
27 mllealang, andia bmd. The^byQw 
diapoaitiaa of Um billa admittiag the trade 
vinda is very bealtby. Hie mM pradoMa 
timber, eocoa and fiutio, and is well adapted 
for tiie oohlTation of angar and coffee. It ia 
prorided with many bays and bariMura, tbe 
cldef of whicb, called IJIIIe Carenage, ia ic- 
conntedtfaebeetinall tbaCaribee*. Anaeied 
is tbe colonial aetd of St. Lnda. 




Lor. The order to tbebelmsmam topnt 
the tiller towards the lee aide of the ship, in 
order to make tlis ahip tail nearer to the di- 
rectionof the wind. Luff or loot also algoiBea 
the ronodest part of the bow of a ship. The 
A(^^atat/,is the fiH« or weBtbec part thereof. 
Lt^ round, ia the order to throw the head 
of tbe ahip up in the wind, in order to tick 
har, Sta. Ta tpring a luff, is to yield to the 
effort of tbe helm, by aaiUng nearer to '&» 
direction of the wind than the ahip had done 
before. Li^ leekli, a the name given to any 
large tackle that ia not deatined for any par- 
ticnltr place, but may be Toriously employed 
as occasion reqcirea. 

Ldoqhb. a amall veiael, carrpng either 
two or three maata, witli a running bowaprit, 
npon which are aet log aula, and wliich have 
tometimes toptailt fitted to them. The log 




LUG 

niU hing obtiqnelj to the muti, thdr ] 
bdng iluog It i their length, one on 
loner mut and topmut, the rigging it lery 
light snd ilmple; the maiti aie nipported bj 
■hjroiid* and tttja, and the jardi hsTe h>l- 
firdi, lift* end bncei. Same Inggen ere 
only open bogta, end have onlje imatl mait 
uid 1 ring sail let to it, end the tbot epreed 
byiamell boom, inch on oaeli ihown nnder 
the erticle FUAiiq Boal. 

LuQ Saii.. a aqnira atdl bent apon ■ 
jerd which henga obiiqnely Co the meat et 
one-third of ita length. 

LcuBiBs. Laborere employeil to load 
ead nnloed e merchent ahip when in harbour. 

Ldubrb. a general term applied in 
America to timber of all kinds, particnlarlj 
pine timber, in wheterer atete and) m»j I 



LUR 

whether in the rongh when firet ent down in 
the vrooda, m wen as when sawn into planlis, 
deals, atarea, battens, ice. 

Lubch. The aodden jerk or roUing of a 
ship OD either aide, whidi Is cansed bjr > 
beaij waie itriUng either npon the rudder 
or quarter, end which often Mrain* her prin- 
cipai feateningB. 

Ldstbi. a plain textile n^ric. compoied 
of tllk end worsted. 

LcTiBTRiHO. Aplain,ttoiit,nIken fhbric, 
forming the noet commtm ailk for drewei, 
8ic. Groa da Naples ia but a verietj' of 
lateatring. 

Ltino to. The waiting foi aome other 
ship, eiOier approaching or expected, or to 
avoid panning e dengeroua conrie, eapeinallj 
in dark or fD^ wether. 




TniB letter, the thir- 

nch in the £ngliih 

habeC taalmoati 

j< at to all toDgnea ; 

of the easiest to 

7 freqnent occnr 
ntand modem con. 

lion to the particular anbjecta before ns, wi 
■luliandMoMdasanameiairor 1000, It 
Btanda frequently for Magitltr or master, u 
A.M.orM.A. Master of Arti, A,M. standi 
•Iw for AnieMeriiitm, befoM noon, aa P.M. 
does for Poit Maridien or afternoon. H.D, 
impliea Medieina Doctor, or Doctor of Me- 
dicine. MS. for Manu Scripimn or majiu. 
uiipt, as MSS for mannacriptB. M in French 
Btanda for Monn'etir, aa MM. or Messrs. 
for 3feMi«iri. Also for Majeatf, ea H.M.S., 
Her Majeaty's Ship. Mr. Mister, Mrs., 
Mittress. On modem coins it signifies, first 
the nunt of Toulooae ; second, with b smsll 
O over It, Mexico ; third, with a crown 
Madrid. 

Macao. The Portngneae settleinent b 
China, governed equal^ h; a Portngneae 
and Chuieae govemor. Tie Bngliah and 
other nations have bctories there, and until 
our recent acquisition of Hong Kong, &e., 
Macao was the odI; European aettlement in 
lliit vast country. The honset are of stone, 
built after the European fiuhion, but amstl 
aodlow. Since the dectiae of the Portu- 
C<icse trade, the town baa sunk into a place 
of comparaavely little importance. 

Mack. The outer fleshj coriaceous co> 
rering of the nutm^. When the fruit is 
lathered, the mace ia easily leparated from 



the nnt, dried in the sun, and afterwards ia 
packed in chests of different sizes, in which 
Btate it is obtained in commerce. The duty 
ia 2i. M. per lb., and in 1841, 17,464 lbs. 
were entered for home consumption. — See 
Nvtnttg. 

Mackeril. (SeombiT Scombna.) He 
mackerel is well known for the brilliancy of 
its colors, and the beanty of ita form, no 
less than being a most laluable article of 
consomption aa food, particularly for the 
lower order? of people. It has been gene, 
rally supposed that the mackerel is a mi- 
gratory fiih, swimming to distant and more 
tropical seas at the time of our winter, bat 
this t^inion is now considered erroneous, 
the mackerel having the same habits as nn- 
merous other 6sh ; that li, merely taking 
itself to the deeper water, and appearing in 
those which are shallower in the anmmer time 
to deposit its spawn, which it does in June. 




The 

much according to the nature of the coast, 
and the temperature of the season. Hie 
yoang mackerel, which ere called shlneri, 
are 4 or 6 inchea long, by the end of August. 
The mackerel ai feedera are Toradoua, and 
their growA ia rapid. To be eaten in per- 
fection this fish ahonld be very fresh, andu 



w 

It loon hteotDttvtMtorfooi^matt tM^UtUl 

in (he wily of Kiit hire been alford'fd to tli« 
deslcn in » ! comnioditj', ip periihsble, 
Mackerel wtja firat alWed to be cried 



ihW far inic\ere1 U b jmeana of ,d»1 
The drift, net !> 20 feet i|eep jind 120 T^t 
lilrig, w^lco.'^pi] ^ttKeto^i le^trplot t)>cf^, 
i^ti Biwjplned together le«gtl^w»j>Wme«ji|_, 
of la^grtuei, caltcd drift rpjiei, to tQ»t'the 
wbole net! ire oft«n a. mile, or a mile and a 
half long.. I^e' Snh roving liiiml In the Diibt' 
■re caught In the mcihef of the net, which 
are of aucb a aize ai to adbut the head to 
p^i, but not the bodjr ; t\iui die; are caught 
b; the gilli. llie neti.ar^ laid >nj^e night, 
■nd hauled up In t^e mcirniag. ' Tno whole 
at the Tud in, and the fiah secnreJi the Vei-, 
iel null hull Into theh«rhour>Uh)>erflih, 
or dcpoiitiiig them on board <om» other 
bojl : U.', ..._■„. » 



in«bed> end Ihefi d^M fp ''i'"* " V>>^T;*' 

EMiible ; thej. ere tien ppnnded or |rauad,, 
D thia, atate Oiejare.of (> onn^ Ikdwd 
"'" Madder. ia ueed.,&r tjixy^.fiik^ 
' ' "V coKi;,^- 
, , ,ji«,i,^j^, m4iw«*i1* 
action d( the.airand^lUDt /ii^.MlieA.nuJ- 
dtr red, contijna (fee, wllDl(9|(ir thjj^m^nj 

matter; to 'ff6iaf>f.^)a.i c^eft Afm ni 
oi^'Ebe 'fino< colonnf pwiiclja.of Ji^i<>4>. 
a^f preaeried. gladder iaaDed.inMinoMice 



r the 



in, comjpanj, that carries for tite partj. 
be neirett wi;ket, ihe fialiinf Tcaael 
Jiii at lea for the heit'niglit'i operati^na. 
The tollowini cut eihiblU the luual mackerel 

b^1,orOur-"--'-'-"- "^ ■ ■ 




Zeaiafid, ia fround. The tool 
aelicted portion, and which ia carefnll j takca 

frfOia the middle ot the rootf, ii called trip 
niadder ; the be»t raat| vhen pound up with- 
out being peeled foru] what j;, called anbro. 
When the rQott are un»orted and ,gKHuul, 
ihej coDiititute gavtmt madw.; '.W^ ''" 
refuHpf aJ) tbe operation* jt^ctHeS mvlli 
Ibia U,,Dfl|d,M (» Brit tinft' for, ^»rl( (olflrt. 
The dutf iiBoa. madder pip^^ffe^ '■ ^-^^ 
etft.f aboift 200,000 .i^wta^^o*^ in tlui 
eoanlrj; aqnuall]'. . ,. , |,.J, , ,., . 



larwrn^tSBmiM .fronv il»'*o«tk a and mifM 
cebrtiia — n W ^Banoaiit'lM^ teeoUle 



icMncrrt 

i.'ltmft'w 
I. mtv 



Hdtad.^UaoiuiianblBqMiMltlai. »„„»> 
la,-pw w til^ Iwft wwylhg,' ablW al M^ 
aa ^.ttMiaaitai both wltldn'Md^tritlte«i 

bMK^inS 2iar'3«M'In kmgtk. 'TheHbiim' 
aiBiinalh^anl 7all0«,.|4erDUlie their V' 
MNIMM ia JoM ana Jalri and H««aee^e«ed 
b;|klail(lik .benieii It U raiacil from IMd; 
■ndia three Tsaca btlara the :*DOto cOMe td 
pMfct«k>B4< their dion weigh Wbm iroeiV^O 
0E.4DlbajipiaplaatvM'abaat|.oflhtttfiilUi.' 
titr «b«B'dir. 11ieNot«iiAniUdiMiipRre< 




HAttittw A« Mui otf thd^'iMem 
coak of MViM,"UliMgiH|t'ta'PVt«W: ^ 
aoEMUlttawP wkMbU erttttWtiMW locsen 
MiMtu>lit,"«lf ftM,'«laVei|t'lM«'Mll^ »l- 

i«M«i.'-"<)rb«'Miwi tKntMHTof Mmmm 



taftfiht HAi^ WHO* t^i^ 
_._ '«(»*rM»<'wilb fli"i4iid"cBUDiit,'tad Hie 
Mar witb' HdM.' > iTbe'jjirAMeilMtt : ' Mldet 
irtke,' «rb"wla*^ tit.^waliiu;'t<sati;''ttiiit, 
kUBkT'DiafUl' WlWrootl "phiA'llMlM; tiC 
The JtrM'pMldbMMM'to WbW,'er wm^UwwP 
tficettedee: Tlw (pMbHty'tHMiMV liUA K 
■biciut4O,000i|ilpM^or'«bKJli'W.tW<bin 
airpatftfdfrtnMIMltj'U'Sratlt'BlritMa Ind tbe 
BrttlihOMa*Mi;""n]b MirttftMit'gfaw en 
the^attiiiihtf'dM'taUld. '^«reareM- 
itqWdMuofMldeU^'MM; tbebot 
M HMdoH'PirHeBlaT. Thb 'eonmen 



itkti 

■M>iDiiis,"PiKsiriKNtr ot-. ■ I'Srt of the 
Br!&h podse^sioni iii InA^, teniprehending 
(M wbole of Kb i^adntrf' soutfa, of the 
KHsbaa, Aceating' a' narrow' Bttp on the 
weAera 'coaHt'uuT'thH NarChsrA Circars. 
TVctmSnjeiWof-tWspreBldeHcr U incon- 
uM'bte, 'ct^paVed td th^toMh^ otheri.ln 
cftUieiMniil' of 'Ilia liiniot a' ' harfiour; ' and 
<^'DaMliU A-ieis. ''Madra^,' t^e (aipieal>' 
tfe"r»r^t'<iiCj'dil^ffifeidSrfpi tlbfSrain^.' 
TKrtibtll^eta'ar^ mei.'a iAi-ikiv/, tbe' Seat' cjr 
thfe'idftilHtiJ'eiiieaHrt,'^ tEi"Wl«3f jlaflgei' 
m)k,'"Tte(atV'«! lO^i mlteiflioA'Cklcolti' 
ada'nBframBoJftlsy.- ltconioilo«*iS,r3f 
i^bitaAU; tttd' die' wbHie tirealfleacy 

iKBM;e#:" -' ' ■' ■■■ ' ■■ ■■■ ■ ■'■■'■■i 
'MAdMETid NKGtiLd;. A. nm^- toiictiM' 

wtthshsattanB.'aMBnStiiiKedbn a-pi»4t' 
otcerttre, on «bi<ft tflajiogit llbdrii'kdi-', 
rtdi' Hwlf to certiSW points nea^'to the' 
north shd loal^ poteS if tbe e^CbV sxis. 
T^ei^ pbihtt afe calhtd the'k^etlc poleB.' ' 
■MimodAiir.'Tlie wofti of -fte S<KiittAi£. 
iHdhB^ani, k ItMyMnd'he^uiiful Sbutli Ade- 
i1«iti'lri«:" Tle'Kairei'are cJmpdBed of 
(bur pair of otsI, pointed/entire leafleCg. 
The floven are smiU, white, and disposed in 
looie panicles. The fruit is a hard, woodj, 
oval capsule, about as large atX twkej's 
egg. ^B jwood ii bw^, ^i^*'^' ^^'''''' 
brown, ana auscepIiblttorif^Sliiant polish. 
It ia aai fl tbebtita£ ^osf Dmamenlal 
woods knawa, «lf«jKg elesant articles of 
fhmitare. > It is.Vooght ^lineipallr from 
Honduras tod the "West Indiss^ &oai which 
places it is exported 'Is Vast quantities to 
Great -^ritslDi the Continent of Europe, and 
to the'l^ited g&tcj^ where it Uso abuadant 
and cheap as to have tirought inta disuse 
miaj or the nativa kinds of wood, which 
otberwiie would be higblf esteemed in ca- 
b)^ nork. The tree is «( rapid: ciovtb, 
aj)^ the U«iilt isofiBiiof 4 or .5 Cost in dia- 
mater. Mahyganj cutting oonetitolMB, a 
pibcipal oocttpation of the British .settler* 
in Honduras. Gang^of ncgroea, soosisljiig 
of .from ten to S ft; each, are amplojKd ia 
tUs work ; oqi; of their naoiber is styled 
Uia huBtamap, and Ifis duty is to traverie 
the woods .in search of the trees which are 
fit for. cutting down, . Wbea these have been 
<tUcoT$rBd, a stags is. erected against ewdii 
so high that th« tree may be- cat 4owti at 
^>lt 12 feet froo3 th« ground. After tbe 
tnink is cut dow^i, and tbe branches lopped, 
ihfi tsik coDunences of cnnveying the logs to 
lh« >atei:;« fvla, which 4s often, a ffor^ of 
conMderable difGculty. T^eynowdiHt down 
the current sii^ly, .tlu tbegr are stopped by 
i^b)^ which are purpa«B^ stratcbed across 
t^riTer *t sflwe diattice below. Here the 
different gtfitgs, select, their own .log>> and 
form them into separate rafts, prepAratorf 
to thor final dnUnation. In some instances 



the profits' of tins basinesa have been fery 
great, au'd'a single tree haa'bEBn known to 
hiive produced J^.iUnO. Maliogflijy now 
begins to be rare in Jumatta. St. Domingo, 
and the other West India Islnnda, Itia said 
ti> hiive been introJuc<-d into Brllain abou^ 
lta-1. Tliere are two varjctiea brought iW 
the market, calieil Siianiih in<) HondurM 
WhosaTiy; tbe former comes from the 
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the dirtereni 
Circumslaneea (,f dr,mgU, moi>[urr>, heatj,' 
&o., br«?r than any oilier wood. The dntr' 
npon mahogany lias bten v,-ry niuii reduce^ 
lalily, being now only i'l per ton fron^. 
filreign countries, or 5s. from British pds- 
ses^iooa, from the Bay of Ilonduras, or frqnf., 
the Musqujto shore. . ' ^ _ ^ ■ • i"l 
Miii, signified' Sri^nBlly_'the"Sagwl:(iiil(, 
contains letters forwarded by government for 
tbe pubhc eonve({i»ice, but it was soon after 
extended to sigu^^Jie letters themselies, 
land it is nowuaeda^ W>thp conTeyance in 
which they are forwarded, Jhefher by sea or 

Main. An epithet appl^d^ whateier is 
principal, as opposed Co wblis-.is inferior, 
aecondarfior smaller: IFhin the main land 
is used in contridistinctiiln to an Island, and 
the mainmast, main batdiway, &c. of a ship, 
is thus diatingniattd from the fore and miien. 
mast, fore tiatchway, &c. 

Mai^habt. — See Moat. , 

M&B> 'P-rn'f A targe simsg tackle, 
hoak«4 otnutetdly upon a piaia pen^t, 
and used' f^nrioua purpoaiai. pa^ctiarly 
in lecnriDg the. maft^ bj settiDgj:^ the rig- 
ging, Bta7S,Ao.-'- 

Maiktbnancb. The interference of one 
penAi(«itfa Uw'lnrsaifcof aliotbar'faf'M- 
sisting. him mitk- moBey, or otiMrwise to 
carry it on> This ia panishfbl*«t common 
law bf^B andimprisDBnnDl', to cBostituiei 
the.^oSwee, t^ partygnilty aC'iBefetamnM' 
mW hwe nopsmonsl conasravintfaeiaBtlMI 
Tbns a number .of partieaicotitlAatti^ Itil' 
defend a common light do Oab immniIliiVBhi-> 
teuiDce although only' one of Ihamis nodri^l 
nally the party eng^d.iD.lhisnit: A.~pMssK 
is also alloi^eit t» aiaintaln tlsesult^fhis 
near kinsman, ■erraiiA or poo* neiglibaar 
with impunity. L. The lord- mirrdr'S fur cap, 
is colled the , cap a£ BialatEBaEce. 

Maize oa iHsrAw Cohh. One of thB 

prodi)cingatcm»af -S'OE 6net In height, or 
in hot damp coontries often double this. 



MAi 

Maiig it to tb« hotter parti oT the world 
whit whnt M to the tnnpente regioni. It 
li eiteiuinir onlliTated not oalj in America, 
but throBghont ■ great part of AaU and 
ATiica, and alio In lereral ooimtrlei of the 
■oath of Evope. ■■ in Spain, lidf and 
Pranot. The eeed it town in the ipriog, it 
■ooa germinate*, growi rapldl;, and in Sep. 
tember prodooei s Urge crap ol een or ipikei 
of leed. Tbew are geUierad bj haod, and the 
huiki when perfectl; dij itrippad off, and 
together with the italki Laid bf for winter 
fodder. In the onnga conntria* the buiki 
are employed to wrap roond the orange* aa 
thej are ptaoed in the chnti i«adj for ei- 
portaUon. Tha eart when conTeyed to the 
gnnir; are ipread oat to dry, theieed thraihed 
out and laid b; for use. When ground into 
powder and made into bread, it forma awhole- 
aome and nutritioiu foodi though one which 
ia rather atimnlatiog. The datj opon im- 
portation ii the iame u that upon barie;.— 
See Barlty. 




Majkstt. The canTeotioaal title of Eu- 
ropean sovereigni. The Saltan of Tuike; hoe 
no more elevated title in our ceremonial than 
that of Hightieit. The term Catholic Ma- 
jeatf is applied to the monarch! of Spain; 
that of Mott Faithful Majest; to the kinga of 
Portugal, &c. That of Apoitolic Majesty to 
the king of Hungary. That of 3fo(f CAn'tf ion 
Msjeatylo tlie king! of Prance. The king of 
Austriaia written to aiJT.r. Majfty, K.K. 
bdng the initial letters of two German wordg 
aignifying Imperial Royal. With ns the 
term Hsr Miyettit ia aufficicnt without any 
other prefix ; where greater formality la ne- 



MAJ 

eenary, it ia nanal to intradnca tlu pr(£i 
Moil BreeUent, aeoording to the fbllDwiog 
example, which ia the moat proper melluii 
of addreiiing oiur queen. 

Addreaa— 7% tH* Qum't 

Jfof ( EmeUtiU JfQofy. 

Commence — Madam. 

With tht pnifotatdtit aeiureliiM, 

ifadam, 
your itq/atj/'i mait Jail/ffal n^tel 

" And dutifat nrrmt, 



the queen in coaoeil 
be made by petition, and ao shonid 
lal applicationi, if • faToc be alkcd. 






kind are generally dnwa 

Dot in the (bUowiog (brm : — 

TolhtQatBfi Mvl EnnOm M^teitrin CauncO. 
n> Hamth PitMm of A.B. ^ 
a» Oitf af Laadm, Surgtoa, ie. I 

HumUf duKtea. 

Thai your Petiliomr • • • 

IFhrr^art Hour Fttitinmr kimtlf 



^Bd jPDur FclilloHer, ai tn duly (jound. 

In writing a king in Germany, (for ti- 
ampte, the king of BaTaria) ia at ibt head of 
the letter addressed by German words, which 
translated form the follawing- most eitraor- 
dinary title : — Mait Sereneil. Most HigSat, 
Grittl Mightietl King, Mott GrodmHf' 
King and Lord. 

Majorca. The largest of the Balesric 
Iilands, being about 40 leagaea from the 
Spanish and 50 from the African coast, con- 
toning 1410 square milea of area, and a 
population of 1R1,805 inhabitants. The 
climate ia temperate, the heat being mode- 
rated by sea breeies. The island yieldseicel- 
lent grain, flai, Egi, olivca, grapea, almonds, 
oranges, melons, &c. The principal artidci 
of manuractore are tapestry, blankets, 
linen, sailcloth, ftc. The coral fishery, ihe 
making of wine and brandy also employ the 
inhabilanCs. The capital is Palma, andthc 
flag u follows : — 
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Maii, to. In sea lanifntgc. U vuiooalj 
■pplied. For Biamplc, to make tke land, ii Co 
ipproicb il ■(teraaeavDjage. Tomaktiail, 
ii to itirt from a. port on ■ Toyage, or to in- 
enue the ahip'a motion by ipreadiag more 
of tbe sail). To make itertuBoy, a to move 
I ahip witli the ateni foremoiC. 

HiLAOA. A maritime town of Spain, on 
tbeiwut of the MediUrnnean, in lat. 36° 
43' N., and loii|;. i" 2S' W., vith a popula- 
tion of St,BO0. It haa an eicelUnt harbour, 
and ia liCuated in the midat oF a fertile conn- 
try, prodnciag great quantities of figi, al- 
rnondi, oranges, lemoai, olivei, aumacb, 
joDiper berriea, wax and honej, nhich 
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and cork from the hilli, form the foundatioD 
fbr the commerce of Malaga. Beaidca these 
articlea, it exports a peat rariety of mana- 
fictured gooda made here and in the neigh- 
boarhood. The port ia incloaed on three 
sidea, and la capable oF accommodating 400 
merciiantmen and 19 ahipa of war. The 
Tineyards on the neighbonriog hilla produce 
anniully from 2000 to 3000 fiipea of wine. 
The Snt vintage in June fumishes the Ma- 
laga raiaina \ the aecond in September Tur- 
aiihes a kind of vtine reaemhling eher[y,,bat 
inferior to it. In October and November the 
aweet Malaga wine is made. 

H&LusiT. A strong and fine flavfired 
ametwine made In Madeira, of grapeg nliich 
have been allowed to ahrivel on the vine. It 
il oF a deep golden hue, and contains between 
16 and 17 per cent. oF alcohol. 



icipient germination. Malt 
forma the principal ingredient in the mana- 
futnre of beer, and leas eitenaively in the 
nuking of apirit. For beer three different 
kinda are employed: — 1. Pate or amber malt, 
■tucb jielda the itecharine and vegetable 
otraet. 2. Bmien or bloatt malt, which is 
not fermentable, but whicb is added to im- 
part flavor ; and 3. Roatlid or Had, or aa 
it ia sometimes termed patent mall, which is 
employed instead of burnt angar merely as a 
ealoring matter. lliB process of manufacture 
is first to steep the grain (barley) in wat 
for twenty-four houra to swell and soften ; 
is then placed in a heap on a floor, this is 
called cimehingi here it remains till the get- 
Biiaatioo of the young root baa taken place 
to the extent of nearly ^ of an inch ; it is then 
spread ant to dry, this is called ^orin;. It 
ia then kiln dried at a certain degree nf heat, 
according to the color it is required to b« 
when finished. The quantity of malt mann. 
tictured in Great Britain ia enonnoua, 
amiHuiting in 1840 to 42,456. S56 bushels 
the rerenne upon which at 2i. 7d. per buihel 
will be seen to amount to very nearly 
£b,Om,liOO sterling. The making of malt 
ia anbject to many eidte regulationa, and the 
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maltster takes out an annual excise lioenatr 
of 7(. 6il., with tho addition of another 
7i. 6d. for every fifty quarters oF malt made 
beyond the first fifty ; any quanUty between 
one fifty and the next b^ng charged with tha 
licence of the higher number. lliiB extend* 
I 550 quarters aimualty, the licence for 
which, or for any greater quantity, b^ng 
£i lOt. Persons who make malt for their 
own Dge, and from the produce of tbur own 
premises, are called bye-maltsterB ; they re- 
quire a licence of 2s. 6il. annually. 

Malta ia rather a roilitaty than a com- 
mercial station, bot being the moat important 
of our posaesaioni in the Mediterranean is 
here introdaced. Tha island ia oF small 
uie, not being more than 170 square miles 
in extent; the whole number of inhabitants, 
including the neighbouring island of Goio, is 
about 94,000, of whom 700 are British, not 
incloding the military. The whole country ia 
a maia of forUficationB, The only port it on 
tbe east of the island, that of the capital town 
Valetta; this is represented beneath, and Is 
conaideied aa oneof the best in the Mediter- 
rsnean, bung completely landlocked, and 
capable of accommodadng SOD vestels. This 
town is also noted for the beaaty oF the 
buildings and the strength of iti defences. 




The prindpal prodiutioD b cotton, alio 
melons and oranges of an excellent quality 
are abundant. Corn is raised in amall qnan* 
titles, and figs are cnltivated.witb great care. 
Malta being a British colony we have adopted 
particalar seals and flags in respect to it. The 
flags ar« two, aa follows : — 




One of them having the red Maltese cross 
upon ■ white field, the other bearing a white 
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aou apon a red licld. The colonwl teal 
repmcntB St. Paul throwing tha riper froni 
hii hand, which occnrreDca took place at 
MalU, or MeliU, u it waa foroierlT called. 
The motto trBDslaled hcing "To have escaped 
from luch great perila." It ii given beneath. 




Man. In lea langiuge, ia need for a ihip ; 
thoa wo apeak of ■ man-of-war, a Gninea- 
man, an Bait Indiaman, &c. To man, it alao 
to applf a safficient Dumber of aeamen. &c. 
to the pBTticular duty required ; aa to man 
the capgtan, to man the jsrd, &c. 

Mandamdb, In law, a prerogatiye writ, 
in the form of a commaad, iuuing from the 
court of queen's heuch, directed to any 
peraOD, corporation, or inferior court of 
JDitice, within the qneeo'i dominiona. com- 
■nandiog them to perform varioaa duties. It 
ia grounded on the suggestion of a party 
Injured by tlie acts or omiaaiooa of snch per- 
son* or bodies ; and liea, for instance, to 
compel the admission or restoration of a party 
applying to an office or franchiaa, which has 
■msq illegally withheld, for the production 
of public papera, to compel the hcdding of 
Gourts, &c. 

Mandbl. a term in Gennaay for fifteen 
krtieles of any kind, and Hied in the same 
way B* dozen, score, &c. are with na. 

MANQAHKaB. A whitish grey metal, like 
iron in appearwice, but eitremely brittle ; 
and when exposed to the air rapidly chang- 
ing into a black powder, called the black 
OZyde of manganese. In thia aCate thererore 
it is usually found, and is employed in making 
chlorine or the bleaching liquid, in glazicg 
black earthenware, in giring a purple color 
t« eoamels, and in the manufacture of por- 
celain and gbH. It ia alao the substance 
generaUy employed by chemiata for obtaining 
oxygen gaa. The black oiyde ia found 
abundantly in Cornwall, Deronshire, Somer- 
setshire, and some other counties, as well 
■s in many placea on the continent. 

Man, IsLK or. An island belonging to 
Great Britain in the Iriih Sea, nearly equl- 
diatant from the coasts of England, Scotland 
and Ireland ; 30 nilea long, and 12, where 
widest, broad. ItspopuUtJonisabout 40,000, 
and ita chief towns Castleton uid Douglaa. 
Hiere are seieuteen parishes under the jnrit- 
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diction of tlie bishop of Sodor and Man, who 
ia Bote baron ot the island. It waa the pra> 
perty of the family of Stanley, and afterwards 
of Athol, until 1761, when it was sold to 
Great Biitsin far £70,000. Thegovsmnwnt 
however still retain the Athol arms both ia 
the colonial seal as follows : — 




And also in the flag appertaining to its 
vessels, &c. Thia ii ti r«d flag, with a union 
croaa in the comer, and the tripod or three 
legs of the Athol wnu in tiie opponte corMT. 




^^^ 



The mtenor U mountamDus. The aoil, not 
naturally very productive is greatlj fertiliitd 
hy the abundance of seaweed caat upon the 
shore. 7^ productions are barley, wheat, 
oats, tumipa, potatoes, flax, cattle, sheep, 
poultry, &c. On the south is a small island 
called the Calf of Man, which is separated 
by a narrow channel. 

MAHirisT. A r^ular list of a slup's 
cargo, containing tbe mark and number of 
each aeparate package, the names of the 
penona by whom the different parcels arc 
shipped, and those of the persons to wboin 
they are conaigned, a specification of the 
qu^ty of the goods contained in each pack- 
age, and also an account of the freight which 
the captain is to receive from the consignee 
of such goods on his arrival, correspondiDg 
with the hills of lading, which he bos already 
signed. The manifest is usually signed by 
the ship broker, who clears the vessel out at 
the custom-honae, and by the captain, and 
serves as a voucher by the latter, whereby to 
settle his account with hia owners. &c- 

Man-of-War. a term generally applied 
to ships carrying from 20 to 120 guns, in^ 
variably empli^ed in naral engmcmenta. 
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' Man Ropbs. A general name given to the 
small sets of ropes used for ascending and 
descending a ship's side, hatchways, &c. ; 
they are usoally covered with kersey or 
canvas. 

ManhkimGold, Similor or Orsedbw. 
A mixed metal or alloy composed of 3 parts 
of copper and 1 of zinc, and sometimes with 
a little tin added to improve the color. It is 
from this alloy that Dutch metal or spurious 
gold leaf 18 manufactured. 

Manna. This substance, which is so fre- 
quently employed in the materia medieaf and 
which forms a considerable article of com- 
merce, exudes naturally or from incisions 
made in the trunk and branches of a species 
of ash, (OmtM rotundifolia.) It first appears 
as a whitish juice, thickens on being exposed 
to the air, and when dried forms a whitish 
or reddish granular substance, which is the 
manna of commerce. The tree is a native of 
Italy, and is cultivated very extensively in 
Sicily. June and July are the two months 
in which the manna is collected. It is de- 
tached from the tree with wooden kniyes, 
and is afterwards exposed to the sun for 
drying. A little rain or even a thick fog will 
often occasion the loss of a whole day's crop. 
The taste of manna is sweet and slightly 
nauseous. It is a mild purgative, and is 
principally administered to children. The 
duty is Id. per lb., and the quantity imported 
b 1840 was 21,120 lbs. 
' Map. a plane figure, representing the 
surface of the earth or a part thereof. — See 
Chart, 

Maravbdi. a Spanish money of account, 
worth the 272nd part of a Spanish dollar. 

Marble. In common and commercial 
language, is the name applied to all sorts of 
polished stones, employed in the decoration 
of monuments and public edifices, or in the 
construction of private houses. Marbles are 
distinguished popularly by their colors : — 
■1. Marbles of a untfarm color ^ compre- 
hending solely those which are either white 
and black. 2. Variegated or veined marbles, 
d. Skell marbles, or those made up partly 
of shells. 4. Lumacelli marbles, or those 
wholly formed of shells. 5. C^oli marbles, 
those veined with green talc. 6. Breccia 
marbles, or those which are formed of an- 
gular fragments of different marbles, united 
by a cement of some other color ; and lastly, 
Pudding-etone marbles, or those which like 
the breccia are formed of reunited fragments, 
only with the difference of having the peb- 
bles rounded in place of being angular. The 
4nest and whitest marble is the Parian, though 
it is apt to turn yellow by age. Carrara 
marble is almost exclusively used by modem 
artists. It is of a white clear color, but 
occasionally interspersed by dove-colored 
-veins. Marble in the rough pays no duty 



upon importation. If in roughly hewn blocks, 
the duty is 28. or 6d. If hewn or sawn in 
slabs or otherwise 3«., or else 1^. 6d,f ac- 
cording to the country whence brought. 

Marc or Mark. A weight used in several 
parts of Europe for various commodities ; 
especially gold and silver. In France and 
Holland the mark was divided into 8 ounces 
=: 64 drachms :s 192 deniers or penny weights 
=s 4,608 grains. A mark is also an ancient 
money of account in England, worth } of a 
£ sterling. A similar money is still used in 
Norway, Hamburg, liubec and Denmark. 
That used at Hamburg and Lubec is worth 
about I4§d. sterling. 

Marcal. a com measure at Madras ; 
43 marcals«:15 English bushels. 

Marine. A general name for the navy 
of a kingdom or state, as also the whole 
economy of naval affairs, or whatever respects 
the building, rigging, arming, equipping, 
navigating and fighting of ships. It com- 
prehends also the management of naval ar- 
maments, and the state of all the persons 
employed therein, whether civil or military. 
That particular class called the marines or 
the royal marines is a body of troops, em- 
ployed in the sea service, under the direction 
of the lords commissioners of the admiralty, 
and commanded by officers called marine 
officers ; those attached to the ship itself 
being called for distinction, officers of the 
navy, in the same manner as a mariner or 
sailor is distinguished from a marine, on 
account of the different nature of their re- 
spective duties. 

Marine Insurance. The insurance of 
shipping is more extensive than that on 
houses, because it provides not merely for 
losses arising from fire, but from piracy or 
wreck, and generally all injuries sustained 
by accident at sea. Policies of marine in- 
surance are negotiated in London, chiefly 
at Lloyd's coffee house, by the individual 
underwriters who transact business there; 
there are also some few assurance offices 
which grant policies of this nature. The 
rate of premium varies according to the 
quality of the ship, the season of the year, 
and the nature of the voyage, and is based 
not upon mathematical calculations as lifft 
assurance is, but upon the recorded average 
of losses and wrecks, &c. Any individual who 
is not an actual foreign enemy may ensure 
his interest in any ship or vessel ; but a 
foreigner insuring his property loses the bene- 
fit should his nation and ours commence 
hostilities ; for by the common law no alien 
enemy can recover on a policy during the 
continuance of hostilities, whether it has been 
entered into before or after the declaration 
of war, nor can an action be maintained by 
any one on the property of an alien enemy. 
Losses sustained by capture by an enemy are 
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not included among the risks contemplated 
by the policy. To prevent wager poUcieSi 
it is enacted by 19 Geo. II, c37t that the 
insured must have an interest in the subject; 
and if the person insured part with hit in- 
terest, the insurance falls. The indorsement 
of a bill of lading to a creditor b held on the 
fooe of the transaction a transference ; but an 
insurable interest does not require to be a 
direct right of property, as any valuable in- 
terest may be insured as well as the ship and 
cargo, such as freight, commission or privi- 
leges of the captain, the money he may borrow 
jfor the use of the ship, expected profits, &c., 
as it is evident that the safety of these things 
depends upon the general safety of the whole. 
Goods or nuiterials prohibited to be con- 
veyed, imported, &c., and other infringements 
against the laws of the kingdom, or against 
the laws of nations, cannot legally be insured, 
or if they are so, and loss ensues, such in- 
surance is void. There are also by 3 and 4 
WilL IV, penalties against persons effecting 
auch insurances. The risks insured against 
are,— First, qf the teat, as injury from stress 
of weather, winds and waves, lightning, rocks, 
•and banks, &o., but not when occasioned by 
the Ignorance or misconduct of the master or 
crew. Second,yrofn^re, however occasioned, 
unless it be by spontaneous combustion ; 
burning a ship to prevent her IsUfaig into the 
hands of ao enemy is a loss contemplated by 
the policy. Third, from enemiett as capture 
by enemies and detention by embargo ; but 
if a vessel act in contravention to a blockade, 
and loss then ensues, the insurance is void. 
'Fourth, pirates, robbers and thievet. This 
includes all those acts of violence and fraud, 
done by private parties, as when a wrecked 
'Vessel is plundered by the shore people, or 
when a ship is boarded at sea* Fifth, Jeteom, 
and sixth, Barratry, (see these terms and 
Avertiffe*) Finally, the enumeration of the 
risks mentioned in the policy usually con- 
cludes as follows :— " All other perils, losses 
or misfortunes, that have or shall come, to 
the hurt, detriment, or damage of the said 
goods and merchandises, and ships, &c., or 
any part thereof.'' This does not include the 
destruction or injury to the ship arising from 
any principle of internal decay, as by dry rot, 
by worms or rats. Duration qf Policy, If 
.goods are to be landed or loaded at a parti- 
cular place, and they are loaded or landed 
«Isewhere, they will not be covered by the 
policy. The risk does not commence till 
they are actually on board, and ceases when 
they are landed or put on board another ship, 
unless in the latter case, the original vessel 
be disabled, and they be reshipped to be con- 
veyed to their destination. 

Marin re's Compass. — See Cempasa. 

M ARiTiMR, something relating to, bounded 
^y, or near the sea ; and a maritime state is 



one that has an important navy, and whose 
chief defence lies in its maritime prowess* 
Among European states there are two on 
this account called maritime powers, England 
and Holland. 

Maritime Law is of two kinds : — First, 
that which relates to the royal navy, and that 
which appertains to the merchant service. 
The particulars of this will be better under* 
stood by reference to its particular articles 
of Average, Salvage, Jbuuranee, Seamen^ 
AffireiglUment, Sfe» 

Market. A public place in a city or town, 
where provisions or live stock are sold, usu- 
ally held at frequently recurring periods, such 
as once or tvrice a week, and therein differing 
from a fair. Persons, corporations, &c. hav- 
ing markets, are entitled to levy a toU upon all 
goods sold, and by ancient custom for things 
standing in it, though not sold. By privilege 
of the corporation of London, no market 
must be hcdd within seven miles of the city, 
but all butchers, victuallers, &c. may hire 
stalls or standings in any London market 
they please, and sell therein their various 
commodities. 

Markkt Pricb. The average value of a 
commodity as sold in a public market or ssle 
room, in which it is supposed that there is 
the usual public competition. 

Markino Yarn. In rope making, awhite 
thread, untarred, laid in rqpe, for the queen's 
or East India company's mark. This is com* 
monly called rogue's yam, its object being to 
identify ropes stolen from the public stores, 
for the same reason that an arrow-shaped 
mark, called the broad arrow, is stamped 
upon solid stores, as anchors, buoys, &c 
llie mark in canvas is distinguished by a 
blue line being woven in it. Casks of pro- 
visions are marked with white paint. 

Marl, to, is to wind any small line, as 
marline, spun yam, twine, &c. about a rope, 
so that every turn is secured by a hitch, and 
remains fixed, in case all the rest should be 
cut through by friction. 

Marlins. A particular kind of small rope, 
of two strands, very loosely twisted. There 
is both tarred and white marline. 

Marlinr Spike. An iron pin tapering 
to a point, famished with a large round head, 
and principally used to penetrate the strands 
or twists of a rope, in order to introduce the 
ends of some other through the intervals, in 
the act of knotting or splicing. 

Marmalade. A confiection made of 
oranges, boiled in sugar. It is subject upon 
importation to ai duty of 6<7. or Id. per lb. 

Marseilles. A city and seaport in the 
south of France, opening into the Mediter- 
ranean, in lat. 43° 17' N., and long. 5° 22^ 
£. This is one of the finest, safest, and most 
spacious of the French ports, capable of 
accommodating 1,200 vessels, but not ad- 
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mitting a ship of larger size than a frigate, 
except at the new port lately constructed. 
The old city is dirty and low ; the newer 
bnildinga lofty and handsome, with several 
agreeable squares and promenades. The 
principal articles of export are Naples soap, 
(made at Marseilles,) olive oil, brandy, an* 
chovies, spirits, excellent cutlery, corks, 
chemical preparations, coral, perfumes, silks, 
&c. It carries on a considerable commerce 
with all parts of. the world, particularly with 
Italy, Spain, Barbary, and the Levant. One 
quarter of the whole amount of cotton con- 
sumed in France is imported into Marseilles. 
This staple, also sugar, dye wood, and other 
colonial articles form its imports. The popu- 
lation is about 116,000. 

Maslin. a mixture of wheat and rye, 
sometimes grown together, but more fre- 
quently mixed in the seed. The flour formed 
of this mixture is called maslin bread, and 
is much used in the north of England, espe- 
cially in those districts where good crops of 
wheat cannot be depended 4ipon. 

Massicot. A yellow oxyde of lead, used 
as a pigment. It ia obtained by taking off 
and pulverizing the dross which forms upon 
the surface of melted lead. 

Mast. A long round piece of timber, 
generally elevated perpendicularly upon the 
keel of a ship, to which are attached the 
yards, sails and rigg^g. A mast with regard 
Co its length is either formed of one piece, 
which is (billed a pole mast, or composed of 
several pieces joined together, each of whidi 
retains the name of mvst separately. The 
lowest of these is accordingly called the hwer 
mast ; the next in height is the iop mast, 
which is erected at the head of the former, 
and the next highest is the top gallant mast, 
which is prolonged from the upper end of 
the top mast. Sometimes there is a top 
gallant royal mast, which is yet smaller and 
higher, and extends upwards much above 
the rigging. Masts are also distinguished 
bj their position on the deck, and by their 
make; Thus the main mast is the principal 
mast of a ship, and stands midway between 
the stem and stem of the vessel. The fore 
mast is next in size, and stands near the 
stem. The mizen mast is tbe smallest, and 
stand sabout halfway between the main mast 
and the stem ; should there be a fourth mast, 
it is called the counter mizen, and is placed 
et the stem. If a mast be made of one tree 
only, it is called a pole mast ; if of many 
trees- bolted together, it' is called a made mast 
or an armed mast. To spend a mast, is^to 
lose one by storm or accident. 

•Mast Cloth. - In sail making, is the 
lining in the. niiddle on the aftsideof topsails, 
to prevent the sail being chafed by the mast. 

MasteB) of a merehant ship, the same 
•> captain or skipper. 



Mast Coats, are coverings made of well 
tarred canvas, to prevent the water from 
going down the mast-hole. 

Mastic. A resinous substance, obtained 
from incisions made in the branches of the 
PUtaeia lentiseiu, a small tree or rather shrab 
growing in the Levant and other countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. The tree 
attains the height of 15 or 20 feet, the leaves 
are alternate, the flowers small and incon- 
spicuous. Mastic forms one of the most 
important products of Scio, and has been 
cultivated in this and some of the neighbour- 
ing islands from remote antiquity. Mastic is 
consumed in vast qpantities throughout the 
Turkish empire, and is there used as a mas- 
ticatory by women of all denominations, for 
the purpose of cleansing the teeth, and im- 
parting an agreeable odour to the breath. It 
is used by us entirely as an ingredient in 
varnish. • 

Mate. The deputy of another, or his as- 
sistant, particularly applied to the person 
acting in lieu of the master of a ship. In 
large vessels there are sometimes two or three 
mates. The inferior officers have also their 
foremen or mates, thus we speak of the mate 
of a ship as the chief officer under the sailing 
captain, the boatswain's mate as the chief 
assistant to the boatswain, &c. That which 
is called a mate in the merchant service, is a 
lieutenuit in the royal navy. 

Mats. Textures composed for the most 
part of flags, reeds, the bark of trees^TUshes, 
grass, old ropes, &c. In this country mats 
are used for a variety of purposes, such as 
the packing of goods and furniture, the 
stowage of various things on ship board, the 
holding of different commodities, such as flgs, 
East India sugar, &c. The covering of church 
floors, and in private houses, as table mats, 
and upon floors, stairs, halls, &c. Also in 
horticultural operations, as a defence against 
frost, rain, &c. Bast mats, or those formed 
of the inner bark of the lime tree, are im- 
ported in vast quantities from Russia. All 
mats are subject to a duty of 5 per cent, if 
brought from foreign countries, and £2 lOf. 
per cent, if from British possessions. 

Maund. An eastern weight, much used 
in India. There are two kinds used at Cal* 
cutta ; the factory maund which is equal to 
74 lbs. 10 ozs. 10,666 dwts. avoirdupoise, 
and the bazaar maund, which is a tenth part 
greater. 

M avndt Monbt. a name given to certain 
small coins, distributsed by the queen as alms 
on Maundy Thursday. 

Maicimum. The highest price of any ar« 
tide, fixed by some law or regulation, or as 
accruing from any cause of competition or 
extra demand. 

Mead or Mbthbglin. A fermented 
liquor, made of honey and water, once the 
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favorite beverage of the higher cUtses io 
England, but now entirely snpeneded by 
wine, ale, spirits, &c. The maker of mead 
must procure a licence from the excise for 
carrying on his business. 

Mbau. {Mehl Ger. MeelUn. ParineFr. 
and lul. Farina Sp. Muka Russ.) The 
coarse^ flour obtained by the grinding of 
wheat, barley, pease, beans, and other pulse 
and grain. 

Mbasurb. a specific quantity of any 
commodity or space, ascertained by its di* 
mensions. Measures are of yartons kinds, 
particularly of 

1. Length, wbenca arises long roeast)ra. 

2. Surface ditto, square or land measure. 

3. Solidity or capacity ditto, cubic measure. 

4. Force or gravity called treights, (SeefFeights.) 

5. Angles, hence we have astronomical measures. 

6. Division of time. 

. These mesanrea as now used in England, 
we presume to be known to every schoolboy; 
we shall therefore not occupy space by their 
enumeration in detail. (For the meaaores of 
various countries, see their respective names.) 
The measures and weights of the United 
Kingdom are regulated by an act 5 €ieo. IV, 
c 74, (1824) which came into operation on 
Jan. 1 , 1826 ; this is farther simplified and 
enforced by 5 and 6 Will. IV. The measures, 
&c. thus enforced, are called the imperial 
measures, the standards of which are as fol- 
lows : — ^The imperinl yard is aseertained from 
the pendulum, which vibrates seconds in the 
latitude of London, at the temperature of 
62" Fahr., and in a vacuum at the level of 
the sea. The length of this pendulum 
is to be divided into 39*1393 parts, 36 of 
these parts are to be taken as the yard, 12 
of them as the imperial foot, and 1 as the 
inch. The imperial standard gallon, con- 
taining 10 lbs. avoirdupoise, or 277,274 cubic 
inches of distilled water at 62'' Fahr., the 
barometer being at 30 inches. The old troy 
lb. containing 5760 grains, one inch of dis- 
tilled water at 62*^ Fahr., and barometer at 
30 inches, containing 252,458, auch grains 
and 7000 grains to be the lb. avoirdupoise. 
The act fdrtiier orders, that weights and 
measures shall be stamped by the inspectors. 
Those using them unstamped, or if by vrear 
pr otherwise, such are fonnd light or unjust, 
jforfeit £b for each offence, and the contract 
is annulled. No weight above 56 lbs. and no 
wicker or wooden vessel for the measurement 
of lime ; no glass or earthenware drinking 
vessel requires to be stamped, but any person 
buying by such a measure, may have it tested 
by others which are stamped ; and if fonnd 
deficient, or the seller refiue so to test them, 
the penalty is imposed of unstamped measures 
as above given. Weights of lead or pewter 
must be covered with brass, copper or iron. 



Weights of 1 lb. or more must have their 
quantity stamped or painted l^bly upon 
them. Authorized inspectors, juaticea, &c. 
may enter shops, warehouses, markets, &c.y 
where goods are sold by measure or weight* 
and examine all weights, weighing machines, 
and measures used therdn, and on any of 
these being found fraudulent or illegal, or 
their not being produced, or the investigation 
being obstructed, parties become liable to a 
penalty of not exceeding £b. Local and cus- 
tomary measures are prdubited, as is also 
what was called heaped measure ; articles 
formerly measured by heaping up the basket j 
&c., being now aold by weight. Fruit and 
roots, and some few other thinga are still 
sold in heaped baskets, in accordance with a 
clause in the act which allows veaaela to be 
used as measures, if such do not represent, 
or are called by any legal standard. All 
weighed goods must be sold by avoirdupoise 
weight, except the precious metals, precious 
stones and pearls, which are sold by troy 
weight, and drugs when compounded or sold 
retail, when apothecaries weight ia allowed. 

Mbdida. a Brazilian measure, «4}'im* 
perial pints nearly. 

Mbditbrranban Pass. In the treaties 
that have been made with the Barbary states, 
it has been agreed, that the subjects of Grreat 
Britain should pass the seas unmolested by 
the oruisers of those states, and for the better 
ascertaining what ships and vessels belong to 
British subjects, itis provided that they shall 
produce a pass, signed by the lords commis* 
sioners of the admiralty. In pursuance of 
these treaties, passes are made out at the 
admiralty on parchment, containing a very 
few words, with various ornaments, &c. at 
the top, through which a scolloped iindenturB 
is cut. The scolloped tops are sent to Bar- 
bary, and being put into the possession of 
their cruisers, the commanders are ordered 
to suffer all persons to pass who have passes 
that will fit these scolloped tops. The pro- 
tection afforded by these passed is such, that 
no ships that traverse the seas frequented by 
these rovers ever fail to furnish themselves 
with them, whether in the trade to the East 
Indies, Italy, Spain, the Levant, Turkey, 
&c., and from the more particular need oJf 
them along the coasts of the Mediterranean^ 
they have obtained their name of Mediter- 
ranean passes. Forging such a pass is felony. 

Medium, Circulating. — .See Cireu^ 
latmg, 

Mbbrschaum. An earthy carbonate of 
magnesia, of a whitish color, fonnd in Samoa, 
Moravia, and other places. It is used as 
fuller's earth, and for the making of the 
bowls of German and Turkish pipes. 

Mbmbl. a commercial city and seaport 
of East Prussia, in lat. 55° 41' N., and long. 
21° 8' £., with a population of between 8 and 
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(OOO. Mcmel openi to the Baltic, sod 
connected iriOitberiTerNiemea; it hit a large 
•nd ufe lurbonr, and caaKquentlr cam 
ID citenriTe commerce, rcitrictsd hoi 
to ships drawing \em than 16 or 17 feet of 
water, «i there i» icarcel; that depth of chan^ 
Mlwajiato theport; lo that large ihEpa are 
obliged partly to onload their cargoes in the 
enter roads, where the anchorage ia bf no 
Dcanagood. The principal export is timber, 
vhich although not considered of quite bo 
good a qualitj as that ol Dantiic, ia nerec- 
tJKleu more abnadant and cheaper. Memel 
also exports vast quantities of hemp, flai, 
Umeed of fine qnali{|r, briitles, hides, pitch, 
tar, wax, moch fine grain, &c. The imparts 
■n tropical and colonial produce, British 
entlerr. hardware, &c. 
Mbkcaittilk SrsTKU. — See Batanet of 

Mbkcsb's Coufant. One of the twelve 
(Teat liverj companies of London, eiiatin|; 
aa a company from 1172, and incorporated 
by letters patent 17 Ric. II. (1393.) This 
Intemltj is gOTemed by a prime and three 
other wardeni, and forty asaistanta. with 
aboDt 280 lirerymen ; though tbii last of 
Eonrse lariea. The company pay in chari- 
table benefactdona above ;e3OU0 yearly. It ii 
the first of all the corapaniea. The fine for 
taking Dp the Uvery is 53t. 4d. ; they take no 
quarterage, but the feists are defrayed by 
tiie whole aociety. Their arms are gules, 
(red) a demivirgin, with her hair dishevelled, 
crowned, issuing out of and inclosed within 
in oiie of clouds all proper, as ahown below. 
Bdonging to this company have been several 
Ungs, princes and nobility. The hall ia in 
Cheapude. It has been noticed as a curious 
cireiuDatance that at the present dsy scarcely 
* mercer belongs to it. Sir T. Greaham was 
cf this company, so was an ancestor of Anna 




MiKCHAHDiBK. K general name for all 

goods imparted, exported, or sold in markets, 
fsirs, shops, or eichangea. 

MEKcnANT. A wboleaale dealer in ail 
sorts of merchandise, who exports and im- 
porta commoditieB, and buys and sells goods 



in their origioal packages, without breaking 
balk. 

MlBCBANTABLB CoUUODITIEB. Gooda 

in their perfect state, free of mtitnre or 
damage, or otiiarwiie injured in quantity OT 

McROAToa'a Chabt. — See Chart. 

MiBCHANTUAN. A trading sUp employed 

in the conveyance of goods from one distant 

country to another, and thereby distinguished 

coasting veiseli, pickets, aloops, colliers. 




Mrhcbaht Sbbvicb. The marine relatlie 

to the commercial iSaira of a kingdom, as set 
apart aad^istinguished from the royal navy. 
Mekcdbt ok Quicksilveb. {Quict- 
iih!tr Ger. V^ argent Fr. Argmto vim Ital. 
Aiasve Sp. lUut Russ.) Tbit is the only 
metal fluid at the ordinary temperature of ths 
atmosphere, not congealing into a fluid state 
until at 39° below xero of Fahr. thermometer. 
The color ia whitish, but rather bluer thsn that 
of silver. It is volatile, and rises in small 
portions at the common temperature of the 
atmosphere. It boils at 6S0°, when it riies 
copiously in fumes, which fumea being con- 
densed give the metal in a purer state. Ia 
an open vessel, by the abstraction of Oxygen 
from the air, it bocomei a red oiyde, called 
preeipilale ptr tt. A greater heat revives 
the metal from its oiyde. Mercury uoiteH 
only with two combuatiblea, aulphur and 
phosphorua ; with the fanner it becomes « 
polvemlent, earthy sahttance, of a red color, 
well known as cinnabar or Vermillion. Its 
union with other metals fonns amalgams. 
Mercury is useful ss a mediciae, in the parting 
of silver and gold from their ores, in the 
making of Vermillion and other ' pigmenta, 
for the silvering of the backs of looking 
glasses, in water gilding, the construction of 
barometers and thermometers, &c. Scarcely 
any aubatance ia so liable to adolteratioa as 
this metal i its impurities are lead, tin^ 
lino and bismuth. When the metal qnicklj; 
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loMi iCa la*ti«, i* MT<Tsd wUk k fllm, ii 
IcM fluid tbtn uoal, and doca not reulilf 
brrak into Uttla brilUuC globalv, it maf 
be oxpaetid to ba adultentsd. QnickdTer 
li proonred (ram GcmuDj, Spiin, Pera, 
CbiDB,&c. Thedatf npaaimportttiaalilil. 
per lb., and about 311,200 Ibt. we iwtned 
ibr bome conininption rach yau. 

MiRiDiAH. Id utTODomy.iii great circle 
pMdng tbrongli the pdei o( the world, wwl 
coiuBqiiaiitljreiteiuiiiigaraDiMl the world from 
north to louth, cnttiTig the equator at right 
■oglei. A. complete drde formi in ordiiurj 
acceptatioD two mcridiana, the north and 
soutli pole! being the tenuinatiaa of each ; 
thai when we ^wek of the ion'i ooiiiing to 
the meridiaa at 12 o'clock, we mean that he 
arriTCi at that line, which ii auppoaed to be 
drawn from north to lonth, puaing over 
London, or the place we inhabit, without 
reference to tlie other half of the circle, and 
which wonid pjiu nearly oyer Botany Bay 
and where the iud woold be twelve houii 
afterwardg. Erery place therefore has 
meridiaa, and that particular 









in other word* lon|itade ii Teckonad, is 
called the prim* or Jlrtl aoidian. — See 
XoH^ttufe. 

Mbkidianal Dibtancb. Id narigatioD, 
ig the aemewith d^)arture,eaating or welting, 
or the diflerence of loogitnde between the 
meridian under which the ship now lies, and 
the meridian >he wu under whRi the laat 
obaerration waa taken. 

MiKiND. A fine kind of wool. 

MieHK FROcasa. An intermediate pro- 
ceiB between the beginiuDg and termination 
of a civil Buit ; thus if the amount of a debt 
be recorered by legal procesa, every writ, 
declaration. Sic. that iiauei prerioae to the 
judgment and execution ia aaid to be the 

Mcse. In sea language, denotes a parti- 
cular company of the officers or crew of a 
ship, who eat, drink, or aaaociate together, 
whence the term maimatt, as one of the 
Qiunber thus aasociated. 

Mebsinoeb. In a ahip, is a lai^ rope 
used to onmoor or heave up the anchors. 

MaTALLianss. Akindof Austrian stocks, 
so called because the interest is paid in the 
precious metals, and not like the interest in 
other stacks in paper money. Hie name was 
also afterwards nsed in other countries, for 
instance, in Rusua for stock of aaimilarkind. 

MtTKB. The French unit of length. — Sea 

MaxiCALOiMascAL. A Bptritnons drink 
extracted from the aloe, which is consumed 
in large quantities by the Mexicans. 

Mexico, llie repablic of the United 
Stateafof Mexioo, compriung the former 
ncerojalty of New Sp^ is the wutbern 
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extremity of North Ameriea,' ahatting'abuth 
apon OMtemala, and flaaked by the Pacific 
Ooean on the western side, and the Golf of 
Meiiea and Carribean Sea on the eaatem. 
Owing to the momtainoaa state of the 
country, tlie climate ia TBry larisus, the 
lowlands bwog- eitremifr aultry, the hi^- 
laoda tei^ierate end hsaithfal. Mexico 
soffars from want of water dnring its eight 
BODtbt annaal drought, die rivers hong few 
and geoeraUy fatsigaifiaant. Avong Ae vari- 
ons pradQCtioDS are msiie and com, the 
banana, tropical fmita, cotton, ooffee, sagm-, 
tobacco, indigo, vanilla, oochineal. Sec; Wheat 
grows ki the higher parte of the conntry. 
Soger it raiaed in great ahnndancs, eoSbo ia 
becoming more and more cultivated, bat u 
not yet in general demand. Cotton raana. 
&ctu™ ia carried on to aomo eitaot by the 
inhabitanCa. Silk manufactures also from 
the native lUkworms. The total agriwltiiral 
produce has been eatimated at 29,000,000 
doUara annually. The great weallk of tke 
coontry lies in iU mmes of the preriona 
metals gold and slver, of which Mexico ex- 
po rta apon an average 13^ nillions of doUara 
ananaUy, receiving in retnm for them gooda 
from the United Statea <AiBfly, also Id sniallar 
prf^ortions of eastern produce, and articlea 
direct from Spain and Great BritaiD. Our 
direct interoouiaewilh Mexico ia verylimitBil. 
Hie porta and bays arouad the Mexican por. 
Ion of the Gulf and Carribean Sea are m- 
Bcure and otherwise defective ; those oo the 
restem, namely Acapuleo andVera Crar, are 
excellent ; bat from tiieir ritnation uid from 
the httle want the Mexicans have of foreign 
commodities, they liave little comparatiTB 
trade. The city of Mexico, the capital of 
this vast republic, iies 7409 tert above tbo 
level of the sea, in 1st. 19° 8S' N., and lonj. 
103° 45' W. The streeM are broad, airy, 
and run at right angle*, Hie bouses spacioDB 
but low, rarely exceeding One story, with flat 
roofs. It is the most magnificent dty of 
America, and among the capitals of Europe 
there are few that can support a compsrisoa 




HiDSBiP. The middle of a ship ; also a 
tram applied to several pieces of timberwhidi 
lie in the broadest part of a ahip, as the 
mid*liip beam, the midthip framt, the laiif- 
lllip bead, ^. 
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Mica. A. mineral idbstanoe, which is per- 
fectly transpareot, daetiCy end cspable of. 
being split into thin sheets. The better Idnd ^ 
is ciJled talc, and is used as a snbstitate for 
glass in windows and lanthoms ; to inclose 
■the fire of certain stores without concealing 
It ; to monnt microscopic objects, and for the 
tops of the boxes, and sometimes the cards 
of the mariner's compass; 

MiDCHANNiL. A way across, or • in the 
middle of any channel or river. 

Middle Latititob Sailing. In nayiga- 
tion, is an easy thoogb sot strictly acoorate 
method of resolfing those problems in sailing 
in which the oom?8e is neither upon « meri- 
dian nor a parallel, the earth being supposed 
to be a sphere. This sailing is a combination 
of plane and parallel sailing, and is so named 
be<»ttse the difEbresoeof longitude is reckoned 
upon the middle parallel, between the lati- 
'todes sailed from and come to. 
. MiDHBAVBN.' l%e point of the heavens 
•at which a heaTeidy body attains its highest 
lelevation above the horizon at any particular 
day^ The sdn will of coarse always l»e in the 
midheaven at noon, and that whether in 
winter or summer, idthough his altitude will 
•be very diffisrent at different seasons. 

MiLV. The principal distance measure of 
•most coantrieSf var3fing very much in quan- 
tity at different places. The following shows 
the length of the miles of different countries 
in English yards : — 
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MiLFORD Hatbn. a deep inlet of the 
sea in Wales^ county of Bembroke. Several 
plans have been proposed at different times 
for its improvement. These plans have given 
rise to the new town of Milford, or Milford 
Haven, and which was founded in 1790 on 
the northern shore, six miles west by north of 
Bembroke. It has risen with great rapidity. 



The houses are bnilt with neatness and even 
elegance. It has a custom house, a plain but 
commodious building, and a dockyard, which 
forms a principal feature in the plan. A line 
of packets have been formed here, under ex- 
cellent regulations, for conveying themail and 
pasiengers to Waterford in Ireland^ An es- 
tablishment has also been formed for pro- 
moting the southern whale-fishery. There is 
besides an extensive quarantine grontid. 

Milk. A fluid secreted by the females of 
all the tribe of mammaleous animals^ intended 
by nature for the nourishment of lAieir young. 
In tMs country the milk of the cow is almost 
exclusively used by the inhabitants, but in 
many countries thht of the goat is preferred. 
' Mill-boards. Thick sheets of the same 
material as that used for coarse bfown paper, 
made into sheets of difi«rent thicknesses and 
sizes, used for the covers of books ^d other 
purposes. The duty upon mill-boards im- 
ported is £\ lOir. per cwt. ' 

Millet^ (Htrte Ger. MIM Fr. WgUo 
PrniicMimiio Ital. Mijo Sp.) A grain of a 
small sise and round form, used as a substi- 
tute for rice, and for the fiittening of poultry. 
There are several speciesj but that most 
commonly cultivated for the sake of its seeds 
is the /lonicKm miliaeeum, a native of Italy. 
There it is extensively cultivated, as it is also 
in India, growing of a considerable size in 
the hotter countries. Rice being so cheap, 
very little millet is now imported ; the duty 
is 5t. per quarter- from foreign' countries, 
2«. 6d, firom our own possessions. 

MiLLlKBRT. Lig^t and fanbilhl artideis 
of ladies' dress, manufactured according to 
taste and fashioh -out of materials -already 
adapted for the purpose; such as caps, bon- 
nets, &«., as distinguished by dkeir double 
manufacture from veilst shawlik, &c.-, which 
are worn as first formed without remaking; 
and by their light and more fanciful character 
from dresses, cloaks, riding Habits, &6. 
Millinery of silk imported is suliject to a 
duty of 15«. each tarban or cap, and £l &t. 
each hat or bonnet. 

Million. A thousand thousand, expressed 
in figures thus, 1,000,000. 

Millstone. The large tircmlar stone, 
which, when put in motion by machinery, 
grinds corn and other articles. The diameter 
of the common millstones is from 5 to 7 feet, 
and their thickness varies firom' 12 to 18 
inches. These stdnes are usually imported 
from France, the burr stones of that country 
being found more durable than otir own. 

MiLREA. The integer of account in firazil 
and Portugal. 

Minister, properly a chief servant. In 
political language, one to whom a sovereign 
intrusts the direction of affairs of -state. It 
is alto the representative of a sovereign at a 
foreign court. In Britain the words miniitty 
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•Ml jntnii/fri araiMM a»4mUatlire ntBMt fMr 
the heads of deptrtiMiitt, and whioh uiitht 
United States of America are called aecreta- 
liea. The preaentminittry of England and the 
deiignatum of each U as follows :— 1. First 
Loi4 of the TreaMrVy' Premier or Prime 
Mimster. 2. Lord ni^Chancellor. 3. Lord 
President of tike Cou&ciU 4. Commander of 
the Forces. 5. Lord Privj Seal. 16. Chan- 
cellor of tiie Exohe<{\ier. 7. Sebretarj of 
State for the Home Department. .6. Ditto for 
Foreign Aibirsw 9. Ditto for Colonial Affairs. 
10. First Lord of the Adadraltj. 11. Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control. 12. Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. 13* Secretary 
l^t War. 14. Paymaster General* , . 

MiNiaxsB, FoiMiow. — See ^^fnAct «4Qr. 

Minium, Rju> Lxap, oa &u> Oytas 
OF LsAo. A heavy scarlet or orange-colorad 
powder, mannfactored from lead. It is eocr 
tenaiyely need in the arts, 

MiNUTB. In geography, fstronomy^ m^ 
uavigation, ia the 60th part oC a degree, as 
a minute in ordinary langnageis.of afi.^oar 
of time. In geographioaJ measiuremeats* « 
minnte as measured on the equator or Mfkj 
other great circle, is theieforev symw^mous 
with geogrwhical mile, or equal to i'^ n^purly 
of statute English miles, differiDg of course 
8^ more from ordinary foreign mil^s. The 
spsce indicated by a minute is. fuvrersaUy 
considered as the 21,600th part of the cir- 
cumference of the earth, or of any drcle 
wl^ether large or small; th^s the term m«?»tt/« 
as well ss its multiple, ^ d^ree^.^f^d \U di- 
TisihllM »eeondt, tMrtU, Sfc, are significant 
of relatiTe, but not of positive lengths The 
degree is marked thus^ a minute thus', a 
S|Bcpnd thus'', and a third thus '''. . . . , . 
. MxscAit. An Oriental weigh|t,ne^ly equal 
tp 74 troj grains. ■ , ,m 

MxBs,{i«i. Any weapon thrown ,by h^Iid, 
and projected from it so as to reac)bk an 
object at a distance, as a dart,, stone, ^. 

MxTTJBNs, PR Mitts. Gloves.wl^ch, coyer 
the hands. withoi;it povering the finders. . 

MiTTiifus. A writ by which renqprds.ara 
transferred from one court to another^ The 
precept direc^d to ,a j^oc, nnder )the band 
and seal of a ^tice of the ^^(t^G^ £oi;.^ 
r^seiving s^d safe-keeping ^f a felon g^ other 
offender by him committed to. jail, ^ ,|i)^p 
calleil a mittimus. 

HizBN. The aft^npot^ or hindj^ost of 
the n^asts or fixed 89^ of aship^ . , 

Mocha. A town, o^ the Arabian Sea, in 
the province of Yemen, with a commodJQWt 
harbour, and about 6000 inhabitants. Jt is 
frequented by merchants from the Bax;bary 
States, Egypt. Turkey, and India, and by 
British, French, and' Jj^orttv American «bips* 
The coffee ^^hich bears the jE^ame. of the town^ 
is. brought downftofp' tl^a interior,, of ^^e 
eountry by car«ivsn|i, , Gu«. AtaIjwv- co|jal, 
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BiastN» mynh^ fnmkinoense, 'indigo, 
and 4itiMr airtidei, aae>aKport^ The imA^ 
pOTiB «re.ehiel^ ladian comBodilicBb The 
Ivadaiai^pst smtive h ub Pas u May aodcAngast; 
in. whfoh- imbikL abolit/lMi^liipa inlertiiB 
port* IjhivftMvisvwmlkBurDpMbalMtHiBs 
here. < j ^«- - -. ih •.; -,-i •....• 

MooHA. iStoirBk AtpaitiGniflr kindt.eC 
agntek*<^See lilpato. ••• ">'' •<.■!- -• i^ 

Mdo4(]>or •Bi'MoAAiMBBr>eaiUed'byiifaB 
natives Sbbba. Ana«ptrt<ol^MimieoD,lM 
auies W/fibW. of thaicitgriof.Mraoeso, in 
long, i^"* 20'i W.. ami YbA^M^QB' 2L It k 
the prineipal seat ofcMimsfeeotf the cntpisK 
Itisbuiittio^ttbv, iatdeserfeofisand. The 
town has a good appeiBBno6&om the soothe 
honsea being baiU of ston^f aad white ;. hat 
the stteets are if arrowy dji&l, anddirly. ;Obs 
part Of thft torn ia ealied tfafr citadeUeen« 
tainmg^the ciiatom-lu>ise» treunrythoaai 
of tte fMEBigit BMichants,^ &a. ;• and the rat 
of it is ssUsdthe JewB^ to«% or onlertonnL 
lAc^hiurboiir'is abovt two^nattes iaiciroimifi 
Inrencet $ hut as. the: water «t «bb*'tide is< oaly 
10 or 12 feet deep, large ships mustHBcfaor 
4 mUfi and a jhalffiwm the hiattecy. The 
eipoHts oonsiit of ahnoridtii gmns^ ^ws-waqp* 
geait-skiiit, olire^oil, ostrich -fiMtheii> >oma 
roots, datast uuakt^ woolf aftil' ivory i The 
eiibil cliolh measwe » 21 imywwal indiee. 
The JDOttolo .or .coiBBBeroial ihM(6,8a0 inqf 
gpaws, wt te qatqital t)f lOO Us. «*^118 Ibe. 
avoirdupoise : the market tb for proviaDair 
and by which also iron and bees- wax are sold 
is 50 per cent, heavier, ^tie op^ures of 
capacity, though nomio^ly ^ose of' Spain, 
are variable and unc'Sitain. \ 

Mooio. An Italian measure of capacity, 
varying in different pll^»s. 

Mohair. Tha hair of a variety, of the 
common goat, which is as 'fin6' and .soft as 
silk, and of a snowy whiteness;^ It is not 
produced any ^rhete hut in the jicinity of 
Angora in Asia Mhior. It is maiinfactcired 
by tb^ inhabitants in camlets gj^d^hawls, 
which art used chiefly as ainJifilea-i^^Wury. 

Mos€%. An £ast India gold (kik, Valoed 
ataboueiJixrty^aitt^ofaanii^P^- There 
are also half-mohnrs. 

Ma9P0B(B.*A sold .coin fonnesly unit in 
Portugal, ,of -thet vahia ^^f tixr dellsfs^ or 
nominally of twei»lyrM[vei|fShilfiBg«. • 

MoLASsniti Mn^ABsaa oB>*TB»*oub 
"P^e Uqi^id or mMyystaltisiib^ pari of the jimfi 
of the sugar-caoe, whiioh separates £roffl-the 
grpp^^^ pari; of the jo^ar. The naide is 
a^ appjyyetdi to tiie-swNlar. portion of soy 
other vegetable }»ia» frinn jwlttch-^angar li 
obtained. ,., , d ». r; "•in* c . ^ 

}/loi.9„. 4e hwetliiy^itfttiyt (thojaaonth <f > 

hSfbOUrr . , •■ I X'l .ij i' .T'Tlj^O DM '> < .It" 

. Mq^y> .The coqt0ionnmediii«k>of i^ 
ch%ns^^ainoi^vj]^iaBd'>oati<ntfiM ^Aloot^ 
muit coAsiit^^^iagtietftl whieh,^iib has a 
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kmni'sod it^iBpat wlUi w nuili 4eiMUBK 
niartJUt that it i< ^prapnlBd ail|lrmifyta 
&e exchinging of artlelet haiinf ndoeiH-i* 
MllHt-DonB]r,'%i diitlnctwB (Mm otbMir- 
ticla which hive rdne, bnC «hM< *ra tua 
mtdMitliBtBaiiwmiat-aidltaiigt.1 ThsinitB- 
(Ufc cf .idddL laaacr U>nni», Mwdl wualD, 
ua MM h lMilB ItteatkencoHniiaditMi'ttet 
vaboii^aadMlik' laMeiA^f fDoder,4hs 
marataBt -oflM i wa l mi B'piwmJttorf nMedV 
^'; this 4) nuastina inproperlf lsrai«d 
■Ktwr* batiMlhaaluaf riMiDCIiiMltll 
mUed p tf f mantifi Khile otiii' ii odted «■»•- 
muy, «id.bi]thMgathnvi-'(patticBt«rtf ^ 
fonser,) ooostitiitBtb» OBMotstliif iDMdina. 
Bvlrmoa^'Hr'OoiDii'Of Baaratin'TshiBi'lill 
•nrthc globe. wrjkig'iila^BrriiligfatdcgrM 
u4iffa«a( iplBH, bm ihsinhM of ^(p«r 
iiiiiiHij liiiiii, —iijj iiiliiml. II ilii il|Mili th* 
irtbrikiotjcradit ^wA mpaONbiUj oftknd 
uteknu-U. 

..!MoHK»r Bolt. Alatigoam>irbi»t,imd 
opm euaU, tence-alaoiMllBil atiiBil boal; 
^v fnrnshed niA ■ ihort pols-nunt, md 
Id^ Bail ; but these >ra uMam oiad, owing 
toith* intermption to sailing ocouiamedhf 
loeki, the mart alio uuhipB apoU' ooM^Ok 
ta.eaible the boat to ' 




' Vhmofavr, il on eieliuiie right, lectiVed 
to ona or more penona to eariy on Mme 
branch of tnia or mknnhotare, ia emtre- 
^MhKtiott tv a fk'eedam of trade or msna. 
hBttiTearijor«db7BU thevorid, orbrall the 
"bjaata^ a partjcnlar eonntry. 

W«tm>«A'n OneoftbelRtteAnliUHor 
CariUMvIlholi, betotiging to Britaiii ; Ist. 
16° iJi^-N., long. 68" 15' W. It it abo« 9 
oHea long, and nearly u vide, and eonhuni 
10;00»una, of MMcll tM^thinli are monn. 
tunoni and barren. The exports ar? torn, 
nm. cottoB aad Indigo; ■Tfce ]N)Ti<llH»an 
8iWjMrtWr650»'afe»bT«fi Hyiwofli 
u (ha darf tqwnr IV MlowiugUtift e4lo> 




' MovsooNi. particular trade wlndi whjc6 
bloir six monctn la one directian, and the 
rest of the jearln an opposite one. They 
riretail in the Indian ocean, north of the lOth 
d^ce of sonth latitude. Prom April to Oc- 
tober aiiolentS.W. windblotrg, accompanied 
with rain, and from October to Aprils a 
gentle, dry N.E. Triad prevaila. 

MoyrH. TTiB'twelfthpartof the year. In 
8Dgliih Btatutca a month aignifiei a lonair 
month Of twenty-eight dayi, nnleas otbemiae 
eiprened; thniaperiloncommlttedtoprigon 
for a moQtb would be detained eiactlj four 
weeliB, whateter might be the particolat 
length of Ac chil month in which he wai 
committed. In Mmmercial traneactioni, the 
hiring of Bervanta, &c. the calendar month 

MooBitJa Block. An immeiiae c««t-lnHi 
■Dehor, used in Mme of her majeaty't poiti 
to moor ahipB by inatsad of anchor*. 

MooB TO, la to confine or secure a ihip to 
a particular sittutlon by chaioa or eablea, 
whicK are either fastened to the adjacent 
Bhore, or to ancfaora in the bottom of a tiyer 
or harbonr. Moerins for eatt, wett, Sfc, ia 
when the seamen obeerre which way, and la 
what direction, the wind or sea is moat likelj; 
to endanger' the ship, and (here laying out ah 
anchor. Jftorinj a proviio, ia having an 
anchor ont and a hawser ashore, then the 
ship is moored with her headlaahore, Two 
cables are the least, and foar the beat to 
moor by. 

MoAocco OB Maroauin. a fine bind of 
leather, prepared from the akin of the goat, 
originally brought from the Levant and the 
Barbary States, bnt now manufactured in 
most other coantriei. It derives its nam<s 
from the empire of Morocco, where it wm 
probably invenled, or first became known to' 
Enropeans. The colore most commonlj 
eommmiicated to it are red by cochineal,] 
and yellow by Avignon berries. | 

MoRTAB. A short piece of ordnance^ 
Drick and iride, having a chamber less thai^ 
the size of its bore, and nsed to dischargl^ 
bombs or ahelta Into a fortified place. 

Moaatll WiHB. A clear dry wine, iritfi 
a tight pleasurt fl«ror and high aroma, pro.' 
33 A A 
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dnced in the countries on and near the 
Motelle. It is generally only first-rate com- 
mon wine, but is sometimes of superior 
quality. It comes to maturity in about five 
or six years, but in a favorable season it will 
keep twice that time without deterioration. 
The Moselle wines are recommended for their 
diuretic properties, and as preventive of 
obesity. They are the chief fasMonable wines 
of Prussia. 

Mothkr-of-Pka&l. The shell of the 
pearl oyster. It is composed of alternate 
layers of coagulated albumen and carbonate 
of lime. It is imported into Europe from 
India and China, and is extensively used for 
inlaid works, toys, knife handles, &c. 

Mountain Wine. A rich, sweet, white 
wine, which is produced in the neighbourhood 
of Mslaga in Spain. 

Mouse. A knot or knob wrought on a 
rope, by means of rope yams, &c. wound 
tightly round it. To wunue a hook, is to tie 
a band of yam round the hook of a block to 
prevent its unhooking itself. 

Moussblbin de Lainb. a sort of thin 
stuff or fabric woven of wool, and sold as a 
material for female dress. 

Moto. a wine measure of Spain. 
MuDDB. A Dutch and Belgian measure 
sa2f imperial bushels. 

Muffle the Oars. To place a piece of 
matting, sailcloth, &c. around that part of the 
oars, where they bear against the row-locks 
of the boat, to prevent the noise which they 
would otherwise occasion. 

Mum. a malt liquor which derives its 
name from the inventor Mumme, a German. 
It was formerly exported from Germany in 
large quantities, but is now little used. 

MuNXONS. In ship building the same as 
the mullions of architecture, signifying the 
divisions or frames between the different parts 
of a window ; the mullions of a gothic window 
are tberefore the stone pillars which divide 
the window into two or more compartments. 
The munions of a ship are the posts between 
the various lights in the stem and quarter 
gallery. 

MuN JEBT. A kind of madder, brought in 
small quantities from the East Indies, in many 
parts of which it is cultivated in consider- 
able quantities, though owing to its bulk, 
and consequenUy the expense of freight for 
its conveyance, little of it is used in this 
country. 

MuNTZB. German for small coins. The 
word is also applied to the money in which 
accounts are kept in many places in Germany. 
Muscadine, Muscadel, MtrscAXBL. A 
kind of sweet wine. Of the Italian the best 
sorts are the Syracusan, the Moscato, Giro, 
the Muscat of Algheri, and Oliastra in Sar- 
dinia. The best French muscadels are those 
of Hivesaltes and Lunel ; after whidii raxdc the 



Frontinac and Che Mobtbabin. Cyprus and 
Candia also yield muioadcL 

Muscat. A city and seaport, situated on 
the east coast of Arabia, in lat. 2^"" 38'. N.» 
and 58'' 37i' £. k>Dg.« widi a population of 
about 1G,000 inhabitants. The tbarbQur is 
the best on that part of the Arabian eoasi; it 
opens to the nortli* and is shaped Uke ft horse^ 
shoe. The shores around it are rocky. The 
town stands on a sandy beach about 1^ miles 
from the entrance to the harbour. Thn depthof 
water near thetownFarles frt>m Stofifatheas. 
The anchorage is good erorywhere. Muscst 
is a place of considerable trade, being si 
once the key to, and eomminding the trada 
of the P«rsian Gulf. Dates and wheati psi- 
ticularly the former, an the ohici .pBodocsb 
The dates of Muscat are particularly estsemed 
and fetch a high price. The Imaomhas sooie 
large ships of war, and his aobiectB possess 
some of the finest trading veaaela to be met 
with In the Indian teas. Most Bnropean ships 
bound for Bossorsh and Btashiie touch hers» 
and mora than hslf the trading of thePersisn 
Gulf is conducted by its mercbanta. The 
pearl trade is whoUy oAnfined to this port. 
Water la plentiful, and provisions^ stores, &c. 
an exoeUent and very cheap. The moaiei 
and weights ate those of Turkey and Penis; 
but most European monies ara in general 
circulation. 

Muscle. A shell fish {Mytiliu etMit,) 
abundant on our sea shores, and largely used 
as food, though by aome not centered 
wholesome. 

Musical Inbtrvmb^nts Itasported, srs 
subject to an advalorefd duty of 15 per cent. 
Musk. (M tisc Ft. JBifamGer. Krtakut 
Du. Mutehio Ital. Almizele Sp. Mthk 
Arab.) An aromatic substance, obtained firoiB 
certain glands which grow beneath the belly 
of an animal of the deer kind, called the mu^ 
deer, Moi9h9» moBchiferut, that inhabits the 
loftier mduntidtis Hi Sibteria-f und Tartary. 
Musk, is in grains concreted toother, dry, 
yet slightly tmctoous, sod free from gritti* 
ness when rabbed between the fingers or 
chewed. It has a peculiar, aromatic, and 
extremely powerful and durable odour ; the 
taste is bitterish and heavy ^ and the color 
deep brown, with a shade of red. Itiaim* 
ported into England from 'China in. caddies, 
containing from 60 to 100 oaneea^oh, hot 
an inferior kind is brougt&t from Bengal^ sod 
a yet worse from Russia. Hie best is thst 
which is in the natural pod or bafp.^ Tba daty 
is 6^. the ounce, and the 'quantity imported 
in 1841 was about 2,122 ouncesL . 

Muskbt. a fire-arm used in war, and 
carri^ on the dioulder -Cff foot soUUefs. If 
made short and thick it is called a muskstoeiL 
Muslin. A very tfank woren iabrie# msds 
of cotton, originally broaght firom <Iit^» hat 
now esiteoBively mansfaetarsd at 
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GiaagMr» and otber plaea. It is of .icveral 
denominatioiift, aceonUng toite texture and 
degree of finenesa: aa dearmnsimt book 
mosliit, cabibnc nuialm, jaooniwty nraU «Dd 
others. 

Most. The juice of the grape which by 
fermentatioii is contorted into wine. 

Mu8T4iiD. That powder commmiiy known 
as mastard ia produeed by grinding the aeeda 
of a plant eallsd Sinapis, of whi<^ two apeciea 
ar« ordinarily used ; the Sinapii nigra, or rape 
seed, an inferior kind, and the Smti^ aiba, 
or white mustard y the seed of which produces 
the well-known spring salad of that name, 
and the condiment so common at our tables, 
It is a stimulant, and as such is used with the 
more indigestible dishaa and meats, and also 



laAiedieine. Applied as a poultice, it acts 
in the same manner aa a blister of cantharideay 
and mixed with a quantity of water and -drunk 
copk>iisly> it acts aa a powerful emetic, and 
hence, ia useful in eases of poisoning, &e. 

MTROBAX.ANS. Apartiouiar Undof plums 
dried. They are prepared in many parts of 
India as a confection. 

Mtb&h. a fragrant, bitter, aromatic gum 
reain, which is obtained from an undetermined 
tree in Arabia, and especially in Abyssinia* 
It comes to us in grains, having a resinoua 
fracture, and a slightly acid taste. ■ The 
Abyssinian myrrh ia brought from the East 
Indies, and the Arabian comea by way of 
Turk^. It is used in a great ytfriety of 
medicinal preparationa. 




Thk letter N is but little 
lAiown in nautical and com- 
mercial abbreviations ; we 
must not forget however its 
constant employment for 
north or northern, nther 
alone or in combination ; 
thus N. North. N.W. North 
West, &c. N IS tdso put for navy, as R.N. 
Beyal Navy. No. for Number. NkB. for 
NMa Benef or observe. On French coins it 
means the mint of Miantpellier. 

Nacahat. a term applied to a pale red 
eolor, with an orange east. The nacarat of 
Portugal is a crape or fine linen fabrie, dyed 
ef this tint, wMch is also used by ladies to 
give their odnntenances a roeeate hue, in the 
iBdie mamner as with rouge. The brightest 
red orapes of tiiis kind are manufrMtured by 
the Tttilcs at Constantinople. 

Naoub. The same aa mother-of-pearl, 
paitioulariy the inner part of the shell. 

Nadir. Iil astnmomyy the- point of the 
heavens which is diametrically opposite to 
the zenith or point directly over onr heads. 
The xenitband nadir are the two poles of the 
horizon. 

Nail. A measure of lengui» equal to 2} 
uches, or -^ of an English yard. 

Nainsooks. A species of Bengal muslins. 

Nails. Metallic pins for . the fastening 
together the different parts of. wooden ma- 
chineryand framework. Nails are made both 
by hand and by machinery. Wrought nails 
are made singly at the forge and anvil by 
Workmen, ^ho acquire from practice great 
dispatch. In the operation. Cfut- nails are 
chiefly made by madbinery invented in the 
United States. The iron, after having been 
Mled and dit into rods, is %ttened into 



plates of the thickness intended for the nails 
1 by a second rolling. The end of this plate is 
then presented to the nail machine by a 
workman, who turns the plate over once for 
every naiL Catt nails are used by plasterers, 
gardeners, &c. ; they are brittle but very 
cheap. There are neariy 300 different sorts 
and sizes of nails, applicable to all the vari- 
ous purposes of the carpenter, joiner, ship- 
bnilder^ wheelwright, &c* , 

Namub, lately a province of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, but since 1831 belonging 
to Belgium. It is .composed of the greater 
part of the county of Namur and the prin- 
cipality of Liege, of 8on\e parts of the 
Duchy of Brabant and French Hainault, 
oomprising an area of 1380 square miles. 
The soU is remarkably rich, the face of the 
country is a plain, intersected by low hills, 
which are covered with woods* Besides the 
products of tillage and gra^ii^, which are ex« 
tenaively supplied^ iron, copper, lead, mar- 
ble,jttd ooal aria foun^d.; ifluie the manufac- 
tures of cutlery and other iron wares, glass, 
leather, and tobaceo, are carried on to a 
great, extent by the inhabitants.. The chief 
town, is of the same name ihs the prpvinte, 
and 10 situated 28 miles frpm BmsBels.. 

Namoabaki OB NAN0A8ii.CKi. A sca- 
port of Japan, on the S..W. coast of Ximo, 
sitiiuited at( the end pf a commodious bay, 
long. 129° 45' E., and lat. 32'' 44' I^. It is 
a large commercial town, the only place 
where Europeans are allowed to trade, a 
privilege now confined to the Dutch. The 
Dutch town is built on the island of Desima, 
is 600 feet long and 120 brbad, adjoins -Nan^- 
gasaki, andppntcdns several largj^ storehouses. 
The harbour is 3 miles long and 1" broad. 
The Japanese town is divided into the inner 
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*sd untaT town, ia.DiUbeT of wiucfaiMB 
■U«ng«r« «tlo««d to dwoU. 
. Nahkbbkok Naneiho. A.K>rtofoothKk 
dotbi wUch UkBt it* a«me from Ifaa «ity. ol 
Nauking, where it wu erigiiuillr mwaboi 
tBDciL it b now tmtMcd io moit, Mfaer 
oonolria.' «ber« eattan gpod* ue woTonf 
bat llMwe of Uic CHt «i 
of tho aUara] color of 
rcfifionn*^) bang nddub, »1u1b a tlww 
cooutrup whpn whita eoUoq ■ owd. U la 
■Mciaui; to giiB it tbiprapsrliaebjUtificMl 

Samtu. One a, 
dtiM of FivMe, lite 
m»nnf«otnrei«ro aitaaa >e and incrsMUff 
clothi, cotton good), cot Mj^paq^d IfMm 
b«t*, leithv, corda^ roo siUei, fulh«n> 
waxe, glui, aod ipiriBuNM Uqoon arB«n(>4)9 
tbe chief oxtiolet pradncad bb p-iuiUutc Wi 
cvnad. on. to ■ coRiidsrabJ« 'Mteol; T)ia 
(agar nfiiwrie* ua nameroaa Iti conmer«n 
witli AfncA, tbc Amencui aod IndMn OO' 
looiei, and all parta of Borope ii tctiia and 
impoitaot. The inlubitaDti are aUo oogagad 
In the cod and other fiabenei Sh pi of abo** 
90 toni odIduI at Famboeaf a iiiUge 
mile* below Nantei. Nearly 3000 leaiala 
eater tbe port annnilly eidonre of fiibing 

Naphtha o> Rock O u A traniiMrmt 
jaUowiah or browniih floid, of a atroog pa- 
netrtting odirar, gnu; to the toncb wd h 
light ai te floU on alooboL Near Baku on 
the Caipiaa Sea. are fnantaiaa of t Tbe 
ground alao at Fitcbftrd in l>hrapah ra^ i* 
eaturatsd with it ; but tbe pruicipal. aomce 
whence it ii now obtained ii f am the distil 
latioQ of coal tar. It ia chem ca j ipealung 
• bjdio-OKrbonT not caataiomg an^ otjgEn 
in ita compoaition. Thui it inuafak to luep 
in contact with potaaainm, lodium and olbar 
■abatancel, wUch would be dacompoaed bj 
eontact witb tbe tit. Ite chid' employmenl 
however ia aa a aoIi£Dt for Indiait rubber. 
and aa a baming material for lamjiA, u which 
it bnnu with « brilliant, bat not xtrj lUonu* 
nating light. 

NAFLia, Capital and principal port ot 
the kingdom of the Two Siciliea. Lit, 40 
50' N.,iloDg, 14° 15' B., with B50 OOO laba. 
bilanti,eiclnnTeof foceiguera. ItRBitoation 
populationi and wealth, entitle it to the firet 
rank Mnong citiei. Tbeiharbonr wlueh 
howe<«r, ia not. huge, ia thronged b; tb^ 




thai MBpfliKd t9 Um nanfar jof hihabilBtl 
the aanufactaeea arasiimpottati-aadllM 
artiaana h*n littlribHh. i TUt fniflitMila 
flwaayt 'tha b«« 'jalwrilera,' tnlCiWaal 
aboenuken are foreigner!. LitantnN .b 
BHTh ntsttatMi, 9Driiatw<aml< the ine 6^ 
fnt^Mei-ttlhn 'wiOi mcmeu' -at good'tiataj 
The fo owing ti the Neapo Ian &»4i-^^lti 
othcr-parlici^rB. eM amUa, ttt Tk* ) 




N*r ■^E w A Jye p EparMhyM 
pOBing J a d a raony w h pojasl^ to 
Itiuodi 
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n the en 



p ^me of hit kind 
r u u n d m ome of the 1»» 

t a ted aad thence th« narpR. 

N*jgi.»9K A *■ cfic'i »»hi mu alS^ 
frwiM Ai e 1? »l«fl?- dPIWle ji^ifi^fim-f^ 
40 franca ,^ 

NiRBowa ApVABei4«adBnPAgt«««l«** 
to .^ote a Amall £ia&aa^ betweeq tHif Uwlf 

National Daw In poiituaj, w»W"» 
and Bnance tbe wnoimt of tbe aodju i*rtr 
1 gat ang owing bj a natiiWi or tfa^f. (Sm 
Pun4i ) The fallant|tg sbann ttx; emW 
of the ppbbo or natipafd dRb; of Swliwi ■* 
different period* of pftr bmwf — 

IMMMIInltetDluHcAt USS StQl^ 

■ AeMfKtn or Ahii> [jQi K^M 
> y Smki im -wrMJJi 

DaM In iT(t lumH 4* 

• tns t(i9S£as ' 

w 1TB4 a« u) n'^ 



N^TBON An impure tfiAi, fftuntf i^ t)w 
a^M* of aeiera] manne pWta , ^ ft^ 
lakes Bi in the natron likea of fSg)|Btv W^ 
in afime m neral apnnp , j 

^AroaALlI^TII»J " J»ilfgi M »fifl> h'ffV' 
u put into ^e coiylitioii o^ a iMw^'jW^ 
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mhJBtAtxtoAieMlMi td the-HglitB thereof. 
iLmnit m tbk ixmntrjc be' dohe by ae^ of 
pveUamenty Mid it is., provided bf statute 
ijfioK: h c. 4, diatno bill for nativciisation 
mb bececttfed without certaia oliMSi^ iov 
eipacitBtiiig the party froaa aittmg in par- 
Kaoiei^^ being a-'inaatber of the privy conn* 
«!, &c. \ ' . 

^ ^AVJkL. Of Qr> bdongiDg to* a ship in lAiO 
royal tnttry.; thua'irc>aay naval offieer,- liavld 
flloies,^.. -^ ■ .^.•,' 

Na^yaI. Hoodo ok HAwm BobSTSftB. 
In ship building, are large pieces of plank or 
thi(^> stuff, wrought above and below the 
haww holes. 

KAytOATiON, i(4j^«rt of conduqting a 
shil at 9ea froin oleb^ptKK to another by obser* 
vadon of thfi keav«nly bodies, calculation of 
the distanee Or Vay made daily, and by 
ste ring siu^ ..tf cimrae, under guidance of 
the cOmpfsa, air maj^ lead in the most, direct 
ma ner ftoiga -the plaoe quitted to the- ship's 
des laation: ,. tt jgnay be oonsidered as cf two 
Idnls, dUitaiUf>x eoasHng,' The latter ip when 
thejplaoes, iKTe at but a short distance from 
eacir^er, and can be arrived at without 
crofiing a wide expanse of sea, and in which 
the ship is generally within soundings i^id 
8i|)itiof' knd. For this little else is required 
besides ati'aequaintahce with the lands, the 
omttpissflr and' soundinj^ line. Navigation, 
fHipei^'ht tifof an/, isVhere the voyage is across 
(Sb'iiAtih ocean; In this art, besides the 
ftitjoisites'm ihe former case, are required 
tfaeuieOf MerJcatbr'schatt, of the azimuth 
and amplitude c6nip'aS8c|p,' j;hO lo|; line and 
hidf 'minttte/gb^s, and other inai^ments, 
pmrfieiEdktiy thi^ quadrknt and 'settant, with 
the method of taking, and calculating the 
NSdlt Vf ^celestial Observations. Navigation 
tifirtts ^ prineipany upon four things; tjjro 
of^%t96h' b^iAg given or knowU} the rest are 
tUkdi etttty found out ; tl^se four things 
•N^the difi^ehce of latitude, the diflbrence 
ollotigftttdb, the distance run, and the course 
^ I'huihb ^tailed trii. The latitudes are easily 
foond by observation with a quadrant, the 
longitix^iai^ia know^ also, by observation in 
oomp^rij^ti^with^e .tonometer,. or by a 
procfj^i ca)](e4 l^nar observations. The. dis- 
tanc^^xian, i* known with sufficient accuracy 
by t^^g.^ne, compass, &c;t rilowaoces 
baviag j^eenmade for iee way, currents, &c. 

N4^iQA.TiQN Laws. These include all 
tho8«^racts. and statutes which relate to the 
managaaniifrand encouraging of British mer- 
cantiteisbipfiing, particnlurly suck as have for 
their especial object the confining of British 
oSWnfercfe toBiliis'h liubjects. The chief of 
tB^^statutetffbnilong period was the 12th of 
CSttWes H,'^ Id, knOWn as the " Navigation 
Act*' ; by this it is enacted generally,, that 
H6^rc£i!indis% sbaiibe imported either from 
' Etih^^j;' Mi; Africa ot America, except in 



Brttirix-sliips, besides other er&htsive advan- 
tages given to British shipping. This system 
was 'first broken in upon in 1815, still more 
so in 1822, and in other subsequent years.' 
The aets which at present regulate these 
matters are 3 and 4 Will. lY, c 54, 4 and 5 
Will. IV, c 89, 1 and 2 Vic. c 1 13, and 3 and 
4 Vic. e 95 ; by these it is enacted as follows : 
The foHowittg goods intended for home use 
must only be brought here in British ships, 
or in ships of those countries where the goods 
nre produced; masts, timber, boards, tar^ 
tallowy, hemp, flax, currants, raisins, figs, 
]irunes, olive oil, corner grain, wine, brandy, 
tobacco, wool,, sumach, madder, barilla, 
brimstone, oak, bark, cork, oranges, lemons, 
linseed, rape seed and clover seed. 2. 
GiOOds the produce of Asia, Africa and 
America, must not be imported from Europe 
for home use, except they are brought from 
beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, and except 
also goods taken by way of reprisal by British 
ships, bullion, pearls, and other jewels. Extra- 
European goods must iftt be brought in 
foreign yeasels, unless of the countries where 
those goods are produced, except bullion, 
and the produce of the sultan of Turkey's 
dominions, which,whether produced in Europe 
or Asia, may be brought in his European 
ships. No goods can be imported from or 
imported into Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, 
Sark or Man, nor exported to any British 
posseisioB in Asia, Africa, or America, nor 
carried from one British colony or island to 
another, except in British ships, or ships of 
those countries where the goods are originally 
prodneed. • No ship to be admitted to be a 
British ship, unless regi^red as such, and 
evfity British registered ship must be navi* 
. galed during the whole of the voyage, whether 
in '<^rgo or baUafct, by a maMer who is n 
British' 'fiubjeet, and by a crew, of winch at 
. least three^foutths are British seamen ; and 
if'ttteh ship ha employed in coasting from 
one part of the United Kingdom to another, 
or to tind fHmt the Channel Islands, or from 
'oiie of theie to Any other; also all fishing 
vessels must have a crew altogether British* 
,A11 BHtish-buitt vessels under 15 tons burden, 
•owiied'and navigated by British subjects, are 
(also abknowled^ as British vessels, though 
.tbfty mayntit be registered, while navigating 
the rivers and the seas around the United 
•Kkigdom or the British possessions abroad, 
and iR>t proeeedin^ over die sea, beyond the 
limits of such possession ; and vessels qC- 30 
jtons, though not registered, if witho)l)L| .4 
whokhfixed deck, andn^igi^iliiif iii the Ifebkies 
of N^fDundland, Cftnad^ Nova Scotia«Ne# 
Brunswick, &c. «A11 ships, ^onaJMe built iA 
Brit^ Hon4i|rto» owned "and navtgatad hf 
Bri^ subjects, aa^'eonsideitodras BtUibb 

%UTpiif[B.n!^jBLt9^tf9i^^^ of 

such under certain regulations and certificates. 
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No ihip is admittsd ta be oC aof twrtJctor i i)MJ9«paiiai^e(l4t| DayyA|.lM fwyimi^lut pff 
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aonntiy anleu of the l9uild.of tint opuoliy, 
or be n priM of m» or forfeited unider.^iia 
law fipr tho pKT^tUiM)f t^e 8U?a.tcodo^nor 
tinles*. the nMter ea4 tbree-^ivth&*of the 
crew be o^ that couatry, and the fhip be owned 
hf Bobjecte of that couatnr^ , No pqrMfa is 
qmlified to be a xnaiter ofa British ship, or 
a firitiih aeamea witbio theiweaning of .the 
act, except British ^ttljj^qtei £s9t4ndiaj|s 
however are not to^ biefo. consifleredy. .^wtj 
ship, (except ships Teiqimtd jta>^ ^i^Mj 
navigated by Briti:^«eAiBee,X>/»f^¥i«^^by 
ope Britiih siwjaniiin -for ^v«a^^«2i(H..toiis,i is 
deeine4 dp\fj)vnffMif,t]M/^ th^ niunber 
of either eei^eaa^ e^eeafva^^irttu • The 

master aid ^WMnpi,f^^^ps^^rS«^fy^t^mT 

M^isi seavs^^qa^toerd emisf^vf^^ ih»>ect 

,4^i-.kPt 4 1^ dwht pioi wp rifti fc. i p min t t .^e 

.fff^o»r$^^»t^ l^feigshpostKor by^mwntoidilHe 

-, «9eid#it)rtl»? ^iMnhero^ &iti^ mn^be^ijyii- 

wbe^iipcip^ tm^ftf^^Qtftim wwef*eit- 

,fii9f^Uiajgia9lf9T^ba^^o^i^(gfsm!^j^ Goede 
aot«otherwise omhibited* if inlradeA JMfrjs- 
^i^ppi;tetiiipnf,M[il|jt ^mi^i^biftfbVoagbl^.iikiaiiy 

IhitifJrphiptAm^vftr'jffi^iiMM'^Gpqds^Bi 

<l»nrr0;|:he>UF> iOfj a s TJg t ri ftftrariNfeyfaitodg 

<jbP n.>Mntfif > y)PPrrJB«^<4i^.pepajUr? ofri^ao. 

. 9fnfifmitmimttof9fv9A^wti<pm^ tea dinoltd 

•veiitileei'isf smiifglwg^^.^ >rir.. 

'.. t <^^^vXb%iBQifiaiili}A ea^wiimwjiMmhie 

' of 4H^etM)i- 4 i iflri >i d i|ifiiafy»a6<riwim wMnb-ts 

considered as pe<»|rifin£|j>wp!!diiitoc|tiiiisai>i, 

' lhei«qfil. Minf»<«p4h«iiaTjMrj4ef(eD0eKe» lAips 

isf^^ac^ »«fid^ -jthtiftrXtftianK siilQfSfreilfbfltt- 

^naokir. «Ml']ieflind}flr: tfat^iKlriiwishetniete, 

'•oi^th*b^pflirtN»«^ » h > it ii ip pii%Tef, ft eoiw y ^ 

vniek eeinMkno4|i#ffMHMft neeclMM^idMCBMf e 

ireepMH emi^tblaej^ceiipiilaon^ltfieaMfifta 

O S — ■filfcd'gdeditetf one.^enjtfi^iofnmiliiH-. 

▲iefte diaiiifti (^tfus^astis eahdy es^lofod 

ia tiitefiiri^neeio£> different icinde^ sUd-dt^do 

far dietinqf>.*AlMit{t])s veoal teeretenttsenAf e 

aato prsdnoB bD/pflscnre its.cs^go^<«s weUnfta 

eonfeylLi <'Pef tlw fegttlationntf ttenfcafialit 

senriee^ eBe-iMiEw^diMtt)ilJmit3)io (Wi^reoTal 

nsnrj^lsgoreoKdtbg^sittS; lordSJoantawiBlniBrs 

^v«the. hdliieftyy.i(geB jidbBae(%n^i i*liese 

.^sneiai^dnlies asn diflridedi in^YBriwns faaands 

oficDnMUBiOBersf'idieseuerB esUed VtstiNatif 

3B^e^siiih!jaiBftkv naiiesjof fv^ons^ifeowBliieact, 
theTenr IfidO^onf Indin; tbbse wreiwasigsian^ 
iaonUnirjf^Tandtaltthit tiinoiinfl^igu.^^We 
nigfht hanebrpBgiit id o wn tfcl s -afleoniitof aeese 
«tf eheia WmmnxkcimoBmawtmfit y c fei w dv iiktt 
Miiti^ iviiothettiaccoaBte supfa woild^duMe 
offered^ noi^ entBrion of oCiiec}fcIiiitiT»^iNwnl 
st^eogtlpol the(mei:itbaeiiB«iparatflldi0'piie. 
Betti<period^^B3&e foU»^a|| h9me$w i v»godA 
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33 .^^ >2 

f^ V- .,H ^*..!i2 

-cbiombia .\\ ;:.:;:■•.;' :: '^ ':;'-t\'^ 

'>^ Jt>4a(n9%be wmsrtoidy tha^'9oarcdisb»<}^ir 
B S W eiMs whichtia^'mf^ im]|rovQiawt|<.4D 
sot. ti^ p^§«iBi the^c^pelrnpt^ efH»!i8r 

tJm>ri(4«fyifc!^^l^trefP0Hr«.ibetti9 i| i itoP,JM» 

.e4fiaoMifu%.pi;«90f)eqoi«^irtfiMe* ^iftiliatlMe 

^ s«9efit^]Fci|d4ed JU^-iMMT^ <av]^i9(<WP>.9aAitfiM^ 

iffboiii¥e«arBteamaiB««a filasa nf wnngrfl ithnilt 

.^nkiMnn -wMeffryi^tt ii i ig i ii ti n ^tnffOttlhB 

,.wl»olMbk«l^e4ei»id#il9r 8(pdw4toit ou|««ff7 

was never in iiNfpealsv ii|0re<;)«)fti|^f6tim 

as compared wiUi foreign po^^ ; even the 

above ti^ g^ves the naysls^ength of Britun 

gre^terthan thatbf thrfiebf the other strongest 

pqwers ^iiited^ and this ratio has been in* 

, erased rathei^ldiah diminished of late years; 

added to which it is to be observed, that not- 

■ M is tWi di e^ irhaisy eri ib ha e e e sii totiieton- 

^iBsry^wiBaMBrhnid tSbifftm cfafaa^nsieniudie 



lamdiaitagmMppiag^M nawa^lb wtiissisit 
^l^hatofas^e^itUft « MMyftlMMtanoa; 
t f sfc i w ld i a^u l B igtk ihiirt esii i i iwmf ateiyMMBWlred, 
^iitm ifaipe ^wtdme^niM rwo :«lnU|Ar«Ml 
iefiiiidci;tdlift AisgisfciD^AffafaesMd^ocaisiKBiSitt 
tons of a mixed cargo|iiiiii^nn rq B n iiriegidtelBl 

ti*idA0{eitis^9BDeniH|^Jh(MsiBD(Wi. tttti^di^ 
:£Blenbeche>id|eniinttriaeoDeBiitfiit9nil'beiMb 

itfuenfaeonntllBiB —tioniA^weboiBriitieiie 

^ad rtsBtofce distlsBaohBapnswBofetfaMr Idi^poliwr 

rillteBtsliBk/^md^iis ^fueMl^wiinitMiiS^ 

tm ge«d%BeaDdsjweotaBlieri^iiist lh^«Mt 

ln4to>p9rtsiof iheiBekid^db «»ti«tvinl0% 

»bA those ^AOtiik^iiMi^aiilaiyk^t^^ 

Marinef ifmjai U.i* i> us w'^ci ^ili t i^'^ «va^ 

*> ^lMml^mmH9fimiw(felmHi teifiefBd on 

lehon^oflofib endtfiSfcaattA 4bI» Hie Hsty^ 

.oiuvgwieliekKwbondir^ tiM Jeliteit'«ft^f 

InotiftHikjIj^ WAoeiMaiksirpsfTpi^fcitalnMfi 

&c^*«nd^myp]|M*^ta>tlniriMd4ndJMCti^ 

bytan«otnoi pavUlMMt W4akirnoi«ia IMift 
fifOiB{>^^i^iittiy»pifi«floe,«%liiitii* MhMb 
lildifay'to be tenuedlatdlyiiwitMiiWn oi/«ny 

«raand»beiH9^W(liiM&ClMeafefte«i^^ 

i8»r*»udeireptfcsd^tlM«fcwl:"'-*->''t>m n» n-iit 



appso^omtiowde the tnttb^efcceptfpa^iapsiiip ^ ^ '])$A<v»^Bowi»; .Alf|]i9^«|«|i|Qgiti^ 4if AflM^ 
to4Spain^tki»di8trActediiMo««diith eo«««k^ \ ,offio«iW)Wh(»Mii%'«i«lr Hhc^flfaiAij^ilt?^ 
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perintend the tffavn of the marine. They are 
indmdaali J called commissioners of the navy. 
Their duty is more immediately concerned in 
the building, docking, repairing, and cleaning 
of shipi in tiie dock-yards. In consideration 
of this, all ships are commissioned upon a 
report of their qualities by the navy board to 
the admiralty. They have also the appoint- 
ment of some of the warrant officers, as sur- 
geons, masters of ships, &c. The principal 
officers and commissioners presiding at the 
board are— >1. The comptroller. 2 and 3. 
Two surveyors who are shipwrights. 4. Clerk 
ofthe.acts. 5. Comptroller of the treasurer's 
accoonts. 6. Comptroller of the yictualling 
accounts. 7. ComptroUerof the storekeepers* 
accounts. 8. Extraordinary commissioner. 
Besides these there are three resident com- 
nisaoners, who manage the affairs of the three 
dock-yards at Chatham, Portsmouth and 
Plymoutii, under the direction of the nary 
b(nrd in London. Letters to the aayy board 
should be addressed " 7b Me Principal Offl- 
ten and Connmtsionera of Her Maje»ty*9 
Nosy J** Such a letter may commence with 
'* Gentlemen f' and terminate — 

I hone the honor to be. 
Gentlemen^ 

Your moet obedient 
Humble Servant, 

^p 0^ ^p ^p 

Natt Officb. The place where the chief 
business of the navy is transacted by the 
efficers and commissioners. It is held at 
Somerset House, London. This office was 
constituted by Henry VIII. in the year 1509. 

Nbaped. The situation of a ship which is 
left aground on the height of a spring tide, 
tdttxtA she cannot be flooded off till the return 
of the next spring dde. 
^ Neap or Nbbp Tidbs, are the lowest 
tides, being those which are produced when 
the attractioDS of the sun and moon on the 
waters of the ocean are exerted in directions 
perpendicularly to each other. When the two 
forces act in the same or opposite directions, 
the spring or highest tides are produced. 
Hie neap tides take place about four or five 
days before the new and full moon. 

Nbat. a term applied to cattle. Neafe- 
foot oil is the fat obtained by boiling calyes 
feet, or that which runs from between the 
jointsof the various bones of the leg and foot. 

Kbbolb, Magnbtic— See Magnetic. 

Nboub. a drink made of wine, water, 
mgar, nutmeg, and sometimes lemon juice ; 
•0 called from its inventor. Colonel Negus. 

Kbt. That which remains of a weight, 
quantity, &c. after making certain deductions^ 
Thus in mercantile language, the net weight 
ia the weight of any article after deducting 
tare and tret ; net profits ^ income, Sfc.f is the 
tbsolute profit or income, after deducting [ 



expenses, interest, &c. It is opposed to groee. 
The article commonly called net or fishing 
net, is a fabric of knotted meshes so joined 
and fastened, as that they shall neither di- 
minish nor increase in size by use ; these are 
always made by hand, no machinery yet in- 
vented answering the purpose so well. The 
plain and wide sorts of lace are also generally 
called nets ; the meshes of these are mostly 
hexagonal, sometimes uniform in size, and at 
others alternately larger and smaller, or other- 
wise varied in pattern. 

Nettings. On board ship, is a fence made 
of a net stretched across a certain part of a 
sMp. In merdiant ships there is usually a 
netting stretched along the upper part of 
the- quarto", to contain some of the sea- 
men's hammocks. Boarding netting is ex- 
tended above the sides of a ship during the 
time of action, to prevent the enemy leaping 
upon deck. A tp^nter netting is of the same 
description, and placed withinside the vessel 
to ward off in some degree the splinters of 
wood from injuring the men. The top netting 
is fastened to the rail, top and shrouds, to 
preserve the men from &lling. The head 
netting in sloops, &c. is that wMeh is fastened 
to the head and upper rail, to save the men 
from slipping overboard. The oioerhead net- 
ting is placed horizontally above the quarter 
deck at the height of 10 or 12 fbet, to pre- 
serve the officer! from any thing falling from 
above. ^«/cAtpay nettings are strong meshed 
ropes, placed over the hatchways to prevent 
persons falling into the holds. 

Neth erl a n ds. The great and important 
kingdom of the Netherlands occupies a posi- 
tion between France and the inland states of 
Germany, and in general terms may be said 
to comprise that extensive portion of the con- 
tinent which now is divided into Denmark^ 
Holland and Belgium, and which is watered 
by the great rivers, the Rhine, Meuse, 
Scheldt, &c. It is now more especially ap- 
plied to the kingdom of Holland, though aa 
far as commerce is concerned it is extremely 
difficult to draw a line as to what should 
belong to one portion of the Netherlands and 
what to the other. The climate is in general 
salubrious, except in the lowlands, where 
fevers are prevalent ; the soil is fruitful, and 
the inhabitants industrious; hence vast quan- 
tities of grain, seeds, roots and cattle, are 
produced for exportation as well as for home 
consumption. Belgium produces excellent 
wheat, Holland and Overyssel rye, Groningen 
oats ; the northern provinces buck wheat, 
the southern provinoes, particularly Flanders, 
hemp, flax, rape seed, madder, and a small 
quantity of tobacco. Fruit and vegetables are 
abundant everywhere. Wine is produced in 
Luxemburg and in Liege. Cattle is raised 
principally in Bavaria, Limburg and Liege. 
Horses of fine breed in Fdesland, and nu- 
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Dieroui flocki of (htep ire bred in Hallmd, 
BnbiatuidtbeTuel. ThebTeediDsofawine, 
nbbits, and bees is moch pnmicd. The 
fisheries we a most important item of the 
prosperity of the Dutch, pirticularlf that of 
whales, berriogs, cod fitb and eels. Few 
minerals are found in the NetherlaDds, and 
these few, comprising iron, lead, copper, 
olamine, snlphor, coal, lime mi marble, are 
confined to tlie souUiern pravincea. The 
Nelherland manufactures are among the moat 
important in Europe, and furnish almost 
entry thing tliat appertains to the wanta and 
cODTenicnces of Ufe. These manufactures, 
u applicable to foraipi trade, are woollBnt, 
clotfaa, linen, lace, gold and silTCr sCufls, hsts, 
cambrics and lace. The eitensive breweriei 
and diBtilletiet,dye-worfc>, bleaching grounds, 
paper and saw mills, and tobacco pipe and to^ 
mannfactoriBi He also deaening of attentioii. 
He Dutch are the agents of Great Britain 
for a great part of Gieimsny, and Che southim 
NelherUni, recririag our gooda at Amster- 
dam and other ports, and coDveying them by 
thdr eicellent water carriage into the interior. 
They alio supply England, mainly by way of 
Eotteidsm, with butter, diecie, flai, grain, 
■Dd madder. Tbe ayatem of messares and 
weight* Is the same as that of France, bnt 
with the old Dutch nomenclature. The ell« 
«r metre of 12 pabns^39| imperial inches, 
and I0aelles = 109'36yBrds. The Tat, liquid 
ueunreof IDO kansi^22-009 imperial gal. 
Ions. Themndde or zak. dry measure of 10 
■cbepels, or 100 lfops~2} imperial buabels 
luarly, and 100 mudden=34'397 imperial 
qoarters. The wigije of 10 korrela — 15'<34 
troy grains. The pond o! 10 ons, 100 (oods 
or 1000 wigtjeB—2 lbs. 3 oi.' 4^ dr. STOir- 
dnpoi8e,a]id 100 ponden''Z20'48G-lbs.aToir- 
dupoiw. Gold and sitver ar« weighed by the 
pond. The Amaterdam faot^ll'15 imperial 
inches; the Amsterdam e1l^27-0S.inchea ; 
the Brabant or. Flemish eU = 27'58 imperial 
l>chci : the Dutch leaguers imperial miles, 
i fnrlonga, 4 poles. A laat for freight is 
•stimMed at 4000 lbs. equal to a Britah tbna 
vearly. The monetary unit is ' 
guilder, divided intci ^ " - — *' 
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and equal to It. M. starling nearly, the par 
of eichangt being ia. gold, 1! 11. 10 c, snd 

in ailTcr 11 fl. 97 e. per.jSl. The coioa an 
the 10 flnrin piece of gald = 16(. 6)d., and 
the gold piece of 5 fiorins. In ailnr thi 
florin pieces at Slflorina, alaq, but of a hnnr 

Iuality of metal, pieces far 25, 10 and & cenla. 
a copper nents and fcots. Tliepr«cediii| 
■re flags belonging to tha Netherlsnds. 

KiTiB OB, NisTis. An island of the Test 
Indies. If ia a beaalJful spot, and little mora 
than a single mountain, whose haac ii abont 
23 miles in circumference. It iawell watered; 
and in general fertile, producing much^ugar. 
The eiportsml837were991,&361b9,of sugar, 
4290 gallons of mm, and 16,744 gallau 
of molasses, altogether Tslu«d st .£12,£D3| 
while ita imports at the same peri»d' w|a 
■boutjf27,183. ChuItstowDJ^lhepriDC^ 
town. The island has been in the poisewon 
of the English since 162S. TUe foUowiag ■ 
the ctdonial te>l : — 




New BsctrBwicK. 
North America, bonnded north 'by iotrtt 
Canada and Chaleur Bay, east by Ac OW 
of Sc' Lawrence, Sonth by Noti ScoUa titi 
the bay of Fnndy, tmd west by Uaint. lUi 
pepulatian in 1S24 was 73,K6 ; in IS41 it 
was 170,000. The principal rivew are iiB 
St. John's, the 81. Croix and MIramldti. It 
produces Tast qnanCitieaothmber, sndmdA 
sf the land hi good for tillaee, M onljJl 
tsmll portion of it ia well cnlti^ei}.-'Ijtmibtf 
and hsb are tiie priaclptd arficle*'bf«Xpm^ 
Bnd the trade is moatly iflih Qrebt Britd* 
and the West Indiei, Th» -ftllowli^ sell 
this ctddnj :- 
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N«wc*STL«, BD importuit trading town 
in the oountj of Northumberland, it aitailted 
dn the north bank of the river Tjitei aboat 
9 Dfld Iroin ita conflaeDce with the Qerman 
Ooein. It ii diitanl: from LoOdon 273 mileg, 
from Bdiobargh 123, and from QlngairlSS. 
Hie tona of Newcutle, including th()*e ]rBrtg 
without the nUa. eitendi dbont 2 miles along 
the banks of ttie Tfne, and I mile frotn tbt 
riierndB toward! the north and north Welt, 
the ground being uneieA, hut riling as it re. 
eedca from tiie riTtr. The Importaarc and 
proiperitjr of Newciaile have artiEn chiefly 
from the coal trade, for the proaecutlon of 
«liH!h the town is admirablj' Bitaated on the 
banks of ■ naTigable tiver, ia the midst of 
one of the mast eilemiie coal fields in Great 
Britrtn, or perhaps anj part of the world. 
Ih 1832 Hjere Were- shippeH (roia this port 
H9MS Chaldrona of coah ; the Newcastle 
iflilidron beinj^'eifuBl'to nttU-Ty two'I.oiidon 
elialdrona, CdjI is coriyeJe^^frota^^le pftta to 
the rirer side generally by moras of railways, 
and tbenca carried to the veaiels ia which it 
ia exported in heel OcJoDg boata, manned by 
keebnen. Bestdea coal, the «iporti are cin- 
dera, glisa, canbetaWaret cast and wrought 
iron and eteel, pig, ah4e(, red sad white 
lead, lead shot, ||t, coppern, sal ammniisa, 
Ump hltclt, grlpdatoBesf Bag atones, fire 
iCaaes, iLieka, tixip, &c, lla chief manu- 
factures Me iron (tod glaaa; tha latter being 
of high importance, and long reclnned bo, as 
eon[ributing''A(iiinmBnEe dnty f the revenue. 
Tba fonnderies,''4Q»perteit- breweiies, pot- 
teries, roperies, sailcloth manufactorie* and 
tannariea are very large. 

NawrontrDLAKD, An island io the North 
Atlintk Oeean, aeparatcd fnnn the continent 
of North America by the Straita of Belhtlala 
ud the Gulf of St. Lairreace. It is of a 
triangnloi form, 380 miles in length, and 
niTing in bieadtb from SO to 300- miles. 
The headload* as well as the general line of 
fte tea coast are high and bold, and form 
nmnerous secure and commodious faarbouia. 
The inhabitants are mostly dependent upon 
America for their aappljr of groin and other 
proiiaions. The island bualwaysbeenbrnous 
lor the cod fisheries, whiob have hren carried 
on npon ita shores and books. Thia ia 4ooe 
chteHy by the plantera and coasters in small 
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boats from the shore, though many larger 
vessels are employed upon the bank and tha 
coast of Labrsdor, which is a dependency of 
the goremment of Newfoandlsad. The lairi 
and statutes of Britain extend to the isUndi 
and the executive government ia vested in a 
goTemor and council; the former of whom 
seals all goitrnment documents with the an> 
neied device,— the motto translated being 
" 1 bring yon Uuse gifts." 

The trade and commerce of Newfoundland 
are eitensive and valasble. Itsupplies Por- 
tugal, Spain, and the Mediterranean with fisb, 
and its oil is shipped (0 Britain. The inha> 
bitsBts may be estimated at 83,000, of which 
tte capital town, St, John's, contains U,000. 
St. John's, on s bay of (he same name, 
has Due of the best harbours in the island, 
wltl^ from' 10 to 17 fathoms of water, *p to 
the king's Wharf, a mile fVoni tire thoathof 
the hirbour. ' )t is at thia town that the llrii 
are dried arid packed for Europe. — See Coif. 

New OuLfcANS. A city of Louisiana, 
situated in a bend of the Missisippi river, on 
its left bsnk, 105 miles by the river, but 90 
in a direct line from the Batise at its month, 
lat. 29° 59' N., long. 30° i' W. It is 1205 

ilea from Washington, and nearly ir 
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of about 50,000. New Orleans 
Is the seat of government for the slate, and 
Che commercial metropglis of the Missisippi 
valley. No city on Ibe globe posaeises n 
many nstunil commercial advantages. The 
Miiaisjppl snd ita tributaries above -the city 
have an extent of more than 20,000 mQes 
of waters, already navigXted by steam boats, 
and passing through the richest soils and the 
pleasantesi countries. Its commmiieatian 
with the ocean is easy. There ia a railro.ad 
between the city and lake Ponchartrain, 4) 
miles long, and an artificial barboor and 
breakwater in the lake at the end of the rail, 
way. The trade is as might have been ex- 
pected very extensive, particularly as to 
imported articles. Its expotts ire chiefly 
cotton and. tobacco; also corn. Sour, baffalo 
deer snd bear skim, pork, bacon and tard. 
bees-wax, &c. Its imparla are American and 
British manufactured goods and eastern pro> 
ducts. Steam boats sre coming and departing 
every hour, and fitif or sixty sre often seen 
in the harbour at one time. Nothing seems 
averse to the growth of New Orleans, except 
the nnbealtfainesa of its climate. The surfaca 
of the city is several feet below the terel of 
the river at high water, and the adjacent 
csnntry Is all low and marshy. This is doubt- 
less the principal csusaof the frequent recur- 
rence of the yellow fever. 

New SonTK Wales. An English colony 

on the esitern coast of New Holland. Cook 

landed here in the year 1770 on his first 

voysge> took possession of the country in th« 

34 ii 
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fUMe'sf Bhr lonftigo, -oM etileil it New 
tBtOk WUet: ne alMF g»*B IN nuuB to 

n««u<rBif,''«h{eb he MrtnM at'ffie'im« 

Vat' TtMatAt- Ling-. ' fie '(UshrriNr lrit> 

tbOUca; potttitiEb, B«W{6.-'fldi, ■n» bn IcMdi 
dTEfthiMl'fmnf, !ln'(^tiViU(F.'"nn ettniit 

a riiia aiHl heeltb.fi thefrtntei'ii friny, tmt 
(ficMiliBKroftm attended tTUng^ctMHrniM 
ilfWJghtl, IrHleti ffludi mmltKBh Hte (uCttMle 
WjqjrienlWrtVoptraKoln; The cdHimercM 
bkllwistoB* HM nrfrrc?pBliy #ft]l'Brt&>n; the 
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pHbHtfM air AirftlCnd Matcif'MeMNU^ nM. 
WyMg'fatcHfgeatoWf iMt«iirf««MtBJ'''FWm 
tKir lint 'liDtiMftct'lWg<tnlAg''nt!»siH^g 
'iUTC indMUf i»Dr«Hi«4>in 'iAuftbbr, (Mtter, 
' ta'^t c6iiKC[k«tii!e/'IWI(t'lli«}'>ftifin{' in'tWUly 
'Bmt^taD coimlrfci, oiM'ut <tlHi mdM' liB- 
{ktrUnt' ^tbn^ tn (tie bmtsI w«note^ of lUe 
p^lr; ''exoreieirfi;' a' moritsA-iftiAutiMe -rm 
'Uomeslie naanera.'liWraWra'and lisElfel, Mt 
IWitf««pedaJlJ powertdl' M^'a great iwHiioRl 
''itJMhiEMIJt: f«Htk1kl neitiipapcn hive-tlieir 
lUbgldJHiyaWcIehoD'Wbjcntiaftbmlrkat or 
■attiirjixVfdntt otdsd lii tH» Aofie teetml. 

'i^iige. TUiOBaMnWagiBtrodn^irtWttitsea 
-U UlG'tHMt MSMbUU' paper «r'tliM'J>eriOdi 
"io^'lMt'BtdM bfeA' e«a«rMf felH»Ne«.':-ln 
'et<Mt flribiinJ'IW^kil«r«"Bt4 Kdbjteted' td 
'WileM'«UttlWt?'«M>bCDi«ni«"% S8>Bie6.--a. 
■-«;»&, 'MO pet«)ni'csATiHtit"OP"p*'fB«!«*y 

^'H^tiiK' 'sMWtt'MHUei MtMittg-^-tye 'AiBte'"Klld 
'VtVMI^tiFBlkidH itriiitfpriDter, pal)lBh«t*,'aBd 
'^prtMor !' a^[fiffs/g tht meont! «F «baft« 

'liiid'aiMei^i»f> of thb bnildhig in wUnb le is 
ntentled that (b^ paper ahall be printed. A 

. Ikipj et every, newapaper is to be dtRrered, 
WifbiD nl diya atUr publicatian, to the com- 



mlMlttiwr««fMni^,ilirfer> peul^ot £l«e. 
Pernni pubI»M«<g>MMpap«r«rittioU.^ 
'Ud>frteai«f aUdevC thetpriaUi iffiul 



•nmttlfhftffll j WUM bf tilBMBei mnaftof 
Hi7'pl>MltWiMbeManki'&dj"BTWaim4. 

e 9,' >miwj"<(ieiMttoU<lt>iB]riilM:'an;pipBi 
iMblblMa U'lB«i<««ll BAPcMadiwtafitiap 

Ai> 'dc^i' >edm*M«i! linHlDWWtl-eF'iMrilb 

nmtMr1n.'alMWA<>0P'athMs Bdt ww t a m g 
nwelliBitwoskMM/orviMlriiU'afcsJgB 

priceHlkn riKpeUM,- lUll be dNued'isnl 
papers, tmd nbjeet to lb* tmie ngabticm 
and •tantpdwlea. 'fiy 1 WH:4. c W, MCaii' 
tiea mar be dBan>d«dLM«M'aBUaDt of jflM 
«r JsioO, fntmbotti'iNiikctpal itidiiantpn, 
wunt ttis fiiiMdst to'fmbtMi a mb^>Hn* 
WpaMpbkt or tbOdeWrtpttOKmeDliDUeitl 
Meetf.'3.'«9/ 1lMa«N«(rttfWiwre bdtnM 
to BcMre ^j^neA of iteougM or toM) «UA 
ma; iM'tMBM-ed ltt«B>ictianifl*c Bbel-agaJut 

•peclMg t^'ttaa^dnlUrbiMtewapa^aabiib 
1W(«trMMtlfP*M«d «a« l)B<*<t»tlBg|(ieSfi^ 



lethfraW ■ 

n raMaad;llit»«r«MetNp«MlT>ill 
- ' ' --— -ri-j<adin(w* 



tlMUniiiitMi' er-fi«HMiM MMMi'Uoltena* 

U«n«d«ra<K thfe tfltMBi'lMrTltopfetatfilitir 

dMMcfattMwUliMH«w«.<nnMtohu^B*M% 



ptfpeir«titI»MW»,«atiabota a^toufnUnif . 

liwm3iim''bebii>iHilibiiue#'ln->«Haijna:U 
'£'t4,m»." A'Ulini(a9F«par>'taieaaii<t»liMt 
dtaalMtbil'<MdM«lt<p>«aipknr«faiib(!ailor, a 
■Mfjudttw, wttniarm'tVMtemmgii^n- 

ehhMry<)dit«bipwftiMB9toMhfag««)lsett bm 
bem ^ukf^unMUittiiof UMt'^Mriil^ Bw 
«ppKowUoif«r'tb* MWM 'WigiteJ ' 'glie lu i i t M s 
HtinpaiM!M|<iU Up^toilqfMUIIlsliiatktr 
reapedl*"WB. ewliyf fd-tO' W wri i > im i «i- 
pemia <n' pMoMliqi MpMifaiMlliMbW Uta 
dMut^Mnan. "nwlnittiilMiJoEwAArt 
M^ioiUMareBBimritNdGUwi'ilbBfMdiiflT 
-iMf><«si^'ib»'piecM •riu«UK«iw^'WUri»tl<9 
"<iMleHI"4n''-ra«BHa'or >M<rgr«as;l <U">ad 
'tMm- tWnd ti) different WMBJupw^teb tlike 
"tlitslchanMOf «b«lr insBrtiadj'" fhaiAlUowiig 
'tk\h6t»oia i^avfonnmlfa ISsaiif^ibeaoflar 
HI p«rlbdik<Bl']itap«rs ^pt^mrrnf M-rotinu 
'coaHti4wt'eiiK^'nMeb"Mi4iil ^lit^ifnimiie 
'>ttiiltaMn«&a«:)MMih dtmridMoAbciiienaM : 
"^GnM'Brilaini aid Ii|«Iieidjfi(93:''haa», 
Utei ■ Bn«(*.,'<^r;"INetierl*iMlv(ilicdtMd 
*h4'B(ilgiinta7,''l()0 i 'GsinAtiOmledMatian, 
ndtnrfing'ilH«rt«hndiPrt*«<a,B05^-Sw«dwi, 
62) Dvnmwl/, 80'i'£tate*l>rtlM'ehuBi>)6 



oitf.\ lb iUetnipsaAtli v^l^mn-iW^rA 



p^pertimid^tli»ae|laUiintMjtbiiibl¥l^«()K# 

rs vBnajBtrthUatlNAi^b^wtwl (• • 



iBtetttb sieimffgwaMi md 
toiBBead'itfaiilildf.^iijr'UMilgovunelNMi XJ\c 

O'lNsn ¥oBiH,itlMdMgUI*aidmwti»^«loHB 
«lfaiLlbBiUiiiM..£«i^al>iie»:iB'tlie'itate of 
Aftpmmt, AolfM n^ati^M Ibti jgnaCioaiBf 
ttA^IiMiBiKand'fiwtfiTsn. lat. tbs >tmA fit 
Ukntay ef^Nwm'VwkoMid about' 16 .(>»« 
fi>afartlii.AtiMdMmMW)' Mlw^.^UzMsU 

aK5«.22r.iE. fnimi:tl>«,«itt.oi Waii^sgtpit. 

ikjitM(4Kr(««i«Ili4H)wdl:ffni(lll )^tltfi.tirO 

oittta j»ati«lna^i iMid K<jMfll,niwr'<ltlWd 
iiIi9tfmwwUpb»«mwnrie4bAn'i. Ti«i;le«icl^ 



cdt^'dvuiBTv' 

JiiH:bjlle*pMtk\nn; DWtriUta gmplgtjifii ilbe 

F«Ttl^«vii«teiiUtbeiD(!.ti^(i^ t«rm)nM4eil 
Vnntpniiwliieb^mtMii mirp fffr>lt»-i(lim>^ 
Ihifc Na»nK I IVl|MwiPr'>*>Sf onaltK ilwgerwg 

■of ^UjBMsctrlf nitidii'AwiBiK/ib^f inwi 

^WBaiItUt-ti»«<«imiWI iflll|Mirfln>MIWKe 

lUwdD.n.iUdelpim.MMt'ili^ftwrwT'i^i^ 

[teiUiiiirtoiislli|iti«|iaqpt tit^KmHuJAelimd 
{If MMmnistiaaii-, todlnnrtitiMibtgUp jju- 

tiMnMrfwAfnotH *bi«h«mMMnn8iter 
»ld)uHti«M*{«itn*IU»,ltlW fiie»JC(HkrbMh 
Mt)ndllt^A->iid]MHlB|litt0n«N<W.,ii''nMe 

^bCmuU <k)iiww^ wtttdduniHadMBr *sd 
'UMkM^^tg tbR)irotoeH>E«h4aMiKMa<M- 

.3t><.<tr Mithftngrart mKtiAfi^tmti^eiaiid 
bfcnitli;titdtli',IM« h«r8>4at,MgDi^nt«4jid 
*■*»»■ .rwQit J fiowrBlt (qmi:teMiiLfooi,,tJ)« 
rilDni'qf<.aiE..<WWnti«^ib«iOWfi9«»af the 
UkMi ud the.bwiks-of tht MtKiui|ipi, vitb 



•,Wrt«io^. tib>[ rtny OIB. djf|H*ei)£ t Wf. Own 
SrodHWi wd «%Fly ttiew'TBi-'vMi f^mj 
4rteflie,^eji feqtw#. .,AT».ibtr«,;^r.tb« 
»ti)*BBti»,Bnd,-tfasfl%SrEpPH^S»*». «»i»l« 

METkcted. b]l ^ tWililMBi'fi^uigjtbiniMlTef 
flt WBtl«**f»4i j)SEiDdB,.nH way B(«T9,ta( 
gi»f wiwflridw irfithesBrKl 9tfl».,^hrt tiera 

tff, W^eiBHyi iftwf I tww *t"w Wh i^ W.I HwTWt 
ibnm ^mcHi toiXwd^, ^)c«-i, ta-Hnil, 

CtarleBtoii>'S(UHuuiab, - 'Sew/ QiiaaatrVio^lt, 

Norfolk,, «□(!. indeed, tq ,^ai(iuli ^reij ylkn 
(>{ B«eJii-thtiUDit«dStBta^,(uliTig,«t.%^t^ 
twiec, if)iieli.i»»y be rfUed anoR wilii(dBW# 
jwtfeol, o*r,Ufjty, Nfw,yqrf[],b»jiQr inner 
W^r^ U oae sf tb» W*»t 08iiaei(im.ra4 
finest in tbevarldJtiiBflJsrlAUIjfan!! -locked, 
ud affords the beat ancharage; there u 20 
feet water on the bar, tnd ibitiaof the lurgest 
barden lie cloleto the quays, and may pro* 
ceed to a gmit liisbnne up flic iivpr. The 
nnmbcr or ver^.^Ha in ili.^ |Kirt in hi;-.y leasons 
»>rle> from SOU to ,'Jtl. eiclusivu nf about 
50 etenm paoketa. llie total \a\\\t of the 
imports to Che I!nitrc1 States dnri^u; the year 
1832 was ll)l,022,2liOJollats, of nliiohmore 
thanenehnlfvaBtoNevYork. TIk' imports 
comprise a ^rent variety of artitlfs, o? cottona, 
woollens, liniiiB, hsj-divftre Bii J euLlery, earth- 
enware, braaa and copper' mBOU^turea from 
GcaM &it«iB>i' . ^ki'Min^^edbctiB^jToni 
iFcBnee.Biid SB^ilii ]«'<gM«Ad<)e9e« liiam.,^ 
MavMn>ab,iaad Braiil, vith teair^ioMffifi'- 

,cbiqea],iiiidig^,'idlB nOAdh M^t i"^^ ^ 
,B«^,a«d,.W*at iIpdHa.i awth Am«flc«,(««d 
Cbitw. . iTbfl,iwp»*«,(ioi«wt,prii>ftij«%,.of 
.nli«a(i'floH^i'Jo»i|.ri»aBdcattao,t»fif,potk, 
lmttEir„,ch6«ej"airi.all„*DilB.*f proyjiwioii, 
.f^ri, jM>Wce> :Mwie, BiW'iWiu'id. gvodi, 
.Jui^biWi.jiMHfe.&c.'iais.twHWgPof (VtbIh^- 
ifking lOf JJflW.Yoiik,.** ■gTeateri,tV*'t'»ttr pt 
iJ4Tar'PDaL«e voiy otbn'oity, riwptiLoiuioa. 
,.. JiBw,^Ai^Ni)..,iXbe t»« iatAod^.vto^ 
iflTA «ell«d'b9 thi«, (Huo« arfl .»i«B»t«d;-ta-fhe 
«B»t.,»f ,El«r t{ellwd..ih tW, Sfluth fa^fic 
lOcTan-.-^Atiprweiit itb^weilittlBkooHn i" 
ia<pmaaiiialiHi]H^Altluia£bLliikcfy'tobe:^ 
fiinportwitTC*loTV,t^GntlMMtw fuwra,!itafi, 
(Cspe^All]1iM thWicliutaW.W V4^^Bmilai;ib> 
,tbi»(to£:.ib» MHtb«f;)i:mlwd,,{,-.7tw cwfttry 
tjs hwlity, j»ffoKl*9iwrtlw»l iWi9^»« p Bd%p5«d 
■ ift tbaipio^tb, of, wheat. theiWM. s»d •!( the 
.&9i'»«»d.Y*B«1»U«!irf,lbB nutth-.tHflpw*)* 
.minae., rot)itNkj)i(rf»Bn,4iB«ataii.«irllwPwe 
,Ber,tteBn,ial#ad,i,iBr?B.i»»oellsnt^h»rb9»ui.-|it 
W* ospwiOM. w«ll aJieU»ied, and ,wi|:h;goad 
l>tie!api«ie.\. A)oolooy of , EilgU^b, .is h«iie|«a- 
rtablCRlwd, wid.flheii' the? h»ve oyarcofoe tfce 
,ditIii;ultJ,ea,of-a Grel bcation, tharE is litlJe 
doubt J)ut that it will be a thririBg atfite, 
cspeciallj aa the country ii nucb more ff rtile, 



NIC 

md better mtercd thu lb«t of moat of our 
■Mir AutraluuD oolomci. The population 
Wti olnnated in 1841 at 117,500, of vbich 
■boat 10,000 m Enropeui MlUeri, either 
eBiignnt* tton Englind or fiom Van Die- 
Baa'i Land, ud other of the coloniei la that 
diattiet.. napnKUcUong, which haic hitherto 
been Tak^ile m article* of export, an oil, 
vhaleboae, Pboniaum tenu, timber, wheat, 
maiie, potatoo, aalled profialons, coal aod 
■nlphor. The piiocipal towoa are Wellington 
and Aoekland, the former aoBfainiag 4500 
inballitwita.tfce latter 1000. Both are rapidly 
in^muDg, aa well u the reoenl popuUtion 
of llie cooDtr; and the valne of Um exports ; 
thas are couTejed for the moaC put to 
SjdMj.aa a g«aanl cargo, bciog iliere sorted, 
and afterwardi reaUpped to otber counlrlaa. 
Or conaomed on tbe apot. The BrUiih go- 
Tomneut baTe odIj lateljr (1S41) taken tbe 
iaUndi sndcr their protection, and adopted 
■'raohMhlNal and flag. Tbe leal 1| giren 




Tlie tag haa a red crnts on a ithite field ; a 
■mailer Croea, red and bloe, itarred, occupy. 
^ the npper coraer is repreaected anoexed. 




■ NicARACVA 'Wood The wood of the 
Cautptna icAittala a tree growing in Nica 
ragna ; It la a tpecies of Brazil wood. It ie 

ntedwilh lolntion of tin aa a mordahtto dje 
a bri^t bnl fngltiTe red. Nioaragna woods 
differ greatly Id thfcir quality aa well as price; 
one Bort being so deRCIent in coloring nistter 
tEaf^ poundi of it will only dja as mncl 
wBol or cloth aa one ponnd of Brazil wood, 
while another Tsriety of it will produce nearly 
*alf [he effect of an equal quantity of Brazil 
wood, and will tell proportionally dear. 
I^tcRKi.. Awbite nietal, ductile, maneable. 
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attracted bjr the mag;net, and wbieb, -Ub 
iron, may be rendered nugOetic. lEa apedflo 
graritf when hamsMred ia about 9. It ia 
rather more foaible thaa pare iron ; if not 
altered by axpoanre to air and moiatnre at 
common tempenitares, bnt ia slowly oiidiied 
red heat. It ia found in all meteoric 
i bnt Ita prinelpat ore li a oopper* 
colored mineral found in Waatphatia, and 
called iitsfrnieiti ! nickel being a term at 
detraction used by the Ocrman minen who 
eipected from the color of the or« to find 
that it contained copper. Since tbe mann- 
Ikctnre of German ailTer, or myenlaiu, bC' 
an object of oomm«rcial loiport«nce, 
atraction of nickel has been undertaken 
npon a eondderabia acale. The .cobalt orea 
are ita moat fn^tfol aonrcee, and thoy are now 
treated bythemethod ofWiihler ta eflectthe 
■CDarationof'tha t^ometda. Thearsenic it 
alpelled by roaating tbe poiaSered tjieitt firit 
by itaelr, ncjtt with tl»raddJtioD of cbarCBat 
powder, tQl the garUe tmetl be no longer per- 
ouT^ The reddnan is (o ^s mixed with 
tbrte parti of nlphnr and one of potaah, 
melted in » erodble with a gentle- heat, and 
the product being ednloorated with water 
leavei a powder of metallic lustre, wbidi i$ a 
tnlphnret of nickel free from areenic ; while 
the arsenic aaaodated with the aulphur, and 
combined with the resulting SD[pharet.of po- 
tassium refoainadiatalTed. Shoold anyaraeuie 
ftill be found in the aulphuret, as i^ay happen 
if the flrat roaitibg heat was too great, Ifae 
above proceai mutt be repeated. Tbe ful- 
phnret moat be finally wubed, diaaolTed in 
concentrated anlphUric acid, with the addition 
of a little nitric ; the motal mnat be preci- 
pitated by a carbonated alk^, and the car- 
bonate reduced with charcoal. In operating 
upon liuptkmickel, or apeistt in wbieh nickel 
predominates, after the araenic. Iron and 
copper hare been aeparated, ammonia ia to 
be digested npon the mixed oxides of oobati 
and nickel, which will diaiolTC them into a 
blue liquor. This being dilated with distiJUd 
water deprived of ita air by boiliwg, ia to be 
decomposed by caustic potash till the blae 
color dia^psan, when the whole is to be put 
into a bottle tightly atoppered, and aet aside 
to aettle. Hid green precipitate of oxide of 
nickel, which slowly forma, being freed by 
deeantation from the supenoatant red aolntion 
of oxide of cobalt, is to be ednloorated snd 
reduced to the metallic state in a cnieible 
containing crown glass. Pure nickel in the 
fbrm of a metallic powder ia readily obtained 
by exposing ita oxalate to moderate ignltkin. 
KiL. A term, irhich when written against 
aa entry In book-keeping, impliea that the 
entry ia cancelled. 

NiPFiBS. Ia aea language, small ropes DC 
aeWagea for attaching the messenger to the 
cable. 
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Niai Paina. Inlaw, a term origiaatiDg 
a Jegil ficlion, when the pleadhiga in w cau 
Id Doe of the luperior conrta of common Uw 
(m« Pleading) are concluiad, and an ' 
fact ii niied between the parties, n 
u appointed, by the entrj on the reoord or 
written proceeding), to be tried hj a jnrr 
from the countj, of which the proctedinga 
ire dated at Wutminiter, onUea before the 
day appointed (nisi print) the jadgei ihall 
have come to the county in question. Tl)e 
judge! of asaize, b; Tirtneof their commJiaion 
of niai priuii trj the canaca tliiu •ppointed 
on their leTersl circnita, unleM they are dated 
o( London or in Weitmiaster, at the uttinp 
during or after term. 

NlTBl, NlTBATI or FOTASB. 

pttrt. 



a iqnare tack. 

Nock EIarinq, The rope wUeh faateoa 
the iunA of B sail. 

No Man's Land. A ipioa in nudahipa, 
between the after put of Ihe beUry mid die 
hinpirt of ' a ihip'a boat when the ia (towed 
open the booms, as in ■ d«ep waigted Teaael. 

NoNAeasiMAL. In latnmomy, the oine- 
liMh degree of tbe ncUptlc reckouDg from 
the eutem term or poiat. 

No Nkab o> No Niabib. Tha order to 
tte belmsman to eteer the ship no nighar- to 
the direction of the wind than the satla will 
operate to advance tlie aliip'9 conree, or when 



la full. ' 

Nonsuit, algniSea the dropping of a guit 
or action, or a renouucing iherejjf by the 
plaintiff or defendant, which happeqi moat 
commonly upon the diacoTeij of lome etrdr 
in file plaintiira proceedinga, when the cause 
ii ao far adTonced, that thejury ace ready to 
ddi»er their Terdict. ' . 

NosTn. One of the four cardinal poiota 
(rflhe horizon, bsinj* tliatinCeraection of the 
hmizDD and. meridian which is nearest our 
pole. 

NoSTBiNG. tn navigatico, th<) difTerence 
of Mtade' Which a diSp malea iiueailing in ■ 
>uirtbem,diTeccioB. ' " 

NoETAT, Alonsn*rro»conatrr,aitn«te3 
at Uuj extreme 'N.w. corner of E<irope, and 
extending from lat. Saf to 71° K., and from 
long. S° to . 31° S. The population ia little 
more than 1,000,000. ' Tt U now united po- 
liticaUy with Sweden. The whole country ia 
a maaa of rocky monntaina, barren and on- 
prodoctiTe, except of limber, with which the 
pcater port of Uie mountaina are covered. 
The prodnctitin of food, and the mannfactmxi 
ant very trifling, and not coffioait for the 
wanta of t^ few inhabitantt. (For farther 
pu&nl«r^ Na Bwgm, Oitiitiam, and 



Smtien^ Tlufnllni inn arnTlnr i nflian fliQ. 
int goreroBunt flags aED-blonded witbtlUM 
of iSweden. . . -'. 




NoTABT, Pt)«i.te,. i* a pcMUi dotjr mp- 
pointed to attest daeda andwritiDia; ka«^ 
proteata and notices foreign and inland billi 
of exchange and pramiasarr DoCea, traodatea 
documents written io-'fonigu lattgaagea, and 
attests the same, enters rad-eikttda ahip^ 
proteata, &c A notary pnblie ih England 
takea oat an annBsl liconca. 
NoTB, PsDifiaiDBT.— See Pn$muorg. 
NoTici. In mBBf commaccaal affaira, it ia 
abaolnlsly Mcaasary to gi.Ta BOtpce of certafea 
acta done oralMDtto be dene to Mnd^r&eea 
1^1 i for eiampta, ftJeiUBt at will intending 
to quit a house must prerionaly givQ a wMioe 
of bis intentian equal to ol greater *h«a 
the time of the recurring iutenala at which 
the rent ia paid ; thua a peraon holding aparb 
EoentB at a rent payable waeklj mnat giis.a 
wedc^ notice gncriauB to quilting tbfm, bat 
in tbe aaaaof kitsnie, aa tha property maf 
Im aSected materially by the leaisn of th« 
year al wUah It is^uiltad, the tenwt mart 
leaw tt only at the eeaaon wtken b* tooic it, 
and alio gire ail montha' Jiotice of eocb hi* 
intention. Diatillers, brawera, aoap aalHni 
maUaters, &i;. mnit'give • certain nnndnr at 
hoiKa' notice, previoas to undertaking oartm 
aerations in their trades, in ordes thiu tbe 
ezcfca naytakftoegniianaaeClb^ prooaad- 
ing« at th(t time. Nntiir niia bill nf nFfhan^n 
i« K notiGcatipn ant to tbB,drBwa«,of.a 1)U> 
that ^ch liaa not tKeti accepted ,br pui3 ; in 
the ^tter case a no^ce of nop-j>ayment nuat 
be «ent to all the jiartiBS whose namea fie 
attached to tbe. bill, upon wttom the bolder 
intenda to proceed for the recovery of the 
amount. Notice is requiro3 to all these that 
the drawer and indoreees may take measnrea 
to secure their remedy, in the case of baioc 
compelled to take up the bill. If the bill i« 
for the accommodation of the drawer, and the 
ee haa no effect! of hii, and isnotother- 
under any obligation to accept or p^, 
the drawer ia not entitled to any notice of 



NOT 

lliiboiior. llien it do pirticaUr fDrm ne- 
cwmy, it b nffidsnt tlwt both the diihonor 
■nd the intention to cUim in due coaras be dii- 
tinctly ititcd. NoUce ihonld be unt wichont 
delij, not an the ume dij of the refnMl, but 
at the cloie of the daf next foILowiDt, except 
Id the caie of e foreign bill, in which caie 
notice ihonld be sent b; poK on the first 
iMj, or if there it qo poit then bj the next 
carlieit conTejeace. Sandir i> i>'>t counted 
a diy in noticea, ind • person who receiTea 
one on tlut diT is in the ume position u if 
be received it on Mand*;'. In Scotliad it is 
mfficient if the notice be dispatched or re- 
ceived within fourteen daji of the dishonor. 
If the p«rty u > baalirDpt. the notice mnit be 
giien to his auignee or tmitee. Notice to a 
companr tbraogh one of the psrtnen enffices. 
If the hohler give time, and lend notice of 
non-pafment to the drawer, ha will not be 
nqnired to give a leoond notice on expiration 
<tf the time iritbODt payment. An agent em- 
ployed to present a bill will be rapon^ble 
to hit emplorer tar neglect of notlee. In 
promiuDry notei tbe Only parties entitled to 
Dotioe are indonen. 

NoTiKO A Bill, When • biil ii rehsed 
acceptance or payment, the bolder or aome 
penon employed by him take* it to a notary, 
who will present it to the drawee, and again 
demand acceptance or payment, which, if not 
complied with, the no^ry makea ■ mlnnte in 
Ms proteit book of the answer giTen, and 
writeson thebill theinidaliofhisname, (he 
month, dayand year, tt^etherwitb his charg:es 
for making mch noting, and on a imiU slip 
of paper the reason assigned for non- accept- 
ance or non-payment. 

NoTA. Scotia, A prorlnce of BriUih 
America connected with NoTa Scotia. Tbe 
inhabitants are chiefly English eettlers, and 
•bout 190,OI}0 in number. There are on its 
coast many fine harbonrs, and In the interior 
•everal lakes, streams, and rich Tatleys. Its 
exports are considerable, compriiing deals, 
itavea, shingle*, eoals, fish, flih oil, gypsnm 
■nd grindstones, beef, pork, flour and iron. 
Hie trade is steadily on tbe increase. About 
4000 vessels having a tonnage of 330,000 
arrive snnnally, and there are about 100,000 
ton* of ^ppfa^t belonging to the port, llie 
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chief town and poit is Halifax, which ii onr 
chief naval station in North America, ind 
possessing a noble harbour ratable of bolduit 
1000 vessels, and being open to the Atlantic. 
It is entered by a creek 16 miles long, whicli 
terminates In a sheet of water called Bedford 
Basin, and which is svery where strongly 
fortified. Aecoaots are kept in pounds, 
shillings and psnce sterhng, and also in dol- 
lars snd cent*. The colonial seal is thit 
given above. 

Ndt-qallb.— See GalU. 

NoTKios. (if tahadiuidder Dm. Miuetia 
Ft. AfuiafHww Oer. Noci mtuada lUI. 
Nuetnuiteada Sp.) The nutmeg tree in its 
sixa and foliags resembles the pear tree, lbs 
bark of the trunk is of a reddish brown, tnt 
that of the young branches is of a brigtil 
green color. The leaves are neariy elUptia], 
pointed, grean above, whitish beneath. The 
&nit diflers in goodness according to ^ tge 
of the tree, the sail, exposure, and mode of 
culture. The round nutmeg is preferred to 
that which is oblong, and that fmit is mors 
particularly esteemed which is fresh, moist, 
heavy, of good smell, of an agreeable flavor, 
and which yields an oily juice when pricked. 
Nutmeg trees grow in aevBral islands of the 
eastern oeean, but chiefly in that of Bsnda. 
When the fruit is ripe the natives ascend tbs 
trees, and gather it by pulling tbe branchet 
towsrds them. Otheraareemployedinopsn- 
ing them immediately, and in taking off tiu 
Srst rind, which is laid logetber in a he^i 
to putre^. When the nnts are stripped it 
their first rind they ere carried home, and 
the mace is carefully taken off with a smsU 
knife ; this is laid to dry in the sun Ibr the 
space of a day, and is then removed to a place 
less eipoted to hii bsams, where it reounl 
tor six or eight days ; it is now soaked in salt- 
water, lastly it is pat into bags and cIcHly 
sqneesed. The nuts, which are still covered 
with their hgneon* shell, are for three days 
exposed to the snn, and afterwards dried 
before a fire, till they emit a sound when they 
are ih^en ; they then beat them with suull 
sticks in order to remove their shells, nhidi 
fly off in pieces. These nnts are distribnttd 
into three parcels ; the Srst of which contsiut 
the Urgest and most beantifal, which sre in- 
tended far Europe ; the second contains such 
as are reserved for tlu use of the inhabitants; 
and tlia third, which are tha worst, are tat 
malting the oH of nutmegs, a lb. prodoong 
three ounces of oil. The nutmt^ which have 
been thus selected would soon cormpt if 
they were not watered, or rather pickkd 
with lime, made of calcined shells, which Is 
dilated with salt irater tlU it acquires Che 
oonristenoe irf treacle ; into this miitare Iks 
nnCmegs contained in smsll baskets ale 
plunged two or ttitee times till they an con- 
pletely urasted over with the mixture. Tli^- 
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«» mtnrnialSSk i heap where they heat, 
■Ud iDte their mpeillaoiu moiature hj eva- 
jWrrticm, When tfiej have sweated mfB- 
clnlfly,'they are then properly prepared. TIiB 
bertwiy of packing them is in Jry lime. 
15 'e*rt. are allowed to a toil. The duty upon 
Btftda Dntmega ii 3t. 6(1. per lb., upon ('hose 
tli6prt)luCtarouro«npoEses3ion9,a«Fenan'g, 
BeticOoJeri; ic.. Si. M. In 18^1, the abovs 
dntj realised £15,001.' Those i'mported iij 
the shell are wild mitmegi, and are fai: iVe- 
Tier j the du^ upon tliesq it id. per lb, only. 




(i4^ljdti^er'usbin'eWapreJ;%|f<5]>niallfeV 

^qniiHt;! ibe bett^'sort otln^b^r^iigjhf, 
woe bf (in of ina^. 'iim b'brbnitit tn stone 
^■ya'tf%S\^t!if?ifiljat;|«1,;^(f ajel. 
Emsli" cdlori an' ureeablf fraeriiit, Btnell. 

^ 9yfemi)fc'g W6rHia^5it';^pY^ 
fc*a'rtai:;:uBp^flB« gp^ .; Ab^t 

W(II''?..'WMfl ^^^W"" lR"",,^ ■W.W'57 



impOTted from Barcelona audJBilbpainSpaifi^ 
for. cpiuamptioa in Englandi tluua ^ oujc 
own country being far iulNior in gualiQ/ 
About Barcelona the wbole country ii BOTeief| 
vith nut tre^. .The dul^ uADik importaiioit 
ia 2». per bu«h«l,j-.Sqe 0ti'i^,.^tti»jit,, 
Cocoa-nul^ *o, / ^ . ■ , ■ ^ .. .jr. 



kerqcl of, « fijiit, aowflwliat dpVW^ .■™ "f ? 
»ery'|jri9 ^itl!K, about,, the Of.^adtt Xif ^ 
«biKin^;i it,^,no' eisell, but iiiil^vtfj) 
better i^uie. . tite' tree proditc'iDg it is .«li, 



better Ijute. . T!»e tree prodi(CiDC it u .«Ii, 
Ir^elj Jarea, aod e)»oi^(is iaja»lab»r iff4, 
CofDDiBIulel. Tije AHTface ft the nvx.^oiojc?, 
is. tiot ipact pojTV|i|te4,.>l» (eilnr^ u f^, 
like , I)orif,.«f a.p.ale gieyj?]i .crIoY wtthont, 
and'va4''i|i9.'<°'bra K'iiliia, a«A^<J^^ wnite 



^ SQ«ieti)p(^^bf(ti™,,,,,It a a ve^.aop^ipfiq 
ajid'^oflgeto.ii^ meiUcine, anJTia«lit;ea.)ist!4, 



% d^ i3,B». pwi^. ,.„ ,.,, . , ,,_ ,,, 



ance add bkbiti ; the Spaiusb^pme ^ w)tic^ 
hflf,waflu&B^,^ff»i,)jjNl,fiBCOipe lUiCQ l))^ 



uf^ta'.^uiirAjneiicB-^.Bjirt .u W'Sfff^ 
ca3p;uD9/i ip,, Ctili.acd .Bn^Roi Ajief, If 
greatly rcEembleg tlie beavec. liut, ip .UifC^ . 

fiyi|uhet(.i«.!Ji^V!9.. lund^ of-ftSjj.T'".:— *5i 
long rj(ddy.ii4ji'r..flbiel». g)»ps,^aie topB pf, 
color^, an4 Wis-" Jtrbwajsl^ flsli-iHijwa* foj; .4., 
the base flhli^lljjli* S? dowo 5^. tlie bearer, 
BTM tf> (|ae ilif* wei| corajper^ Tplue, , 



TB«^4fteeaHi~ itWt flf Vdf 

,■ 'kni' Ibe 'fcorft 

Adttstft«W'(«W.**e, 
l!CK'W;'Ibwe2oilT'™/„ht 

ievabeditnt. Or! 

Wa DUtid^Mi^atU'°,'farfA«riMi*)i 




Oak. Tbe tree* wUA-prmlaw that trIu- 

abli timber well kitawn u «ak »f of dlfi^rent 
gpaciea, and Ihe timber itself vsriOl mneh in 
hardnera, fnm, color and dttnbUitj, ac- 
cording trftlie apeciea froia irUth U il de- 
rived. Tlal kind fwtite exedlent' qudity 
of which (mr own caunl^ it io remu-kablA 
ia deriTld Vrajn t)Ml &(«i" roburja deoi- 
datmi forirt Mt .«f v^nttn Wportion* 
and flno tOT^^ttr*iitttKaiWtfj/Sai7aung, 
gnarled and cAitoneiI*imen old; iti timbel' 
inenwi^ ia h wdu anutrtjaf^laaf wlfh ti» 
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oaK___^ r — nTjrtiS^i^^^^^S^rfVSoS! 

1 in con»iMr»iiie <i ^^ rorm"*** ;. im- 

the "'• "^ * Tcxu, St*- ^ Mfiei 

nainvraiu •ki»ii wot« , , , onint«">t»^ rt """.":„ ,„ stripped "* nn?'-^ , , „o. 
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ia to remove theid from such a'sitoation, 
which is freqnentlj doue in pasntig^ close to 
a fessel/ to prevent them from being broken. 

Oast. The term applied to the kiln for 
drying hops, and #hich differs from a kiln 
for drying corn, chiefly in being heated by a 
fltove mth fines instead of an open fih), the 
smoke and heat 'Of which passes ap throngh 
the com. 

Oath. — See Affldavii. 

Oat. {Hmre Da. Ha»er Da. Avoine 
Fr. Hafer Ger. Vena Ital. Avea Port. 
AvtTUi Spa. Lat.) A grain well known as the 
food of the people of countries which are too 
northward for the wheat to flourish, as the 
north of Scotland, Norway, &c. There are 
several species or varieties in common culti- 
vation in the United Kingdom, particularly 
the black, grey, red and white, the former of 
which is the hardiest, and for that reason 
cultivated in the more northern districts and 
poor lands of Scotland, while the less hardy, 
but more heavy white variety, is preferred in 
England, and especially a subvariety of this 
called the potatoe oat. The oat is an annual 
plant ; four to six bushels of seed being sown 
to each acre of land in March or April, and 
the prodbce being ripe in July and the early 
part of August, a good crop yielding from 60 
to 70 bushels per acre, each bushel weighing 
from 35 to 45 lbs. Oats succeed best in 
moist cool summers, but the crop is very 
uncertain, very often not yielding one half 
the quantity above given as a good produce. 
The nutritive quality of Oats is less in a given 
weight of the grain than that of any other ot 
the com plants, but being capable of growing 
on poorer soil than wheat, and valuable as a 
food for ^horses, oats are very extensively 
grown in most of the corn districts, besides 
very considerable importation from Holland, 
Denmark, &c. The duty is as follows : — 

Whenever the averagt price, made up and 
pnbUslMd in th« manner required by iaw. Uie 
duty shall be for every qnarter— 

«. d. 

Under 19« 8 

J9«. and under 20< 7 

20«. and under 23«. 6 

23«. and under 24i 5 

2U. and under 25s 4 

25«. and under 26« 3 

26«. and under 27s 2 

27«. aud upwards 1 

The above is for foreign oats ; for those 
which are of our colonial produce, the duty is 

s. d. 

Under 22s 2 

22«. and under 2Zs. 1 6 

23s. and upwards 6 

Oathxal. The meal produced by grinding 
Mti, after having separated the husks. The 



duty upon importation la that of a quarter of 
oats upon every 181^ lbs. of meal, according 
to price, whether foreign or colonial. 

Obligation. A bond containing a penalty,- 
with a condition annexed, either for payment 
of money, performance of covenants, or the 
like. This security is termed a specialty, and 
is preferred in a course of administration to 
a debt upon simple contract. All petaons 
who are capable of contracting may l>ind 
themselves by an obligation. 

Observation. Among mariners, is the 
ascertaining by means of the quadrant or 
sextant, the exfitet altitude of any particular 
one of the heavenly bodies, in order that 
by means of such particulars obtained, the 
latitude and longitude of the ship may be 
accurately determined. The necessary cal- 
culation of either of these is called working 
an observation. 

OccvpiBRs OF Walling. A term in the 
salt-works for the persons who are the sworn 
officers, that allot in particular places what 
quantity of salt is to be made that the mar* 
kets may not be overstocked, and see that all 
is carried fairly and equally between the lord 
of the manor and tenant. 

Ocban. In geography, that vast collection 
of salt and navigable waters, in which the two 
continents, the first including Europe, Asia 
and Africa, and the last America, are inclosed 
like islands. It is distinguished by the four 
great divisions. 1st. The Atlantic Ocean, 
which divides Europe and Africa from Ame* 
rica, which is generally about 3000 miles 
wide. 2nd. The Pacific Ocean or South 
Seas, which divides America from Asia, and 
is generally about 10,000 miles over ; and 
3rd. The Indian Ocean, which separates the 
East Indies from Africa, which is 3000 miles 
over. The other seas, which are called Oceans, 
are only parts or branches of these, and are 
either called from their position and tempera- 
ture the North and South Frozen Ocean, or 
according to the nature of the country or 
district they border, as the Indian Ocean^ 
the German Ocean, &c. 

OcHRB. A genus of earths, slightly co- 
herent, and composed of fine, smooth, soft, 
argillaceous particles, rough to the touch, and 
readily diffusible in water. It is a oombina^ 
tionof alumina and red oxyde of iron. Ochres 
are of various colors, as red, blue, yellow, 
brown, green, &c. They are to be found in 
greater abundance in England and Italy than 
in other countries. They are extremely va- 
luable both as oil and water colors, and are 
used to some extent as polishing materials^ 
by goldsmiths, coppersmiths, &c. 

Octant. In geometry, the eighth part of a 
circle, or an instrument capable of measuring 
that space of the meridian, and differing only 
from aquadrantand sextantin the extent of an- 
gular space which it is capable of measuring. 

35 A A 
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Octavo, vfiudlj contracted into 8to. A 
particnlar method of folding a sheet of paper, 
namely, when a iheet it folded into eight, 
having therefore eight leaTes or sixteen pages. 
This book is of an octaro sise. 

Odessa. The largest and most flonrishing 
Rossian sea-port of the Black Sea, situated 
on iU N.W. coast, in lat. 46'' 28' N., and 
long. 30" 43' E. It was founded so lately as 
1792, and already contains 40000 inhabitants. 
Ttkd bay or roadstead is extensive, with deep 
water and excellent anchorage, though ex- 
posed somewhat to the S.E. winds, which 
renders it less safe in winter. The harbour 
will contnn about 300 ships, and is formed 
by two moles projecting a considerable dis- 
tance into the sea. Jjarge quantities of wheat, 
tallow, wool, iron, hides, copper, wax, caviare, 
potash, salt beef, furs, cordage, sail cloth, 
tar, butter, isinglass, &c. are now exported. 
The principal trade of Odessa is with Con- 
stantlnoplei Smyrna, and other towns in the 
I^evant, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Marseilles,. 
&c., particularly in the article of wheat. 
There is also a considerable import trade, 
but it is of much less consequence than the 
export. It consists of sugar, coffee, dye- 
woods, wine and brandy, cotton stuffs, spices, 
cutlery, oranges and lemons, oil, tin and tin- 
plates, dried fruits, paper, silk, specie, &c. 
provisions are very cheap; but water and fire- 
wood dear and scarce, so that English coals 
have qt late years been introduced into Odessa 
with profit. 

Off, is applied to the movements of a ship, 
when she sails out from the shore towards 
the distant sea ; it also implies abreast of or 
near ; as *' We were off Cape Ortegal off and 
on." When a ship going along a coast is 
obliged to tack, so tJ^at when holding one 
tack she shall approach the land, and on the 
Other to stand out to sea, she is then said to 
hold off and on. 

Offing. Implies out to sea, or at a good 
distance from the shore, where there is deep 
water, and no need of a pilot to conduct the 
Ahip. Thus if a ship from shore be seen sailing 
out towards the sea, they say she stands for 
the offing. 

Offwakd. The situation of a ship which 
lies aground and leans off from the shore. 
Thus sailors say, the ship leans offward. 

Office. A place set apart for business, 
the same as counting house ; the latter term 
being used by merchants, and the former by 
those attached to the duties of public depart- 
ments. Hence a clerk of the bank is to be 
found at his office, and a clerk of a merchant 
in the counting-house. 

Office Found. In English law, an in- 
quiry executed by some officers of the crown, 
when certain events have occurred, in conse- 
quence of whicli the crown becomes entitled 
to take possession of real or persona) pro- 



perty ; sndi are the finding of treasures under 
certain circumstances, the intestacy of a 
bastard, &c. The verdict of a coroner's jury 
of felo <fe «e is an instance of office found, on 
which the crown is entitled to take posseanon 
of the effects of the deceased. 
Ohm.. — See Aam, 

Okb or Oka. A Turkish measure, equal 
to 2f lbs. avoirdupoise. 

Oil. Two classes of chemical snbstsnces 
are known by this name, called Jixed oils, 
because they do not readily evaporate; and 
utential oils ; these last being the essential 
parts in which it was thought that aU tbe 
aromatic virtues of vegetables consisted.^ 
See Fixed and Essential. 

Oil-cakb or Oil-sbkdCake. The refuse 
husks left after the grinding and subsequent 
pressing of linseed for the making of linseed, 
oil. It is made up in thin flat cakes* 8 or 10 
inches long, about 6 inches wide., and i an 
inch thick. These cakes are an exceedingly 
fattening food for homed cattle. The da^ 
upon imported oU-cake is 1«. per ton. 

Oil of Brick. A term applied by the old 
chemists to the empyreumatic oil obtamed 
by subjecting a brick which has been soaked 
in oil, to the process of distillation at a high 
temperature. The oil is used by lapidaries 
as a vehicle for the diamond powder and 
emery, with which stones and gems are cat 
and polished. 

Oil of Vitriol. — See Sulphuric Add, 
Oily Grain. The seeds of tbe<«fam«fl». 
plant, which is to be found in several, parts 
of India, Africa and North America. The 
oil compressed from these seeds is used as a 
salad oil, and the other general purposes of 
olive oil. It is remarkable for its abundant 
produce; and its quality of remaining free 
from any rancid smell or- taste for several 
years. 

Oleron, Oleron Laws. A code of 
maritime lawa, compiled by Richard the First, 
at the Isle of Oberon, on tiie coast of Franoe, 
then part of the possessions of ^e crown of 
England. These laws,, which are received by 
all the nations of Europe as the groundwork 
of their marine constitutions, are accounted 
the best code of- sea laws in the world. 

Olibanum. a gum resin, imported from 
the Levant, in yellowish white, or nearly 
opaque drops or tears. It has a bitterish 
flavor, and has been used in medicine. When 
burned, it exhales rather an agreeable odour, 
and has been often called frankincense. It 
is the produce of a shrub, called Junip^ 
lyciOf common in the Levant, whence it is 
brought. — See Frankincense. 

Olive. A genus of large shrubs and trees, 
the chief of which is Olea Europasat and 
from which are derived the fruit so well- 
known as an acoompanimwt to desserts, and 
the oil 90 extensively used as a condimfiitt 



trca gram with 
of 30 or 40 feet, mtli mtaj bnasbei. It ii 
nnurkablc in jislding a qn»t)if of oil from 
Um flohj cott of tha Med, (id not fraia tbe 
•nd ttoelf, w ii ilBKMt uDlTomllf tba cua 
with other friiti. 




The olivB SoanabK* oolf in warm and com- 
puatiTel; dry parts of the earth, u the South 
of Prance and Spain ; in Italj. Syria and the 
Moith of Africa, aad althoogli it haj been 
nised in the op«n sir of tbii coontry, yet tbe 
fruit did not ripen. The fruit ia a amooth 
oral plum, sboat } oF sn incii in lengtb, and 
i an iuch ia diameter, of a deep Tiolet color 
whea ripe, wbitiih and fleaby within, bitter 
ADdnaueeousibut yieldingablandoil, Qliroa 
iuteadod for preaenation are gathered before 
they are ripe. In pialiliag, tbe object ia to 
remore and preaerro them green, by impreg- 
oatiug theis with salt and water. But it ia 
chiefly for the aake of ita oil that the olire 
tree ia coltivited. OUts oil ii pale yellow, 
with a density of 910. When freah and of 
toe qoslity it is almost tsstelni, baling only 
a Tery iligbt and agreeable nutty flaiar. It 
ii laaa apt than moat other Gied oils to be- 

femd for greasing watch and clock worli. It 
it also largely used as an article of food, in 
the manofiu^tare of the finer aoapB, and in 
tbewoollen manufacturea. OliTei are chiefly 
imported into tbis country from France in 
barcela of 2B galiona, and from Spain in jars 
of two gallona. An allowance irf one.third 
toone-faslf ia made at OUT cuatoma for pickle. 
They pay a diUy of 2t. the g^on. Tbe oil 
IB prepared in immense quantitiea in Calabria, 
■round Naples, and in Sther parts of Italy. 
It is of very diSereat qiuliti», accordii^ lo 
the method of manufacture, the best oil 
■ludiug ftam tbe froit when only slightly 
brrused ; thi* we commonly call talad oil. 
Inferior Uode are made by cioabing the 
remains afterUiB Brat kind haa dropped from 
the maH. Q^re dl ii often called OaUi^oU 
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aU, owiiif to Gallipoli being Ihe chml Hart 
for it. Tbe PloreBce aad Looca oil aUppad 
from Leghorn is highly oateeMrA Ho Sd- 
liu oil is of lesa coiaparatiiB falaa. Great 
qnantitiea ve aiaomadein S|>aiD andFraace; 
in the latter ooontry chiefly in the prorincei 
of Languedoc and Proieaee, tlw fioest beug 
Chat of Ail. Abent 2,000,I)QO galloM are 
aunually coosaoied in this country. It ia- 
brought chiedy &om Italy aad Spain, and in 
smaller quantitiea tkom other |>laeaa. 'Dw 
im oil ia imfoited in eaelu, jars and 
\; 1 cheat contains G9 fladia i a half 
chtst 30. The duty ia £2 per ton boa farmgn 
cooatries ; £1 from Malta, and our other 
posiesiions. 

Olivb Wood. The wood of tha oUtb tree, 
imported principally from Leghorn. It ia 
much hke box, bat softer, and with darker 
grey-colored *eini. The roots have a very 
pretty, knotted and curly character, they are 
moch eelaemed on the continent for maVing 
emtMuaed boiee, pressed into mgraved m*. 
tatlio Bioolda. liiera ia another wood im- 
ported from Sondi America called oli>e wood, 
wbidi does not agree with tliat of the true 
ohve tree in markings or color. From what 
tree this is produced ia not known, but it is 
si^tposed to be the wood of Bloodtadrim 

Olitetb. In tha African trade, a nam* 
given to mock pearls.' 

OuANDcn. One of tha names for Coro- 
man del jrood. 

OuKiDU. A term in use among stock 
brokers, to express all the articka included 
in the contiaet between gOTsmment and the 
odginal subscribers to a loan, which of late 
yeara haageuandly connsted of diSiirent pro. 
portions of 3 and 4 per cmt. stock, with a 
certain quantity of termiasbte snouiliBa. 
Those who dispose of their ^lare aoon after 
the agreement ia concluded, generally get a 
premium of 2 or 3 per cent, for it, which 
fluctuates with the current prioes of the public 

bas been ataconaiderable diaeouDt. Someof 
the aubscribers pay their whole subaiiription 
at the time appointed for the first or cecond 
payment, and their share become immediately 
tranaferable stock ; others dispose of the 
seversl articles which make up the terms of 
(be loan separately, snd in tbis state the 3 or 
i per cent, conaola, &e. are diatingaished 
by the name of Jcnyi, till Ae whole som has 
been paid in upon tbem. 

Ohion. {ZwieitlGa. CebotaFoi. Ceialla 
SpB. Oignon Fr.) A well.koown pnngent, 
bulbous- rooted plant. The oonsumptiou ia 
iocslculably great aa an article of food among 
the lower orden, and as a flaTOring ingredient 
in graTies, sai^)s, i ' " ' " 

oniuna are far larps 
lenoa, and flaior by those <rf Spaii 
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Fortngil, which m thinfor* Uiptlf in- 
ported, pajiag ■ duty of M. Uui biuhcl. 

Ohtx. a ipacin of agiU, bcanug Teini 
or ftripei thraofhoat Uie Uitnreofttaeitone. 
It 11 moat Tdnabli wlwn tht colon af the 
^Berent \ajtn trt in contraK with ewh other. 
tita ODji ii Bied for cameoi, brouhBt. Sic. 

OriH. The utoittoa of ■ pUce eipoied 
to tbs ua. The lena i> ilio »pr««Kd of wit 
difUnt object In wbkh the right or pueage ii 
not intercepted b; toTtbing Ijin; or coming 
between. Tbu tbe riTer Nera it open when 
the ice breaki in the spring, &e. 

Opbhino. a panage or itnit betweea 
■dJKCDt iiluida or coa«tl. 

OriDH. Tbe inipiuated juice of aome 
■pedea of poppy. In Kgjpl, Itnlj, England. 
and aoms other place* the irbite poppj i> 
preferred. Pajtaeer nmniftmm. In TWke; 
and tbe Eut Indira, the large red poppj, 
Papavtr Orientait ii uaed for tbU parpote. 
Tbe cpiiua ii obtained bj acoriug or auper- 
ficially catting tbe akin of the immature seed 
veaaetg, when a white jnice eiadei ; after a 
few honn, tbii hardeoa and tnma brown | it 
ia then gathered off with knivea, and fresh 
cats made in the capanlei. The opium tlia* 
obtained ii preaied into cakes, and being 
oorered with leaTea is fit fbr tale. Opium 
when good ia of a rich brown color, tough 
aoneisUmcy, and smooth aniform teiCare. 
Ita own peculiar narcotic smell ahoald be 
ttrong and Freah. ita laata bitter, warm and 
aomewhat acrid. The ccantriea in wbicb 
opiom ia prepared are India, Egjpt, Turkey 
and other paita of Asia, and in leu quantitiea 
in England, France and Italy, though in ouf' 
own coiuitry tha climate ia too uncertain for 
ita aucccHfol cnltiiation. Opium ia yfrj 
extenaiTelT ased both aa ■ medicine, aa * 
maiticatorr, and for amoking ', for the latter 
purpose chiedj in Turkej, India, and espe> 
dallf China. The growing of opiom in India 
ii strictly a government monopoly, and tho 
profits npon that article hare yielded a rerenue 
of nearly a million a yrar profit, thongh of 
lata yean thi* hat much declined, owing to 
^Chinese war, and still mote ao on account 
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of ths great qoantitiea of Tnrkiah opinn in- 
trodDced in lien of be Indba. "nie Esat 
idian opium is exported in cbeata of 159^ 
«. each, and of thia China alone haa aome- 
naa takes 30,000 cheat! annually. This 
■da ii, or was till ita intemp^on m 1838, 
irried OD chieHy in the bay of IJntin, Whsn 
the opium shipa remained at ondior without 
discharging their cargo, nnCil the opiom with 
which tbey were freighted had been sold by 
tbe Enropean and Araetiesn agents eataUiabad 
at Calcutta, who upon receiving payment for 
any qaaniity gave the reqniaite delivety 
order to the ChiacM amuggler. Tltese men 
uting the order at the ship, received the 
□. and carried it away in tho dead of 
night. The opium consumed in England is 
procured chiefly from Turkey, but the aupply 
is liable to great fluctuations. The duty hot 
also varied very considerably. Previously to 
1828, it was 9i. per lb. ; in that year it was 
rednoed to it., and again in 1B36 to J(., 

entered for home coniamption in 1840. 

OrOBALSAii. A Bpecieaof balaam,f»rn|erly 
used io medicine, and called Baloi of Glleid 
and /uiliacina ife ifecca. It exude* from 
incisions made in the bark of a tree fonnd in 
the Levant, Arabia, &c. When fint gathered 
it is a white, turbid lif^nid, of a pungent 
smell, resembting turpentine, and of a bitter, 
acrid, astringent taste. Being precisely of 
the naton of Canada hBleam, this latter il 
now lubstituted for it in England. 

merly used in medicine. It is a produce of 
a tall plant common in Asia Minor, called 
OpopOHia chironiaBi. The gum reain ocean 
in small graina or drapa, and in concrete 
mSBaei. The odcur is disagreeable, Uie color 
yellow internally, but darker on the ootaide. 
The odour and taste sre both disagreeable. 

O^oBTo OB PoKTo. The second com- 
mercial city of Portugsl, aitoated about W 
miles N. by E. of Liibon, in N. Ut. 41° 10', 
and W. long. 8° 37'. Il is well bnUt, and 
most beauti^ly situated on the north bank 
or the river Douro. 
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It k eekbnted u being dia port whence 
tkewiiwto which it giTMiU nunc iiihippad. 
Tha hBrbanr hai unpla diptb of wKter, but m 
1)ir >t tlw mouth of it pmenti loaded ve*' 
■ell ham Miling, czacpt at puCicuLaT period*. 
Boidei the enonnon* BmouDt of, (in lome 
jttta u mnch u 40,000 pipea) port wine, 
uported froiB tbii city uiuoallr, it hu a 
gnat export in cork, lemona, oraogei, oil, 
wool, nfined ngar, creau) of tartar, leitber, 
UBMih, Ice. The import! are beef, cani, 
rice, nit liih, and other proiiaiona ; lugar, 
eoffee, &c. (rom BnEil ; cotton and woolieri 
gDodi, tioiplatei, hardware, &c. from En. 
gliod ; hemp, flal ud deali from the Baltic. 
The foUowins ia tha flag of the veaaeU of 




OmoM, It the atoek eiehaage, gigniGea a 
per centige gNto tor the cption of putting or 
casing : i. e. aeltlng or buying itock in time 
bainlnB at i cettain price. 
- OuRaE. The Well known fruit of the 
litaigt tree. The dtrta curanfium and no- 
Wft of botanlats. India and Chioa ere the 
utiTe conntriM of the orange, bat it ia eup. 
poaM Hut the Fortngueae Brat transplanted 
itto other eoonlries. The geoua or family 
of ormge eomprUea aereral epeciei, theprin- 
^pl of whitdi are the fVnica lo well known 
Iffider the came oame, the hme, die lemon, 
iWeitnin and the ahaddock, allof thfcm auf- 
Orangea are imported 
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into thii neuBtrj in cheata and boiea. the 
fruit being aeparately Wrapped nnmd with 
paper, or the bnikj leaiea which ennlope 
tha ear* of the maize. The beat are broi^ht 
from the Azorea, from the chief island of 
whieb group, St. Michael'a, they derive the 
name of 8t. Michael'a orangea. Eicellent 
Diengea are also brought from Malta, beaidea 
theae large anppliea are imported from Por- 
tDgal. Spun and Italy. The tree ia e hand, 
some eretgreen, bearing a conitant lucceaaion 
of fruit and Bowera, the latter of delicioat 
fragrance, and the moat delicate white color. 
There are three varietiea or apeciea of the 
orange, the common Bweet ( Cilmt nobilit) ; 
the bitterCifnuimnmftiiffl.and tha red-fleahed 
or blood onnge. The firat ia that ordinarily 
conaumed at onr dea«erta ; the aecood kind 
(called alao from the place whence brought 
the Serille onmge,} ia eateemed for the 
making of wine Bod marmalade. It ia alao thia 
Toriety that fiimiahei the dried orange ped 
of the diadllera and apothecariea. and the 
candiedorangepeelof thegrocera. Tbeblood 
orange ia a lariety of the Brat, and iaaaidto be 
a aweet orange, grafted upon a pomegnnale 
slock, the froit thereby aaanming aomewhat 
of the color and flavor of both planta. No 
fleaby fruit keepa ao well ai that of the orange 
genua, and no tree* are more productiTO. 
hence oranges are transported to all parta of 
the world. They are gathered in the autamn 
while itill unripe, and are thos put on thip- 
board. Gathered thus, tbey are not fully ripe 
till after Chiiatmaa, when thay are in grsat 
demand in ^ the nations of Europe, ^le 
flowera when diatilied yield a ddigbtfblly 
fragrant water, called orange flower water, <^ 
which aboat 15,000 galloaa are imported into 
thia country alone annually, at a duty of Id. 
per lb., a lb, being e trifle leaa than a [unt. 
The rind yielda a fine atomachic, fragrant dl, 
Taluahlt in peefumea. Aoother apouee called 
the bergamot orange yielda a still more fra- 
grant oil, of even greater valoe to the soap 
maker and the perfumer; theae pay a du^ 
of If. per lb. The trade carried on in the 
JMic ia of conaiderable importance. The 
amount imported in 1810, Incloding lemona. 
wllicb are not aepatated in the public accoonta, 
wai 333. 1B3 cheats, of different nzes, each 
of which coatainad from 4 to 700 orangea. 
N^ abatome&t ia allowed upon orangea apoiled 
in coming orer. The du^r >a as followa : — 
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Okakoi Ban*, an waM dited vrwagta ' 
itbicli feoM «ut it DoorUmoK, blighti aixl 
ottm oxuat. Ml from Om tna bcfera Mm. 
I>f ts pufeetko, u ii tha cue wilh othw 
froit. Tbsf are mostlj Importad frina IUI7, 
and ara nied hj diidlkni and oCben, to fira a 
flanr to ipiriti and Tiiiooi Idndi of liqoid*. 

OacHii^ Obc«illa Wbeb. — SaeAreAil. 

OaDBKS IK CouHOil,. TtuH aiT ianed 
by the Qdoid bf -nrtaa of her prcrogativa, 
aad an of a genaral natare, ooDtaiDing dii- 
pouatioD* in (BTor, or prohttntioni in re- 
(Craiiit, of a whole bnnch of commerce. 

OuMNAKT. Tba eatablWiiBent of the 
[iwinaa MDpIojiad b; the goTennneoC b> take 
charge of the ihipaaf war, which an laid ap 
In tlw aotefal barooora adjacent to the rariou 
tojal dookfaida. Tberare priadpallj eom- 
poaei of the warraat officen of each >bip, aa 
the gnanari boatawaiD, carpenter, pnnar, and 
oook and their aenanta. BMfi in erinury, 
•re tboae which are laid up in a partiaUy dia- 
maitad and diaainded Itale, a* diatingaiihed 
from th«e wtkich ara In eonBiaaiaii or read; 



who can make himaelf naeftil dq board ahip, 
bM who not beh>e akilM in aU hia dntiea, 
It not lit to ba rated aa an aU* waman. 

Okdnakcb. a ganeral name Ibr ererr 
•paalaa of arttUerr wed in war, aa cannon, 
Boctan, ■wivell. cannoadea, &e. The board 
of otdnance it a anbdlTitloii of the militarr 
aMviea, eqaallr a department of the admiral^ 
■od ttae war office. It la oompoKd of meral 
Affloeia, called, lit. lie maiter general, from 
irttom are daiiTed all ordraa and dbpatchea. 
find, ^nia UanBenaat ganeral, who reoeim 
•rdertfl'iHn the maater general and aeea tbeoa 
•lecatsd, Drden the fir^g «f gnna on days of 
njaiitiog, and ae«a the train of artillery fitted 
ont whea ordered to tbe field. 3rd. Ttae 
aurrafor general, who hai the inipection of 
the ordnanoB, itorsa, and material of war in 
the onatodj of the atore keepera ; he allowi 
•11 bin* ol debt, keep* a oheek on labocara, 
lu. 4th. netaeaaarar, through wkaae hand* 

CMa the MMMy of tbe whole office, aa well 
panMBtiofMlariaaaadalNBtiiMa. nar* 
MedM other oaoera, eaHed Otitekaorike 
ardaaooe, aitd a dark of tba deUnriM. 
na offiee of tlu ardnanoe ia in thi Tower 
•f London. 

' 0«DlfAMCB DiBHiTDkas, arabilla iMD«d 
by thobmrdof ordnanee on Ae treaanrerof 
^at office tor the payment of ilorea, &c. 

OnaAHZiNK ia ulk prrpered for fanning 
the warp of the itoff dealgned to be woren in 
the laom. 
Obooiu— Sea Argel. 

■ Qwuiw. The lower, but tonporary d«ck 
Ilk a ahip of war, whereon the cablea are 
niuallj coiled, the aaila depoiitad, and tbe 
aereral officera atore-rooma conbuned. Small 
ahipa hare a kind of pbtform in midthipe. 
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wUeh ia aho caBed flie oflop, Hid ia eUdlf 
for the OM of the caUea. 

Oblof BiAna. — See Bnaa. 

Obmolo. Branw or copper gflt naeally 
goea by Ihia term. The French are dcTer li 
thla mannfaetnre. 

OapiuiNT. Yellow anlphnret of aneoie. 
It forma the baaia of tjie yellow puat called , 
f fn/( ytltoif. 

Obbii Root on FLOBiMTifa Oaaig, ii 
obtafned from the frit flomtiina, a plml it 
the aouth of Europe, bnt which ia cften cil- 
drated in thii conntry. It ia tabemin, 
obtatig, about en Inch thick, irtiite, with a 
pleaaant odour like that of Tiolela, and i 
ahgfaHy bitter taate. The roota are imported 
from Leghorn, and after being gronnd <■!• 
powder are nted by perfumera aa a denOifict, 
and to a aoull degree In niodtoane. 

OnasBBW. An article reaembliag lof 
gold, made of copper and ilaa, diidly at 
MBOhdm, in Qeimany, whence it ia e^led 
Manbeiixi gold. It ia largely imported into 
this country, made np in booki, and iadoied 
in caeka aud caaei. A part ia enteicd Am 
home conanrnption, tar the pnrpoae of emi- 
menticig toya, but the greater part ii re- 
ahipped to the Eaat Indiea, where it imti 
with a ready aale. 

Obiei.. The name g^Ten to laiiana apecita 
of willow, chiefly employed in baAetnakbig 
on sccOuDt of their tough flexible ehiMta. 

OtNAHURDsa. A apedea of coane liam 
cloth, originally mamdactUTed at Oaaal)or|h 
in Germany, but now made very eittna*^ 
in thia country. 

Ostbhu. a fortified lea-porC town 4 
Weat Plaadera, aitnated in 61° 10' N. lat, 
and 2° 54' E. long,) with a popolatian i 
11.000 inhabitanta. ]t poaaeeaca great fe 
luiiUea for carrying on tnda with the iUerinr 
by means of railwaya and canaJa. Tbatowl 
is almoat auirouoded by two of (he lupat 
of tbe CBoala, partiDulaily that leading (* 
Bmgea, into which ahips of great toDoagt 
may enter with Um tide ; the anmber tiut 
arrive annually ia between 5 and GOO. That 
ia also a regslar and well-otindocted lina d 
steam packets, whidi ply weekly betvMi 
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London and Ostend, conveying English 
goods for the general supply of Belgium, 
and bringing to the London market vast 
qoantities of butter, poultry, cheese, and 
other produce. The preceding is the flag. 

OstsocoLLA. An inferior kind of glue, 
maitiffactared from bones. 

OsTRicB FBATHBRS.—'See Feafkers. 

OrrAR OR Otto of Rosbs. — See Attar, 

Overblow. In speaking of the wind, is 
to blow so hard| dtst a sidp can bear no 
topsails. 

Overboard. Thrown out of, or falling 
frOra a ship. 

OVBRVALL. A term used by mariners, 
&c. fot a bank or shoal lying near the surface 
of the sea, so as to endanger the safety of 
ships t^at approach it, as the Stukey over- 
falls on the ctyast of Norfolk. 

Overgrown, said of the sea when the 
surges and billows are unusually high, but 
wh^ the waves are no more than commonly 
high, it is called a rough sea. 

Overhaul. To examine a sMp, person 
or thhsg. To overhaul a tackle or collection 
of ropes, Is to open and dtsentangler them, so 
that they tire placed in a free and detached 
manner, ready to be used immediately when 
wanted. 

Overhauling a Ship, also signifies the 
approaching her when in chase. 

Ovbrlaunching. In ship-bmlding, the 
splicing two or more timbers together to 
make tiicwbrk stronger. 

Overmasted. The state of a ship whose 
masts are too high, or too heavy for the 
Weight of her hull to countek'balance. 

OvBRRAKB. In speaking of a ship riding 
et anchor in a head sea, when the waves 
thereof frequently break in upon her, they 
are said to overrake her. 

Ounce. A denomination of weight. In 
troy weight and apothecaries' weight the 
ounce is the twelfth part of a lb., and weighs 
480 grains. In avoirdupoise weighty the 
ounce is the sixteenth part of the lb., and 
weighs 43 7i grains. Thus although the 
avoirdupoise lb. is considerably larger than 
the troy lb., yet the ounce avoirdupoise is 
less than the troy ounce by as much as 42^ 
grains. 

Out. An expression frequently used at 
aeft, implying the situation of the sails when 
they are set or extended to assist the ship's 
course, as " what sail have you out.** 

OuT-BOARD. Anything bdonging to, but 
on the outsidti of a ship, as the outboard 
works. 

Outfit, is generally used to signify the 
Expenses of equipping a ship for a sea voyage, 
or of arming her for war, or both together ; 
the term is also apjilied in providing neces- 
sary apparel, &c. for naval officers, seamen 
or passengers previous to a voyage. 



Out-bauler. a name given to a rope 
used to haul out the tack of the jib. 

Outlawry. In criminal law, is a punish- 
ment inflicted for a contempt in refusing to 
be amenable to the jurisdiction of a com- 
petent court. The Act 2 Will. IV. d 39, gives 
a provision for more expeditious and less ex- 
pensive proceeding to outlawry in dvil cases 
on mesne process than had previously pre- 
vailed. It is used against a defendant after 
he has been five times proclaimed at a county- 
court ; but if the defendant has previously 
left the kingdom, he can set it aside by writ 
of error, or even on motion. The effect of 
outlawry in civil cases is a forfeiture of per- 
sonal goods and chattels immediately upon 
the outlawry, and his chattels real, and the 
profits of his lands when found on inquisition. 

OxTTN AL Thread . The Flemish and Dutch 
brown flaxen thread. 

Out of Trim. The state of a ship when 
she is not properly balanced for the purposes 
of navigation, which may be occasioned by a 
defect in the rigging, or in the stowage of 
the hold. 

OuT-RioGER. A strong beam of timber, 
of which there are several fixed on the side of 
- a ship, and projecting from it, in order to 
secure the masts in the act of careening. An 
out-rigger is also a smaH boom, occasionally 
used in the tops to thrust out the breast back 
stays to windward, in order to increase the 
angle of tension, and thereby give additional 
security to the topmast. 

Outward. Away from a port or kingdom, 
as outward bound vessels are those departing 
for distant places; as inward or homeward 
bound are those arriving, or voyaging towards 
their own country. 

Owners of Ships. Personswho bjrbuild- 
ing ships at their own expense, or procuring 
them by purchase from others, have authority 
to regulate and dispose of them. By 3 and 4 
Will. IV, c55, it is ordained that when a 
ship have more than one owner, it shall be 
divided into sixty-four shares ; and no person 
shall be entitled to be registered as owner, 
unless he have at the least one of such shares. 
Also that there shall not be more than thirty- 
two owners for any ship at any one time. 
Companies or associations holding property 
in ships, mfY appoint three of their members 
to act as trustees for them. AH transfer of 
ownership must be in writing by bill of sale 
or otherwise, and such must be registered by 
the comptroller in the registry of such vessel, 
and on the certificate of ditto to render it 
valid. No party having a transfer of a ship 
-or part of a ship made over to him as security 
is to be considered the owner thereof. Owners 
are not responsible beyond the value of the 
ehip and cargo, and freight due thereupon, 
when therefore several freighters sustain losses 
amounting to more than the value of the 
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ownen' lUbilitf , thej uv entitled to rcceirs 
onlf tha relative portioD of toch unaimt of 
lUbililf, wbicb it to be dindad unoDg them 
in proportiOD to their rcipectiTB lotK*. It ii 

diugKC u to her omplojment, Co giie thoie 
pouened of the greater namber of lharei 
power to bind the whole. Bnt in thii coontrj, 
If the majoritj dnire to Mod the tcikI on 
ft TOyage which the other* duapprave, the 
court of admiralty takei a stipalgtioa troio 
the majoritj, in a lam eqoal to Che laluB of 
the iharei ot the diuentieat party, either to 
bring back and reatore to them the ihip, or 
to pay them the Tatne of their aharea. Id 
thia caae the ahip aaila wholly at the coit aod 
mk, and for the profit of the othera. — See 
Stfitlry. 

OwLiHO. Id law, M called from ita bdog 
gcDcrally eoDimitted duriDg the eight ; ao 
oCfeDce coDaiatiDg Id coDvejing ibeef or wool 
to the aea-ride ia order toezportthem. This 
offence waa formerly capital, particularly if 
the offender! neglected to aorreoder them- 
aelvea after proclamaUon made for that pur- 
pose. It ii now poniihibla with aeren years 
traoaportatioD. 

OwEB. Aoiong tanaera lignifiea oak bark 
beaten or gronnd imall for use. When 
mixed widi water ia the toii'pit it ia called 

Otbr JitiD TiBMiNin. Id law, a com- 
miiaion delJTered to the jndgea, tad other 
gEDtlemen at the courts to which it is issued, 
by virtue of whidi they hare the power, as 
the tennt imply, at heariog and dnermining 
certain BpedGed oSeucea and canaea brought 
before them. 

OvBTiB, A large gennaof abeU liah ; the 
nost common spedea of which, (Otlrea 
edulU,) is distingniahed by haiiug two on- 
eqnal shells — one flat, which in the DStural 
beds lies uppermost — the other codtcx, tiy 
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'hlch the animal attaches itself to rocks, 
tones, weeds, and other objects, ss alsa 
often to another individnal. Vast beds nl 
oysters are artificially formed, and attended 
to with great care, at the eitnarj of the 
Thames, and many other localities, where 
there is an admixture of fresh and salt water, 
in whidi the oyster thritea best Certain 
restrictions and regulations are enforced in 
relation to the aale of tlua biTalTe in the 
port of London, in order to faxoT the mul- 
tiplication and rearing of this valuable sninial. 
They are permitted to be sold trota Augost 
to Ma; ; the dose manChs being May, Jon* 
and Jnlj. At the twinning of the earliot 
of these months oysters cast thnr ipsf or 
spawn, when they are aaid to be ock ; but 
they begin to recorer in June and July, and 
in August they are perfectly well. Ojsten 
differ in quality according to the nature of 
the soil or bed, and also their age. Thow 
called ualivti, and which are considered as of 
the fineat flsTOr, being the younger ojsten, 
and luch aa are taken from their natiie bedi. 
The best British opCers are foond at Forfleet; 
the worst near Liverpool. The nursing sod 
feeding of oysters ia almost eiclusirelj cairitil 
on at Colchester, and other places in Essei. 
The aysters are brought from the coait of 
Hampahire, Dorset and other mariUme covn- 
tiei, even as &ir at Scotland, and laid on beds 
or layings in creeks along the shore, where 
they grow in two or three years to a eomi- 
derable Use, and have their flavor improved. 
There are about 200 veaaela, from 12 to <H 
or SO tons burden each, having betweeo S 
and eOO men and boys attached to then, 
who are employed in dredging and the cod- 
veyance ot oysters. The quantity of Djiten, 
bred and taken inEssei, and conaiuned moatly 
in Loudon, ia supposed to amount to 14,000 
or 15,000 bnahela a year. 



A letter so similar in aound 
o B, aa that these letters are 
generally confotmded toga- 
^^ Uier in most of the languagea 
^^ where they oconr. In eon- 
I tractions P is seldom used, 
except for Parliament, Post, 
f Professor, and in a few other 
I, as follows: — M. P. 
Member of Parliament. P. M. Post Meri- 
dian, past midday or Bflemoan. P. or Po- 
pole. Pk, peck. Pun. puncheon. Ft. pint. 
J. P. Justice of the Peace. Prox°., the next 
month, &c. 




Paci. a denomination of long meainn 
of uncertain extent, aaanmed by some to be 
S feet, by othen ii feet. It is not now oied. 

Pack OB. Pack AOK. Abtorbaleof goods 
made np for carriage or exportation. 

FaCEAOI, SCATAe* AND PolTAOl, ST" 

small duties, winch were formerly payable by 
aliens at the port of London. The packi^ 
duties were payable upon goods carried 
abroad. Scavage upon those brought into the 
country ; and portage dnes the price tor 
landing or conveying goods on board. 

Pack-duck. A coaiae kind of linen, uKd 
for pack cloths, &c. 
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Packet or Packet Boat. A vessel ap- 
pointed by the govemment to carry the mail 
of letters, packets, and expresses from one 
kingdom to another by sea, in the most ex- 
peditions manner. — See Steam, 

pACKFONe. The Chinese name of the 
alloy of nickel and copper, commonly called 
German silver. It is composed of 7 parts 
of zinc, 2'5 of copper, 6*5 of nickel. 
• Paooeb or Paddt. Rice in the husk. 

Padding. In calico printing, is the im- 
pregnation of the cloth with a mordant, pre- 
vious to dyeing or printing it with colors. 

Paddle. A small oar used with canoes, 
and occasionally with man of war boats. It 
is much Sorter and broader than the common 
oar, and is used equally for rowing and 
steering. Paddles are also the wheels which 
in steam boats exert their action upon the 
water, giving the boat itself an impetus in 
the contrary direction. The covers for such 
paddles are called paddle boxes. 

Page. One side of a leaf of a book. A 
folio volume contains four pages in every 
sheet. A quarto eight pages. An octavo 
sixteen pages. A duodecimo twenty-four 
pages, and an octodecimo, thirty-six pages. 
' Pagoda or Star Pagoda. The name of 
numerous gold coins in India. They mostly 
weigh about 52*85 troy grainsi and contain 
44*37 troy grains of pure metal. They are 
worth about 7«. 6(f. each. 

Painter. A rope employed to fosten a 
boat, raft, platform, &c. alongside of a ship, 
wharf, &c. 

Pairing. In parliamentary language, is 
when two tnembers of opposite political 
parties, agree to absent fliemselves for a 
certain time from the divisions of the house. 

Pajack. a Russian measure for com, of 
about 1^ bushels English.' 

Palermo. A large city tfiad sea-port of 
Sicily, on the north-coast of which it is 
rituated. It has a population of 170,000 
people. The bay is about 5 miles in length ; 
tile city being situated on the S.W. shore. 
The mole is fully a quarter of a mile in length, 
having a light-house and battery at its ex- 
tremity projecting in a S. direction into 8 or 
10 fathoms water, forming a convenient port 
capable of holding a great number of vessels ; 
there is also an inner port. Its great ex- 
ports are wheat and barley, * wine, brandy, 
fruit of various kinds, salt, cheese, brimstone, 
manna, liquorice, pumice stones, rags, skins, 
honey, saffron, &c. The imports are for the 
most part the same as those of Naples. The 
monies are also the same, their names only 
differing ; the carlino of Naples being the 
same as the taro of Sicily » about Ad, 100 
Sicilian lbs. of 12 ounces » 70 lbs. avoirdu- 
poise. 

Palm. An ancient measure of length taken 
from the dimensions of the hand ; the breadth 



indicating the small palm, the length of it 
the longer palm. This last was the Roman 
palm understood to be 8^ inches. The former 
is the English palm of 4 inches, now used 
only for the measurement of horses. 

Palm. In sailmaking, an instrument used 
instead of a thimble in sewing canvas, sails, 
&c. It is composed of a flat round piece of 
iron, an inch in diameter, whose surface is 
full of cavities, to receive the head of the 
needle, and is fixed upon a piece of canvas 
or leather, which encircles the hand, keeping 
the iron in the palm of the hand, whence the 
name. Palm among anchor-smiths is also 
the fluke or broadest part of the arms. 

Palm Berries. Unripe dates. 

Palm Oil. The tree which yields palm 
oil, called by botanists EUmus Guineensis, 
grows in most parts of Asia, Africa and 
America, more especially on the coast of 
Guinea, in the Cape de Verde Islands, and 
in Jamaica and Barbadoes. The oil obtained 
from the nuts of this tree is about the con- 
sistence of an ointment, and of an orange 
color, of a strong though not of a disagree- 
able smell, and very little taste. By keeping 
long it loses its color. It is used largely in 
the manufacture of soap and candles, and 
also to grease the different rubbing parts of 
machinery, particularly of the axles of steam 
carriages. It is procured by slightly bruising 
the nuts, and then soaking them in hot water, 
when the oil separates and is skfmmed offi 
The duty is now 6d, ;,er cwt. In 184 1 it 
was 1«, 3d., yet even at this higher price 
there were iniported the preceding year as 
much as 168,528 cwt. 

Palm Wood. Two or three varieties only 
o^ the 4 or 500 which are said to exist, are 
imported into this country from the East and 
West Indies ; they are known in England by 
the names, palm, palmetto, palmyra, and nut- 
meg, leopard, and porcupine wood, &c., from 
their fancied resemblances ; as * when they 
are cut horizontally, they exhibit dots like 
the spice, and when obliquely, the markings 
assimilate to the qidUs of the porcupine. The 
trunks of the palms are not considered by 
physiological botanists to be true wood ; they 
all grow from within, and are always soft and 
spongy in the centre, but are gradually 
harder towards the outside ; they do not 
possess the medullary rays of the proper 
woods, but only the vertical fibres, whieli 
are held together by a much softer substance* 
like pttii or cement, so that the horizontal 
section is always dotted, by which they m^y 
be readily distinguished from all true woods. 
The palm woods are sparingly employed in 
England, for cabinet and marquetry work, 
and sometimes for billiard cues, which are 
considered to stand remarkably well ; they 
are also turned into snuff-boxes, &c. The 
smaller kinds are imported under the names 
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of partridge cuiet, (called also Chinese or 
fishing canes,) Penang canes from the island 
of that name, and some others, for walking 
sticks, the roots senriog to form the knobs 
or handles. The knobs of these sticks ex- 
hibit irregnlajr dots something like the scales 
of snakes ; these arise from the small roots 
proceeding from the principal stem, which 
latter shows dotted fibres at each end of the 
stick, and streaks along the side of the same. 
The twisted palm sticks are the central 
stems or midribs of the leaves of the date 
palm; they are twisted when green, and 
stretched with heavy weights undl they are 
thoroughly dry ; they are imported from the 
Neapolitan coast, bat are considered to be 
produced in Egypt. 

Palmbtto Wood.— See Palm Wood, 

Palmtba Wood. — See Palm Wood, 

Paupbubt. a small book stitched to- 
gether. It is defined by the 55 Geo. Ill, 
c 185, to be a book contuning one whole 
sheet, and not exceeding eight sheets in 8vo., 
or any leaser size, or not exceeding twelve 
sheets in 4to., or twenty sheets in folio. The 
act 10 Anne, c 19, enacts, that no person 
shall sell or expose to sale any pamphlet 
without the name and place of abode of some 
known person, by or for whom it was printed 
or published, written or printed thereon, 
under a penalty of ir20 and costs. 

Panbl. The roll of parchment or the pa- 
per which contains the names of jurors whom 
the sheriff returns to adjudicate on a trial. 
From this the jury themselves are often called 
the panel, as '* The panel were sworn, &c.'' 
In Scottish law, the accused person in a cri- 
minal action from the time of his appearance 
is styled the ** pannel." 

Pantbchnicon signifies a place in which, 
as the term imports, every species of work- 
manship is collected and exposed for sale. 

Paolo. A small Italian silver coin, worth 
bd. sterling. 

Papal Statbs. — See Roman States. 

Papbb. (Popir Da. Papier Du. Fr. Ger. 
Carta Ital. Papel Span. Port. Bumaga Ross. 
Pe^er Swe.) A thin and flexible substance 
of various colors, but most commonly white, 
used for writing and printing on, and for 
various other purposes. It is manufactured 
of vegetable matter, reduced to a pulp by 
means of water and grinding ; and is made 
up into theetSt quires, and reams, each quire 
consisting of twenty-four sheets, and each 
ream of twenty quires. In 1813, Dr. Col- 
quhoun estimated the value of paper annually 
produced in Great Britain at ;r2(000,OQO; 
but Mr. Stevenson, an incomparably better 
authority upon such subjects, estimated it at 
only half this sum. Fropi information ob- 
tained from those engaged in the trade, we 
incline to think that the total annual value of 
the paper manufacture in the United King- 



dom, exclusive of the duty, may at present 
amount to about £l ,200,000 or jgl,300,000. 
There are about 700 paper-mills in En^d, 
and from seventy to eighty in Scotland. The 
number in Ireland isbutinconsiderable. About 
27,000 individuals are supposed to be directly 
engaged in the trade. The rags in the London 
marlMt are told to the manufacturers ac- 
cording to their respective quality, under the 
terms fine, 2d. 2d. English rags : and SPPF, 
SPF,FF,&c. foreign rags. Fine being wholly 
linen, and of the l^est quality, is used for the 
finest writing paper, and so in their gradstioa 
down to tl^ commonest, which is coane, 
often canvass, and can only be made into sn 
inferior printing paper when it has been 
thoroughly bleared. In these infvior papers 
some cotton is mixed. There are also the 
strong coarse bags in which the rsgs are 
packed, and the colored rags, oqly fit for 
the most common papers ; out of these the 
blue are" usually sorted for the purpose of 
making blue paper. It is necessary that these 
rags should first be dusted. They are then 
cut into pieces not exceeding 3 or 4 inches 
square, the parts that have seams being 
thrown into a separate heap, or the sewing 
thread might make filaments in the paper. 
In this process the rags are scrupulously 
sorted according to their texture and degree 
of strength, not according to their color. 
When carefully sorted, and the different de^ 
grees of texture having, by a longer or 
shorter process, been reduced to a pulp of 
similar consistency, they may then be mixed 
together ; but this cannot be previously doae. 
Ths pulp is then washed and bleached with 
chlorine. After this process they are put into 
the beating epgines, and pass through a sort, 
of trituration, which redaoes them to a eosrse 
and imperfect pulp, which is called half staff 
or first stuff, and this is again levigated until 
it assumes the appearance of cream. While 
the pulp is in this state, the size, made froa 
sheep-skins and other animal aubstanoci, 
together with a solution of alum, is intro- 
duced ; excepting only in the manufacture of 
writing paper, and then the sheets are meet 
generally sized after their formation. Hariag 
described the preparation of the material, we 
shall pass on to it9 formation into paper. The 
fine pulp, or stuff, as it is tephnioslly eaUed, 
is transferred into a chest or k^ge tub ^^ 
a revolvmg agitator ; fi^om thence in$o ft^*^ 
usually about 5 feet in diamet^, and 2ifoet 
in depth, and sustained at a proper tempera- 
ture by means of a fire ; and it is geaeraUy 
arranged for thia vat to be pbesd agaiut a 
wall of the room, that the fuel to the fiM 
may be suppUed at an aperture^ e](terBslly> 
to prevent any injury from smoke. There 
are three workmen employed in this stage of 
the operation, called the dapper, the cottdtr, 
and the lifter. The dipper is prmM ^^ 
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a mould, which mookl is proyided with ano- 
ther frame, called a deeklet which fita it ex- 
actly, and forma a boandary liae to the aheet 
of paper, which would odierwiae have a rough 
V^ imfS^^ edge. This contrivaiice, by sup* 
plying an edge to the menld, girea it the 
character of a neve, which enables the dipper, 
after he has dipped the mould into a TSt, and 
taken in a aufficient quantity of the pulp, and 
given it a gentle motion to equalise its thick- 
ness, to drain the water away ; he then re- 
moTes the deckle, replaoea it on another 
mould, and prooeeda as before ; whilst the 
leeond workman, the ooncher, remoTCS the 
sheet of paper thus made on to a felt, bemg 
a piece of woollen doth, and then returns 
the mouU to the dipper, who, in the mean- 
tine, has been <^rating with another mould, 
and formiog another sheet ; they thus ez- 
ohange the moulds, the one dipping, and the 
other couching, until they haye completed 
six quires of paper, which is called a po9i. 
When this quantity is completed, the heap 
is coaireyed to the Tat press, and aubjected 
to heayy pressure. These six quires remain 
in the yat press until the dipp^ and the 
eoueher haye perfected another post, when 
they are remoyed to giye place to it ; and 
then the office of the third workman, the 
lifter oommeoces. He sepaiates the sheets 
of paper from the felts, and forms them into 
a pile, which is again subjected to a second 
press, which detaches from them a great 
quantity of moisture. Here it remains until 
Uie workmen are prepared to replace it with 
a similar quantity, when it is taken to the 
drying rooma, and hung up on lines to dry. 
These lines are carefully coyered with wax, 
both to prevent adhesion and contraction ; 
vad the opening of the windows should be 
strictly attended to, that the drying may not 
proceed too rapidly. Thia being aoeom- 
plisbed, it is taken down, shaken to make 
the dust hH out, and to separate the sheets 
from each other, and laid up in heaps, ready 
to be sized. The siae is prepared of a due 
coDsistenoe, twice filtered, and a portion of 
alum added. The workman dips a handful of 
the sheets, holding them open at the edges, 
that they may more equally imbibe the mois- 
ture, and after this process they are again 
subjected to the press. They are afterwarda 
dried, sorted, brought under repeated and 
exceasiye pressure, and finally, made up 
into quires and reams. 

PABn-HANOiNGB. Thls important and 
elegant substitnte for the anciei»t '*hangmgs" 
nf tapeatry or doth came into use about 200 
yeara ago : the manufacture has undergone 
a gradual sttcoeaeion of improvements, and 
has now reaohed a high state of beauty and 
perfection. The patterns on these papers are 
sometimes produced by stencil plates, but 
note commonly by blocks, each color being 



laid on by a separate block cut in wood, or 
metal, npon a plmn or tinted ground. The 
patterns are aometimes printed in varnish or 
size, and gilt or copper leaf applied ; or 
bisulphurate of tin (aurum musivum) ' is 
dusted over so as to adhere to the pattern ; 
and in what are called /lock papers, dyed 
wools minced into powder are similarly ap- 
plied. Powdered steatite, or French chalk, 
is used to produce the peculiar gloss known 
under the name of $atin, 

Papmk Maohb is a sobstaBoe made, of 
cuttings of white or brown paper, boiled in 
water, and beaten in a mortar tUl they are 
reduced into a kind of paste, and tiien boiled 
?nth a solution of gum arabic, or of size, to 
give tenacity to the paste, which is afterwards 
formed into different toys, by pressing it into- 
oiled moulds. When dry, it is covered with 
a mixture of size and lamp black, and after- 
wards varnished, or else it is gilt, painted, 
and otherwise ornamented. Tea boards, 
waiters, &c., are made by the simpler pro- 
cess of glueing several sheets of brown pa- 
per together, and pressing them between 
moulds while still wet, when they assume the 
required form. • 

Paper Monbt.— *See 3fofMy. 
Par. When two things of different deno- 
minations are equal to each other in value 
they are then said to be at par. 
Par AH. An Eiast Indian measure. 
Par of Exchangb.— See Eankmngw, 
Parallbl. a word used sometinies by 
mariners in the same sense as latitude ; the 
lines of latitude as represented on the globe 
being parallel to each other. 

Parallel Sailing, is the art of finding 
what distance a ship should run due eaat or 
west, in sailing from the meridian of one place 
to that of another, in any parallel of lati- 
tude ; the method of performing which is by 
sailing to the parallel of latitude the place is 
in, keeping a good account to be sore whether 
the place be eastward or westward ; and also, 
if possible, to know the longitude arrived at, 
and then to run due east or west, till the ship 
comes near the longitude of the given place, 
when she is sure to make the port required. 
Thia is usually done in the torrid zone, to 
avoid or take advantage of the trade winds. 
Paraquat. An independent South Ame- 
can State, bounded N. and £. by Brazil, 
S. and W. by the Argentioe republic. This 
is a fine district, fertile, salubrious, mostly 
level, and well watered by many branches of 
the La Plata. Its commerce was wholly an- 
nihSated during the rdgn of terror of its first 
dictator. Dr. Franeia ; he being now dead, 
a considerable trade is carried on with the 
neighbouring states, especiallyin a production 
peculiar to the country, called Paraquay tea, 
which is consumed in immense quantities by ' 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring states. 
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Its other pn>ductioiii ve hides, tobacco, 
sugar, woods, dmgi, honey and wax. An- 
nexed is the flag cf this state :— 




Parasano. a Persian measure of length 
equal to 3f English miles. 

Parcbl. a term indifferent! j applied to 
small packages of wares, and to large lots of 
goods. 

Parcklling. a name given by sailors to 
long narrow strips of caoTas, daubed with 
tar, and firequently bound round a rope, in 
the manner of bandages, previous to its 
being served. 

Parcrls, Bill ov. An aoooont of the 
items contained in a parcel or lot of goods. 

Parchmbnt. a material formed of the 
skins of various animals, particularly those 
of sheep and goats. A finer kind prepared 
from the skins of calves, kids and lambs, is 
called vellum : parchment made from other 
skins also obtains different names, as asses' 
skin, dog skin, &c. The skins are first de- 
prived of their vrools, cleaned, limed, &c. as 
for tanning ; then rimved^down, and rubbed 
over with pumice stone, and lastly, carefully 
stretched and dried. The parchment of drums 
is made of the skins of asses, calves and 
wolves, the former of these is also preferred 
for battledores. The principal uses of parch- 
ment, besides the above, are for sieves, the 
covers of books, and especially for the ma- 
terial upon which are written leases, deeds 
and other legal documents. 

Pardo. ^nie name of a vessel used in the 
Chinese seas ; they are not so large as junks, 
but similar to them, except that the sails are 
alackly laid by one side to the masts, instead 
of being suspended by a yard. 

Parbira Bray a. A medicinal root pro- 
cured from the Citsam pelot Pareira, a native 
of the West Indies and South America. 

Parliamxnt. The sapreme legislative 
assemblr of Great Britain and Ireland. It 
is divided into two houses, called the house 
of lords and the house of commons, who, 
with the reigning sovereign, enact all the 
public and private laws of the kingdom. For 
the numbers composing each of these houses 
of parliament, see Britain, Parliament can 
only be convened by the authority of the 
king ; and by 6 W. and M. c 2, must be held 



at least once every three years; but, in point 
of fact, as the Mutiny Act, Land Tax, and 
Malt Act are only paued for a single year, 
the sittings of parliament are of necessity 
annual. The same order by the king in oonned 
which commands the lord chancellor to canse 
the great seal to be sffixed to a proclamation 
for dissolving parliament, is accompanied 
with a warrant to issue writs for a new one. 
Writs for the return of members of the home 
of commons are directed to the sheriflb of 
counties, with certain exceptions. On a va- 
cancy during the sitting of parliament, the 
writ issues under warrant of the speaker by 
the authority of the house itself. The method 
of proceeding in making laws is, for the 
most part, similar in the two houses ; bat 
different in public and private bills. Statutes 
are divided into public and private; and 
the distinction, in a parliamentary sense, is 
merely derived from the payment of fees, 
which are due on private and not on public 
acts. All private bills affecting the peerage 
must begin with the lords ; all bills whic^, 
directly or indirectly, impose a charge on Ha 
people must begin with the commons. All 
other private bills may begin with either 
house indifferently; but, in practice, one 
large elassof private enactments, — ^viz. estate 
bilk, which enlarge or alter the power of 
individuals in disposing of thdr property; 
divorce bills ; biUs to enable parties, under 
statutable restrictions, to alienate, &e., 
b^gin in the loids ; that house, firom its 
judicial diaracter, being best fitted for the 
discussion of similar subjeets. On the other 
hand, bills concerning the parliamentary 
rights, &c. of particular plaoes, usually com- 
menoe» by custom, in the commons. Bills 
are always read in each house, after leave has 
been given to bring- them in, three times 
before they are passiid. The second reading 
affords the l^timsle period for discnssioa 
on the principle of the bill ; and the bill is 
then (on principle, in every stage) open to 
the proposal of amendments. If a bill be 
rejected, either on the first or second reading, 
it cannot be again proposed that session. 
After the second - reading, the bill is com- 
mitted ; referred either to a select committee, 
or, if the bill be of importance, to a com- 
mittee of the whole house. Such a committee 
requires, in the commons, the presence only 
of forty members ; in the lords, of all mem- 
bers in attendance. In committee the biU is 
debated clause by clause, with the advantage 
that members are not restricted, as in a de- 
bate of the house, to speaking once. The 
proper province of the committee is to con- 
sider the biU in ita details. When the bill his 
gone through the committee, ttte chairman 
reports it to the house, with such amend- 
ments as the committee may have made. Tbt 
house can then agree or disagree with these 
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amendments, and the bill beiiig eng^rosaed, ia 
afterwards read a third time. A new danse 
added to a bill on the third reading ia termed a 
rider. A bill thrice read and passed, admits of 
no fartheralteration, except for clerical errors. 
When it has passed one house, it is sent to 
the other, where its principles and details are 
in like manner considered ; if these are agreed 
to without alteration, the bill passes ; if 
amendments are here made, the bill is returned 
to the house where it originated, for these 
amendments to be reconsidered, and if a dif- 
ference of opinion still exists, a conference of 
the two houses is called to decide. The lords 
cannot alter the details of a money bill, they 
must either accept it entire, or reject it alto- 
gether. When a bill has passed both houses, it 
is deposited in the house of lords, to wait for 
the royal assent (except in the case of a bill of 
snpply, which is presented by the speaker to 
the throne.) The royal assent is gi^en either 
in person, or by letter patent under the great 
seal, notified by commissicm. With regard 
to the manner of apeakiilg and Toting in the 
commons, motions are made, and petitions 
presented, by a member tn his place s the 
readings of bills, &c. are moved ai the table. 
The member who moves a motion pots it in 
writmg, and delivers it to the speaker, who, 
when it has been seconded, puts it to the 
house; it cannot then be withdrawn except 
by leave of the house. The motion to atHoum 
is put in order to supersede a motion of whioh 
the house isalready in possession. The motion 
for readmp the order, qf the day has equally 
the effect of superseding the existing qoestioii. 
The motion Jbr . the prewme question has 
been commonly but mistakenly attributed to 
Sir Harry Yaney as its inventor. It can take 
place only in a house, and not in a committee ; 
in which latter the equivalent motion ia, that 
the chairman do now leave the chair. In the 
commons, votes are given by ay and no ; if 
a division is demanded, the speaker (by a 
resolution of 1603) appoints two tellers on 
each side to count. Strangers are directed 
to withdraw, and the doors closed before the 
question ia put. On a division one party 
leaves the body of the house, the other re- 
oudns ; and the general rule is, that the side 
which is for the innovation goes out ; thus, 
on the question on a bill, the affirmatvoe 
voices go out ; but this rule is governed in 
its application by various special usagea. On 
ft division in a committee of the whole house, 
the ayes go on one side, and the noes on the 
other. The speaker has the casting vote in 
a house, the chairman in a committee. 

The rules of proceeding in the house of 
lords vary little in material points from those 
adopted by the commons. The speaker can 
debate as well as vote. Votes are given seri- 
atim, the youngest baron voting first. The 
privilege of the lords to vote by proxy is only 



by licence from the king. Proxies from 
spiritual lords are only to spiritual ; proxies 
from temporal only to temporal. No lord 
can hold more than two proxies. The lord 
chancellor is ex-officio speaker of the house 
of lords ; and as he is able to speak and 
vote, he has no casting vote : the rule, there* 
fore, in case of equality of voices always is, 
that the presumption is in fiivor of the nega- 
tive side. With regard to messages between 
the two houses, those from the commons to 
the lords are sent by one member, but will 
not be received unless eight at least attend 
in all. Messages from lords to commons are 
sent by two masters in chancery ; or on 
special occasions, by two judges. 

Pariiament is always addressed in the form 
of a petition, which, if to the house of lords, 
begins thus : — 

•< 7b the Bight Honorable 

The Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
Of the United Kingdom 
Of Great Britain and Ireland 
In Parliament assembled. 
Humbly sheweth^ 

A petition to the house of commons com- 
mences thus : — 
<< To the Honorable 

The Commons of the United Kingdom 
Of Great Britain and Ireland 
In Parliament assembled. 

Humbly sheweih, 

# « :^ « « « " 

If it be necessary to allude to the assembly 
itself it is proper to style the former Four 
Lordships, and the latter Your Honorable 
House, Thua petitions often contain expres- 
sions similar to the following :— " Your pe- 
titioners humbly represent to your Lordships. 

^Praying that your honorable house will 

grant inquiry." In alluding, however, to acts 
done by both houses, it woidd evidently be im- 
proper to say, '* the act passed by your Lord- 
ships,'' exceptin a case where a bill is brought 
in, and lost ; in which instance it might very 
properly be described, as " a bill originating 
with your Lordships, or brought into your 
Lordship^s house by the Right Hon. * * **' 
and so on for the other house. In a petition 
to one house of parliament no allusion ought 
to be made to the other, except for the sake 
of explanation, and then not with reference 
to passing events, if such can possibly be 
avoided, because by a legal fiction the pro* 
ceedings of parliament are understood to be 
private. Thus it is that strangers are ordered 
to withdraw previoua to every division of the 
house. Their presence at any time, and even 
the publication of the speeches of the mem- 
bers, &c., although allowed by courtesy, being 
in fact a breach of the privileges of the house. 
Either house vrill reject a petition unread, if 
it be not properly and respectfully worded. 
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Hkil. a term mcd to im- 
ply the ntantion of > <Up when ihB u made 
to itoop I little on one ride, lo » to cUiin 
the upper p>rt of her bottom on the other 
■ide, and eorei it witit « freah compoBltion, 
Md flftennirdf to perfbrm the same office to 
the side vhieh wai at fint immened. 

Pakkal. An tuaemblage of rihs and balls, 
or spindlei, strnog npoa a rope, called the 
parral rope. The two ends of the rope being 
brought together, and put round a mut, 
form B sort of collar, the nae of which Ii to 
attach the yards, in order that they may slide 
easily np and down the masl ; the parral 
forming a wrt of friction collar. A gaff hai 
generally a parral, in the farm of a necklace, 
nude of wooden balls, eiCendtng from one 
horn of the gaff to the other. 

Pabt. In nantieal language, is to be ae- 
panted ttom the aoiAon by the breaking of 
the cable or bawier. 
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ramal damage which a ship or cargo may 
hare insCahied in flie conrse of her voyage, 
^m any of the perils mentioned in the 
policy of intnranee. It impliee that sai^ 
partial losa ariaes, without any fault of the 
master, from storm, captnre, stranding, or 
Aipwreck. These partial losses fall upon 
the owner of tbe property so damaged, who 
must be indemnified by file underwriter. It 
h osnal for &e nnderwriter to stipnlaCe that 
he shall not be seeomitahle fbr losses less 
tiionS percent, in amount, to prevent trifling 
demands. 

Pahthers. In ship.bdlding, are pieces 
of plank faatened aninnd variona parts of the 
■hip, as aronnd the capstan, bowsprit, pumpl, 
&c., to strengthen the Tessel in thoseplaces, 
they are called bowsprit partners, pump 
partnen, &c., according to their situation. 

Pabtnirship. a contract between two 
or more persons to nnlte in some common 
pursuit, as in mntnal labour, trading, or 
mercantile transaction. Partnership may be 
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minable by > certain lapse of time, or the 
recarrenee of partionlar erents. Partnership 

to be legal mast be attmded by a community 
of profits, and having thia, each partner is 
responsible to the creditors of the whole, 
whatever hli stipulations or agreements with 
the other partners may be ; thus a dormeid 
partner is eqaally responsible with those who 
are active. ' If a penon lends his name sod 
credit to a concern, so aa to appear a partner. 
he is so in the eye of the law, whether realty 
such or not, and ts consequently responsible 
for the engagements of the firm, fineh a 
person is uanally called a ntminirl partner, 
and it is soffieieDt te fii «rith him lesponsi- 
bility it he do any act, no matter of what 
kind, sufficient to induce others to bdieve 
that he is a partner, such as accepting WIIb 
drawn on the firm, deacrlblng himself as 
having a i<^t interest, Sic. ; bat a man may 
be a partner with another In a certain Inui- 
ness or trsnssetion, without rendering him- 
self liable for extraneous demands his part- 
ner may have, or without uniting in iria 
general concerns. Partnership may be con- 
tracted by writing, verbally, or by joint acting 
bH the partiea mutnidly agreeing thereto ; 
and in the cage of many partners, if one 
retires, the majority of the rest csnnot tieHl 
a new partner in his stead, witfaoat tbe 
mntnal consent of the whole, e»cept in case 
of transfcrable partnerslup, like that of 
joint stock concerns, where the sharea are 
saleable publicly. A parCnenhlp at vrill may 
be dissolved at the individnal pteamre o! 
either party, even atamoment's notice. In 
alt cases it ia dissolved by the bankruptcy of 
one of tbe partners, followed by ontlawry, 
attainder of treason, felony, death, or if a 
female, by her marriage. In all theae cssea 
the whole firm is dissolved, be there ever so 
many partners, unless tbe contrary has been 
in expreaa terms provided for. The lord 
chancellor may also dissolve a partnership 
fbraeveinl causes. The above is only between 
partners tbemselTei ) for those whs desire to 
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end it «8 to strangera,^ should give notice to 
the world of its dissolution by public adver- 
tiaement, otherwise each will continue bound 
by his engagements. In every firm, tlyb act 
of every single partner in a transaction re- 
latmg to the partnership binds all the others, 
bat it is to be remarked, that such must be 
bond fide acts, without fraud, gross neglect, 
or illegal dealing, such as receiving stolen 
goods, smuggling, &c., in which cases each 
partner is individually responsible, unless it 
can be proved or assumed that the rest were 
cognizable ; thus it must be inferred that all 
the partners are aware for what objects of 
value bills are given, and how they became 
possessed of ^oods found in their warehouses, 
&c. In these cases it becomes imperative 
for the other partners to prove want of au- 
thority to the one transgressing, and igno- 
rance of his acts. A partner is not liable 
for the contracts and debts of him to whom 
he joins himself, made previously to the time 
of commencement of his partnership, unless 
he afterwards receive benefit from them, and 
by his acts recognize their existence. Neither 
is a partner liable for acts done after the dis- 
solution of his partnership, provided he has 
removed his name from the firm, and duly 
promulgated notice of his withdrawal. This 
for strangers is done by advertisement in 
the Gazette^ but for those who have dealt 
with the firm it should be done by circuhir 
letters.— (For further particulars, see Smith'e 
MereanHle LawSf pp. I to 42.) 

Part Ownbb. — See Owner. 

Pabticulab Avbbagb. — See Average, 

Partridgb Wood, is the produce of the 
Brazils and the West India Islands ; it is sent 
in large planks, or in round and square logs, 
called from their tints red, brown and black, 
and also sweet partridge ; the wood is close, 
heavy, and generally straight in the grain. 
The colors are variously mingled, and most 
frequently disposed in fine hair streaks of 
two or three shades, which in some of the 
early specimens, cut plankways, resemble the 
feathers of the bird ; another variety is called 
pheasant wood. The partridge woods are 
porous ; cut horizontally the annual rings 
appear almost as two distinct layers, the one 
hard woody fibre, the other a much softer 
substance, thickly interspersed with pores. 
Partridge wood was formerly used in Brazil 
for ship-building ; and it is also known in 
our dock-yards as cabbage wood. It is now 
principally used for walking sticks, umbrella 
and parasol sticks, for the backs of brushes, 
for fans, and in cabinet work and turning. 

Passage. A voyage from one place to 
another, or the money paid for the same. 

Passage Boat. A ferry-boat, or any 
small vessel employed to carry passengers or 
^^gage by water from one port to another. 

Passengers. In commercial navigation, 



are persons conveyed for hire from one place 
to another on board ship. The conveyance 
of passengers between Great Britain and 
Ireland is regulated by the Act 4 Geo. IV, 
c 88, which provides that no vessels less than 
200 tons burden shall take more than twenty 
passengers, unless by license obtained from 
the custom-house. A licensed vessel is not 
to take, exclusive of the crew, more than five 
adult persons, or 10 children under fourteen 
years of age, or fifteen under seven years, for 
every four tons burden ; and if partly laden 
with goods she is only to take the above 
proportion for such tonnage as remains. 
PeoAlty for an unlicensed vessel carrying 
more than twenty, ;f 50. A licensed vessel, 
carrying more than the number allowed, £b 
for each passenger. The conve3rance of pas- 
sengers between the United Kingdom and 
North America is regulated by Act 9 Geo. IV , 
c. 21. This allows three adult persons for 
every four tons, master, &c., crew included. 
No ship is to carry passengers unless of the 
height of 5i feet at least between decks. 
Fifty gallons of water and 50 lbs. of good food, 
biscuits, &c. to be provided for eadi pas- 
senger. Ships with full complement of pas- 
sengers not to carry any part of their cargo 
or stores between decks. Masters eompelling 
passengers to land at other places than sti- 
pulated for, to forfeit ;^20 each passenger. 
Masters infringing the regulations of the act 
are guilty of a misdemeanor* The masters 
of all coasting passage boats, proceeding from 
any part of the United Kingdom to another, 
must be licensed to sell wine, spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. Penalty for selling the 
same without a license £\Q for each offence* 

Pass or Passport. A license or writing 
obtained from a prince or governor, granting 
permission and a safe conduct through his 
territories. Also a permission granted by a 
state to navigate any particular sea, as the 
Mediterranean Pass. — (See Mediterranean,) 
Passport is also a license obtained for the im- 
porting or exporting of merchandise deemed 
contraband, and declared such by tariff, &c. 
upon paying a duty upon such merchandise, 
^ms and ammunition, &c. are of this de- 
scription ; also fordgn printed English books. 

Patent or Letters Patent. In law, 
is the exclusive right of using and vending a 
certain composition or combination of matter, 
as a medicine or a machine. The law of 
patents, as it now stands in England, rests 
upon a statute of ^1 Jac. I, c. 3. Patents are 
now, as they were before the statute of James 
I, granted by the crown. In general, any 
invention of a new and useful art, machine, 
manufacture, or composition of matter not 
known or used before, or any new and useful 
improvement in any part, machine, or manu- 
fiu!ture, or composition of matter is patent- 
able. The invention must be new^ In^ 
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England, a manofactare newly brought into 
the kingdom, from beyond tea, though not 
new there, is allowed by the ftatute of Jamea ; 
because that statute aUows a patent for any 
new manufacture within this realm. In 
England, the publisher of an iuYention is 
entitled to a patent, whether he be the in- 
▼entor or not. The subject of a patent must 
be Yendible, in contradistinction to anything 
that is learned by practice. The invention 
must be material and tu^/; thus the sub- 
stitution of one material for another is in- 
sufficient to support a patent ; as of brass 
hoops to a barrel instead of wooden ones. 
So there cannot be a patent for making in 
one piece wbat before was made in two. But 
if -one elementary thing be substituted for 
another, as if that be done by a tube which 
was before done by a ring, a patent for the 
improvement would be good. It must not be 
hurtful to trade, nor generally inconvenient, 
nor mischievous, nor immoral. A combina- 
tion of old materials, by which a new effect 
is produced, may be the subject of a patent. 
The effect may consist either in the production 
of a new article, or in making an old one in 
a better manner, in a shorter time, or at a 
cheaper rate. So a chemical discovery, when 
it gives to the community some new, vendible, 
and beneficial substance, or compound article, 
is a subject of a patent, as medicines, &c. But 
a patent for a mere curiosity is void. If the 
manufacture in its new state merely answers 
as well as before, the alteration is not the 
subject of a patent : nor is a mere philoso- 
phical abstract prindple, nor the application 
or practice of a principle, the subject of a 
patent. The inventor may lose his right to 
a patent by using, or allowing others to use 
his invention pubUcly. In England and the 
United States of America, patents are granted 
for a term not exceeding fourteen years. 
Tlie time in England may be prolonged by a 
private act, and in the United States of 
America, by act of congress. In France, by 
the law already mentioned, patents are given 
for five, ten, or fifteen years, at the option 
of the inventor ; but this last term is never 
to be prolonged without a particular decree 
of the legislature. The invention for which 
a patent is granted must be accurately ascer- 
tained and particularly described. The dis- 
closure of the secret is the price of the 
monopoly. The specification must be such 
that mechanics may be able to make the 
machine by following the directions of the 
specification, without any new inventions of 
their own. The patent and specification are 
linked together by the title given to the in- 
vention in the patent, and the description of 
it in the specification. It must point out 
what parts are new and what old. It must 
not cover too much : if it does so, it is not 
effectual, even to the extent to which the 



patentee would be otherwise entitled ; as, if 
there be a patent for a machine and for an 
improvement upon it, which cannot be 808- 
tained for the machine, although the im- 
provement is new and useful, yet the grant 
altogether is invalid, on account of its at- 
tempting to cover too much. The subject 
must be given to the public in the most im- 
proved state known to the inventor. The 
specification must not contain a description 
of more than the improvement or addition. 
If there be several things specified that may 
be produced, and one of them is not new, 
the whole patent is void. If the patentee 
makes the article of cheaper materials than 
those which he has enumerated in his speci- 
fication, although the latter answer equally 
as weU, the patent is void. In England, a 
patent is void unless it is enrolled. The 
time allowed for the enrolment is now gene- 
rally confined to one month. Enrolment 
cannot be dispensed with, though it be to 
keep the specification secret. T^ remedies 
for infiringemcnt in England, are by an action 
at law for the damages, or by proceedings 
in equity for an injunction and account. The 
remedy sought in equity is for instant relief, 
and it is often preferable to proceed in equity 
before a suit is commenced at law. Separate 
patents have to be taken out for England, 
Scotland and Ireland, if it be intended to 
secure the privilege in the three kingdoms. 
The expense of fees, stamps, &c. is in all 
cases very heavy. It may be estimated at 
;f 120 for England, ;f 100 for Scotland, and 
£l2b for Ireland. There are about 2000 
patents in force in England at the same time, 
though not above one in three is at work. 

Pattkrns. Specimens or samples of ma- 
nufactured articles transmitted or shown by 
the manu&cturer to the consumer, that 1^ 
may make a choice of such as will suit his 
particular trade. 

Paunch. A thick rope mat, fiistened on 
certain parts of a vessel, to prevent chaffing 
of one part by another. 

Pawl. An iron pin or hook, fiutened 
beneath a capstan or on the side of a wind- 
lass, to prevent its turning backwards when 
the power is removed. The timbers sup- 
porting the pawls of a windlass are called 
pawl bits, 

Pawnbkokbb. a person who advances 
money at a certain rate of interest, upon 
security of goods deposited in his hands; 
having power to sell the goods, if the prin- 
cipal and interest thereon be not paid within 
a certain time. The act which regulates 
pawnbrokers is 39 and 40 Geo. Ill, c99. 
This act defines a pawnbroker to be one who 
receives goods by way of pledge for the re- 
payment of money lent tiiereon, and who 
receives more than 5 per cent. Every pawn- 
broker must take out a yearly license from 
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the excise, for which he pays £1 lOt. The 
interest which he is entitled to receive is, if 
the money lent do not exceed 40f., one ha'- 
penny per half crown per month. If above 
40«. and under ;^10, he is entitled only to 3d. 
per £ per calendar month, reckoning in all 
eases a part of a month as a whole month, 
except as follows : —If the goods are redeemed 
within seven days after the first month has 
expired, nothing is to be paid for such seven 
days ) if redeemed within the first fourteen 
days of the termination of the second month, 
interest for that fourteen days, in addition to 
the two months expired only is to be charged. 
The pawnbroker is bound to give, and the 
pledger bound to take a duplicate for every 
article or lot of articles pawned, which shall 
agree with entries, made in his books of the 
same, he being bound to enter a description 
of the pledge, money lent thereon, day of the 
month and year, and name, residence, &c. of 
the person pawning. He is allowed to charge 
for duplicates, except upon pledges which 
are less than 5f . value, at the following rate : 

If 5«. aud.under I Of id, 

10« 20f Id, 

20« 5{ 2d. 

5<. and upwards 4d. 

The duplicate to be produced to the pawn- 
broker before he is compelled to re-deliver the 
pledge, except when goods are unlawfully 
pawned, in which case the pawnbroker is 
bound to restore them ; also if a duplicate 
be lost, the pawnbroker must deliver another 
upon affidavit before a magistrate, that such 
is the case. Goods pawned, are deemed for- 
feited at the end of a year, but on notice 
previous to the expiration of the twelvemonth 
from the owner, three months further are to 
be allowed for redemption. All forfeited 
pledges upon which 10*. or more shall have 
been lent, must be sold by public auction, 
and not otherwise, notice of such sale being 
twice given at least three days before the 
auction in some public newspaper. All ac- 
counts of such sale of pledges exceeding lOt. 
in value, to be entered by pawnbrokers in a 
book, and the surplus to be paid to the owner 
thereof, if demanded within three years of 
the time of sale. Pawnbrokers are not to 
purchase goods while in their custody, nor 
to take in pledges from persons under twelve 
years of age or intoxicated, nor except in 
certain hours of the day, that is from eight to 
eight o'clock from Michaelmas to Lady-day, 
and from seven to nine during the rest of the 
year, excepting only till eleven on the even- 
ings of Saturday, and the evenings preceding 
&8ts and thansgiving days. Pawnbrokers 
losing, injuring, or selling before the proper 
time any pledges, are liable to make them 
good, and may be taken by summons before 
a magistrate for any infringement of the act. 



Pat To. As a naval term, implies to daub 
or anoint the surface of any body, in order 
to preserve it from the injuries of the water, 
weather, &c. To pay off^ is to let a ship's 
head run to windward off the point to which 
it was previously directed. To pay out 8 
cable or other rope, is to slacken it so that 
it will run out of the ship for some particular 
purpose. 7b pay a seam, is to pour melted 
pitch along it to defend the oakum with 
which it is caulked. 7b pay off a ihip, is to 
settle up arrears of wages with the men, and 
to discharge the vessel from actual service 
when she is to be laid up in ordinary. 

Patbk. The person to whom a bill is 
made payable. 

Pater. He who binds himself to the pay- 
ment of bills, bonds, or any sum of money,, 
either verbally or by writing. 

Peak. A name given to the upper comers 
of those sails which are extended by a gaff, 
or by a yard which crosses the mast obliquely, 
as the mizen yard of a ship, the main yard 
of a bilander, &c. The upper extremity of 
those yards and gaffs is also called the peak. 

Peak. To raise a yard or gaff more ob- 
liquely to the mast. The term peak is used 
in various senses, for which see the words 
Anchor and Apeak, Theforepeakf is a place 
in the forepart of small vessels where the 
spare sails. Sic, are kept. To this there is a 
scuttie or hatch on the deck. 

Peak Haltards. The ropes or tackles 
by which the outer end of a gaff is hoisted, 
as opposed to the throat halyards, which are 
applied to hoist the contrary end. 

Pear. The well-known fruit of the Pyrue 
communiMt a native tree of England, so much 
improved by culture, that from the hard 
austere wild pear, we have now more than 
600 varieties, many of them of most luscious 
taste and fragrance. When imported, pears 
pay a duty of 6d, per bushel, or 3d, per bushel, 
according to the place whence brought. Dried 
pears of 2«. per bushel. Very few are im- 
ported. Pear tree wood, whidi may be ob- 
tained from 7 to 14 inches diameter, is of a 
light brown color. It is much used by the 
Tunbridge ware manufacturer, and esteemed 
for carving, as it cuts with nearly equal faci- 
lity in all directions of the grain. It is now 
much used for the engraved blocks for calico 
printers, paper stainers, pastry cooks, and 
for the larger and coarser wood cuts. It does 
not however stand well unless it is exceed- 
ingly well seasoned. 

Pearlabu. The subcarbonate of potass, 
or common potass purified by calcination, 
solution and evaporation. In its semipure 
state it is ordinarily called in commerce 
grey- salts; in its more refined and white con- 
dition alone it is truly pearlash. Pearlashes 
are chiefly prepared in Hungary, Russia^ 
Poland and North America.— See Potau. 
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PsABL Babi.iv. Common btrlcjr freed of 
iti hnak bjr a milL It ii ilio c^Ued hailed 
•nd pteltd bule;. 

PiABL*. (PtrlerDt. PaarlmVa. Perlei 
tr. Perlen Ger. Perli Ital. Perolat Por, 
PtrlatSp. ShtmlKhuf^aa, Looloo ltn.h.) 
Iknl, white, shining bodia. lutullj ronndiih, 
foond in ■ large ipeciei of ojater. common in 
the Indian ku, alao occuionally found ad- 
hering to tha ahElla of other speciei of oyiteri 
•nd aappowd to ariBe from a diaeaie of the 
fiah, Bimilv to that which prodaceithe (tone 
in the hnman mbject. Tlie ahell of tbeae fiah 
ii culled mother t^ pearl, and ia minnhctored 
into Tarioni vticlei. Fearla are geneiall; 
diiided into orieDtal and ocddent*!, mort 
from their qnilide* than their place of pro- 
dnce ; the oriental being reckoned the best. 
Tha principal oriental pearl fi»heriei are in 
the Periian Golf and on the cout of Arabia, 
Dear the iaUnda of Cejlon, China, Sumatra, 
Borneo, and on aome of the coaata ot Japan. 
The moat remukkble Ameiican pearl fiabenei 
■re in the Gnlf of Meiico, along the coaat 
ot New Spun, off St. Morgarite or the Pearl 
Island, off the Columbian Coait, the coaat of 
Guyana, &c. In Enropt pearli are fonnd 
occaiionallj^ on the coait ot Scotland and 
Wales, IJTonia, Conrland, BiTaria, certain 
labea near Angabnrg, and in Taiiooa other 

Elacea. Fearhi ahoold be choaen round, of a 
right Inatre, free from ataina, foolneaa and 
Tonghneaa. Pearlaareweigbedbjtroyweight: 
thej are imported free of dutj. 




The Piatl Oji^.—!IMeagrina MaTgariliftn. 
Fti,*t. (^rfer Da. Ertelen Da. Poit 
7r. EriieaGer. Pitelliltal, GuiimletSp.) 
The produce of s leguminoua plant, of vhich 
two kinds are cultivated in England : the 
field or grej^pea, Pitumarveme, uaed chieflj 
as animal food; and the garden pea, Pimm 
lalieum, of which there are ler; many tb- 
rieties, and which is cultiTated so eitenaiTelf 
as a vegetable, to be used not only in iti 
green slate but alio after it is ripe and 
abelled, in which condition it is known ai 
tptil pea. Dried peaa are highly nutritioua. 
The dnt; upon importation ii the lame ai 
that upon beant. — See Seam. 

Feat. A maas of half-decajed TCgetsblt 
matter, found in baggy lands in many 
parts of tlie world, eapeciallf in Ireland, in 
cert^ diitricta of which it foima tin chief 



fud of the inhabitanta. It is ftonned from 
una ot water moaaea whieh grew in 

pools where the peal beds are now 
situated. It ii supposed that peat ia the 

coal in u incipient state id fonna- 

Pkbblb, Beaiilian. a beutiM spade* 
of quartz, perfectly transparent, and of so 
large a siie that masses ot 2 cwt. are not 
unfrequent. It ia uaed inatead of glin 
for apectaclea and optical instrummts. To 
adapt it to theae pnrpoaes, the pebble ia 
eat in slices by a lapidary's wheel with 
emery or diamond dust j it is then diiidad 
Into piecea of a proper aiie, ground into 
form, and poliahod. 

Pbbblb, Scotch, The Scotch pebble ia 
also a fine species of quartz, but of a much 
■mailer aiia, and generally with a browniih 
tinge ; hence it ia better adapted tor brooches, 
and other ornamental works, than for optiai 
Being fonnd chiefly on the Csirn- 
gomm range ot mountaina, Scotch pebblea 

often ci^led Cairagonns, or Caingoram 

les. The large roundish atonea used fw 
paving London rood-ways are also called 
Scotch pebbles. They are of granite fbrma- 
tiona, yet harder than the qnorried tnd 
wrought granite ; but as this latter lies much 
closer, and forma ■ flatter road, it baa lat^ 
been preferred. 

PacsTA, A Spanish sUver ccnn, cnrroit 
in the Spanish Weat Indiea, nnder the name 
of piatareen. 

Peck. A British measure fbr dry gooda, 
containing 2 imperial gallons ; ■ peck if 
salt weighs 14 Iba. 

Pecul. a weight common to Chin* and 
Java : in the former country it ia equal to 
133^ Iba. BToirdapoise, and in thsli^to 
136 lbs. 

Pedlak ok Havkbr. — See Hatektr. 

Pbltbt. The name given to raw or m- 
dressed skins of amall aoiinals. If the 'aaa 
or fleahy aides are in any manner prepared, or 
are imbued with alnm, or other preserratiie 
aubatances, they are called tun. 

Pin. a place inclosed by hurdles tel 
fishing on the sea shore. 

FENAi,Tr. a specified sum of money, or 
a certain fixed punishment which an offender 
agaioet the penal lawa of a kingdom is liable 
to pay for the ofience committed. If the 
money penalty or part of it be not eiprtsily 
appointed by the statute to the informer, it 
goea to tbe crown. Penal atalutea are to bs 
conatrued strictly. A penal icttlement ii a 
place to which persons convicted ot certain 
of the greater crime* ore tent, either for lifb 
or for a series of years. Oar penal aettle- 
menta at present are, tor offenders in tliia 
country. Botany Bay and Macqneira river, 
in New Holland : the largest of tha Bahaoa 
Iiludi bi nmncti from «u North American 
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possessions : and the Greater Andaman, an 
island in the Bay of Bengal, for offenders from 
India. To these may be added the military 
settlement of Sierra Leone, soldiers commit- 
ting varioas acts, being generally allowed the 
alternative of summary punishment, or ex- 
change into the condemned regiment in West 
Africa, where the climate most frequently 
carries them off in a few years, and often 
weeks. 

Pendant or Pbnnant. A long narrow 
banner displayed from the mast head of a 
ship of war, and usually terminating in two 
ends or points called the swallow's tail. (See 
Admiral,) It denotes that a vessel is in com- 
mission or actual service. A broad pendant 
is a kind of flag, terminating in one or two 
points, and used to distinguish the chief of a 
squadron. A pendant is also a short piece of 
rope, fixed on each side under the dirouds, 
upon the head of the main and fore masts, 
from which it depends as low as the cat- 
harpings, having an iron ring spliced into the 
lower end to receive the hooks of the main 
and fore tackles. Fore and mainttay tackle 
pendantt are ropes fastened to the upper part 
of the fore and mainstay of a ship, which by 
the help of tackles, are employed to hoist up 
the boats, casks, &c. There are besides in a 
ship many other pendants of the latter kind, 
which are generally single or double ropes, 
to the lower extremity of which is attached a 
block or tackle ; such are the fish pendants, 
the yard tackle pendants, the reef tackle 
pendants, the boat davit pendants, &c. Rud- 
der pendants, are strong ropes spliced in the 
ring of the rudder chain, to prevent the loss 
of the rudder, if by any accident it should 
become unshipped, or disentangled from the 
braces. 

Peninsula. A portion of land almost 
surrounded by water, being joined to other 
lands only by a narrow neck or isthmus. 

Penny. The twelfth part of a shilling. 
The penny was originally a silver coin, weigh- 
ing the 240th part of a lb. It was gradually 
diminished till the time of Elizabeth, when its 
value was reduced to the 62nd part of an 
ounce, at which it still remains. The yery 
small size of a silver money of that ralue 
rendered it advisable to adopt a copper coin 
as the representative of the more ancient 
silver penny. 

Pennyweight. A weight equal to 24 
grains, or the 20th part of an ounce troy. 
It is so called because such was the weight of 
a silyer penny in the reign of Edward I, when 
the pennyweight was first adopted. 

Pens. Well- known instruments for writing, 
manufactured either from the quills of birds, 
particularly of the goose, or else from steel 
and other metallic substances. The quills are 
plucked from the wing of the living animal 
two or three times in tiie year ; four feathers 



being taken from each wing every time. These 
are ^dled firsts, seconds, thirds, and fourths 
or pinions. Before quills are clean and ready 
for use they are Dutched, that is, placed for 
a moment in the fire, or in a red hot tube 
or sand, and then squeezed under a blunt 
knife, upon a heated plate. Notwithstanding 
the enormous quantity of quills and pinions 
produced in the fenny districts of Lincoln- 
shire, no less than 18,000,000 of foreign 
quills, chiefly from Hamburg, were entered 
for home consumption in 1841, at a duty of 
2«. 6d, per 1000. The duty is now reduced 
to 6d, per 1000 from foreign countries, 3<f. 
from British possessions. Swan quills are 
subject to a duty of 3f. or It. 6d. per 1000. 
Ready-made pens are at 15 per cent, duty, 
but none are imported. Steel pens have been 
much used of late years. They are rnanu- 
factured of the best- metal, made of hoop 
iron, beaten into slips of requisite thickness. 
These slips being subjected to a stamping 
press, have the pieces of proper shape cut 
from them. Passing each pen into another 
machine, it has its slits and holes cut in it, 
and also is turned to the proper cylindrical 
shape. It only remains now to clean the 
pens ; this is done by placing them in a re- 
volving cylinder, where they rub against each 
other, and become by the friction properly 
cleansed and brightened. It has been esti- 
mated that 200,000,000 pens are manufac- 
tured annually ; this quantity requires about 
120 tons of steel. The English hare tho 
whole trade of the world in these articles. 

Penzance. A seaport town of Cornwall, 
situated on a creek of Mount's Bay, about 
10 miles N.E. of the Land's-end, with a 
handsome pier. The harbour is almost dry 
at low water, yet there are a number of ships 
belonging to the port, and engaged in the 
pilchard fishery of the neighbouring coast. 
This fish and the metal tin are the only 
exports. 

Pepper. (Peber Da. Peper Du. Poivre 
Fr. Pfeffer Ger. Pepe Ital. Perez Russ. 
Pimienta Spa.) An aromatic fruit produced 
by yarious plants of the tropical regions. 
The black pepper, to which the above foreign 
names chiefly apply, is the produce of a 
climbing plant, called by botanists by a de- 
signation exacdy equivalent to the common 
English one, Piper nigrum. This is culti- 
vated in India, Siam, and the Eastern Islands. 
Hiat from Malabar is reckoned the best in 
quality, bears fruit after about three years, 
and begins to decline after four or five more. 
The fruit is abundant oyer the whole plant, 
growing in clusters of thirty to fifty grains, 
which when on the tree are of a fine scarlet 
color. After being gathered, they are dried 
in the sun, and rubbed by the hands from their 
stalks ; they are now ready for packing. The 
pepper produces two crops in the year. Good 
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pepper ihoald be of pungent taite, and in 
firm, round graini, with few wrinUes upon 
the surface, and which will not easily break 
or crumble in the hands. 




White pepper is made by steeping the best 
of the black pepper in water for a little while, 
and then gently rubbing the grains to remoye 
their external black coat. The skin of over- 
ripe pepper is also of a whitish yellow cast, 
but is much inferior to the aboye. 

Long pepper. This is a totally distinct 
species, (Piper Umgum) common in Malabar, 
Bengal, &c. The pod, which forms the article 
called long pepper, is the spike of flowers in the 
immature state, or before they have expanded ; 
it being found that they lose pungency as 
they proceed to maturity. For other kinds of 
pepper, see Bebel, Pimento and Cayenne, 
All kinds of pepper pay a duty upon im- 
portotionof 6<2. thelb. ; 2,823,720 lbs. were 
entered for home consumption in 1840. 

Pbrch. a measure of length, equal to 5^ 
yards. A square perch is equiyalent to the 
160th of an acre, or the 40th of a rood. 

Pbriaoua. a large canoe, composed of 
the trunk of two trees. — See Canoe. 

PxRiciT. An order or written permission 
from an officer of customs or excise for the 
removal of exciseable goods from one place 
to another. 

Pbbnambuco Wood. — See Brazil Wood. 

Pbbpbtyitt. Iiasting for ever. Annuities 
are sometimes of this kind. To find the value 
of an annuity in perpetuity or a perpetual an- 
nuity, multiply the sum required per annum 
by 100, and divide by the rate per cent. Thus 
the value of a perpetual annuity of ;^100 per 
annum, at 4 per cent., is ;^500, or twenty- 
five years' purchase ; at 5 per cent, it isj^OOO, 
or twenty years* purchase. The number of 
years purchase being always equal to 100 
divided by the rate per cent. 

Pbbrt. a fermented liquor made from 
pears. (See Ciders the process of manufac- 
ture, excise regulations, &c. being the same.) 

Pbrsia. a kingdom of Asia, extending 
from 26'' to 39° N. Ut., and from 44° to 62^ 
£. long. Capital Teheran, and population 
9,000,000. The great staples of this king- 
dom are silk, wool, goat's hair, cotton and 
tobacco. Its external trade however is very 
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limited, owing to the total absence of roads 
and navigable rivers, and the inferior character 
of its few ports. The exports are silk, cotton, 
tobacco, rice and grain, dried fruits, snlphor, 
horses, wax, and nut-galls, with gold and silver 
brocades. The chief trade of Persia is with 
Russia, Turkey, Arabia and India. The im- 
ports from Britain are extremely limited, 
owing to the poverty of the people; they 
consist of broad cloth and low-priced goods 
of various kinds. Shiraz wine, ottar of roses. 
Cashmere shawls, carpets and silk goods are 
sent to India in return for spices, hardware, 
jewellery, coffee, sugar, &c. The common 
money of account is tiie toman, an imaginary 
coin, value lOt . English ; this is divided into 
eight reals or fifty piastres ; fifty tomans make 
a purse. The coins are very uncertain in 
value, so that large payments are made by 
weight Measures and weights vary at dif- 
ferent places. The common cubit =25 im- 
perial inches. The royal cubit 37i inches. 
The league or parasangs3i imperial miles 
nearly. Distances are commonly reckoned 
by the augage or fursoch, or space walked 
over by a horse in an hour, reckoned at about 
4i miles. Great journeys, by the day's jour- 
ney of a caravan or 30 miles. The Artaba 
com measure » 1 '939 imperial bushels. The 
ordinary commercial weight is the batman, 
which varies much at different places, that of 
Tabriz » 6*34 lbs. avoir. ; of Shiraz doable 
that quantity. Gold and silver are weighed 
by the derham of 150 grains troy ; pearls by 
the abas of 2\ troy grains. The standard of 
Persia is three lions sable upon a white field. 
The flag of the Persian merchant is also 
white, with a lion emerging from the son, as 
seen annexed : — 




Pbbsian. The thinnest of silk fabrics, 
made for lining articles of female dress, &c. 

Pbbsonal Propbbtt. Every kind of 
property not legally appertaining to land. 

Pbru. a mountainous, and for the most 
part a sterile country, which extends along 
nearly 1700 miles of the western coast of 
South America. The capital is Lima ; tiie 
government republican ; the population 
2,000,000, and the extent in square miles 
nearly half a million. Manufactures are 



ilmiMt nnbDown, uiil agriculti 
rndeat itate; the inhsbitantB raising jiut 
eDoagh corn and cattle for their own con- 
nunption, nod depending for aapplies of 
miDufactared articles rram abroad, in ex- 
change for the gold, silTer, and qnickailTer 
■ith nhich the moantBina of the upper 
country aboond ; and the dnigi, gaaii, ia- 
nilla, &c., jrieldedbj the foreits. Tbe eiter- 
lul commerce is extensive, as the vessels of 
the Peruvians ooniey also the produce of 
Bohirii. The great bulk of the articles ei- 
ported are sent to Britain ; tbe rest to the 
United States, or to France. The imports 
consist chieflf of British mamifactares. par- 
ticalarlf cottons, woollens, lioen, and hard- 
ware. The chief port is Callao. The iateger 
of account is the dollar of g reals, nsnallj 
, ; estimated at 4j. value. The measi 
weights are those of Spain. The B. 




P«BDVtA.K BAB.K, Cl 

Jibdit's Babk. There are^several kinda of 
this valuable medicine known in commerce. 
They are all the barks of amall trees com- 
mon in the foreets of Peru. Bark ia collected 
hi the dry season, between September and 
November, and sent in bnodles io the green 
slats to tbe villages, that the drying of it, 
apon which mnch of its fine quality depends, 
may be carefully attended to ; dew or rain 
hlUng upon it much deteriorating the value. 
The principal fcinda are Che yellow bark, red 
bstk, crown bark, &c. Hie duty is I*, the 
ewt. The quantity imported annually ia 
very uncertain, sometimes amoonting to 
three timea more than at others. In 1840, 
49,BS0 cwt. were entered for home con- 
nmptioa. 

PsRcnAN-woon. A fine sound wood, 
of the rose-wood chsracter, but harder, 
closer, lighter in color, and without scent. 
It hsa aUo a atraighter distribuCian of ita 
dark, red brown and black veins. The true 
nsme of the tree which produces it, and the 
exact part of Peru whence obtained, is not 

Fmo Dubo. Spanish for hard dollar. 
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Pbtka Boat, There are two kinds of 

peter boats extremely common about our rivers 
and coasts. The first, as shown beneath, is 
used equally as a shore boat and a river boat, 
smaller in aiie than a bnmboat, hot nsed for 
the same purposes, namely, Co convey goods, 
paasengers, &c. to and from shipping. 
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Tbe other is furnished with a pole mast and 

two sails, which are qaickly unshipped when 
propalsiOD by the oar is preferable. The 
character of the rigging may be understood 
by the following representation, which ihont 
the sails ftirled or taken in. 




FKTimsBinut. Hie capital of the Rnsnan 

ipire, and its principal northern seaport, 
situated in 1st. 59° 65' N., and long. 3lr 19' 
E. on the banks and islands at the month of 
the river Neva. It is a city beantitOlly built, 
but in a low, swampy situation, and anr> 
rounded by fbreats. Its resi port may be 
considered to be Cronstsdt, situated on an 
island at 20 miles distance. Petersburg haa 
the most extensive foreign trade of any city 

the north of Europe, owing to the vastneaa 
of the empire of which it is the chief em- 
porium, and the excellent system of internal 
communication, by means of its rivers and 
canals. The principal articles of eiporl are 
tallow, hemp and flax, iron, copper, grain, 
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deali ind dmU, potoM, brirtlet, linteed Bud 
lump *eed, fnif, iMther, ikiiu, cuith. cord- 
age, cariire, wu, iiiD|Uii, t>r, kc. nie 
prindptl imiMrt* are ragar, cipedaUjr fitira 
tlieHaTMiiiB&, r"- "—•-"— 



■Cub's, wooUent, oili, ipion, ulc, wine, lead, 
lia, ooal, Sic. Ths merohaoti mgiged ii 
bnrigD trade are moitlj Britlih. fot olbei 
pirtlcakn, lee Cr9iula4t,Archmgtl, Suuia, 




FannoNi In a commercial and pablic 
■due, ii an appUeadDii to Her Majesty, or 
to Wme pnblic fBnctioiiU7 or board, setting 
forth aome difficulty under (rhich the peti- 
tioner labon, and prajing tor redreu or in- 
(ormatiDn. 

PaTaoLKuu, A brown liqoid bitumen, 
found in Mtreral parti of Europe, in Fenia 
and the Weat Indies. It is often termed 
Barbadoea tar. 

PiTTT Cbafhan.— See Hmettr. 

Piwraa. An alloj formeil; nsed in ""^ing 
Tariou domeitic articles. The best sort con- 
■ittl of tin alloyed with abont a twentieth oi 
less of copper, the commoaer kind* with lead, 
(ine, &e. ; tbr ordinuy pewter four parts <^ 
tinare aUowedtooneinlesd. B«er measures 
•re made of this miitare. 

Pizza. Italian (or dollar. The Leghorn 
peua Is worth 4s. 

PriKNiNO. & mone* of account at Ham- 
burg, worth Id. English. 

FhilAdslfhia, the capital of Pennsyl- 
TBDia in the United States, is one of the most 
interesting and largeat cities of the union. It 
occupies an oblong apace, inclosed b; the 
conboence of the rivers Delaware and Sdiujrl- 
keU. This is a place of great trade, esped^y 
to the inland [wrta of the coontry, the ship- 




ping amounling to more than 100,000 ton, 
and the imports to 10,000,000 Jollan or 
opwardi. The city is built apon a i^alu 
pliin, with wide itrught atreets, hsndiOBie 
buildings, and commodious quays. Hu 
annexed is a distant view of the dty. 

FtASTBi OB Piaci orBioar. TbedcDii 
of exchange of Spain, an imaginary mimsy. 
valued at 3s. 2d, It wu formeriy a rnl 
money, or silver coin, similar to what tbi 
hard dollar Is cow. The piastre is tlu a 
money ol account and coin of Turkey, of 
*ery nnoertiin yalne. Hie piastre of ISOl 
being worth It. Gd. I that of 1818 wortli 91d., 
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A Turkish cloth measure, 
equal to ) of an imperial yard. 

PicCAOi. Money paid at fairs to the tcid 
of the manor, for breaking the ground, to act 
np booths or stalls. 

Pick. Amoneyof acconnt,and*lsocoppM 
or tin coins of extremely small Tsloe, used 
in the East Indies. 

PicTUKBS. The duty on importatioD (' 
pictures is in proportion to their size. It il 
1j. each picture, and also is. per square fbot 
of their surbce, or if aboie 200 square fwl, 
£lO each picture. 

Piaca Ooone. A general name for alt 
calicoes, muslins, prints, kc. 

FiBKAOE. Money demanded for the np- 
port of an established pier. 

FiOB OF Ikon, &c. Large maasesoriKtil 
cast in moulds. 

FiLCHAOD. {Sardine Fr. Ital. Sardille 
Ger.J A species of herring, but with Larger 
scales, snd a thicker, rounder bodf. Tic 
nose is also shorter io propordon, and turns 
up. The dorsal fin of the pilchard is alsa in 
the centre of grsTity of the Geh, so that when 
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tiken up b; it, the bod; hangi level, whereu 
Cfic herring dipg b; the bead. The pilchard 
is in geoeral amatler tbaa the herring, bnt ig 
fatter and falter of oil. About the middle 
of August, and again in October, this fieh 
aboonds off Ctie Comiah coaat, giiing employ- 
ment to many thoounda of fishermen, and 
is a BODTCB of Health to the counCr;, thoagh 
lesa to than ^tj or seventf years since. 
After bdog salted in beapa, tht^sre packed in 
hogsheads ; each hogshead containing aboat 
ISOO Hsh. l^e oil ia afterwards pressed 
from them, forty-eight hogsheada yielding 
aboDt a tiui of oil. Scarcely any pilchards 
reach London, bnt about 30,000 hogsheads 
are annnally exported to the Italian Statea. 
It is calculated that abont BOOO persons, 
men, iromen and children, afe engaged in 
the season in the pilchard fishery. 




CUtpeia pilchardui. — Ttie Pilnliaid. 

Pilot. Inagoneral sense, implieiaperson 
properly qnalified, and licensed to condnct 
ships on or near the sea coaat, or through 
mtricate channels, and into the roads, bays 
rirers, Sic. within his respective district' 
After a pilot ia token on board a merehant- 
ship, the maater haa no longer any command 
M her till she ii safe in harbour, but then 
Ine maater resumes hia command, and ia to 
see her bed and lying, the pilot being no 
longer liahle, though for hia own convenience 
he may still be on board. The same nde 
holds good if ■ pilot goea on board only to 
wadnct a ihip outwards from a port, or 
tnroogh some dangerous place, aa for instance, 
the Yarmouth Roads ; after passing the ap- 
pomted pilot groond, the pilot is no longer 
responsible. Persons before acting aa pilots 
must be examined, approved of, and admitted 
into the sodetj or fellowship of the pilots of 
Dovor Deal and the Isle <rf Thanet, in 
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bringing ships into the Thames or Medwa; 
from either of those places, or by the Trinity 
Board of Deptford, for ships proceeding down 
theTbsmes oatwarda, under severe pen^ties, 
except veasela engaged in the coal trade or 
coasting trade, the masters of which are not 
required to engage pilots. British vessels 
requiringipilothoisttbepreceding flag; the 
distinctive character of this, as well as the 
pilot flag of most nations, ia a white border 
around the national flag or ensign. 

Pilot a Sbip, to, is to navigate her into 
or out of a port, harbour, or through any 
place of danger, where rocks, shoali, &c. are 
to be met irith. 

Pilot Boat. A small swift sailing vesael, 
used by pilots when proceeding to tbe slupi 
where their services are required. They are 
generally swift sailers, and of necesuty sea- 
worthy, it being requisite very often to pro- 
ceed in very rough weather. liiose belonging 
to the pilot conipany of the Isle of Thanet 
have the Utter F and a figure marked upon 




PlUKNTO. Allspice. {Fimml Da. Pit- 
HimiDa. PoiVTtdelaJamldqtKVT. Pimento 
Ger. Ptpe ganjfanato Ittl.) Aamall, round, 
reddish brown berry, the produce of a spedei 
of myrtle (Myrlut pimenia), a small tree 
which grows abundantly in some parts of the 
West Indies, particularly on the north sid« 
of the Island of Jamaica ; hence the fruit is 
often called Jam^ca pepper. Its other more 
common name is derived from the flavor of 
the berry being of auch a character aa would 
be produced by mixing several Sfaces to- 
gether. Hie trees blossom in the months of 
July and August, aud the berries are fit to 
gather soon after ; such ss are plucked in the 
immature state being moch more fragrant and 
of greater delicacy of flavor than those left 
on the tree till they are ripe; they also dry 
better when exposed to the sun ; hence all> 
apice should be chosen small in sixe. The 
pimento crop is very vari^le in quantity, 
and of Iftte years has much decreased in con- 
SB 
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■Dmpljaiii airing to the atate of the Wnt- 
India laknds, and the gruter cheapneu of 
Eutern ipicci. The jrurlf importaCiona 
1U7 from 1.000,000 to 1,500,000 Ihi., about 
one-third of which ii retained for home- 
coiwamption, tbe rett ia re-eiported to the 
Continent, firitiah America, &e. The duty 
ii 5(. the ewt. 




Jtfyrfni iJtfuiUa — Tb* PinHols TrM 

PiNCHBBCK. An alloj Eomewbat raem- 

bling Mocaic gold, or a fine Icind of braa*; 

iti compoiitiOD cootaini a rather greater 

proportion of copper than ia nioal with 

PiKS. Hie family of trees whicb prodocet 
the timber and inateriali known u deiila, 
pitch, tar, turpentine, apruce, Borgnndf 
pitch, larch, pine-wood, &c. — See then 

FiKK. A name given to a ibip with ■ Ter; 
narrow tteni. Thoae uaed in the Hediter- 
nnean Sea differ only froin the lebeca ir 
being more lofty, and not iharp in the bottom. 
They m veuaLa of burden, hare three maata 
•nd carry latteen aula. 

PiHNACi. A boat belongTBg to a qneen'i 
■bip, and uanally rowed with dght oan 
■ometimea, bowerer, with til only. 
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A plnnaoe ia alao a imall veiael niTlgated 
ith oara and aailt, and hating genenlly tiro 
aata, rigged like tbote of b achooner. 
FiNB. (Kn^penaale Da. Sptldtn Do. 
Epiitgitt Fr. Sttchuuielm Ger. SpUli ItiL 
Alfilerf Spa.) Small initnimeaCa of bma 
wire. Pina, in the trade, are diitlngaiihed 
by nnmben ; the amaller are called liam 
No. 3 to 14, whence tbey go by turn, Tii. 
No. 16, 18, 20, which latter iatbelugntrite. 
They may be white and coiered with tin, or 
elie black and covered with a black japui 
varniah ; tbe anmbera of the latter nm from 

1 to 10. There are al>o ping with moTMble, 
and olher« with aolid heada. It i« eatimaled 
that 15,000,000 of pini are made in Uui 
country daily. They are now mannhetnnd 
almoat wholly by machinery, in London, 
Sheffield, Wanington, ecd Gioucester. 

Pint. A meaaure of capacity equal to tlie 
righth part of a gallon, or half a quart 

PiNTLBB. Metal tmlCa fastened upon thg 
back part of tbe rudder of a ahip, with thtir 
pOLDta downwardi, in order to reit upon ind 
enter into tbe bracea, fixed on tbe atempott 

hang the rudder. 

PiPSCLAi. A white teaacioua clay, com. 

>n near Poole In Doraetshire, in the lalind 
Purbeck, Ik. It is manufactDred into 
tobacco- pipea, and iithe baaia of the qneenV 
ware pottery, &c. 

FiPK. A liquid meaaure, chiefly uied for 
wine and spirita, and varying mach in qnin- 
tity according to the kind of wine whicii il 
contains. The standard pipe ii equl U 

2 hogehesds, or 108 gallons, but few cuka 
are found of this eiact capacity ; the tmn 
pipe, and its eqninlent, bntt, no leei tbu 
its half, tbe hogahead, being now conaidered 
SB Bpecifying a particular kind of calk ittlur 
than any determinate quantity. Thna, l)» 
pipe of port ia equal to 115 imperial pllonii 
pipe of Lisbon, 117 gallons ; pipe of C^ie, 
or Madeira, 92 galloos ; pipe of Teoerift, 
100 gallons; butt of sherry, 108 gilkm; 
bogahead of claret, 16 gallons. Purchaun 
are always charged the actual quantity the 
Teaael oontaina. 

PiBACT, Ad offence which eonaiits in the 
commission of those sets of robbery and 
depredation upon the high seas, which, if 
committed on land, would have amonnted to 
felony. Aiders and abettor* of pinlti are 
declared aceeasories, and punished *• priact- 
pals. Acts of trading with pinUes, and tct> 
of hostility committed by natoral-bom nl)- 
jecls, agalnat her MajeaV" Bubjecta, under 
color of a foreign commisaion, are deelaiw 
pifacy. Piracy ia alao a word frequently mt^ 
to designate infringement of copyright. — See 
Copyright. 

PisTjtcio NiTTs. The produce of s amiD 
tree {Fittmia vera) common in the soulli of 
Europe, and in Syria, of which country it it 
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a native. They are imported from many 
parts of the Levant, Italy, Sec,, as a dessert 
fruit, the kernel having; a sweet and agreeable 
nutty flavor. 

Pistole. A gold coin common in many 
parts of Europe, varying in value at different 

places, as follows : — 

t. d. 

Berne 18 7| 

Branswick 18 8} 

GeDeva(OM) 16 4i 

. (New) 14 1| 

Milan 15 7| 

Parma (1796) 16 Hi 

Piedmont 32 2| 

Spain (1801) 15 Hi 

Switzerland 18 9 

Pitch. The residuum which remains after 
boiling, and extracting the spirituous part of 
tar. It is used instead of paint for many 
out-door erections, and particularly in ship- 
building, to stop the various seams. It is 
brought in large quantities from Russia and 
the Baltic. It is subject, upon importation, 
to a duty of 6(f. per cwt., Canada pitch to 
Id, per cwt. 

Pitching. That motion of a ship or boat 
in which she dips her head and stem alter- 
nately in the water. It is a term, used in 
opposition to rolling, which is a lateral 
motion, the starboard and larboard being 
alternately immersed in water. 

Pit Coal. — See Coal, 

Pix, Trial of thk. — See Aatay, 

Plaintiff. He that commences a suit at 
law against another, who is called the de- 
fendant. 

Plaicb. a flat fish of the flounder family, 
{Plateita vulgarit,) found in abundance at 
the mouth of most of our creeks and rivers, 
as well as generally on the coast. It is in 
considerable demand by the lower orders as 
an article of food. 

Planb-sailino. That which is performed 
by means of a plane chart, in which case the 
meridians are considered as parallel lines; 
the parallels of latitude are at right angles to 
the meridians ; the length of the degrees on 
the meridians, equator and parallels of lati- 
tude are eyery where equal, and the degrees 
of longitude are reckoned on the parallels of 
latitude as well as upon the equator. In 
plane-sailing, the principal terms and cir- 
cumstances made use of are — courte^ diS' 
tanee, departure, and difference of latitude. 
If the ship sail due north or south, she sails 
on a meridian, makes no departure, and her 
distance and difference of latitude are the 
same; but where the ship sails either due 
east or west, she runs on a parallel of lati- 
tude, makes no difference of latitude, and 
her departure and distance are the same. 

Planb-chabt. a sea-chart having the 
meridians and parallels represented by pa- 



rallel straight lines, and consequently having 
the degrees of longitude the same in every 
part. 

Plane-scalb. a thin ruler upon which 
are graduated the lines of chords, sines, tan- 
gents, and secants, and which is used to cal- 
culate by inspection the various problems of 
trigonometry, &c., particularly such as are 
used in navigation. 

Planks. Strong boards from 1 to 4 
inches thick, cut from various kinds of wood, 
especially oak, pine and fir. They are im- 
ported in large quantities from the northern 
parts of Europe and America. (See Deal,) 
To plank a ship, is to cover and line the 
sides with planks, and which is called, in 
some ship-yards, laying on the akin. 

Plantain. A luscious fruit, obtained 
from the Musa paraditiaca. The stem rises 
to the height of 15 or 20 feet. The leaves 
are in a cluster at the top, each nearly 6 feet 
in length and 2 in breadth. The fruit is 
about an inch in diameter, 8 or 9 inches long, 
and bent a little on one side. As it ripens it 
turns yellow, and when ripe is filled with a 
pulp of a sweet luscious taste. It is very 
similar to the banana in cultivation, charac- 
ter, appearance, and produce. — See Banana. 

Plantation, is properly a large area of 
ground covered with some staple commodity^ 
as a coffee plantation, a cotton plantation^ 
&c. As the term is particularly applicable 
to the farms of the West Indies, these islands 
themselves are often called plantations, thus 
we speak of plantation coffee, the state of 
the plantation, &c. 

Plat. In ship-building, a sort of narrow 
mat or braided cordage, inade of old ropes,, 
and used to cover that part of the cable 
which works in the hawse holes to prevent . 
friction and consequent injury. — (See Straw^ 
plat, 

Platb and Platbd Ware. By plate is 
usually understood articles of domestic use, 
manufactured of gold and silver, while plated 
articles are such as are made of inferior 
material, covered with one or other of the 
more costly metals. The quantity of plate, 
plated articles, and jewellery sold in England 
is enormous ; the best kinds are made and 
sold almost wholly in London, the infbrior 
descriptions in Birmingham and Sheffield ; 
yet the quantity exported is very inconsi- 
derable, not averaging above ;^240,000 per 
annum, although that sum includes also 
watches, an important item in the account. 
To prevent fraud in the quidity of the metal 
used for plate, it is enacted by the laws of 
the goldsmiths' company, that all articles of 
gold must be of 22 carats fine, called ^n« or 
standard gold, or of 18 carats called Jewel" 
ler'i gold, for watch cases, seals, &c. Silver 
must be of the fineness of 11 oz. 2 dwts. or 
sterling silver, or else of 11 oz. 10 dwts. or 
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new ttandard. All standard gold and ail?er 
articles are marked, if made in England, with 
a lion ; in Scotland with a thistle ; in Ireland 
with a figure of Hibemia ; 18 carat gold is 
also marked with 18, and new standard silver 
with a figure of Britannia ; and all of them 
with the initials of the maker's name, the 
assay stamp (which varies in different places,) 
and a letter indicating the year. Their date 
is to be found by beginning the year in May 
1796, and reckoning twenty letters, omitting 
J and ending with U. The first twenty years 
•re represented by Roman capital letters. 
The second commencing May 16, 1816, by 
small Roman characters. The third com- 
mencing May 16, 1836, by old English 
capitals. Those articles whidi pay daty are 
alM) stamped with the queen's head. Gold 
and silver lace is not considered plate. The 
heavy duty of 17*. per oQnce on gold, and 
Is. 6d. per ounce on silver, is levied npon 
the heavier articles of plate; the whole duty 
is remitted npon exportation of the same, 
provided a bond be given that snch shall not 
be re-imported. The consumption of plated 
articles is estimated at ;£ 1,250,(X)0 per year. 

Platinum. A hard, ductile metal, of a 
whitish color, so malleable that it may be 
beaten into leaves, or drawn ont to a very 
fine wire. It is difficult of fiiaion, but pos- 
sesses the property of weldii^^. It is scarcely 
acted npon by any chemical substance, or by 
fire, air or damp ; hence it is valuable in 
many chemical operations, for the formation 
of crucibles and retorto, mirrors of reflecting 
telescopes, binding articles for soldering, &c. 
It is imported from Brazil, Peru and other 
places in South America, from Spain, the 
Uralian Mountains, &c. in the state of a 
heavy black coarse powder. 

Plkdob. An engagement ; also an article 
pawned.^See Paumbroker, 

Plum. The fruit of the Prunut domettiea, 
a tree common in the greater part of the 
temperate regions. There are 300 varieties 
in ordinary ci^tivation. Hums are not merely 
of extensive growth in onr orchards, but of 
late' years large quantities have been imported 
from Holland, France, &c., independent of 
those dried plums, known under the names 
of prunes and pmnelloes. (See Prunes,) 
The timber of the plum tree is close, strong, 
tough, of a whitish red color, sometimes 
possessing considerable beauty ; hence it is 
used in turnery articles, as well as in Tun- 
bridge ware goods. 

Plumbago. — See Black-lead, 

Plush. A coar^ kind of woollen velvet, 
with a long pile. Some plushes are wholly 
or partly of silk or hair. 

Plymouth. A borough and seaport of 
Devonshire, and one of the naval stetions of 
Great Britain, situated at theinfluxof thePlym 
and theTamur into the Channel. The harbour 



at the confluence of these riven is capable 
of holding 2000 vessels in perfect security, 
while the roadstead, now that it ia defended 
from the surges of the Atlantic by the cele- 
brated breakwater, and lighted by tlie no less- 
celebrated Eddystone lighthouse, is perfectly 
secure. This port is divided now into nearly 
two equal parte, called Plymouth and Ply- 
mouth Dock, recently called Devonport, and 
made a distinet borough. The dock-yard is 
meet superb. It is 2 miles long, and from 
1000 to 1600 yards wide, while all the parts 
of the estoblislunent are on the most extensive 
scale. 

PooKXT. In the wool and hop trade con- 
tains half a sack or 12 stone of 14 lbs. each, 
but is a variable quantity, the articles being 
sold by their actual weight. 

Point. A low arm of the shore which 
projecte into the sea, or into a river, beyond 
the contiguous part of the beach. 
^ Point. In astronomy, a term applied to 
'certain parts or places marked in the heavens, 
and distinguished by particular epitbete; thus 
the four great pointe or divisions of the 
heavens, viz. the east, west, north and south, 
are railed the cardinal pointa ; and the points 
where the ecliptic and the equator cross, an 
called the equinoctial pointo. The highest 
and lowest pointa of the ecliptic, or rather 
those pointa where the sun has most declina- 
tion, are called the solstitial pointa. To paint 
a gun, is to direct it towards any particular 
object or point. PoifU-blank, in gunnery, 
doiotes the horizontal level direction of a 
gun, as having ito muzzle neither elevated 
nor depressed; and the point -blank range, 
is the d&tance the shot goes before it reaches 
the ground, when it is fired point-blank. 

Point a Ropx, to, is to unlay the end 
of it as if for splicing, then weave a sort 
of wad about the diminished part and stop 
it, so as to thrust it more easily through any 
hole and prevent it being eanly untwisted. 
This is performed in the following manner : — 
Take out as many yams as are necessary, and 
make knittles, which is done by taking sepa- 
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nXt pirti oT the jinu when tpltt, and twiit- 
in; Uicm i comb the rot down with a knife 

liksHg.l. in thecal; make two knitlUa oat of 
eiery jno which i* left, and tij half oF tbem 
down upon the scraped part, and the other 
Back open the (ope, as represented in fig. 2. 
Take a length o( twine, which ii generaltr 
termed the warp, and put three tnroB of it 
Terr taught, jamming them with b hitch ; 
then lajr the knittlea backward! and fbrwardi 
I* before, and pass the warp ; the csdi mi; 
be whipped with twine. It irill then appear 
Uke Bg. 3. 

Point A Sail, to, is to Bi points throogh 
fbs ejelet-holea of the reef. Poiitl 1^ yarit 
■9> to tht mud, ia the order to brace the 
jards sharp ap wlien at anchor, in order that 
they shall not receive the impulse of the wind. 
PoiNTiNQ A Chabt, is marking thereon, 
day by day, or at each time of observation, 
the eiact spot where the ship ii, as found by 
tlie latitude and locptnde. 

Points. In sail-making, are flat pieces 
af braided cordage, tapering from the middle 
toward) each end, whose length* are nearly 
denble the circumference of the yard, and 
uied to reef the coarsee and topsails of 
•qnare-rigged Teasels ) they are fsrtened to 
the tail* by passing one through erery eyelet 
hole in the reef-bands and making two knots 
upon it, one on each side of the sail, to 
prerent its falling ont. 
Points op thb Coufass.— See Compia*. 
PoLAOBB. A ship with three naats,uauBllr 
navigated in the Mediterranean Sea; eadi of 
the masts la commonly formed of one piece, 
so that they have neither tops nor croselrees. 
Thae veisels are generally fumlsbed with 
square laila apon the main-mast, and latteen 
Mill upon tbe fore and miieu mast. Some 
of them, however, cany equate sidls upon sll 
the masta. — See Xtiee. 

FoLAB. Something in general relating to 
the pole of the earth, or the poles of an ar- 
tiftdal globe ; tbua we say, polsr circles, 
polar regions, &c. 

Folk Habt. Any mast that is formed of 
a tingle piece or tree, in contradistinction to 
one composed of several pieces. 

PoLBB, nMDBB Babr. The situstloD of a 
ship at see when all her aails are furled, as In 

PoLB. AmeasareDf length.— See PercA. 

Folic*. A term employed to designate 
those rcgul&tiaQS which have for their object 
to teeure the muntenance of good order, 
cleanlineai, health, &e., in cities and country 
distrieta. It is also used to designate the 
force by which these objects ate efifected. 
This force diflera from miUtnry in its being 
commanded bj civil officers, and not bwng 
under military law ; but it is generally drilled 
*nd armed in a half military manner, and has 
a di^nctive uniform. The metropolitan 
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police force amonnta to abontUOOO men. 
The police force of Ireland is called the con- 
stabalalory farce, and consisted in 1810 of 
7650 men. It bat been, since that time, 
increased by a temporary police of many 
thousands. 

FoLicr. — See himnmet, 

FouioBANATK. A medldnal and also a 
dessert frait, full of seeds, inclosed in reddish 
pnlp, and of a sweet uid anb-acid taste. 
Pomegranates grow in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Prance, and many othercountries. Thetree 
which yield them dowers in June, and the 
fruit is ripe in September. Of the kernela 
are made conserret and syrups. Thefmitii 
eaten in this conntry chiefly by the Jews, 
who use it st their autnmn religious festivals, 
particularly at the Peast of the Tabernacle. 
The duty is St. per 1000. About 12,000 is 
the whole consumption annually io this 




Fdublioh. a name given by seamen to 
the round knob at the end of a cannon. 

PONTBB, The name of the hollow iron rod 
used by glass-blowers la take the melted glass 

,t of the foniace. 

PoNrrpooL Wabb. A species of japanned 
ware, beaatifnUy variegated with gold and 
ion and black colon, chiefly manu- 
factured at Pontypool, in Monmoathshire. 

Poon. A Russian weight equal to 36 lbs. 
English. 

PooLK. A borough and aea-poit of Dor- 
setshire. It Hes on a peninsula, projecting 
into a spacioui hay, wluch has many creeks 
and contains seversl islets. It employs a 
number of ships in the Newfoundland fishery, 
which carry ont provisions snd necessaries, 
and return freighted with cod, oil, seal skins, 
furs, &c. The fish finds a ready market in 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy. The harbour ia 
good anchorage, and there is at spring tides 
sufficient water for vessels drawing IG feet 

come up to the qnay. 

Poop. The highest and aftmost deck of a 
ship. Zh;ioo;i, is to ran the bowsprit or head 
oF one vessel Into the stem or poop of ano- 
ther, which sometimes happens in docks and 
harbours. 
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PooFiMO ■i^illra diabrtRlciiiK of the m* 
orer the taSnul oc on the poop. Whea the 
eta 1) to boutcTDQi u to bretlc in the ttern- 
nihca it if called ■ pMpiBf >**■ 

Poop.BOTAL. A ihort deck or pUtfonn 
pUced OTcr the iftisMt put of the poop In 
the UrgMt of the Spuiih end French mea- 
of-war, md eerTing u e cabin for their 
maitatn and pilola. Thi< li ngiullj called 
the top-galluit poop bj oar aeaiiieii. 

Poplar. There are KTenl ipeeiei of 
poplar, fooT of which are indigenooi to tbia 
country ; and a flfthi namelj the Lombard^ 
popUr, 1> itill more common in cnltiTation 
than either of the Britiah apecisB, chieflj on 
account of the omamental character of its 
tall, cone-shaped head, ai reprentnted be- 
neath. The chief qnolitiei of tiie wood of 
tbia tribe are leeD bf reference to the white 
poplar, or ibele, ilreadj described. (See 
AMe.) When the wood of the poplar ia 
naed for bnilding it it generBlljr for temporary 
object! ; for example, poplar ileepers are 
Tery treqnentlr employed during the form*. 
tion of rail-roade, prerioui to the laying 
down of the permanent ways. Poplar ia a 
bating wood only while kept dry. It does 
not readily take fire. The wooden poUahing 
wheels of the glue grinder are made out of 
boriiontal ihces of the entire stem, about 
one inch thick, m from its loftneis it readily 
imbibe* tlie poliihing materiala. 




ut ptframidalu—Lomhvjdy Foplu. 

FoFFiTs. Stays or supporta to the abip 
when being launched, 

PoFDLATiDN. The number of inhabitant* 
of a GOontry, city. Sic. In this coonlry a 
census or account is taken every ten years. 
The population returns for the two laat of 



theae periods, widi the Increaae per cent, since 
1S3I, is giTOD in the following table ;— The 
army and na*y not being reckoned, a quarter 
of a million may be included for these. 
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PoRCBLAiN. A fine kind of pottery. 

PoKPHoai. An eitremely hard atone, of 
a red or rather purple and white color, mors 
or lest miegated, its purple being of all 
gradations from liolet to claret color. It i* 
found ia Egypt and other place*, and ia used 
for statuary and the occasional interior de- 
coration oF spleadid building*. It ia erca 
harder than granite, and is consequently dif- 
ficult and eipeo^ve to work. 

PoBT. Afineredwineof the UpperDoorO 
in Portugal, and exported from Oporto chiefly 
to England. When new and onmiied, it i* 
rough, strong, and slightly sweet ; bnt after 
bMDg kept *oine year* in bottle, it lose* it* 
Bstringency and become* rich and tnll bodied. 
It is the moat &Torita of all after-dinner 

Port. Iq geogimpby, ia a harbonr or haToi 
on the sea coast, where ships arrive with tbdi 
cargoes, ^e expression Iht parti are opt*, 
is an expreuion used ia reference to an aiticle 
which is admitted iato the country, only whoL 
it arrives at a certain price, or under parti* 
oular drcumstances ; tor example, if wheat 
be not allowed to be imported tiU the current 

Erice Uere is 31(. a quarter, the ports would 
e closed if under that price ; if abore it the 
ports WDutd be open accordingly, either nntil 
it again fell, or for a certain period afterward*. 
Kteartkoumg pari i* one of those ports where 
good* are allowed to remain In the qoeen'* 
w*re)iouBes, or in bond, until wanted iat 
Donsumptiffi). Warehousing porta therefbiv 
have* regular system of cnitom-honieofBcers, 
&c AeIs*epOT4iaonewithiiithebod«ofBcity, 
a* the ports of Venice, Amsterdam, Koidielle) 
&c. A fnt part i* one open and free for 
merchants of any nation to load and unload 
their vessels in, without paying any duty or 
customs, such are the ports of Genoa snd 
Leghorn. 

POH.T, is also a name given on some oc- 
casions to the larboard or left side of the 
ship, aa in the following instances: — Hie ship 
Aeeft io f orf , that is, stoops or iactines to Che 
larboard side. Top IKe fort yard to perl, 
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the order to 8way the larboard extremity of 
that yard higher than the other. Port the 
helntt hard a portf the order to put the helm 
dose to the larboard side of the ship. Bar 
of a portf a sand bank or rock lying at the 
moudi of a port or harbour, which prevents 
ships from entering except at high tide. 

Port Bars. Strong pieces of oak filled 
in the portrills, they are about 6 inches square, 
and having two mortices cut in their ends to 
receive the hooks that fasten into the port- 
shackles. The iron hooks and wedges are 
attached to these bars, whereby the ports are 
properly secured. 

Porte, The Sublime. The official title 
of the government of the Ottoman empire. 

Porter. A liquor brewed from high-dried 
malt; its deep color being given to it by 
bomt sugar or more frequently by charred 
malt. Previous to 1722, three kinds of beer 
were in common use, called ale, beer and 
twopenny ; a mixture of these was a fiivorite 
beverage, under the name of ''three threads.'' 
A brewer in the above year made a malt 
liquor, combining the flavor of the three kinds 
previously in use, and called it "entire," or 
I ' entire butt , "a nameintended to intimate that 
it was drawn from one cask only. This being 
considered strengthening and becoming a 
favorite with laborers, &c. obtained soon the 
name of porter. The price 100 years ago 
(1743) was 3d. per pot. 

Port Firb. In gunnery, a case filled with 
a slow burning composition, used to fire 
cannons, &c. One that is 10 or 12 inches in 
length, and from 3 to 5 -twelfths of an inch 
thick will bum from twelve to fifteen minutes. 

Port Hooks. Hooks driven through the 
sides of a ship, for the purpose of hooking 
the hinges that are fastened to the portlids. 

Portland Stone. A granular limestone, 
used for the quoins and outsides of houses, 
also for chimney pieces, hearth slabs, &c. It 
comes from the island of Portland, off the 
coast of Dorsetshire. 

Portlast or Portoise. Synonymous 
with gunwale. To ride a portoise is to have 
the lower yards and topmast struck or 
lowered down when at anchor in a gale of 
wind. 

Portlids. A sort of hanging doors or flaps 
which shut in the ports of a ship, whereby 
the water is prevented entering except in time 
of action, when the ports are necessarily 
opened, that the nozzle of the cannon may 
be exposed. 

Port Riggles. The name of small semi- 
circular pieces of wood about 2 inches thick, 
nailed to the ship's side over the ports, to 
prevent the water that may run down the side 
from entering therein^ 

Port Ropes or Port Tackles. The 
ropes which haul up the portlids. 
. PoBT-SASHES. Glass frames made to fit 



the ports of the gun room, ward room, and 
cabin of a ship of war, to give light to those 
apartments. Sliding port-sashes are also 
used to light the cabins of steamers, &c. 

Port-shackles. A sort of iron ring- 
bolts driven through the lower deck portlids, 
and clinched on their hinges, for the purpose 
of securing the portlids, which is done by 
means of wedges and hooks that hook into 
the rings. 

Ports or Port-holes. The openings in 
the side of a ship of war, opposite to which 
the cannons are placed. Gun'room porta 
those which are made in a ship's counter, 
and used for small cannon, called stem- 
chasers, or for passing out a small hawser or 
cable, either to moor head and stem, or to 
tow a ship. Half-ports^ shutters made of 
one piece of wood hung from the top, or of 
two pieces, meeting in the middle, and hung 
the one at top and the other at bottom ; in 
either case with a hole cut in the middle, so 
that the mouth of the gun remains out of 
the port, although the port itself is closed. 
Around the holes are nailed pieces of canvas, 
which being tied to the guns prevent the 
entrance of water. Half-ports are principally, 
used upon the main deck, and particularly in 
ships carrying one tier of guns. The nautical 
expressions lower-deck ports, main-deck 
ports, hook on the ports, lower the ports, 
slope the ports, &c., declare their own 
meaning. 

Portage Duties. — See Package. 

Port Glasgow. A sea-port of Scotland 
in Renfrewshire, near the mouth of the Clyde. 
It was founded in 1710 to serve as the port 
of the city of Glasgow. The harbour is good, 
and capable at spring tides of admitting ves- 
sels of considerable burden. There are ex- 
tensive warehouses on the quay. Opposite 
to this port the Clyde is 2 miles broad, but 
is navigable only in part of the stream for 
ships of any great draught of water. It is 4 
miles east of Greenock, and 20 miles W. by 
N. of Glasgow. 

Port Jackson.— See Sydney,^ 

Port Patrick. A sea-port of Scotland, 
nearly opposite to Donaghadee in Ireland, 
from which it is distant o^y 21 miles, and is' 
the point of nearest approach between the 
two countries. The harbour is good, and the 
quay excellent. The chief trade is in im- 
porting cattle from Ireland. It is 115 miles 
S.W. of Edinburgh. 

Porters and Porterage. The public 
London porters are divided into brother- 
hoods, and consist of four sorts, namely, 
ticket porters, fellowship porters, tackle por- 
ters, and wine porters. The ticket porters 
must be freemen, and must give security for 
their honesty and fidelity ; they are so called 
wearing a ticket at their girdle, with their 
names stamped thereon, their business con- 
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BMa in ■hipping uid tuidlng mtrohuidiie, 
eiportad or imported, aim in warehaniiDg 
goodi. The eraploTHiBiit of ths (aUowihip 
Dorten ii to knd, ihip off, cur;, ra-cury or 
kcnus ■!! goodt. Bnch ai com, ult, cosla, and 
o&er commoditira that ara mtunnbll bj 
dry moatnra. Tackle portera an anch of tlie 
ticket portern u are prorlded with weight*, 
icalea, Sec., and their boiinen coiuiatt in 
weighing gooda. Wine porten are appointed 
to lower down into cellira all caika of wine, 
■pirita, &c. imported. Brewerg emploT their 
own porten, *o alM> do tradaamen and inn- 

Fobtsuohth , A aei-port of Himpahtre, 
one Of the cliief naval atationa, and a eon- 
aiderable and popnlou borongb, aitoated in 
Porlua iaUod, at the N.W. eitremitj, and 
at ^e entrance of Che harbour, which har- 
bour ia foraiBd bj the iiland of Portaea, and 
the opposite peninanla, baTing ■ narrow open- 
ing, but it ia very capaciooa, ae<nire from 
moat winda, the bottom good, and fit in erery 
part for anchorage. Thedepthofwateraltowa 
the brgeat lesaela to ride at anchor at the 
lowMt ebb tidea. To the loath of the town. 
and between it and the lale of Wight, ia the 
roadrtead of Spithead, which ia capable of 
holding ,1000 veaaela in perfect aecarity. 
Thia is the oaual rendezron* of the Briiiah 




FovrnoAL. Thla, the moot weaterlj conn- 

trj in Enrope, ia connected with Sp^ on the 
eaatern aide, and eipoced to the Atlantic 
Ocean on the western. Mannfactnrea are in 
• very low atate, Owing to the nniettled cha- 
racter of the government, and the bidolence 
and conoeqaent poverty of the people. The 
chief rural productiona are, on the high 
gronnda, wheat, oata, barley, flax and hemp. 
In the warmer district!, linea, maize, chea- 
nnta, orangea, lemons, and oUvea ; and, on 
the lowlonda. rice. The great atiple of the 
country ia wine, particolarly port wine ; con- 
mderable quantitiea of white winea are olao 
shipped from Portugal, particularly lisbou, 
Bucellaa and CalcavelU, The principal 
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commeraial relations of Portugal are with 
the United Kingdom. He eiporta to oa, 
betidea wine, are orangea, lemona, cork 
bark, olive oil, wool, eunuch, goat aldni, 
figa, and other fruit, and amoll qnantitiet of 
tallow and brandy. They receive from ns, in 
return, woven gooda of voiious kinde. Iron, 
hardware, batter, coala, paiata. Sea,, beaidea 
varioua colonial and fareigo artielea. Tht 
foreign trade ia mostly in the haoda of the 
Eogiiah eitablished ia Ojwrto and IJaboD. 
The Fortogueae coloniea are cvnaiderable. 
They are Madeira, Cape de Verde lalanda, 
Angola and Moiimhlqne in Africa, Goa in 
the Eait Indiei, and Haeaa in China. (For 
other particnlira, aee Liibon and Oparlo.') 
The annBied illustration ahowa the oatiODBl 
or war flag in the centre; the flag appei. 
taining to merdiant veaaela oa the left. No. 1 ; 
and the aignal for a pilot on the right. No. 3. 




Post. Tlie establiahment for the con> 
veyanca of letter*, divided in liondoB into 
two parti ) one relative to lettera to and from 
any diatonoe len than 10 miles around ths * 
General Poat Office, and called on oocoonl 
of the price formerly charged, 2Ke Tfne- 
penny PatI, and the other for the coUectiim 
and delivery of lettera from or to a grcBter 
diatonce, colled the Genera/ Poit, to whitA 
may be added the Foftign Pott. The post 
«aa first auccesafnlly eat^Usbedby Cromwell 
in 16&7i and the retes of postage then fixed 
continued till the reign of Anne. Daring 
1838, the post office of the United Kingdom 
produced a grosa rerenua of ^,346,278, 
and a net revenue, after deducting Hie coat 
of eoUecting, of £1,676,522. This krge 
revenue was derived from rates of postage 
varying with the diatance according to whidi 
lettera were conveyed, but so that upon an 
average they amonated to about Id. or 7\d. 
ich letter. At present, under the pro* 
1 of the act 2 and 3 Vict. c. 52, it has 
been enacted, that sll iolsad letters, without 
regard to the number of entelopes, or the 
diatance conveyed, provided they be paid 
when posted or dispatched, shall, if not ex- 
ceeding \ on OS. weight, be charged lif. ; 
loi. 2<f. ; 2 01. Id. j 3oi, 6<I., and so<Ki— 
2d. being added for every additionsl ounce, 
port of on oonce, op to 16 <a., beyond 
ich no packet, whether subject to poatsge 
not, is received, except parliamctitarr 
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petidaoi, not eiceeding 32 oancea, and 
piriiamenlarr proceedinga, addresses to Her 
Mijeity, dwds sent open at the aides, foreign 
letlera aod packets, to uid from public 
departmenta, aind to and from pablic offi- 
cers, who roroierljr franked bf Tirtoe of 
their oScea, and, kitlj, banker'a parcels, 
diapaCched from London. All othera abore 
Ifi oi. are immediately forwirded to the 
dead letter office. All lettera, &c. oot pre- 
paid are charged double. Hie postage of 
leltera mij be paid in money, by atamped 
paper, or byadhesive stimpa, fnmiihed bytbe 
gOTemoient, and which all paitmcattrt ant 
boond to keep aod ttU at the price of the 
stamp onlj tor those which are adhesife, ot 
with id. in addition, if corars. Eafelopes 
are not anbject to this r^nlation aa to 

Dor ia a postmuter boond to keep 

Loadon general post lettera can be posted 



there 



t the 



lienerai post officea from 6 until 7. bj 
log 111. additional, and nntil 1-patt 7 upon 
a fee of 6d. with each. Foreign poat days, 
eieept for India letten, vid Marseilles, are on 
Tneidays and Fridays, when they are receifed 
at the branch officea till 10 o'clock, and at the 
geneial office till 11 o'clock, or till i-past, 
on payment of dd. extra. Seamen's and 
private's letters coming through the post 
office to or from distant placea 
if pre-paid, or 3rf. if by a prival. _.,._... 
from SierraLeone.Goree, Gambia, Cape Coast 
Castle, Fernando Po, Coast of Africa, Ascension 
or Cbioa 3d. Letters requiring re-direction, 
swing to party'a removal, be., sre charged 
with a fresh postage. Newspapers paai free 
of postage. Money orders may be obtained 
at the general poit office and moat of the 
receiTing hoosea ; payable at the place where 
coDTenient to the penoo who procures tiicm ; 
the charge is id. on anmi not exceeding £2, 
or 6d. aa sums not exceeding £b, which is 
the greatest amount for whicb they are 
panted. Directions are printed upon the 
orders how to obtain payment. A number of 
awift sailing packets are kept by the post 
office Bstabliahment, for the conveyance of 
letters to all parta of the world. They bear 
the following Sag : — 
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The poat office eatablishment is mperin. 

tended by the post-master general, to whom 
any letlera rebtive to subjects of complaint 
or inquiry sbotild be addreased, when they 
will be immediately attended to. The office 
to which they should be directed is the 
general pott office, St. Martin' a- le- Grand, 
though (hey may be put in to any recdving- 
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PoBT-DATa:. To date a document later 
than the real time. 

FosT-BNTBT. An additional custom-booae 
entry to cover a further qoantity of goods. 

PoaTTNO. In Bccoonts, is copying in an 
abbreviated form the occoonts from the 
jouraal into the ledger.— See Boak-itepmg, 

Post Obit. A bond given for the purpose 
of securing a certain anm on the deatL i^ 
some specified iudividnal. 

PostPapib. a particular size and quality 
of paper, intermediate between foolscap and 
demy. It is the moat common kind of paper 
for lettera. 

PusTsCRiPT. Any paragraph added to the 
end of a letWr. 

PoTAHS OB. Potash. The alkaline matter 
obtained by steeping wood aahea in water, 
pouring off the liquid when cUar, and boiling 
it down until the potash is obtained. When 
purified by colcinatiau, it ia termed pearlath 
or carbonate of potass. The production of 
potash is chiefly csrrled on in the wooda of 
America and Russia, where the branches of 
trees which have been cut down for 
timber, are either burnt at once to procure the 
potash, or else the tar is previously obtiuned 
from them, the residue alone being burnt 
terwarda. It is imparted in large grey- 

Pottbb'b Clat. a denomination applied 
to the different kinda of clay used in the 

manufacture of pottery. Staffordshire and 
some other parta of England are very rich in 
clay of this description. 

" rreuT and Pohcklain. The better 
kind of pottery, called in this country Staf- 
fordahire ware, is made of a mixture of 
potter's clay and calcined flint. Each ma. 
terisl is carefully sifted, diffused in water, 
suffered to subside, and then partly dried till 
it becomes plastic. It )s then formed by Iha 
potter's wheel into varion* abaped ntenails, 
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or elM moulded into form ; when ■ometrhtt 
dried, tbue vcuela are biked in kilni, to ■ 
■Ule of biicuiL. Thii it ifUrwirda glued b; 
being dipped into ■ liquid miitare of lithirge, 
dif Bod gronnd flint, and iflerwairdi btked 
■ Kcond time, wben the vticle will be oom- 
pletc tai fit Tor dk. Forcelun i> prepured 
m the wme waj, but •ith Goer tnd more 
eirefullir-prepued miterieli. 

PoTTinT Raft. A curioiu water 






d (till c 



the upper pirtg of the Nile. It ooniiiti of 
> number of eutheowire j>n or bi>ttlt», 
fhitened together lide bj nde, uid the oiontba 
being (topped, theyhne s triangular frame- 
work of timber placed upon them, and are 
thai enabled to rapport a rer; cooudeiable 
weight. Theae r^la are naed now chiBfl; 
OTer the itill ghallow wateri, with which 
EgTpt ia covered during the periodical orer- 
flowingi of the riier. 




PonLTftT. Different Icinda of birda reared 
for the piodootioi) of egga, feather*, and the 
Die of dieir bodies aa animal food. The moat 
eomDOi) pooltrj are the domeatie fowl, the 
tnrkej', duck uid goose. The duty upon 
pooltrj imported is 5 per cent, from foreign 
countries ; 2i. Grf. fiomoor own poaieasiona. 

PonNCE. Pondered landarac or else Che 
powder of cuttle £ah bone, naed to prereat 
ink frao spreadiug upon parchment, and 
npon paper where eruurei bate been made. 

Pound. Themauejofaccountaf England, 
equiTaleut to the coin called a ■orereign, and 
therefore of the imaginary value of 20 ihU- 
lingB. Also a weight of many countriea. Two 
different lbs. are used in England ; the trof 
lb- of 5760 graJDs, and the avoirdapaise lb, 
of 7D00 grains. The fint ia used in com- 
poundmg mediduea and in weighing the 
precious metala ; the other ia nnivereal far 
ordinary goods. 

PooNDAQE. A certain torn leaa than a 
pound sterling, taken as an equivalent for 
that amomit. 

PowEB or Attobnev. In law, an iu- 
ttrument by which a party empowers another 
to perform certain acts for him, either gene- 
rally, or for a particular purpose, such as to 
accept and negotiate letters of exchange, to 
receive dividends, Sk. • ■ ■ 
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which a party mthariiea bis attorney to ap- 
pear and plead for him ia termed ■ warrant 
of attomey- 

FowEHB, Gk*it, or BoKOPB. In the 
language of modern diplomacy, Eo^nd, 
France, Austria, Raana and Pniaua, arc so 
called. 

Pbatic on PniLTiaDK. A term naed in 
tbs European porta of the Mediterranean, 
implying parmission to trade and commnni- 
cata with the nativea of the ooantry after 
having performed a limited quarantine, 

Fbeaubli. In law, the beginning of an 
act of parliament, which serves to open the 
intent of the act, and the misdiieb intended 
to be remedied I>y it. 

PaEciDEHCr. Tbe relative rank of per- 
toUB in the etiquette of society, or literally 
the order in which they fallow each other ia 
a state prooeaaisD. In aome proceanons the 
lowest in rank goiog first, in others after* 
warda. The order of precedency in England 
U aa follows :— 



IS.. Lord ChamtHTlBln. 

The last four however only take precedence 
of Chose in their own degree, that is. if Dukes 
they precede other Dukes ; if Earls, other 
Earls, iic. Afterwards follow in rotation, 
Dukes, Marqaises, Earls, 'Viscounts, Bishops, 
Barons, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Knights of the Garter, Privy Conncillon, 
ChanceUor of the Exchequer, Lord Chief 
Justice (^ Qneea's Bench, Vice Cbancellor, 
Master of Che Rolls, Lord Chief Justice of 
Common Fleas, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, Knights Banoerets, Baroneta, 
Knights Grand Crosses of Che Bath, Gentle- 
men of the Privy Chamber, Eaquires by cre- 
ation, ditto by office. Gentlemen entitled ta 

PitacKDENTB. In law, defined antboritiet 
to be followed in ccurla of justice. A form 
of an instrument, or a pleading from which 
others, corresponding in circumstancea may 
be copied, is also called a precedent. 

Prbceft. In law, a command In writing 
sent by a justice for bringing a person, record, 
or other matter before him. 
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PmciDUB Stonis.— See Gemi. 
Fbieuftion. Tha right of pnrehadng 
before oCbera. 

PsitiiiB. Hie name general]; girea to 
tin Fint Lord at the Treamrr, or principal 
Officer of State. 

PaKMtDH. A tenn of Mrj different inter- 
pretatian, M>metimea ugaifjing the whole 
amoant paid for a thing, and at other timea, 
Oblj a profit or ejitra yalne- In both inatancea 
applied (o docamenta, ahircB, &c,, aad not 
to goodi, Thni the whole mia paid to an 
inannuiae office for the protection of the 
property inanred ia called the pmuum, and 
not b^)g tabjtct to caaua] flnctuatian ia 
fied and oertua from year to year. Those 
docomenta of valne which fluctnate in price, 
Mch ag the tnodi, aharea of ■ joint-atock 
compuiy, tec. have the term premiam applied 
only to the anrplna value they may have above 
the original cost ; in this caaa premium ia 
oppoied to diieounl. For eiampU, if a rail- 
way ihBTB be originally at £&0, and by anc- 
esBi of the nndertaking it riaea to £5i, it 
would he aaid to be at £5 premium. 

FKKsoOftTiTi CovnT. The court In which 
willa are proved, and Bdminiatratioui taken, 
which belong to the archbishop by hia pre- 
rogative. l%e Prerogative Court of London 
it at Doctor'! CommODS. — See thia ierm. 

FsKSS. The machine by which hooka, Blc. 
arc printed, hence metaphoncally applied 
nUier to the whole literatare of a eouatry, 
or to that part of it more immediately con- 
nected with newapapera and other periodical 
pnbliotiona. 

Pkebb of Sail, denolei aa great an extent 
of soil as the then state of the weether will 
permit the ahip to carry. 

PnavEHTKn. An additional rope employed 
to aupport any other when the latter aufferi 
an additional atrain, particularly in a hard 
gale of wind. There are also on board ehip 
preventer-bracea, preventer bolti, preventer 
plates, preventer ahrouda, preventer stay*, 
fcc, which are adopted for the above purpose 
of taking off strain from ^e ordinary atays, 
abronds, Slc. 

Fbicb. In commerce, means the value or 
BicbaDgeable worth, or any commodity or 
product eatimated or rated in money, or 
■imply the quantity of money for which it 
will eichsDge. The price current ia the 
price of a commodity atony given time; also, 
« periodical paper, giving a list of prices for 
TBrioua commodities at the period of pub- 
lication is designated by the same title. 

Prick a Sail. To strengthen a sail by 
■awing a strip of canvas along the seams of 
It, or else to sew a middle seam or range of 
atitchee, when the clotha of a sail are liable 
to break from each other at the selvage. 

Pbiuaqk. Ad allowance paid by tlw ship- 
per or conaignee of goods to the mariners 



and maaters of ■ merchant veaael for loading 
the same. 

Prince Edwakd's Island on St, 
Josh's. A province of British America, 
situated in the aoutb of the gulf of St. Law- 
rence ; area 2157 miles, population 43,000. 
Iliis country is for the most part flat and 
ezttcmely fertile, producing large quantities 
of timber, adapted for ship-huilding, which 
is carried on to some eitent. The exports of 
this, almost the only exported produce, far 
eiceed the importsof other articles; the in- 
habitants, who are mostly Scotch, living npon 
their agricultural crops. There is but little 
trade direct to Britain, what commercial 
transaction! there are being carried on with 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Sm. The 
capital ia Charlotte Town. Tbe fallowing ia 
the seal of the colony ;— 




Pkince or Wales's Island. An island 
in the Straits of Malacca, about 2 miles from 
the Malay Peninsula, which forms the har' 
hour, with good anchorage for the largest 
ships. It was ceded to the British East India 
Company in 1786, and baa a regular govern- 
ment. It produces timber, betel end pepper, 
and farms an emporium for the Malay trade ; 
almost all tbe country ships bound to tbe 
eastward, particularly those for China, (ouch 
here, as did also the East India Company's 
ships while their trading power continuEd. 
English vessels, both those belonging to the 
mother country and the east, take from thia 
port vast quantities of dn, canes, rattans, 
sago, pepper, &c. for the Chinese market, 
as also to serve for dunnsge to their teas lo 
Europe, and thus in this small island centres 
all the trade of Malacca and the adjacent 
islands. The monies used are the Spanish dol. 
lar.which is divided into 10 copangs, and each 
of these into 10 pice, the latter being a tin 
coin nearly as large as our penny-piece. The 
weights and measures are the same as those 
of England. 

Pbincipal. The name by which the head 
of a Scottish university is known ; also need 
often to indicate tbe master of a concern or 
lartners of a firm, in contradistinction 
I clerks, &c. In money affairs it indi- 
cates capital, particularly that upon which 
' " sat ia to be received.— See Inltreal. 
39 
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Printed Goods o& Prints. A term 
applicable to every description of material, 
upon which a design is worked by a press, 
but it is usually restricted to cotton and silk 
goods, upon which designs are figured by 
means of calico printing, such as chintzes, 
muslins, cotton goods, &c. Among literary 
works, pictures produced by a printer's press, 
whether copper-plate, wood cuts, or litho- 
graphic works, are usually designated by the 
term print. — Sec Proqf. 

Paivatebrs. Vessels of war, armed and 
equipped by particular merchants, and fur- 
nished with commissions from the state, to 
cruise against and annoy the enemy, by taking, 
sinking, or burning their shipping. 

PaivY Council. — See Council. 

Prize. A vessel taken at sea from the 
enemies of a state by a ship of war, privateer, 
or armed merchantman, having a commission 
for that purpose. 

PuoBATB or Probat. The proof of wills 
and testaments of persons deceased, in the 
spiritual court, either by the oath of the exe- 
cutor or with witnesses. If there be no will, 
any person taking out letters of administra- 
tion, will have to pay the duty specified in 
the table given under the word Adminittra' 
Hon. If there be a will, the duty is then less 
than in the former case, and is called probate 
duttft in contradistinction to duty on ad- 
ministration. It is as follows : if the estate 

be above the value of 

£. ». 
£ 20 and under £ 100 10 

100 » 200 2 

200 300 5 

300 » 450 8 

450 » f'OO 11 

600 B 800 15 

800 » 1000 22 

1000 M 1500 30 

1500 2000 40 

2000 3000 50 O&soon 

• 

Proclamation. Public notice given by 
a king or queen to their subjects. The power 
of issuing proclamations is a branch of the 
queen's prerogative, and is vested in her 
alone. A proclamation has a binding force 
on the subject, in so far as it is grounded 
on and enforces the laws of the realm. 

Profit and Loss. An account under this 
title is usually kept in the ledge!fof a merchant, 
as a debtor and creditor account of the total 
result of general or particular transactions. 
Thus the general amount of the stock, CAsh 
book, expenses, rent, &c. would form separate 
items, as well as the issue of every transaction. 
A profit and loss account made up to a certain 
time constitutes therefore a balance sheet at 
that time. 

Prohibited Goods. All those the ex- 
portation or importation of which is contrary 
to law. 



Promissory Notb. A written promise to 
pay a certain sum of money unconditionally. 
He who promises, and of course who signs 
the document is called the maker, he to 
whom the promise is made the payee, Pro« 
missory notes are by the statute 3 and 4 
Anne, c 9. placed on the same footing as bills 
of exchange. They are therefore eqdallj 
transferable, and an indorser is responsible 
for the payment in the same manner upon 
both. There must be in a promissory note 
an express promise to pay a specific sum of 
money. A promise to pay in cash, or in 
bank of England notes is not sufficient, nor 
is an acknowledgement for a debt, such as au 
I.O. U. Moreover the sum must be certain; 
thus to promise to pay A. B. j^lO, together 
with expenses of travelling, &c. is an agree- 
ment merely and not a promissory note. 
Also if any condition be attached to the 
document it renders it illegal ; thus, to pro- 
mise in writing to pay A. h. a certain sum, 
if he perform a certain work, is not a pro- 
missory note, and cannot as such sustain an 
action, though it may as a contract. The 
usual form of a promissory note is as follows : 

£100 X«oiKlon, /aniiary 1,1844. 

Two months ajier date I promise to pay 
Mr, — — — or order t one hundred pounds^ for 
vaiue received. A. B. C. • 

A document of this kind is null and void, 
unless properly stamped in the same manner 
and to the same amount as a bill of exchange ; 
nor can it be received even as admission of 
a debt from the one party to the other. 
This stamp must be previously affixed to the 
paper. — See Bill, 

Promontory. A rock or high point of 
land projecting into the sea, the extremity of 
which towards the sea is called a cape or 
headland. 

Proof. Among spirit merchants, is a par- 
ticular strength ; that called hydrometer 
proof is such as is indicated by that parti- 
cular specific gravity in the liquor, at which 
the instrument called the hydrometer sinks 
down to a certain point or mark. Spirit of 
this strength consists of half pure alcohol 
and half water. From the proof mark the 
hydrometer is graduated both ways to the 
100** ; thus a liquor if very weak would be 
called 10, 20, 30, &c. degrees under proof; 
if very strong it would be proportionably 
above proof; thus spirits of wine at the 
greatest strength attainable by the distiller 
is not above 64 or 65° above proof, it there- 
fore still contains nearly a twentieth part 
water. Duty upon brandies, &c. is levied 
according to strength. When any goods are 
sweetened with sugar, they baffle the instru- 
ment, and their strength cannot be ascer- 
tained. Another proof of spirits is called 
bead proof. If a phial of spirits be shaken 
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in the hand, bubbles will form on the surface ; 
these will break and be dispersed with rapi- 
dity proportionate to the strength. Proofs 
among printers, is the sheet as first printed, 
and previous to errors being corrected. 
Among copper-plate printers it has two mean- 
ings : firstly, a trial impression taken occa- 
sionally to show how the process of engraving 
proceeds ; and secondly, a proof is one of the 
first and finest impressions of a finished plate. 
Proof f among gunmakers, is a trial of the 
strength of fire-arms, by loading and dis- 
charging them under certain regulations 
previous to sale or use. 

Proof. In bankruptcy, is a sanction given 
to a creditor's claim against the bankrupt. 
Proof of debt may be made at any of the 
meetings of creditors, by the debtor making 
affidavit before the commissioner, the court 
of review, a master or register, or deputy 
register of the bankruptcy court, or a master 
in chancery. In Scotland and Ireland before 
a magistrate, and abroad before a magistrate, 
or before a British minister or consul. Be- 
sides the affidavit, the commissioners, &c. 
are empowered to require such further proof, 
and to examine such other persons in relation 
thereof as they shall think fit. 

Pro Rata. A term sometimes used by 
merchants for in proportion, as upon an ad- 
venture, each person will reap the profit or 
bear the loss, pro rata to his interest. 

Prorogation of Parliament. The 
cessation of the meeting of parliament for a 
lengthened period, or from one session to 
another, in the same way as an adjournment 
is from day to day or a limited period. Pro- 
rogation determines the session, but adjourn- 
ment does not. Prorogation immediately 
puts a final stop to all proceedings which are 
commenced ; thus a bill may have passed 
both houses, but if it have not received the 
royal assent at the time of prorogation it 
must be commenced afresh; whereas after an 
adjournment it is proceeded with at the stage 
where it had previously arrived at. An ad- 
journment may be ordered by the authority 
of the parliament itself, but a prorogation 
can be only ordered by the royal authoiity, 
either by the monarch in person, by the lord 
chancellor at the queen's command, or by 
proclamation. 

Protest. A solemn declaration of opinion , 
commonly against some act, particularly a 
formal and solemn declaration in writing of 
dissent from the proceedings of a legislative 
body, as a protest of the lords in parliament, 
or a like declaration of dissent by a minority 
of any body against the proceedings of the 
majority. In commerce, a formal declaration, 
made by a notary public, under hand and 
seal, at the request of the payee, or holder of 
a bill of exchange, for non-acceptance or non- 
payment of the same, protesting against the 



drawer and others concerned, for the amount, 
charges, damages and interest. This protest 
is written on a copy of the bill of exchange, 
and notice is given to the endorser of the 
same, by which he becomes liable to pay the 
amount of the bill, charges, &c. The name 
of protest is also given to a like declaration, 
against the drawer of a note of hand, for non- 
payment to a banking corporation, and of 
the master of a vessel against seizure. A 
protest is also an instrument drawn up in 
writing, and attested before a justice of the 
peace, or consul or vice consul in foreign 
parts, by the master of a merchant ship uid 
part of the ship's crew, after the expiration 
of a voyage, describing the severity of the 
voyage, whereby the ship has suffered or may 
suffer in her hull, masts, rigging and cargo. 
It is chiefly intended to show that such da- 
mages did not happen through any neglect 
or misconduct of the master or his officers. 

Protocol. The original or first copy of 
any treaty, dispatch or other public docu- 
ment, which has reference to a foreign nation. 

Protractor. A thin, brass, ivory or 
wooden instrument, for laying down and 
measuring angles on paper with accuracy 
and dispatch, and by which the use. of the 
line of chords is superseded. It is of various 
forms ; semicircular, rectangular and circular. 




Provision. To furnish a ship with pro- 
yisions. 

Proviso. A condition inserted in a deed, 
on which its validity depends, commencing 
usually with the words '* provided that,'' as 
also in acts of parliament. 

Prow. The beak or head of a vessel, 
particularly applicable to those sharp- pointed 
vessels which navigate the Mediterranean. 

Proxy. One person voting for another. 
In parliamentary law, every peer spiritual 
or temporal can constitute another lord of 
parliament, of the same order with himself, 
his proxy to vote for him in his absence. 
Proxies cannot be used when the house is in 
committee, nor can a proxy sign a protest. 
By an order 2 C. 2, no peer can hold more 
than two proxies. 

Prunes and Prunelloes. Plums in a 
dried state, of which large quantities are 
annually gathered in Provence, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Brignolles, whence 
their French name of Prunes de BrignolleSi 
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Tbe; art dried b; the heat of tbe rao. Tlu 
pniDcUaci are much larger, lighter In color, 
■nd finer in flaTot tban the ordiotr; pranea. 
Theee latter came cbieftr from Tovn. The 
qnantitj aimiuIlT imported it Terf nr' 
Ott plDD crop being at all timet tbtj m.... 
tain, and prune* bdng an article rather of 
InxuTf than ueoeadt;. The dntj b upon 
pninei 7#. the cwt; npou pmnaUoa £1. 
Tbae latter mottlj come in email Haej 
boiea, the fijnuer in baga and boiea. Of 
pnmee 825 tool wen Imported in 1840 ; of 
pranelloca and other kinda of French plume 
E,G8G c«t. 

PatiBBiA, lleimalleetof tbegraatpDwen 
of Enrope, yet one vbich haa conaiderablt 
inflnence orer the other etatea. The popnla. 
tion ii abODt 13,000,000, Hie commerce ii 
Tarioni, yet woold be much greater if t^oie 
eonntriee which now form Pmiiia formed 
part of one great state. The Pmarian terri- 
tory extend* 522 miles along the ahoret of 
the Baltic, and hai seier&l porta and birbonn. 
lU inland trade ie extenelTe, and mnch pro- 
moted bj the Oder, Viatula and nimieroue 
other riiere which belong to or flow throngb 
Pmiiia, and by the rich kndt which lie along 
their binki. The minersl treaioret of the 
eoanti7, which are conriderBble, with the 
exception of the predoni metala, are much 
wrought. Amber is found slmoat BiclnsiTely 
on the Pmuian ahores. Agricollnre ia car- 
ried on to a high degree of perfection, as are 
also vsriooa mannfectares of domeatic nse, 
particularly those of linen, thread, gloiea, 
hardware, iron and ateel, paCtema and dyed 
wools for needleworli, (>ee Btrlia.) Pruaiia 
has the fins ports of Konigsbnrg, Dantzic, 
Memel, ta., yet no naiy, except that of a 
commercial character. The following ahow 
the Pruaeian royal atandard on the right 
bond, and the Pmaaiui merchant flag on the 
left. The signal for a pilot is a white with 
a black border. 




PuDDKHiHS. The defeoding any part of 
a ship by faatening rope upon or aroond it. 
Thus the puddening of a boat's Btem is a 
quantity of rope yam pointed, and placed 
Armly on the stem of the boat aa a lund ^ 
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fender. Poddening the ring of as anchor. 
il the act of well parcelling it with tarred 
caaTki, and then warping it roond ; whidi ia 
done thui ; a number of lengths are cut, each 
three timea the circumference of the ring ; 
they are lud on the ring and stopped by a 
temporaryaeixing, aashownat A, fig.I; they 
are laid 1^ hand as far as B, when a torn or 
two of rattling stuff ia tidien round, and the 
heaTer B being put.throogh it, it is hovewdl 
ronnd, which atretches all Uie tome of the 
pudding or wreath, maldog them Le tangfat 
and eren ; a staling ia then clapped on within 
the hesTer and snaked, and the heaver is then 
taken of. Tbe parts ore then laid and hoired 
in the aome manner to C, fig. 2, wher« ano' 
ther seixing is pat on, aftetwarde to D and B 
in the same manner. Anally, the ends (rf the 
puddening are opened out and well tarred ; 
the whole then appears aa in fig. 3, the 
temporary aeiiing having been takm off. 




A puddening is also made for the masts 
and yards to preient the latter fi-om falling, 
■bould the ropes which ordinarily support 
tbem be shot away in action, llteae pud- 
denings are large conical masse* of rope ttBt- 
ened about l£e mainmaat and foremaat, 
directly between tbe truaaes, 

FunniNO Stoni. A collection of rounded 
pebbles cemented together by a petrified kind 
ufclay. Whenpoliahcd, pnddingatoneisnsed 
for a Toriety of purposes, particularly tat 
broaches, the tops of anuff baiea, Sic. 

PoiaNB JunoK. Tbe jndges and barons 
of the king's bench, common pleas and ex- 
chequer, with the exception of the chief 
juatices and chief baron, are ao called. 

Poll. In seamanship, to row with the oara, 

pall away, pull the starboard oar, &c. 

PULLICATES. Checked cotton handker- 
chiefs of Tariona colors. 

PuLava. A apiritnona liqaor drank by 
the Meiicana, and made by them from the 
' nerican aloe. — See Agate. 

POLSB. Plants which bear poda, and whidi 

e cnltiTBted for the sake of their poda or 
aeeda, a* peaa, beam, tee. 

Pdhicb Stohi, a volcanic ejection or 
formatioa, which is hard, rongh, porona, and 
the best trf it capable of awimming on water. 
It is imparted from Sicily, and ia used by 
oar artisans u a polishing a * 
material. 
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Pdup. An initnuuBnt for railing witer, 
of which then nt serer*! on boud ■ ihip, 
uid which are called hj diScrrat nunra, not 
menlj bom their different caoitruction, bat 
*]io on RccoQDt of the different pnrpoaea fbr 
which each ii required. 

PaHCHioH. A liquid measure of capacitf, 
eqaal in general to 84 gallooa, but Taijing 
ilightlj with differeat liquori. The largest 
liMd Guic in which mm ia imported is called 
a ram puncheon, whaterer maf be iti liie. 

Punt. Aaortof flat.bottomBd boat, whoie 
llooi reieiqblea the platform of a SoaCiag 
■tage. It ii uied bj naval artificen in canlk. 
ing, paiotiag, or otherwise repairing tbeiidea 
of a ship. Smalt puati are alio Died in ihal- 
bv riTera and lake* foc the porpoia of fishing 
and shooting. 
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Poapt* or Cassioe. A compound of the 
oijdci of tin and gold, used as aparplecolor 
for porcelain painting, and alao for staining 
gtasi. 

PuBsi. In Turkey and Feraia, t lom of 
mooer equal to ^120 English ; so called 
becanse the treasura in the seraglio is kept 
in leathern purses of thii amount, 

Fdbbeb. An officer in the British nary, 
whose dntjr it chiefly is to keep the accounts 
of the ship to which he belongi. He alio 
acta as purrejor. 

PuTCHOCE. Hie root oF a plant indigenous 
to Sinde, which when pounded and bomt 
emits a grateful odour and diSnsive smok^ 
hence used by the Chioese as incense. It il 
sent in large qnantitiei from India to China. 

Prrrr. When tin ia melted in an open 
leuel, its surface soon becomes covered with 
a grey powder, which is an oiyde of the 
metal. If the heat be cootinoed, the color 
of the powder gradually ebanget, and at last 
becomes yellow. In this state it is known 
by the name of putty, and employed in 
polishing glass and other bard substance*. 
Putty ia also a kind of paste compounded 
of whiting and linseed oil, worked together 
to the consistence of a thick dough. 

Pix, TaiAL OF THB. — See Anaj/. 



A letter which In the En- 
glish and most other Ea. 
f ropean hmgnsgea is always 
I, foUowed by U. In com- 
i mercial abbreviations, Q ia 
f put for Queen or Question. 
1 Qr. for Quarter, whether 
" weight or measure. On. 
fbr Qoartem. Qrs. for Qnadrantes or Far- 

QuADitANT. In geometry, the fourth part 
of a drele, made by two radii and an arc of 
60°. Quadrant ia also a nsme common to 
sereral mathematical inatmments, used for 
measuring altitude* and angnlsi dutsncea, 





which sre commonly distingidahed from each 
other by the names of their authors, or the 
purposes they are intended to answer. The 
principle upon which the construction and 
use of this instrument depends mny be illos- 
trated by the annexed figure. 

A B C is a quadrant, or quarter of a circle 
of brasa, wood or other materisl, having the 
arc A B divided into degrees and minutes 
from A to B. On one side B C are two fixed 
sights D E, and at C is fixed a plumb line. 
The above quadrant would be eitremely 
' iperfect in prsctice ; numberless improve- 

ents have therefore been suggested, but the 
quadrant of Hsdley ia so superior to all 

Ibera, that it Is now univertslly employed 

I taking celestial altitodes. It is thus figured 

id described : — 

The instrmnent consists of an octant, or 
the eighth part of a circle ABC. An index 
D. The speculum E. Two horiiontal glsssei 
P G. Two screens K, and two sight vanes 
H and I. The octant coosista of two radii 
AB, AC; strengthened by the braces LM, 
and the arc B C, which mongh containing 
only 45° is neverdieleas divided into ninety 
primary divisions. The mdei D is a flat 
bar, moTeabla about the centre of the in- 
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■Imairot. and tb*t part of it whicli ilidcs 
OTCr tbe tcalg i* paiforeted, aud coaUim a 
Teroiar for regiiteriag minalc diTuiooi. The 
nya from the object, whoie alljtade u n- 
qaircd, ant receiTcd on ths ipecolam at the 
top E, from thence reflected on one oF the 
ushti F or I, which are two amall pieces of 
lookiDg glaii placed on the limbt. The 
•creen* K are of colored glau, to temper 
the too great light of the wd or moon when 
then- altitude ii tiJien ; a red gU« being lued 
for the ton, and a green one for tbe 




Qdakantini, is a period of time b which 
all ohipB going to or coming from foreign 
atationi, where there ia a poisibility of the 
pllgae or other mortal infectiona diseaie 
bannghten eommuniuted tounjof the crew, 
or the Tirns imbibed b; the merchandize on 
board. Quarantine is long or Bhort according 
to circamiUncea, a* the natare of the bill of 
health, the general atate of the crew during 
their to; age, Stc. 

QiTABBY. Apit or bole from which marble, 
alate or other gtone, is dag. 

Quart. A fonrth part of a gallon. 

QaABTm. That part of a alup's aide 
which liei near the item, or which is com- 
prehended between the aiftmoat cads of the 
maiU'CbaiDS and tbe aides of the stEm, where 
it ia tenniaatad b; the qoarter pieces ; or the 
quarter of a ship ia generally conaldered to 
be sU that part aft, from tbe middle of the 
main channel; thua on the quarter, implies 
anj point of the compass between tbe keel 
wid beam, when an obserrer looks from tbe 
centre of tbe ahip towards the atern. Quarter 
also implies mercj or forbearance, as tbey 
cave and receired no quarter. Qnirtera are 
besidea the sitoations in which the crew are 
placed in the time of action, as " heat to 
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qaarteia," "all band* to qnarters," &.c. 
QnarCar it the fourth part of an; thing, 
among weights ia more usnallj indicative of 
28 lb*, or the quirter of a cwt, A qnarler 
among measares is used for com, aud con- 
talus or is equal to 8 bushels, or quarter of a 
ton in weight. A quarter of a peck or of a 
pint is ntaall; called a quartern. The quarter 
of a gallon a quart. The lunar month ia alan 
ditisable into qnarters ; thus from new moon 

'" aeien dajra afterwards is her Grst qnar- 

Jience to full moon her second quarter, 

tbe third aeek of her age ia the third quarter, 
and Rnallf the phases are renewed at the 
terminatioo of another week or the fourth 
:er, when new moon t^aia occurs. A 
short space more than a week constitutiDg 
each quarter ; tbe lunar month being 33 days, 
12 bra., 44' 3". Tbe four quarters of the 
year aie called the Lady-day or spring qaar- 
fmm March 2&th to June 24tb. Tbe 

dsummer or summer quarter frota June 
24tb to Sept. 29Ch. The Micbaelmaa or 
autumn quarter from Sept. 29 th to Dec. 23th ; 
and tbe Christmas or winter quarter the rest 
of the year up to March 25lb. 

Qdabter or A Point. In naiigatiou, is 
tbe fonrth part of the distance between any 
' to points of the compass, and ia 2° 48' ib. 

QuAKTERA. A Spanish eom measure, 
[nal to about a fourth of an English quarter. 

QiTAKTEB Bill. A list containing the dif- 
— rent Btationa to which the officers and crew 
are quartered in time of action , and the names 
of the persona appointed to those stations. 

Quarter Cloths. Long cloths extended 
on the outside and around the quarter of a 
ship to keep out the spray of tbe sea. IHiey 
are used principally in amall Tcssela. 

QoARTKR DscK.— See Dtei. 

QuABTKB. Gallebt. A Bmall baloony On 
the quarter of ■ ahip, generally commnnl- 
eating by doora wiih tiiat on tbe stem. 

QcABTSB GuHNBR. An Bssistant to the 
gunner in a ship of war. 

QtTABTEB Master. Petty officers ap- 
pointed by the captain of a ahip to nsaist, 
and at tbe same time to OTerlook tbe men in 
their duties of stowage, time-keeping, the 
dehfery of proTisions, &c. 

QuABTEH Men. These are on ahore what 
quarter- masters are at aea. Their daty it 
to superintend the gangs of caulkers, ship- 
wrights, Ice. in the dock-yards. 

Quarter Nkttino, A network around 
the quarter of a ahip. In men of war these 
are alwaya doable, and aupported by stanndi- 
ions, iSic. Some of the seamen's hammocks 
are placed between these in time of action, 
to ward off the shot of amall arms. 

Quarter Rails. Rails which eitead 
from the top of the stem to the gangway to 
serve as a fence to the quarter-deck, to pre- 
vent the men from falling overboard. 
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QdAaTEKiHO, nid of a ihip when lailiDg 
K Urge, tfaat it when ahe neitbEr gqet urou 
the wind, dot before the wind, bat diracUj 
between both. 

Qdabtekh. The foarth put of a peek 

QuABTCB TACKLm. A itroiif ticVle ue 
whea a boat or oUier heaTj body ii to b 
drawn op or let down orer Uie quarter of 

QuAkTCB Wind. A wind which blows 
OTer the quarter. Thii ii by leamen cond- 
dered the beU of aU for filling the xuli. 

QnABTMB. A Qerman wiae meaiora, 
nther leu than an Eogliih qnart. 

QuABTtUiO. A Spaniih liquid meunre, 
7S7 quartilloi being equal to 100 gilloni 
EofcIiBh. 

QuABTO. A Poitii|:ueu corn meamre ; 
(qui to nearly half a peck Eogliih. Quaria 
St alio that particular kind of book in which 
etch aheet of paper is twice doubled, making 
four leaTea or eight pages. 

Qdabhia. The wood of an American tree, 
the decoction of which is most intensely bitter. 
It has a pUce in the materia mediea u a 
tonic medicine, and is eaid to be used 1^ the 
brewers instead of hops. 

QoAT. A place to land goods upon. 

QcKBBC. The capital of Lower Canada, 
on H promontory on the N.W. side of the 
river St. Lawrence, ISO miles below Mon- 
treal, and neatly 350 miles from the aes. It 
is divided into two parts, called Upper and 
Lower Qacbec, and i* better fortified than any 
other town in America. The upper town ii 
the seat of gorernment and the residence of 
the military. Thebaainorhorbonrof Quebec 
ii very beantifiil, safe and apacious. Itissuffi- 
tdentto containlODsailof tbeline. Thedepth 
of water is 28 fathoms ; the firing tides rise 
23 or 24 feet, and the nasp tides 17 or 18. 
The river St. Lawrence is 12 miles wide aboie 
the city, but is here contracted to 1 mile. 
The exports consist principally of timber, 
grain. Soar, fiirs, and pot and pearlashes. 
The trade is very eitensiTe, and it principally 
confined to British veuels. Frenidi and En- 
glish numies, weighli, &c. are both common. 




and the one or the other ii used according to 
the nature of the trade, whether with English, 
French or other merchants. 

Quikk'b Metal. A white alloy, raem- 
bling pewter, used for tea spooni and other 
similar articles. Its compoutian is 9 parts 
tin, 1 bismuth, 1 sntimoDy and 1 lead. 

Qukbn'h Wabb. a particular kind of 

QuBBCiTBON. A dye drug, being the bark 
of a speciei of oak, called Qiwreui ni^sr. It 
yields its color, which is yellow, by infnuon 
in water, and by the addition of the common 
mordants it yields a permanent dye. 

" Stonkb. Thenamegiyenbysome 



a grind. 
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Quicksand. A looae sand in which any 
heavy body sink* down by its own weight. 

Qdickwobk. In ship -building, that part 
of a ship's sides both within and without 
board, which is above the channel wales and 
decks. It is sometimea performed with deal, 
which does not require the working which 
oak does, hence called quick.work. 
QuiCKsiLTiR.— See Mercury. 
Qdillb. — See Pent. 

QcrLTiNO. Hie operation of wearing a 
sort of coating formed of the strands of rope, 
about the ontdde of any vessel, to contain 
water, &c., as a jar or bottie. The term is 
also applied to the coating woTe on those yes- 
sels. Quillmff, is also a method of stitching 
pieces of stuffs together with some snfl sub- 
stance between, used at Grit as coverlids. 
All thick and soft warm wrappers for similar 
uses are called quilts. 

QniKiAL. A weight of various and un. 
certMn quantity, used in numerons kingdoms, 
and generally considered as equal to aboBt 
100 lbs. 

QtTiBB. A quantity of paper containing 
twenty-four sheets, or of some paper, by the 
agcB of trade, three or four sheets leas. 
QuiT-BBHT. In law, a small rent thst is 
. yable by the tenants of most manors, 
whereby the tenant goes quit and free from 
all other services. 

Qdittance obAcuoittanob, Discharge 
)m an obligation. 

Quoins. Wedgea of wood employed on 

lard ship to block or separate the casks of 

ne, oil, spirits, &i:. from each other, that 

eir bulges may not be chafed so as to occa- 

m a leak by the agitation of the sea. Also 

nilar quoins are used to place under the 

oreech of a gun that is mounted on the bed 

of its carriage, in order to elevate or depress 

it at pleasure, or point it mora truly to the 

object to be fired at. 
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R'I'his lelttr in public do- 
cumfnta ii indic«ii<e p«r- 
liculirl; of Rex, King, or 
f Itegina, Qneen ; also of 
W royai.uR.N.RortlNaTy. 
•^- R.E. Rofil Engineer!, Bie. 
In commercUl •ffairi, R ii 
■•^^ put for rare, rood, tnd ro^. 

dollar. On ancient coini, See. for Ra, 
RoinniDB, Romi, &c. 

Raci. a name i^Tcn to a ttrong rippIiDg 
tide or carrent, at Portland nee. 

Race. A contraction for irrack. Toract 
wine ia to draw it off' from ons Tcaael into 
another, fo u to lepante it from the dregi. 

Raft. A lort of float, fanned b; a body 
of planki or pieces of timber (aitened together 
■idebTiide,ioaa to beconrejed downriTsn, 
Bcroia harbonra, &c.> more eommodionalj 
than if they were separated ; alio naed occa- 
aionally aa a substitute for a boat, for example 
ai a nieaai of aapport in ca*e of shipwreck, 
or for fishing, lee. The following is a rail of 
tha latter description oaed b; the Chiaeie : — 




Ragb. (£«mpn Dd. CAj^ea, Drillei Fr. 
Lwnpm Ger. Stratti Ital. Farrtgot Por. 

TV^oiSp.) Tattered fragmenta of TCgetable 
cloths, u«d in Tariona arts, particularly that 
of paper making. Wo import yearly the last 
quantiCy of 10,000 tons of these materials 
from diSereat parti of the contiaent, parti- 
cularly Geimaay and Italy. 'Hiey are con- 
tained in bags of about i cwt. each, and are 
marked according to their kindi widi Tarfont 
Ictten. Bags are prohibited to be eiported 
from Francs, Holland, Belgium, Spun and 
Portugal, and even in the markets which still 
remain open we have atrong riiala in the 
Americans. 

RAiaiNa. {RaitiatVt. AoritmGer. Vvi 
patti Ital. Fanae Por. brum Rots. Paiae 
Spa.) The dried grapes lo well known as 
raisins are imported from the Lerant, Turkey 
and Spain, and are distingnisbed by the placet 
wbence produced, aa irell ashy the variety ol 
grape and mode of preparation ; thus they 
■re called Valeutiaa, Malagas, Mnacadala, 
blooms, sultanas, raisins of the sun. Sec. 
These latter are dried by the beat of the sun 
onlji UiecommoD kinds are dried by artificial 



from wood ashei, made bybuminf the leavea 
and tendrils of the rine. They are imported 
in boxes, dmmt or casks. Theaa vary ex- 
tremely in quantity. Hie duty ia ISi. the 
ewt., and the quantity consumed yearly in 
England ia about 200,000 cwt. 

Raeb. a term applied to the roasts of a 
ship when they are out of a perpendicular 
portion ; as, that ship's maimnaat rakci aft. 

StitKO Pina, i* cannonading a ahip on 
the Btam or head, to that the baUa range the 
whole length of the decks, which ia one of 
the moat dangerona iniadenta that can occur 
in a naval action. Tbia ia frequently called 
raUng fore and aft. 

RAuaaATB. A fashionable watering place 
In the lale of Thanet, 5 mile* from Malf^lei 
and 72 ettt of London. It has an eicallent 
artificial harbonr, formed by immense piers, 
extending 800 feet into the sea, wherein moc« 
than 300 tail of veasels hare been sheltered 
at once. The erection of the harbDor tended 
much to increase the commerce of this port, 
bnt the trade in timber from the Baltic, 
formerly carried on here, hat been disoon- 
tinned. The coattiDg trade ia oonndciable, 
much coal being imported, and off the coaat 
the fishery is eitensiTely prosecnted by large 
vessels from the western porta, and by some 
small craft belonging to Ramtgate. There 
are two yards for ship .building, and a depSt 
for naval stores. A great quantity of poultry, 
fraits, egga and vegetablea koia France an 
brought into the port. 




Bama. In mpe n 
imply 20conUof twine wound on a reel, and 
every cord to parted by a knot aa to be eanly 

separated. 

Rakdou Shot. In gunnery, it & shot 
made when the mnzile of the gna ia aboie 
the point blank range. The utmoet random 
of any piece is about twelve timea as br aa 
the ballet wiU go point blank. The bullet 
will go firtheat when the piece ia elevated 
about 15° above the level range. 
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Ranoi. In gannery, the path of a bullet 
or cannon ball from the mouth of the gun 
to the place it strikes against. 
Rank. — See Precedency. 
Ratapia. a fine spirituous liquor, pre- 
pared from kernels, &c. of several kinds of 
fruit, particularly cherries and apricots, with 
an addition of spice and brandy. It is a 
favorite French liqueur. 

Ratb of Sailing. The speed with which 
a ship progresses through the water, or the 
distance she has run during a certain period 
of time. This is ascertained at sea by means 
of the log line and half minute glass. 

Ratipication. The solemn act by which 
« competent authority gtTes ralidity to an 
instrument, agreement, &c. The term is 
ordinarily used in international law, for the 
sanction given by governments to treaties 
contracted by their representatives. 

Rating op Shipping. This is understood 
in a different sense in the royal navy and the 
mercantile. The rating of ships of war is 
accordant to their size, force, burden, &c. 
The British navy is distributed into six rates, 
exclusive of the inferior Tcssels that usually 
attend on naval armaments, as sloops of war, 
gun vessels, bomb ketches, steamers, fire- 
ships, cutters or schooners. First-rate ships 
carry 100 guns and upwards; second-rate have 
three decks and less than 100 guns ; third- 
rate have two decks and a poop, and from 74 
to 64 guns ; fourth-rate have two decks and 
a poop, and carry 50 guns. AU vessels of 
war under the fourth-rate are usually deno- 
minated frigates ; they are divided into five 
and six-rate, the former carry from 33 to 44 
guns upon one deck, and the latter from 20 
to 28 inclusive. A rating which has been 
recently adopted is made according to the 
number of men necessary to each Tcssel in 
time of war ; thus: — ^first-rate ships include 
all three-deckers ; second-rate, two deckers, 
with 800 men or upwards ; third-rate, ships 
having from 600 to 800 men ; fourth, ships 
having from 400 to 600 men ; fifth, ships 
having from 250 to 400 men ; sixth, ships 
having under 250 men. In the mercantile 
navy, ships are registered not as to their size 
but as to their quality, and they are called 
first, second and third class vessels, &c., 
according to the qualifications registered at 
Lloyd's. First class Tessels, called A, com- 
prise all those which have not passed a certain 
age, provided they are kept in a state of 
complete repair and efficiency. If at the 
termination of that period, and which varies 
from four to twelve years, according to its 
original construction and material, the ship 
should upon a rigid survey be found perfectly 
sound and efficient, she may be continued 
on the first class list for such a period as the 
committee may think fit, not exceeding one- 
third the years originally granted. Ships also 



restored by extensive repairs to their original 
soundness may be continued in this dass 
under certain regulations, the only object of 
which is to set aside a superior class of vessels 
capable of carrying every description of cargo 
in every sea, and to any distance. The above 
are of the first description of first-class 
vessels; but there are others of a second de- 
scription, which are marked JS, or the more 
superior of them *M ; these have past the 
period for which they were registered for A, 
and which, although still good for dry goods 
and particular kinds of cargo, yet have not 
been repaired sufficiently to be continued as 
of the first description. Second-class ships, 
and which are designated by the letter E, are 
such as are found upon survey not to be too 
leaky to carry dry goods, but which are fit 
for such cargoes as are not injured by water ; 
they must sJso be sufficiently sea-worthy to 
undertake yoyages to all parts of the world, 
but if only adapted to make short voyages 
not out of Europe, they form a third class, 
distinguished by the letter I. These ships 
are subject to occasional inspection, and may 
be continued in the second class as long as 
their state allows. Steam ships require to be 
surveyed twice a year, and a title given ac- 
cordingly ; the figures 1 and 2 so often an- 
nexed to the letters indicating the class of 
merchant vessels have reference to the com- 
pleteness and quality of the stores ; thus A 
1 , denotes a first class vessel, properly fur- 
nished with every thing necessary. 1 2, 
would in the same manner denote a worn-out 
vessel, with stores deficient in quantity or 
quality or both. If there be a number before 
the class letter it indicates the age of the 
vessel, as 7 A 1, indicates a vessel seven 
years old, of best quality of ship and stores. 

Ratio. A proportion; as for example 
the ratio of profits to capital is 2 per cent. 

Ration. A portion of ammunition, bread, 
drink and forage, given out to each soldier 
daily. Officers have according to their rank 
so many rations ; that is, so many times the 
allowance allotted to the private. 

Ratlines or Ratlings. Small lines 
which traverse the shrouds of a ship hori- 
zontally, at regular distances from the deck 
upwards, forming a series of steps or ladders, 
whereby to climb up and down the masts. 

Rattan or Rotang. — See Cane. 

Razbb, a ship of war cut down to & 
smaller size. 

Rbal. a Spanish money, equal to 2^(f., 
also a money of accounts 4 j|i^. 

Rbam. a quantity of paper, generally 
consisting of twenty quires, ot twenty-four 
sheets each, but what is called a printer's 
perfect ream contains twenty-one and a half 
quires or 5 16 sheets. The reason this particular 
quantity was fixed upon for printers is, be- 
cause they are accustomed to execute orders 

40jt;jt; 
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for a certain nmnber of hundreds of coplei 
of a work, toeh as 250, 500, 750, 1000, 
&c., and the number of sheets in a common 
ream 480, is to them therefore an irregular 
qnantitj. 

Rbbatb. — See DUemmi. 

RacaiPT. An acquittance or discharge in 
writing, for a certain sum of money or other 
thhig specified upon the ISuseof the docoment. 
The person receiving the money most giye 
the leceipt and pay the stamp. Receipts, 
vnless duty stamped, cannot be received in 
evidence, and any person giving a receipt not 
dnty stamped, forfeits jf 10 if he has received 
under jf 100, or jf 20 if jf 100 or above. Any 
person wilfully stating a false sum in a receipt, 
dividing the sum into smaller portions, or 
otherwise evading the proper stamp, forfeits 
£bO, A receiver refusing to give a proper 
stamped recdpt is liable by 43 Geo. Ill, 
c 126, § 5, to a penalty of £lO. A receipt 
is avsilable if on a stamp greater in amount 
than necessary. • Every writing or memoran- 
dum whatever, given as an acknowledgement 
of payment of any part of any debt, claim, 
account, &c., whether filled up by the names 
of the parties or not, is liable to a stamp. An 
acknowledgment of having received the ac- 
ceptance of a bill of exchange in pajrment 
requires a receipt stamp. The form of an 
ordinary receipt is as follows : — It ought by 
rights to contain the names of the payer, the 
sum in full, and in figures, consideration, and 
name of the receiver. 

Beeewed January' 1 1644 of Mr Thompton 
the Mum qf ten poundt fifteen ihillings and iix- 
pence for, goods as per account delivered. 

£10 15. 6, O. Wilson. 

If it is given for rent or taxes, it should 
contidn the locality and nature of the pre- 
mises, and the time when due, thus : — 

Beeeived January 1 1844 o/ Mr T HiU 
of IS High Street Poplar the sum qf tu>enty 
pounds being the amount qf rent due upon his 
dweUing-house situated as ctforesaid to Christmas 
last, 
£20. Jl. Todd. 

Receipt stamps are subject to the following 
duty : — 

*. d. 

ir £5 and under £10 8 

10 » 20 6 

20 » 50 1 

50 ** 100 1 6 

100 » 200 2 6 

200 • 300 4 

800 * 500 5 

1500 » 000 7 « 

1000 and upwards 10 

For any sum expressed "in full of 

all demands'* 10 



Rbcbanob. Among seamen, is a name 
sometimes applied to those masts, sails, cord- 
age, &c., as are kept in store to replace those 
that may be lost, worn out, &c. 

Rbokonino. In navigation, the estimated 
place of a ship, calculated from the rate as 
determined from the log, and the course as 
determined firom the compass, the place from 
which the vessel started being known. Dead 
reekoning, is that reckoning in which due 
allowance is made for drift, currenta, &c. 

Rbcoonizancb. In law, is an obligation 
which a man enters into bdfore some court 
of record, or magistrate duly authorized, 
with particular conditions ; as to appear at 
the assizes or quarter sessions, to keep the 
peace, &c. 

Recoil ob Rbbouno. The starting back- 
wards of a fire-arm after explosion. 

Rbcorseb. The chief judicial officer of 
a borough or city, exercising within it in 
criminal matters the jurisdiction of a court 
of record, whence his title. 

Rectifibb. a person who purifies and 
makes up into gin, cordials, and other saleable 
articles the crude spirit made by the distiller* 
His art is a continuation of that of the dis- 
tiller, with the additional processes of flavor- 
ing, sweetening, and fining the spirit he 
purifies, and thus rendering the whole pure 
and palatable. The business of rectifier is 
under the surveillance of the excise. The 
annual licence is ;^10. Every rectifier must 
make entry of his premises and utensils, 
which are open to the inspection of the 
officers, and no person is deemed a rectifier, 
unless he has a still of at least 120 gallons 
contents, exclusive of the head. The business 
of a rectifier cannot be carried on within a 
quarter of a mile of a distillery, nor upon 
the same premises, nor communicating with 
those of a brewer, sweets, vinegar, cider or 
perry maker, or sugar refiner, or dealer in 
or retailer of spirits. A rectifier is not to 
have on his premises any wash, or other fer- 
mented liquor, capable of being made into 
spirits, and not to use any still on a Sunday. 
He is required to have proper fastenings to 
his stills, and the necessary means for ena- 
bling the officer to take samples. A rectifier 
must charge his still to no less than -|^ of its 
contents, including the head, and work off the 
same within sixteen hours, giving twelve 
hours' notice to the officer, who is to attend 
and lock down the still. On receiving spirits 
into stock, notice is to be given, and the 
permit delivered to the officer, and bulk is 
not to be broken till the officer has taken 
account thereof, or within two hours after 
giving such notice. Rectifiers are not to 
send out any spirits without a permit, nor less 
than two gidlons at a time ; nor except foreign 
spirits and spirits of wine at a greater strength 
than 1 7 per cent, over-proof. Upon casks of 
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sweetened spirits the rectifier it required to 
mark the true quantity and strength ; and if 
on balancing the stock account, any undue 
increase appears, it is forfeited, and a penalty 
is incurred ; and if a decrease beyond the 
quantities sent out by permit, and exceeding 
5 per cent., a penalty is also incurred, which 
howerer in practice is not sued for, unless 
SBch decrease shall be greater than four gal- 
lons in any one kind of spirits over the quan- 
tity permitted since the stock was last taken. 
The stock of a rectifier is to be taken account 
of, at least, once in forty-two days. (Bate^ 
man*9 Excise Lawt), — See Spirit , Distiller, 
4-c. 

Rbddlb. a soft red ochre. 

RsD Lbad. An orange powder, formed by 
uniting metallic lead to a certain portion of 
oxygen. — See Minium, 

Red Ochrb. — See Ochre. 

Rbb or Rbbs. a small Portuguese money 
of account, being the thousandth part of a 
milrea. 

Rbbf. a certain portion of a sail compre- 
hended between the top or bottom, and a row 
of eyelet holes, generally parellel thereto. 
The intention of the reef is to reduce the 
surface of a sail in proportion to the increase 
of the wind ; for which reason there are 
several reefis parallel to each other in the 
superior sails ; thus the topsails of ships are 
generally furnished with three reefs and 
sometimes four, and there are always three 
or four reefs parallel to the foot or bottom 
of those mainsails and foresails which are 
extended by a boom. A reef is also a chain 
of rocks lying near the surface of the water. 
Reefing is the operation of reducing a sail by 
taking in one or more of the reefs. 

Rbbying. In sea language, the putting a 
rope through a block. Hence to pull a rope 
out of a block is called unreeving. 

Rbfbrbb. One to whom any thing is 
referred. 

Regatta. A boat race in which only one 
or two boatmen should be in each boat, 
otherwise it is more properly called a rowing 
match ; the terms are however indifferently 
applied. 

Regius Professors. Those professors 
of an university who receive their appoint- 
ments direct from the crown, or who fill 
those professorships first instituted by regal 
gift. At Oxford and Cambridge these are 
divinity, Hebrew, Greek, law and physic. 

Reoratino. Buying and selling again 
commodities in the same market. 

Rboulus. a metal in its solid metallic 
state, as opposed to an oxyde, salt or ore of 
that metal. 

Rb-bxchanoe. The cost of a new bill of 
exchange when a bill has been protested, or 
when a bill is to be renewed, whether pro- 
ested or not. 



Reigning Winds. Those winds which 
prevail on any particular coast or region. 

Re-insurancb. In commerce, a contract 
by which the first insurer relieves himself 
from the risks he has •undertaken, and de* 
volves them upon the underwriters, called 
re-tnsurers. 

Relieving Tackles. Temporary tackles 
attached to the end of the tiller in bad 
weather to assist the helmsman, and in case 
of accident happening to the tiller ropes. 
They are also strong tackles to the wharfs from 
which the ship is hove down, passed under 
her bottom, and attached to her opposite 
side, to assist in righting her afterwards, 
as well as to prevent her from oversetting 
entirely. 

Remainder. The difference of two quan- 
tities left after the less is subtracted from the 
greater. A remainder, in law, is a future estate 
in lands, tenements, &c., limited to arise 
after the determination of another estate, as 
if land be granted to A for twenty years, and 
afterwards to B and his heirs for ever, B has 
a remainder in fee. 

Remittance. The sending of money from 
one distant place to another to liquidate any 
outstanding demand, or meet any forth- 
coming one. 

Renewal of a Bill, is the cancelling a 
bill of exchange or promissory note due, and 
accepting another at a given date in lieu 
thereof. 

Rente. An annuity in the French funds is 
so called ; an annuitant being styled Rentier, 

Replevin. In law, a remedy granted on 
a distress, by which the first possessor has 
his goods restored, upon giving security to 
the sheriff that he will bring his action against 
the party distraining, and return the goods, 
if the taking of them shall be lawful. In a 
replevin, the person distrained becomes the 
plaintiff, and the person distraining is called 
defendant or avowant, and his justification 
an avowery. 

Report. In commercial navigation, a 
paper delivered by the masters of all ships 
arriving from parts beyond seas to the cus* 
tom-house, and attested upon oath, contain- 
ing an account of the cargo on board, &c. 

Reprisals, Letters of. In national 
law, the capture of property belonging to the 
subjects of a foreign power in satisfaction of 
losses sustained by a citizen of the capturing 
state. — See Letters qf Marque, 

Request Notes, are certain written notes 
or requests from persons amenable to the 
excise laws, to obtain a permit for removing 
any exdseable articles from one place to 
another. 

RsauESTS, Court of. An ancient court 
of equity, inferior to the Court of Chancery, 
of which the lord privy seal was the chief 
judge. This court is now abolished. What 
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are commoiily called oottrta of requeiti in 
London are oovrta for the recovery of small 
debts, with jorisdietion in cases of debt or 
damage under 40«. in amount, and extended 
by Geo. HI, to under £b. There are now 
numerous courts of this description. 

Risiuvi. Any thing kept back to meet 
current contingences. Thus the reserve of 
an army is not engaged till circumstances 
require it to reinforce parts of the field already 
engaged and oppressed ; so a reserve of money 
b to carry a business forwards. In both cases 
reserve implying a fund for temporary but 
important purposes. 

Rbsiduart Lbgatbb is he who after the 
particular bequests of the testator have been 
discharged becomes entitled to the remaining 
property. 

RnsiN. A vegetable substance which ex- 
udes from many trees, either from natural 
fissures or artificial wounds. Common resin 
or rosin is obtained by distilling the half 
liquid matter «rhich exudes from various 
species of the pine fomily ; oil of turpentine 
passes over, and resin remains behind. The 
resins are insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol, inodorous, though they sometimes 
derive odour from an essential oil mixed with 
them. 

Rbspondbntia Bonds. When money is 
lent upon the goods, and merchandise laden 
on a ship, which from their nature must be 
sold or exchanged in the course of the voyage, 
then the borrower only is personally bound 
to answer the contract, who, therefore in this 
case, is said to take up money at respondentia. 
In this consists the difference between bot- 
tomry and respondentia ; that' the latter is a 
loan upon the goods, the former upon the 
ship and tackle. In the latter case for the most 
part recourse must be had to the borrower 
only ; in the former the ship and tackle are 
liable, as well as the person of the borrower. 

Rbtail. The selting of commodities in 
small parcels. 

Rbtuun of Prbm luiff. In marine insur- 
ance, if a person insure a cargo, &c., the 
value of which is uncertaio, and it should 
afterwards be found that he has over insured, 
the insurers shall return the overplus pre- 
mium. The parties frequently insert clauses, 
stating that upon the happening of a certain 
event, the premium shall be returned ; these 
clauses are binding. If goods are insured to 
come in certain ships, and they do not come, 
the premium is restored. If the ship arrive 
before the policy is made, and the under- 
writer is aware of the arrival, but the insurer 
is not, or if the ship or property insured was 
never brought within the terms of the con- 
tract, so that the insurer has never run any 
risk, in either case the premium is returnable ; 
but if the risk has once commenced, there 
shall be no return of premium afterwards ; 



and where a vessel is insured for a certain 
length of time, and from some cause or other 
she is not employed, the underwriter usually 
allows a proportionate return of premium, 
although there ii no legal claim on the part 
of the insured. 

Rbtuunbd Goods may be re-imported 
into this country, though not coming from 
their place of growth, if they have been 
previously exported from hence. Foreign 
goods so returned are subject to duties. 

Rbvbnub. The name given to the in- 
come of a state, derived from the customs, 
excise, taxation and, other sources, and ap- 
propriated to the payment of the national 
expenses. 

Rbvbbbnd. a title of respect applied to 
the clergy. In England, archbishops are 
styled Most Reverend ; Bishops, Right Re- 
verend : Deans, Very Reverend ; and the 
lower Clergy, Reverend. Archdeacons are 
styled Venerable. Letters to these three 
grades of ecclesiastics should be addressed 
as follows : If the personages written to have 
any real title such must be invariably added. 

To Hit Grace the Archbishop qf Canterbury, 

[or of Fork,} 
My Lord Archbuhop^ or my Mott Reverend Lord, 
I remain^ 

With the highest respect. 
My Lord Archbishop, 

Vour €frace*s most devoted 

obedient Servant, 

• m • • 

The archbishop of Armagh is styled Hii 
Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland. The 
other Irish archbishops are similar to the 
English. 

To the Bight Reverend the Lord Bishop qf London, 
My Lord Bishop^ 

I have the honor to be. 
My Lord Bishop, 
Your Lordship's most obedient 

humble Servant, 

• • • • 

Bishops who do not sit in the House of 
Lords are addressed as Right Reverend Sir^ 
and the superscription runs thus, as the case 
may require : — To the Right Reverend Bishop 
of Sodor and Man^ Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
8fC, The following examples may suffice for 
other Clergymen, they being all styled 
Reverend Sir. 

To the Reverend Mr. Pope, D.D. M.A. 
„ W. T. Pope, D.D, M.A. 
t* yery Reverend the Dean qf St. Pouts. 
„ Venerable the Archdeacon Cambridge. 
„ Honorable and Reverend A. Watts, DJ). 
., Reverend Sir W. Wilkins, Bart. M.A., ^. 

RxYEKSioN, in law, is defined to be the 
residue of an estate in lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments, left in the granter to com- 
mence in possession, after the determination 
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of Mine pirClculu' estate, Tbtu if A lesTe 
aa eatite to B, B would hold it In rereriii 
until the dealb of A. The meaning of r 
venion in the doctrine of uiDnitiee ii tl 
Mme. A man iiunrea hie life, not of coar 
for hig own bmeSt, but far that of anotb 
party, vho therefore haa inch an anomtj 

RavocATioN. The act of recalling 
power l^ail; iDTeited. On the rerocation of 
any nae or tniat, where made b; ■ writing 
not being a deed or will, the atamp dntf it 
£1 \U., and fiir tierj 1060 worda aboTe 
the Arat 1080 £l Si. 

Rmnish ok RBiirLAND Foot eqnal to 
I-DZ3 EoglUh, or 24 Rhenith - 25 Eogliih 
feet. 

Rbvbahb. a geooi of pUnte moatt; in- 
habiting the interior of Aaia. The roota 
Rod leave! are remtirlcabl; large, and the 
floweia inconspicnoni, bat in Urge piniclee, 
which with the iioeljr-cat leavei render thii 
plant extrecpel; beantiful. The roota of all 
are mildly purgative, with tonic pcoperliea. 
He apecies cnltiTited ordinarilir in oar gar- 
den), the atalka of which are so much ea- 
tecmcdfar paatrjintheeartf ■pHog, (RAntn 
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rhaponlicunj ii not Che Bameapecieawhicb 
ia moat ealeemed in medicine. The true 
Bpeciei, and wtiieh is oidinarilj called Tnr- 
key Rhnbarfa, ia the root of thtRieumpal- 
tnaivm, ahown beneath. Winter ia the proper 
aeaaon for taking op the rood. The; are 
firat iraahed and acrapcd, ^en cut in piecea^ 
and dried in the ahadc, lottng bf thia ope< 
ration ^ of iti weight. Formerly rhubarb 
waa brought troia China throagh Tartar; to 
Aleppo, thence to Alexandria or Conatanti- 
nople ; hence ita name of Turkey Rhubarb. 
It grORB wild along the frontiera of ChinBi 
near the Great Wail, upon a chain of moun- 
laina which atreCchei from China to Thibet, 
and it ii &om theie monataina that all the 
rhubarb of commerce ia obtained, The root 
ii browniih yellow eitemally. aaffron yellow 
within, and rariegated with white and reddiah 
atre*ka. The lalne of the annual import of 
thia article into Great Britain amounta to 
nearly 50,000 Iba. The duty ia 3d. per lb. 
Rhuub. In navigation, a vertical circle of 
any given place, or the intersection of anch 
a circle with the horizon ; in which laat aense 
rhomb ia the tame aa a point of the compaaa. 
To tail on a rAuoii ia for a ahip to take aoch 
a coorae aa to cut oU the meridiani of longi- 
tode at a certain angle. A rAwni Ihu ia a 
line prolonged from any point of the compaia 
on a nautical chart, except from the four 
cardinal pointa. 

RiBBANne. In naval arcbiCecturo, long 
narrow flexible piece* of timber nailed upon 
the ODtwde of the ribe, eo aa to encompaia 
the ahip lengthways. Hiey have varioua 
namea. according to Ihdr pouCion, aa floor 
ribband, firat, tecond, and third fattock 
ribband, (kc. 

RiBBOHa. Narrow woven banda of aillt, 
oaed as trimmingi and atringa for dreaaaa, &c. 
In the trade they are uanally diatingaished 
aa id., Id., 2d., id., 6d., «u^ np to tOd., 
though theae terma do not imply Chat aoch 
ia the price, but ore merely indicative of a 
certain width, the norroweat being about the 
eighth of an inch, and the wideat 5 inchea. 
They may be diitingniaiied into several aorta. 
As jilain latin i plain tartnel i figtirtd or 
tmbontd lartnel ,- pear/ tarmet i Which ia a 
plain ribbon withanestedge ; /an lortne/, the 
aame with a deeper edge ; luteilringt, which 
are superior aaraneta ; China, an inferior 
aaCin ribbon, used for roaeCtea to ahoea, and 
. very narrow for atringing beada, markera 
tor booka, &c. ; ipirt itJia, a plain aatin 
ribbon, with neat amalt edge ; fan latin, the 
aame witli deeper edge ; fanty ribbom in 
endleaa variety ; love ribbon, a ulk gausa 
with aotin atripeg j gmut riiiomi Fettr- 
ihamt, alao called wuat ribbona or watch 
ribbons, and which may be had plain, figured, 
watered or striped; galioant far ahoe bind- 
ing, tic., tboae half black and half while are 
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celled magpie gallaoni ; domiUi ntcd for 
thoB itringi, |:a4rd ribboDB, &c. ; uid lutlf 
mbxl ribbou, wbidi arc both of cotton lud 
■ilk. The TwiTO*et ribboni are xlwsji in 
whole piecd of 36 Jirdi. the wider in balf 
pieeei of 18 jvdi. The belt ribboDi are 
mide of luCiui nlk, the wont of Bengal gilk, 
the mediam qnalily of an admiitnre of the 
two. The chief aeati of tbe hbboD manu- 
focture Is liyona in France, and Coientrj in 
Eoglud; thejarealumade at Maccleifield, 
Dcrbj. Spitalfieldi, &c. The doty apaa 
ribboni is included onder the name of tlie 
material which coinpoaes them, satin, gaue, 
Teliet, &c. It is generallj an ad talortm 
iatj of £iO per oenL Those embossed or 
figared with TelTct are the same. 

Ribs or a Sbif. A figaratire eipreation 
for the perpendicular timbers. 

RiCB. (RrtfDu. iUiFr. RtiuGer. Mito 

Ital. ^rroi Sp. and Port.) The seed or grain 

of tbe Oriza lalita, 

■ grus commoD in 



it has been calculated 
Uiat rica forms the 

one-third of the hu. 

indigenous to tbe 

introduced to the 
countries aroond the 
a Carolina in America. 
In Britsin the chief supply of rice is from 
Carolina, the graini being larger and more 
delicate in flaTor than the Bengal rice. 
The plant grows eicluiiveljr in marshj in- 
undated tracts of country where nothing else 
will flourish. The stalk is from 1 to 6 feet 
high, and the flowers disposed in large 
panicles much Uke oats in appearance. The 
graini are corered with a brown alun — 
thia being remoied the white grain displays 
itself. One species only is known, bnt of this 
there are several varieties. The Chinese grow 
the rice in Soatiog rafts in the riTeri, as well 
•a upon their banks. Tirocrops sre obtained 
In the year, and the whole produce is esti- 
mated at aiz times that of wheat. Rice has 
been eitolled as an article of food for the 
lower orders of this country, but although 
Taat quantities are consumed by the middling 
ranks of people, yet tlie poorer classes prefer 
potatoes, and indeed it does not seem so 
well adapted to the constitution of people of 
northern climates as to the inhabllauta of the 
more relaxing climates of the tropica. The 
American rice is mostly imported i 
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cloaued state, the ludisn and Java rice with 
neks on, in which condition it is called 
N or paddy, its Indian name. Bice in 
the husk imported from foreign countries, is 
subjected to a duty of 7t. tbe qnartar, cleaned 
rice 6i. per ewt. Prom our own posseasiiHU 
the duty is Id. per quarter, and 6d. per ewt. 
>on each kind respectively. Tbil duty is 
IS than one-third that o( 1S41. 
RiDB, when expressed of a ship is to keep 
her in ■ psrticular padtiDn by means of one 
or more cables. 2b ride atikicarl, is whra 
the wind and cnrrent are In contrary direc- 
, and lo itrong as to counteract eadi 
other in their effect upon a ship, so tbtf she 
is rendered immoveable. A ship ia (aid to 
ride easy when there Is bat litUe strain upon 
ber cable, and to ride kard when the con- 
trary is tlie ciaa, 7b ridt head lo tnwf, is 
when tbe latter ia so strong, mnch more 
powerful than tbe tide, as to eauae the ibip 
to swing till her head is in the direction of 
tbe wind. To ride out a ilam i» when a 
ship has not drifted. 

KiDBBS. Assistant strengthening timbeta 
in the hold of a ship, and batened to the 
other timbers by bolts. They an acldoia 
used in merchant ships, on account of the 
space thtr occupy ; nor yet at all timee in 
lesKls of war. They extend from the keel- 
son to the beams of the lower deck. 

RiDOB, A long assemblage of rocks lying 
nesr the surface of the sea. 

Kio. To fit the shrouds, brocea, booms, 
&c. , to their respective masts. To rig is 
a boom is to draw it in from a situation 
upon the end of a yard, bowaprlt, or another 
boom, to extend the foot of a sail, jStc. 7b 
rig oul a boom ia the contrary to thia, 
ship is said to be of a particular rig, accord' 
to the nature of her ropes, asils. Sic. ; 11 
schooner rig, frigate rig, &.C. 

Rioa. The capital of Livonia, and next to 
Petersburg the most commercial city in tha. 
Russian Empire. It stands on tbe Dwina, 
IS miles from its mouth, in a gulf of the 
Baltic, called the Gulf of Riga. Hie prin- 
cipal exports are com, flax, hemp, iron, 
leather, masts, timber, tallow, and potash. 
Riga is 310 miles SW. of St. Petersburg. 
E. long. 24°., N. lat. S6° SG'. AccOonU 
are kept in rubles and copecks, bonk notes 
or bank money. The oichange with this 
latter is always varying. Timber ia sold by 
tbe fiithom of G English feet. The com- 
mercial pound cootauis G'4S2 troy grains, 
hence 100 lbs. of Riga are equal to 92-17 Iba, 
avoirdupoiae. Tbe liapound ia = 20 lbs, Tbe 
loof is the measure for grain, it is equal nearly 
to 2 Winchester bUBhols, or more correcUy 
20 krafa~19 Winchester bushels. The fader 
is the largest liquid measare ; this is divided 
into 6 ahms or 24 ankera, each anker — lOt 
English gallons. The foot of Riga = 1079 



Eni^ih indiea, the ell i feet, the clifler or 
fathom G f«et. The foUoniag are the flags 
bdonging to thii poit : — 




RiCGEita. Persons whose businesa it is to 
go on board to lit b ship out with standing 
»nd ranning rigging, 

RioGiNG. A general Mme giren to all the 
ropes employed to support the mastSt and to 
eitend or reduce the sails, or arrange Ihem 
to the direction of the winJ. Slaading rig 
gbtf is that which is employed to sustain the 
milts, and which remain in a (iied position 
as the shrouds, stays and baclistap. The 



nauimff nggmg is 



which is 



d for the 



purpose of arranging the sails, b;^ pa 
through various blocks in different places 
atwut the masts, yards, shrouds, SiC, as the 
braces, sheets, halyards, clew-lines, &c. The 
lower rigging, topmast rigging, and top gal 
lant rigging are such ropes as apperta n tg 
the lower masts, topmasts, Stc. respeolifcly 

upright position, after she has been lain on 
a careen, &c. A ship is said to right at sea 
when she rises with lier masts erect, after 
hating been pressed down on one side by the 
effort of her sails, or a heavjr squall of wind. 
To righl fhl ^Im is to bring it in midships, 
after having put it ont of that position. 

RiNO RopEB. Short pieces of rope tied 
occasionally to the ringbolts in the deck, to 
stopper or fasten the cable more securely 
when the ahip rides with a heaTj strain. 

RiNO Tail, A small quadrangular sail 
Wtended on a little mast, which is occasion, 
ally erected, for that purpose on the top of a 
ship's taflVul, the lower part being stretched 
out by a boom, which projects from the stem 
horiiontally. This sail is only used in Ught 
and faTorable winds. Ring tail tail is also a 
name giieo to a sort of studding sail, hoisted 
beyond the after edge or skiri; of those main- 
sails, which are extended by a boom and gaff 
over the stem, as in all sloops, biigs and 
schooners. The two lower comers of this 
sail are stretched out to a boom called a ring 
tail boom. 

Rio db JAKSiito, commonly called Rio. 
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The capital of Brazil, situated in S. lat. 22° 
S4', and W.long. 43° IS'. Thia maybe 
considered as the largest and most flourishing 
city of S. America. It Lies on the western 
ude of a noble bay, 70 or 60 miles in cir- 
cumference, forming one of the moat spacious 
and secure receptacles for shipping in the 
world. It is studded with upwards of 100 
islands. The town is tolerably well built, in 
a great degree in the European fashicHi. 
Commerce ffotkriBbe< in consei^uence of the 
vast natural resources of Brazil Wording such 
abundance of raw materials to other countries, 
and its low state of manufactarea requiring 
from abroad almoat all the articles of ordi- 
nary consumption. Rio Janeiro is the centra 
of trade for the southern coasts, which send 
to it provisions for its own consumption as 
well as hides, cotton, sugar and coffee. The 
trade is mostly in the hands of Che English. 
For other particulars, see Brazil. 
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Road or Roadstbad. A place of an- 
chorage at iome diitance from the ihore on 
the sea coait, whither thipt or YeaseU occa- 
•ionally repair to receire intelligence, orders 
or necessary supplies, or to wait for a fair 
wind, &c* 

RoADBR OB RoADSTBR. A fessel riding 
in a roadstead or bay. If a fenel under sail 
strike against any roadster, and damage her, 
the former is obliged by law to make good 
the damages sustained by the latter. 
Robin. — See Rope Band, 
RocHBLLB. A commercial city of France, 
on the Atlantic Ocean, 100 miles N. W. of 
Bordeaux. Lat. N. 46^ 9', long. W. 1" 9'. 
The city is well built, and strongly fortified, 
and contains many handsome squares and 
fountains. The harbour is safe and com- 
modious, but is accessible for large ressels 
only at high water. Glass, stone ware, and 
refined sugar are the principal articles manu- 
factured, and it has a considerable commerce. 
Rock. A mass of hard stone firmly fixed 
in the earth. By sailora distinguished by 
different names ; those wholly aboye the sur- 
&ce are called simply roeJki ; those exposed 
at low water only are called by them half' 
tide rocke ; when wholly beneath the surface, 
they are called eunken rocke, and when so 
near the surface that the water breaks OTcr 
them with a rippling or dashing, they are 
known as breakere. 

Rock Oil. — See Petroleum, 
Rock Salt. — See Salt. 
Rod. — See Pole. 

Rob, of fish, that part which contains 
the sperm or seed. The male fishes are 
usually distinguished by the name of soft 
roe or milt ; the females of hard roe or 
Bpawn. 

RoouBs' Yarn. A name given to a rope- 
jam which is twisted in a contrary manner 
to the other part of a rope, and being tarred 
if in a white rope, or left white in a tarred 
one, is easily distingmshed. — See Marking 
Yarn. 

Roll, when applied to a ship, signifies 
reeling to and £ro, which is <caused by the 
violent agitation of the water. This motion 
is of great danger to the ship and cargo, 
especially if the centre of gravity be too low. 
If however she be so laden that the centre 
of gravity be about water mark when laden, 
she will roll comparatively little, so much 
depends upon placing the ballast and cargo. 
Roll. In manufactories, something wound 
and folded up in a cylindrical form. Few 
stuffs are made up in rolls except sarsnets, 
satins, gauzes and crapes, which are apt to 
take plaits not easily to be got out, if folded 
or otherwise. Ribbons, laces, galloons, some 
velvets, &c. are thus rolled. A roll of to- 
bacco is tobacco in the leaf twisted in the 
mill, and wound twist over twist over a roller 
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or 8tiek« A roll of parchment denotes a 
quantity of twelve skins. 

Rood. A quantity of land, equal to ( of 
an acre, or 40 rods. 

RoPB. An assemblage of several yams, 
woven into a certain number of strands, ac- 
cording to the nature and size of the rope to 
be made, which are twisted together by means 
of a wheel. A rope may in general be dis- 
tinguished from cordage, by its being more 
than an inch in thickness. Ropes have dif- 
ferent appellations, according to their varioos 
uses, as Cabht Haweer, Alt Rope, Tiller 
Ropef Guy Rope, Sfc. (See these termt.) 
Ropes are of two makes or descriptioDS, 
distinguished as cable- laid ropes, and hawser- 
laid ropes. Cable-laid ropes are composed 
of nine strands ; the three greatest strands 
containing each three strands. The hawser' 
laid ropes are made of three strands only. 

RoPB Bands, pronounced robins, are 
pieces of small vpe or braided cordage, 
having an eye at one end ; they are used in 
paira to the upper edges of the square sails 
to tie them to their respective yards. 

RoPB Yarn. The yam of any rope im- 
twisted; also a single thread of a rope. 

RosbttajWood^ is a good-sized East In- 
dian wood, imported in logs 9 to 14 inches 
diameter ; it is handsomely veined. The 
general color is a lively red orange, (like the 
skin of the Malta orange,) with dsurker marks, 
which are sometimes nearly black ; • the wood 
is close, hard, and very beautifal when first 
cut, but it soon gets darker. 

RosB Wood, is a term as generally applied 
as iron wood, and to as great a variety of 
plants in different countries, sometimes from 
the color, and sometimes from the smeU of 
the woods. The rose wood which is imported . 
in such large quantities from Bahia and Rio 
Janeiro, csdled also Jacaranda, is so named 
according to Prince Maximilian, as quoted 
by Dr. Lindley, because when fresh it has a 
faint but agreeable smell of roses, snd is 
produced by a Mimosa in the forests of 
Brazil ; it is the Mimoea Jacaranda. The 
rose wood or candle wood of the West Indies 
is Amyrii baleamtfera according to Browne, 
and is also called sweet wood ; while Amyrit 
montana is called yellow candle wood or 
rose wood, and also yellow saunders. Other 
plants to which the name is also applied are 
Licaria guianensia of Aiiblet ; Crythroxyhm 
areolatum, Colliquaya odori/era, Malina, 
&c. The rose wood of New South Wales is 
Friehilia glanduloea ; that of the East In- 
dies, if the same as what is there called black 
wood, is Dalbergia lalifolia. The Lignum 
rhodium of the ancients, from which the oil 
of the same name, and having the odour of 
roses was prepared, has not yet been ascer- 
tained ; it has been supposed to be Genista 
canariensist and by others Convolvulus seO' 
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pariut. The duty upon Brazilian and other 
foreign rose wood is £i per ton. If brought 
from the Bay of Honduras, the Mosquito 
shore, or either of our possessions, 5«. per 
too. Our consumption is about 10,000 tons 
per year. 

Rosin. — See Rerin. 

RoTOLO. An Italian and Levant weight 
of different capacity in different states. In 
Aleppo the rotolo in ordinary use is nearly 
equal to 5 lbs. avoirdupoise, but that for 
weighing silks yaries from 4^ to H lbs. In 
Malta &e rotolo yaries from 1^ lb. to H 
ayoirdnpoise. 

RoTTBRDAif. A city and sea-port town 
of Holland, on the right bank of the Meuse, 
which is here above a mile in width, 20 miles 
from its mouth. N. lat. 51° 55'. £. long. 
4*" 28' ; 12 miles S. E. of the Hague, and 33 
southward of Amsterdam. Rotterdam is 
the second city in the Dutch provinces for 
commerce and wealth, and contains 63,093 
inhabitants. The form of Rotterdam is tri- 
angular, its longest nde above a mile and a 
half in extent, stretching along the bank of 
the Meuse. It is intersected even more than 
the other towns of Holland by canals, which 
divide the half of the town near the river into 
several isolated spots, which are connected 
by drawbridges. These canals are almost all 
bordered with trees. Rotterdam has an active 
transit trade, but the manufactures are not 
extensive. Sugar refineries and distilleries 
iumish the chief articles of industry. The 
following flag, and which is green and white, 
appertains to the city and its shipping :— 




Rotten Stonb. An earthy mineral, found 
near Bakewell in Derbyshire, in Wales and 
in New York. It is much used in polishing 
metals. 

Rouge. A species of lake, prepared from 
the dried flowers oCthe CarihemtM tineiorhu 
or safflower. 

RouoE, Polishing, is a fine oxyde of 
iron. — See Croeui, 

Rough Tree Rail. A name given in 
merchant ships to any long piece of timber 
placed as a rail or fence above the ship's 
side, from the quarter deck to the forecastle. 
, Round House. In merchant ships, a 



name given to the cabin or apartment built 
on the after part of the quarter deck ; also 
in queen's ships an appellation given to two 
places of convenience built one on each side 
near the head of the ship. 

Round In, generally implies to pull upon 
any slack rope which passes through one or 
more blocks in a direction nearly horizontal, 
and is particularly applied to the bfaces, as; 
round in the weather main topsail brace, &c. 

Round Up, is used nearly in the same 
sense as the last, only it is expressed of a 
tackle which hangs in a perpendicular di- 
rection, without sustaining or hoisting any 
weighty body, and is opposed to overhauling, 
by which operation the blocks are drawn 
farther asunder. 

Rounding. A name given to old ropes 
wound firmly and closely about that part of 
a cable which lies in the hawse or athwart 
the stem, &c. It is used to prevent the cable 
being chafed in those places. 

Round Robin. A remonstrance from 
the crew or officers of a ship on which their 
names are signed in a circle around the in- 
strument, in order that no one shall appear 
the ring-leader. 

Round Turn, is the situation of the ca- 
bles of a ship, which when moored has swung 
the wrong way. When they have twisted 
themselves round each other by the force of 
the tide or current. (See Hawse.) A round 
turn is also passing of a rope once round a 
timber head, in order to hold on. 

Rouse. Among sailors, is to pull together 
upon a cable or other rope without ^e as- 
sistance of tackles, capstans or other me- 
chanical power. It is particularly applicable 
in removing a ship in or out of dock, by the 
side of wharfs, or from one place to another 
at a short distamce off. Among spirit dealers, 
&C., to rottie, is to stir up any liquor with 
violence. 

Row, TO. To impel a boat or vessel along 
the surface of the water by the force of oars, 
which are managed in a direction nearly 
horizontal. To row dry, is the order to the 
men who row not to splash water into the 
boat with their oars. 

Row Locks, are those parts of the gun- 
wale or upper edge of a boat's ride, whereon 
the oar rests in the progress of rowing. 

Row Ports. Small holes cut in the sides 
of small vessels of war, such as gun-boats, 
nearly parallel to the surface of the water, 
for the purpose of rowing them in a calm. 

Rowed Off All. The order for the 
rowers to cease, and to lay their oars in the 
boat. 

Rowers, lliose by whom the oars of a 
boat are managed. 

RoTAL. Something belonging to a king or 
queen, or other monarch, considered some- 
times as belonging to the nation, but under 

Alqq 
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the peculiar priyileges or prerogative of the 
crown, as for example, royal arsenal, royal 
marine, royal navy, &c. Sometimes the term 
shows that which is only appertaining to the 
crown. In some cases settled by the consti- 
tntion, as the royal prerogative of choosing 
ministers, making war, ftc, which are conse- 
quently unalterable. Others changing or partly 
changing with different monarcbs and dynas- 
ties, as for example, the royal arms ; that ap- 
pertaining to the present queen is as follows : 




—whereas those of our late kings had the 
Hanoverian arms in the centre of the shield. 
See also tiie Royal Standard under Britain. 
Royal sailtt (see Sailt,) A royal, in artil- 
lery, is a small kind of mortar, carrying a 
shell whose diameter is 5^ inches. 

RuBBO. A dry measure of Italy, equal to 
about 8 bushels English. 

RuBLB OR RouBLB. A moncy of account 
and silver coin of Russia. It differs in in- 
trinsic ralue, according to the coinage, from 
3«.9<f. to 3«. 2}<f. its present value. Bank note 
or paper roubles in which accounts are kept 
rary somewhat with the course of exchange ; 
they are about lid. each upon an average. 

RuBT. A precious stone of a fine red 
color, and harder than any other mineral, 
except the diamond. There are three species ; 
called the Oriental ruby, the Spinelle ruby, 
and the Balais ruby. That called the Ori» 
ental ruby, is a variety of the sapphhre. It 
occurs of a variety of reds, passing thence 
into the amethyst; such as are of a cochineal 
red are the most esteemed, some of them 
being equally valuable with the diamond. 
The Spinelle is next in quality, and when 
perfect is of great value and beauty. Its 
color is a full carmine, but it is inferior to 
the Oriental in hardness and gravity. The 
Balais ruby is a yery pale yariety of the 
Spinelle. It varies in color from light red 
to yellowish red. Although it fetches a high 
price, yet it is inferior in value to the others. 
Rubies are not found in any considerable 
quantity except in Ava. 

RuDDEB. A long flat piece of timber, hung 
by pintles to the braces on the aftmost part 
of a ship's stempost. As this is perpendi- 
cular and without the stem, another piece of 
timber called the tiller is fitted to it at right 
angles, which comes into the ship, and by 
which it is managed and directed. It need 
Bcarcely be said that the object of the rudder 



is to guide the ship or boat to which it is 
attached. 

RuDDBB Coats, are coyerings made of 
well tarred canvas to prevent the water from 
coming in at the rudder hole. 

RuLBs OF Court. In law, are certain or- 
ders made from time to time which attorneys 
are bound to observe. Both plaintiff and 
defendant are at their peril also bound to pay 
obedience to rules made in court, relative to 
the cause depending between them. A rule 
of court is also granted every day the 
courts at Westminster sit ; to prisoners of 
the Queen's Bench or Fleet prisons to go at 
large on that day. 

Rum. (Rum Du., Fr., Ger., Ital., Spa., 
Sw. Rom Port. Russ.) The distilled liquor 
obtained from the fermented juice of the 
sugar cane or molasses. The following is the 
process employed in Jamaica. The materials 
for fermentation are molasses, scummings of 
the hot cane juice, or sometimes raw cane 
liquor, lees or dunder, as it is called, «nd 
water. The dunder answers the purpose of 
yeast, and is usually prepared by a separate 
fermentation of cane sweets and water. The 
materials being mixed in due proportions, 
which are about equal parts of scummings, 
dunder and water, the fermentation soon 
begins, and in twenty-four hours the liquor 
is fit for the first charge of molasses, which 
is added in the proportion of three gallons 
for every 100 gallons of the liquor. Another 
charge is added in a day or two or afterwards; 
The fermentation falls in six or eight days, 
and the liquor grows fine and fit for distiDa- 
tion. In about two hours after lighting the 
fire, the spirit begins to run in a still of 
1200 gallons, and it is collected as long as 
it is inflammable. The first spirit is called 
in the country low wines, and is rectified in 
. a smaller still to Jamaica proof, which is that 
in which olive oil will sink. The spirit called 
New England rum is made wholly of mo- 
lasses ; this is of fine quality, as is also tiiat 
of Jamaica, and superior to the Guiana and 
Leeward Island rums. Of late years about 
300,000 gallons have been annually imported 
from the East Indies, but it is of yery inferior 
quality. Our consumption of West India 
rum is also gradually diminishing. In 1833 
the quantity entered for home consumption 
was 3,514,000 gallons; in ld41 fully i less. 
This falling off has been attributed to three 
causes : — First, the high duty upon rum, (9s. 
per gallon) ; the unsettied state of the West 
India Islands, and the increasing temperance 
of the people, particularly in Ireland, where 
rum was a favorite beverage. Rum is permitted 
duty free, if to be used as ship's stores, not 
more than 20 gallons being aUowed to each 
ship, except the queen's ships. Rum mu^ 
be imported in casks containing not less than 
20 gallons each, tuiless any defidency of such 
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qnmtity mK; bne ariMa from leakage or 
abiorption, and not b; original deficiency or 
after abitraction. 

Run. TbeBftmostjiartofaship's bottom, 
where it grows eitrem el; nirron, as tbe floor 
approaches the slempost. Tbe run or coune 
oF a abip ia tbe diatanee abe bai sailed in a 
certiia time. Sun, among isilori, impliea a 
particalar voyage, as for example, an agree- 
ment wbich tbejr make witb the master of a 
TCMel to work a aiogle paiaage, aa R^im 
London to Litbon. To run doicn a coal, 
it to lail along by it. To run dotcn a Mini, 
ii to pua oier hsr, by mnning against ber 
end on, BO Bi to aink her at once. To run 
M( Ihi fuiu, ia to drew their mmilci Out 
of the port boles by meani of tacklei. To 
naeul aiearp, ia to carry the end of a hawser 
ont from a ahip in a boat, and to fasten it 
to some distant pbce to remove the sbip 
towards tbit place, or to keep ber steady 
vfaile her anchors ace lifted, &c. To Itt run 
a ropt, is to let it quite looae. A not man, 
implies a deserter from a ship of war. 

Runs Heads, Tbe same as floor heads, 
or Che upper ends of tbe 0oor timbers. 

RnKMiNao* GuoDS. A claodeatine land- 
ing of gooda, vithoDt paying the legal ens- 
toma or dntie* (or tbe aame. 

RuNNiNQ RiaaiNG. — See Riggng, 

Ruhnino P&at or a Taceli. Tbatpart 
to wbicb tbe power is applied to prodoce tbe 
intended effect. 

RupEi. A money of acconnt, and gold 
and silver eoin in the East Indies. Tbe gold 
mpee of Bombay is of tbe value of 29i. 1 jrf. 
Englisb. Tbe gold rnpee of Madraa ^ 
!9». Zid. nearly. Tbe silver or sicca rupee 
ot Calcutta is wortb 2: 0)d. The Bombay 
new or Snrat rupee ^ Is. lid. That of 
Calcutta is the standard. 

Rush. A weU-kDownp1ant,ofwbichtbere 
are nnmerona apecies; tbose known in trade 
are called flags and nahes. Flaga are used 
by coopera to prevent leakage in the joiots 
of casks, also for the bottoms of common 
chairs, and for matting and flag baskets of 
varions kinds. These are tbe stems of the 
Junaa palaitrii, a large species which groirs 
fi or 8 ^et high in most of onr rivers and 
■low streams. Tbe kind commonly cslled 
Tusbea, and which is used for enveloping cream 
cheeses and for tbe wicka of eandJes is very 
much smaller. It is known by botanists as 
Juaent ^ffvjai, and growi abundantly aronnd 
tbe edges of ponds and in wet swampy places. 
Dutch ruth, which la used as a polishing 
UBterial, is a totally distinct plant ; it is tbe 
Item of a species oif horsetul, called Bfui. 
Mfum Ajfwuo/e. 

Rdssiii. The Rossian empire rtretchei 
over half Europe, and the irhole of Korthem 
Asia, from the BalHc to the Pacific, and in- 
■ OD the ixnth-weatem 
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coast of North America. Hie total aoper- 
fidalaresis esUmated at 8,000,000 square 
miles, of wbicb about 1,500,000 are ailuated 
in Europe; tbewbole empire composing about 
I of tbe entire habitable world. The cbmate, 
soil, and prodnctions are of course very 
varions. Russia raises much more com than 
it consumes. Fhiit and w 
in sbundance. The Ibreat also yields 
portant articles of export, besides sspplying 
tbe consumption. Tbe miiing of c^tle, 
horses and sbeep ; the keeping of bees and 
ailkwormi are profitable occupations. He 
annual produce of Ibe fisheries is reckoned at 
15,000,000 Jronblea. Gold, silver, platina, 
copper, iron, zinc, quicksilver, alnm and salt 
are among tbe mineral productions. Tbe 
total value of the DBtnral productions of tho 
empire ii estimated at 40,000,000 roubles 
annoally. We And manufactures of coarse 
linen, lestber, tallow, candles, soap, felt, bast 
mats, hardware, fee. There are very Large 
distilleriea of brandy and dyeworks. Ship, 
building is carried on to a very great extent 
at AatrBchan, Riga and Cronitadt. In tbe 
manubctore of metals, that of fire-arms ia 
tbe most considerable. Tbe boards of mana< 
factures at Petersbnq; and Moscow have tbe 
Buperiotendance of all the branchea of manu- 
facturing industry. The commerce is carried 
on partly by sea and partly by land, Tba 
inland commo-ce is much facilitated by the 
flat nature of the country allowing an im- 
mense number of navigable streams and 
canals, which latter are cut at comparatively 
little eipense, and are neither impeded 1^ 
locks nor tolls. Goodsmay be exported fh>m 
any port or frontier place, but can only be 
imported at Feteriburg, Riga and Odessa. 
The foreign land trade in Asia is with China, 
Peraia, Bucharia and the Canca^an coun- 
tries ; and in Eorope with Turkey, Galida, 
Prussia, Silesia and Saiony, wlule a 
eitenaive shipping trade ia carried o: 
Great Britain and America, though p 
pally in British and Ameriean vessels. The 
board of commerce in Petersburg is die su- 
preme tribunal in all oommecdal maUen. 
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Above is given the royal standard of 
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Emperor, vbo ii ityled the Autocrat of >U 
the Riuiiu. HU gonrnmeat is an nn- 
limiied niDaarchy ( the sttte ii indiTiiible ; 
the ruliT canoDt he *t the wine time ruler of 
taj other rauntrj except Poland, and muat 
be of the Greek religiOD. The following flags 
belong to different departmeaU of the Rus- 
■ian oavj. No. 1 ii the flag of the Riuaian 
■dmiraltf. Ha. 2 that of the RniBian mer- 
chaaC. No. 3 of the Crjuiaport, and No. 4, 
the Rnuian jack I the Mine flag vithairbite 
border ii the aignal for ■ piloL 
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jsBiA Lkathu. a particular klad of 
leather, mannfaclured ia Hnaaii of cow hidea, 
1 ii eateemed forita flexibilitj and don- 
It is macb tiaed for hookbinding, 
ii digtingniihed by its peculiar ameU. 
The beat ia made near Astrachan, and forma 
at that place a coDUderable article of export, 
Rtdib. ADatchgoldcoia<^£1.4(.2|il. 

Rra. A speciei of grain, the produce of 
Seealt etttalt, a plant which mach retembll) 
wheat, and maf be conaidered next to it in 
qotlitr. Of all domeatie plonta it hia beta 
the leait altered bf cultivation, and no per* 
manent Torietj hai been prodoeed. There ia 
betide* Dnl} oikc apeciei of the genna. Rje 
thrivea better in cold climates than wheat, 
gniwa in a greater variety of aoila, itnUl 
aerere froata better, and arriTei at maturity 
BOoner. The time of aowing ia earlier than 
with any other grain, and it doea not require 
ao much attention a» wheat. The grain ia 
comparatively little uaed in thia country, but 
forma tlie cbW anhaiataoee in the Nordi of 
Earope. The yonng plant ia a valuabte greoi 
food for honei, &c, and the straw ia Tcry 
durable and long ; hence it is preferred 6x 
the (tnffing of mattreasei and horaea' collan. 
It ia Died by brickmakers, and ia conaideied 
an excellent material for the thatching of 
cottagea and bama. The duty upon importa- 
tion ia the aame aa that of Beaiu, wfaidl lee. 




lerhapa more fraqnenOy 
than any other nsed as an abbreriation, as 
the following eiamplea will ahow. f . A. S. 
Fellow of the Antiquarian Society. F. L. S. 
Fellow of the Linniean Society. F. R. S. and 
A. S. FeQaw and Asiociate of the Royal 
Society. F.A.S. Fellow of the Society of 
Arte. H. M.S. Her Majesty'a Ship or Ser- 
vice. L.S. Lactii Sigilla I the Place of the 
Seal. N.S. New Style. P. S. Postaeript. 
S. South or Southern ; alao Sicca and ShU- 
ling. St. Saint or Street. Q. S. Qumfiini 
nfflcit, aa much as ia auScient. Sec. Secre- 
tary. Sc. seconds ; also Seitittt, namely. W.S. 
Writer of the Signet. U.S. United States. 
Sable. {ZobelHt. Sabiljin. Zibtllint 
Fr. Zobel Ger. Zibtliiao Ital. Zobella Por. 
Ztbtlina Praa. Sobot Spa. Cebelina.) An 
animal chiefly etteemed on account of its 



akin, which bean the aame name. Thongh 
some sable aklna are imparted from America, 
they are more abundant in Russia, and froD 
whence comei the greater quantity. The 
blackest aables sre reputed the best. In 
Russia the finest are sold in pairs perfectly 
similar. The hair of sables differs in leugtk 
and quality ; the long baira which reach Ear 
beyond the inferior ones, are called Oli the 
more ■ skin has of soch, the blacker it ii, 
and the more rsluable ; the very best ban 
DO otiier but those long and black haira. 
Molchia is a technical term uaed in the 
Rusaian for trade, eipressng the lower part 
of the long haira i and sometimes it compre- 
henda the lower and ahorter hairs. Below 
the long haira in the greater part of the sable 
furs are some ahorter haira, called paSent, 
that is. under o>; the morepodoaieafurhia 
the leaa valuable it ia ; in the better kind of 
sables the podosie has black lipa, and s gre; 
or maty malehka. Between the os and po- 
dosie is a low woolly kind of hair, called 
podtada. The more podaada the leas vslu- 
able ; for the long hair will in such csie 
lake, no other direction thou the natural ooe; 
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tor the cbaractn of the sable ie, that not- 
withitanding the hair natnrall; lies from the 
head tovsrds the tail, yet it will lie equally 
in any direction, >■ you strike yoar hand 
oier it. The rixe of sables depends on the 
animals, being male or female ; the latter ia 
the smsUest. Sables are in season from 
Noiember to February ; those caught at any 
other time are short-haired. Forty skins 
make a coUectioa called a zirarner. 

Sack. A general name for the diSerent 
kinds of dry wines, more especially the 
Spanish, which was first eitensively used in 
the sixteenth century. Sack, another name 
fur a large bag, is common to all the lan- 
gnageaof Europe, aod someof thoae of Asia. 
A «ack of dry goods is 3 bushels of heaped 
up, or 4 bushela strike measure. A sack of 
coals is 2 cwts. ar 3 buabcls. A sack of 
Bout 260 lbs. A sack of «ool is 2 weys or 
364 lbs. 

Sack Cloth. The coarse kind of hempen 
clolh aged in the manufacture of sacking. 

SAonLE. A small cleat or block of wood 
hoilowed on the upper and lower sides, and 
nailed upon the lower yard arms to retain 
the stqdding sail booms in a firm and steady 
poution ; for this purpose, the cavity on the 
lower part of tfie saddle conforma to the 
cylindrical surface of the yard to which it is 
attached ; and, in like manner, the hoUovr 
Da the upper side answers to the figure on 
the boom, and series as a channel whereby it 
may laa out or in, ah>ng the yard, as occasion 
requires. SaddU<>fliebaBiipril,ananieBho 
given to a semicircular piece of wood, which 
is shaped and listened to the upper part of 
the bowsprit, boom, &c. Saddle ii also the 
Dame of a piece of elm timber fitted on the 
upper end of the lacmg. 

Saddlxs. Seats adapted to the horse's 
back for the convenience of Hie rider. They 
coniist of a wooden frame called the saddle 
tree, on which is laid a quantity of horse- 
hair, wool, &c. I this is covered over with 
tanned leather, which is fastened by nails to 
the tree. English made saddles are in high 
repute thronghout the world. Foreign mi 
saddles are prohibited to be imported, 
intended for sale. 

Sapplowbu. The dried flowers of the 
Carlhamui linclaritu, or bastard safiron, 
used as a dye stuff, and also in Ihe prepara- 
tion of the pigment called rouge. 

SitFrnoN. The true saSron is the dried 
stigmas of a species of crocus ; (Croeui la- 
fnxM) ti-eqtient throughout Europe, and cul- 
tivBted to a great eitent in France, Spain, 
las. SaSStoa is used as a medidaal drug, 
chiefly on account of its color ; also for the 
same reason by dyers, painters, and in con- 
fectioDBry and pastry. Tlie flowers are col- 
lected in September, and the yellow atigmas 
and part of the style ate picked out and dried 



on a kiln. The terra saffron ia also often 
applied to the Carihamut Ifncfornu, a large 
thiatle-hke plant, with orange-colored flowers. 
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makes a considerable leewa 
(it to leeward of the course whereon she 
apparently aaila. Jt is generally expressed 
of heavy sailing vessels as opposed to keeping 
well to windward, or io the sea phrase holding 

Saqo Palu. A low species of palm (fapfs 
Rumphii) found wild in the East Indies. The 
trunk is upright, and is crowned at the sum- 
mit with a tuft of pinnated leaves, composed 
of very numerous, long, pointed. 
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which is a very wholesome aliment i 
sago is made from it, and from that of most 
other palms. For this pnrpose the pith is 
taken out, bruised iu a mortar, and put into 
a cloth or strainer. It is then held over a 
trough, and water being poured in, the pith 
is washed through the cloth into the trough 
"lelow. Tha water being then drawn, the 



s Uken 



and drit 



It is highly esteemed as an article 
of food. Sago is granulated in a manner 
similar to that adopted in the preparation of 
tapioca, and in this state entera into com- 
merce. The duty is Is. per cwt., and our 
consumption about 36,000 cwt. per annum. 




Tlw Sag! 



■Sttgui fariniftra. 



Sail. An assemblage of several bteadthi 

of canvas or other texture sewed together, 
and extended on, or betoeen the masts, to 
receive the wind, and impel the vessel through 
the water. The edges of the cloths, or pieces 
of which a sail is composed, are generally 
sewed together with a double seam, and the 
whole is skirted round at the edges with a 
cord, called the boll-rope. Although the 
form of sails ia extremely different, they ere, 
nevertheless ,either triangular or quadrilateral ; 
or in other words, their surfaces are contained 
either between three or four sides. Theformer 
of these are sometimes spread by a yard, aa 
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lateen will : or by a »Uj. u •Wy i^i l or 
br I mut, u ihoiilder at iniittDa ail* ; m 
■11 which cua, the foramoit leech or edge li 
HUched to thii «id yard, bbmI or itey, 
througboBt iti whole length. The Utter, or 
those which ere (our-iided, ere either ex- 
tended by jwd., u the priocipel Mile of e 
•hip, or by yerdi or bnonu, ei the rtudding 
uiU, driien. ring-ieile, »»1 ^ f«»" ">!» 
which ere tet occeeionally ; or by g«ff> end 
booBi, et the meinuils ol tloopi, bngi, ecc. 
The prindpel Huhi of ■ ihip ere the ooatee* 
OT hiwet eaili A A. The topeeili fl B ere 
Deit to order eboie Oie couries ; the top 
nllint royel leils C C ere eipaoiJed ebore 
the topieili ; the top gelleot royal eaile D D 
•re eipended eboTe the top gallant eaile ; 
and eometime* anather ceil, celled a iky 
wreper, ia Bipanded ebore the top gallant 
royal euli. The cooriea ere the naaioeeil, 
fore leU, and miMn, mainiUy-iail, fore top. 
aail, and miien iWyieil, but more particu- 
leily the three firrt. The mdeeUy-ieil ii 
rarely lueJ, eioept in emaU veeeela. 




In all qoadrileteral sails, the upper edgt 
ie called the head ; the sides or skirte an 
called leechei, end the bottom or lowei 
edge is termed the foot; if the heed ii 
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qnadrilaleral aatli wherein the head i» not 
PBTiUbI to the foot, the foremost comer it 
the foot la called the b»;k, and the after 
lower comer the clew ; the foremoit edge i» 
celled the fore leech, and the bindmoat Ibe 
after leech. Tlie Btudding sails are set bejond 
the leechea or ikirta of the meinaaU and fire- 
Uie topiaile, or top gallant iuIb of a 
ship. The lower e^es of the lower iluddieg 
sails, represented by O O, are eitended bj > 
boom, booked into an eye, end hied into tbe 
main chaoael for that porpose. The topuil 
Madding tails P F, are extended by itudduig 
tails, booms, run out beyond the eitremittes 
of the meinyard. The top- gallant >tuddin| 
tails QQ, ere also eitecded by Unddiog uU 
booms, run out from the topsail yard. Thme 
tails however are only let in feiorable Kind! 
and moderate weather. All aaili deriie their 
name from the mast, yard or stay, npcoi 
which they are eitended. Thus, the prind. 
pal tail, extended on the mainmait, is caUed 
the maineail or main oourae. For the other 
sails of B. ship, such as the Gi^. Tigiiiiil, 
Rmff Jack, Sky Scraper, Ifc, tee these 
articlei. The higher studding sails, and, in 
general, all the stay sails, are drawn doBn, 
so as to be furled or taken in by down hauli. 
The courses, topsails, and top gsllant salt, 
are wheeled about the meet, so ai to auit the 
ua directions of the wind by braces, 
r tail; are tbote that belong t* tbe 
mainmast end miien. They keep the skip 
windward, <hi which account ships sailing 
a quarter wind, require a headsaji tod in 
after sail, one to counteract the other. £<w> 
on tail: Every master of a reasel belonging 
to her majetty'i subjects, navigated witb, or 
having on hoard any foreign made sul>, .i* 
at the time of reporting his ahip, to mike 
an entry and report, and on oath, of every 
such sail, end before the ship is cleared, to 
pay dnty for them under peoelty of (orfeitare 
of sails, end a fine erf fifty pounds for eieiy 
offence by the master ; end luch sails are to 
be tumped at the port of entry in the same 
manner as foreign sail-cloth. 19Geo. Il,e27. 
But if the master before the ship is cleared, 
declares his inteotioa of not pajuig the doty, 
and deliver! up the sails to the officers of Ike 
eostoms, the sails only are to be forfeited, 
/(Jem. But if the ship comes from the Eut 
Indies, the captain is not liable to the effa" 
of the above regulationa. Sai/ is also aname 
applied to any vessel seen at a distance nodu 
sail, as " We tawfivesaU off Cape Finisterre. 
Sail, to Mt, is to expand the sails upon their 
respective yards end stays, in order to Mm- 
menee tailing. To ihorten tail, is to redn* 
or take in part of the sails, with an inleatim 
to dimioish the ship's velocity. To »'"^ 
tail, is to lower it suddenly, which is f""- 

cularly used in salutiog or doing hr "" 

a superior force, c 



le whom tbe 1»« "' 
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nations acknowledges as superior in certain 
regions. Thus all foreign vessels strike to an 
English man-of-war in the British seas. 

Sail Cloth. A cloth of strong texture, 
made of hemp, for the purpose of supplying 
ships with sails. British sail cloth may be 
exported duty free ; and all new ships are to 
have a suit of sails of British cloth. Every 
maker of British sail cloth shall stamp his 
name and place of abode, in words at length, 
on every piece, on pain of forfeiting j^lO. 

Sail Hook. In sail making, a small iron 
hook with an eye at one end, to which a cord 
is spliced ; it is used to confine the work 
while sewing, by hooking on the canvass ; the 
cord being fastened to some convenient place. 

Sail Loft. In dock.yards, a large room 
or apartment where sails are cut out, made, 
repaired, and kept in readiness for her Ma- 
jesty's ships and vessels. 

Sail MAKsa. A person appointed by 
warrant from the coAimissioners of the navy 
to repair the sails that may at any time be 
damaged in action or otherwise. 

Sail Rooms, are places on the orlop deck, 
inclosed for the reception of the sails ; they 
are distinguished according to their relative 
situation, as, the foresail room, the aftersail 
room. Sec. 

Sailbr. a term indiscriminately applied 
to vessels having masts, yards, stays, sails, 
&c. f hence a heavy sailer is a vessel which 
advances but slowly on the water. A prime 
sailer is one that is capable of attaining a 
great velocity by the impulse of the wind 
upon her sails, &c. 

Sailing denptes the movement by which 
a vessel is impelled through the water by the 
action of the wind upon her sails ; being 
otherwise expressed by the more significant 
term navigating. The effect of sailing is 
produced by a judicious arrangement of the 
sails to the direction of the wind ; accord- 
ingly, the various modes of sailing are derived 
from the different degrees and situations of 
the wind with regard to the course of the 
vessel. Sailing is also used for the art or act 
of navigating or of determining the cases of 
a ship's motion by means of sea charts; 
these cases are differently distinguished, ac- 
cording to the principles upon which the 
computations are founded, as Current, Mer^ 
cator*Sf Middle Latitude^ Oblique^ Parallelf 
Plane, Traverse, and Windward Sailing, 
which articles see. 

Sailing Trim. A term applied to a ship 
when she is in the best state for sailing. The 
order of sailing is the general disposition of 
a fleet of ships when proceeding on a voyage 
or expedition. 

Sailor. A name given indiscriminately 
to all persons on board ship, who are trained 
in the exercise of fixing the machinery of a 
ship) and managing her either at sea or in 



harbour. The principal qualities required in 
a common sdlor to entitle him to the full 
wages are, that he should be able to sound, 
steer, and manage the sails ; that is, to set, 
reef, and furl them ; he is then called an able 
seaman. A fresh-water sailor is an epithet 
of derision applied to those who have never 
been at sea at their first coming on board. 

Saint Salvador. — See Salvador. 

Saint Vincent. — See Vincent. 

Saint Domingo. — See Hayti. 

Saint Helena. — See Helena. 

Salad Oil. Florence or fine olive oil. — 
See Olive. 

Sal Ammoniac. Muriate of ammonia, 
or a compound of the hydrocyanic or muri- 
atic acid with ammonia. Its name is derived 
from the temple of Ammon in Egypt, where 
it was formed originally by burning camel's 
dung. It is now largely manufactured in this 
country from soot, as well as animal sub- 
stances, and particularly by the decomposi- 
tion of the carbonate of ammonia produced 
in the gas works. 

Sale. The exchange of a commodity for 
money. On sale of goods, if earnest be given 
to the seller, such earnest binds the bargain, 
and gives the buyer a right to demand the 
goods, but not till he has paid the price of 
them, except upon a special agreement to 
the contrary. After earnest taken the seller 
cannot dispose of the goods to another, un- 
less there is some default in the bargain ; as 
for example, if the buyer do not take away 
the goods and pay the money, the seller ought 
to require him to do so ; and then if he does 
not do it in convenient time, the bargain and 
sale are dissolved, and the seller may dispose 
of the goods to any other person. Earnest 
does not alter the property, but only binds 
the bargain ; the property remaining in the 
vendor until payment of the money, or de- 
livery of the goods. If a man sells goods to 
be delivered by a certain day, and does not 
deliver them, an action may be brought 
against him, and damages recovered ; so if 
he delivers them in a bad unmerchantable 
condition. Where a person is entitled to a 
thing in gross, he is not obliged to receive it 
in parcels, except the quantity be such that 
an ordinary conveyance cannot bring it all 
together. Things of this nature are in a great 
degree regulated by the customs of trade, 
and special agreements made between the 
parties. 

Sale by Auction. — See Auction. 

Sale by Inch op Candle. — ^zt Auction. 

Sales, Custom House, Excise, &c. 
Auction sales which take place at the custom 
house, excise office, &c. periodically, for the 
disposal of such goods as have been seized by 
the officers of those departments as smug- 
gled, as not having paid the proper duties, 
or which have been made contrary to the 
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excise regulations. In all cases, unless 
particularly expressed to the contrary, the 
purchaser pays the duty upon such as he 
purchases in ad valorem cases, the duty being 
added to the purchase money; in others, 
the articles being put up at the price of the 
duty are sold for whatever they will fetch 
in addition to such duty. 

Salbp. a farinaceous substance obtained 
from the roots of one or more species of 
orchis. It is usually imported from Turkey 
and other parts of the Levant. 

Saj<lt Pobt. a large port on each quarter 
of a fire-ship, out of which the officers and 
crew make their escape into the boats as 
soon as the train is fired. It is also a term 
given to the places, where men-of-war boats 
land from the ships, and where wherries and 
merchantmen's boats are not allowed to land. 

Salmon. A celebrated fish belonging to 
the trout family, which inhabits the northern 
seas, and ascends the rivers in spring for the 
purpose of depositing its spawn. In certain 
districts the abundance of this fish forms a 
great source of wealth to the inhabitants, 
and it often forms a chief article of sustenance. 
The salmon inhabits the European coasts 
from Spitsbergen to Western France, but is 
never seen in the Mediterranean. On the 
W. shores of the Atlantic it is found from 
Greenland to the Hudson, but is exceedingly 
rare in the latter river, and never penetrates 
further south. In the North Pacific, the 
salmon again makes its appearance in vast 
numbers. A cold climate and clear water 
seem congenial to its constitution. The 
salmon grows to the length of 3, 4 or 5 feet; 
and when of full size weighs sometimes 40 
lbs. The body is compressed laterally, the 
color silvery grey and spotted, the head of 
moderate size, and the under jaw rather the 
longest. Almost all parts of the mouth and 
even the tongue are furnished with pointed 
teeth, as in the other trouts, and like them 
the salmon has a fatty fin upon the lower 
part of the back. 




The salmon three or four months after its 
birth will average 8 or 10 inches in length. 
In the following spring they will be 14 or 16 
inches. At two years old the salmon weighs 
about 8 lbs., and requires five or six years 
to attain the weight of 12 lbs., so that a fish 
of 40 lbs. may be supposed to be very old. 
The salmon fishery is one of the most im- 
portant branches of business in some of the 



rivers of Scotland, whence London is prin- 
cipally supplied ; and to so great an extent 
does this fish abound in that part of the 
kingdom that between 2 and 3 millions of lbs. 
weight are annually sent to the London market 
alone, in a fresh state, packed in ice. Thia 
is independent of an immense quantity 
brought from the North of Ireland. Heavy 
penalties are imposed upon taking spawn, 
fry or unclean fish. Salmon may be brought 
from foreign countries at the duty of 10<. 
the cwt. 

Sal Prunella. Purified saltpetre. The 
duty is 1«. the cwt. 

Salt. This term, which* in chemistry is 
applied to almost every compound substance 
wluch contains an acid, is in ordinary Isoi- 
guage confined to the weU-known culinary 
or table salt, and which is divided into the 
varieties of rock salt, pit salt, and bay salt, ac- 
cording to the manner of procuring it. Next 
to bread and water, it is the most essential 
necessary of life. It is one of the most 
important British minerals, and is procured 
in immense quantities, both from fossil beds 
and brine springs, in Cheshire and Worces- 
tershire. Previously to the discovery of the 
fossil beds during the sixteenth century, and 
subsequently, a good deal of salt continued 
to be made at Lymington and many other 
places ; but these works are now all but 
abandoned, while not only has the quallQr of 
the article in question become greatly im- 
proved, but instead of being imported as 
formerly it is now largely exported. The 
consumption of Great Britain alone, exclusive 
of Irelimd, amounts to about 180,000 tons, 
and the foreign exports to about 300,000 
tons per year, of which the United States, 
Canada, the Low Countries, Russia, Prussia, 
and Denmark are the chief consumers. Pre- 
viously to 1823, an oppressive tax of 15«. a 
bushel, (56 lbs.) or about thirty times the 
original prime cost of the article, was im- 
posed on salt, but in that year it was reduced 
to 28., and two years afterwards totally re- 
pealed. During the existence of the duty 
the retail price was i^d, per lb., it is now 
^d, or even less. Salt may be imported from 
any place free of duty. 

Saltpbtrb oa Nitue, is produced from 
the vegetable fixed alkali potass, combined 
with the nitric acid ; it is therefore chemi- 
cally speaking the nitrate of potass. Salt- 
petre is of very extensive use in different 
arts, being the principal ingredient in gun- 
powder, and serving as an excellent flux to 
other matters, whence its use in glass making. 
It is also possessed of considerable antiseptic 
power, and is therefore used in preserving 
meats, to which it communicates a red color. 
The greatest quantity of saltpetre we use 
comes from Bengal, where it is found in- 
crusting the surface of the earth, and also in 
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beds called nitre beili. It amTea in an im- 
pure itate, and ii pariSed in Cbis countiy. 
The dnty h M. the cm. 

Salter's Coupant. This frateridtj or 
livery comptiny ia reckoned the ninth of the 
dtfcompaniei, and 1( of very great anUqaitj, 
the liverj heiag granted by Richaid II., 
(1394) though it does not appear that it 
■as Colly iacarporated till the year Ibhi, 
when lettera patent were granted by Elizabeth 
to themaater, wardens, and commoaalty of the 
"Art and Mjatery of Saltera of London." 
Their hall ia in St. Swithin'a Lane, London, 
and their armaaa fotlaws :— The motto "Set 
lapil omnia," " Salt givea a leat to every 
ihing," ia Tcry appropriate. 




Salittb. a testimony of reepect or hom- 
age, rendered by the ohipg of one nation tc 
thoM of another, or by ahipi of the aamt 

SALVAnoB St. ob Bahia, the former 
capital of Brazil, ia liCuated in the Bay of 
All Sainta, In lat. 12° 59' S,, and long. 37° 
23' W. It ia B place strongly fortified, haa 
Bvery healthy chmate, as well aione of the 
belt harboura in Brazil, carries on an ei- 
teoilTe trade with the United States and 
Entope, and pnranea the whale fishery near 
the South Pole. The eiports are the pro- 
ductiona of the Tropica, Brazil wood, apices, 
aoDthem fruits, rice, tapioca, cattle, sogar, 
tobacco, cotton and coffee. This latter article 
and BDgar are raised here in large ^nantitiea, 
and the soil is esteemed the beat in Brazil 
for the growth of the angar cane. 

Saltagb ia a reward allowed by the civil 
*nd itatute law fbr the saving of ships 
goods from the dangera of the saa, pirat 
or enemies. Where any ship is in danger of 
bnng stranded or driven on shore, jnsticea 
of the peace are to command the constablea 
to aaaemble as many persons as are necessary 
to preserve her ; and, being preierved by 
their means, the persons aisiating therein 
ahalt, in thirty days after, be paid a reason- 
able reward for the salvage, otherwise the 
ship or goods shall remain in the custody of 
HiB officen of the customs ai a security ' 
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ime, Salvagt it also an allowance madfl 
IB recovery of a ship or goods from the 
enemy, after having remained in his possession 
twenty-four hours, or of any thing dragged 
Dp from the bottom of the sea. It is paid 
by the first proprietors to the peraoos who 
have so recovered it, or else detained legally 
by the latter. 

Saubon'b Post. A sort of piUar erected 
in a ahlp'a hold, between the lower deck and 
the keelson, under the edge of a hatchway, 
and furnished with isveral notches, that serve 
as steps to ascend or descend. This post 
being firmly driven into ita place, not only 
serves to support the beam and forli^ the 
vessel in that place, but also to prevent the 
cargo or matensls contained in the hold from 
shifting to the opposite tide, by the rolling 
of the ship in a turbulent and heavy sea. 

Sandal Wood is the produce of San- 
talum album, a tree having somewhat the 
appearance of a large myrtle ; the wood ii 
extensively employed aa a perfume in the 
funeral ceremonies of the Hindoos. Tha 
deeper the color, which is of a yellow brown, 
and tha nearer the root the better is the 
perfame. Malabar produces the sandal wood ; 
it ia also found in Ceylon, and the Sooth SeB 
Islands. It ia imported in trimmed logs from 
3 to 8, and rarely to 14 inehea diameter; 
the wood is in general softer than boiwood, 
and easy to cut. It is used for parta of 
cabineta, necklaces, ornaments, fans, &0. 
The bark of the aandal wood gives a moat 
beautiful red or light claret-colored dye, bat 
it fades almost immediately when used aa a 
simple infusion ; in the hands of the ex- 
perienced dyer it might, it is supposed, be 



very 1 



■eful. 



Sandabac. a gum resin , which oozes 
spontaneously from the old trunks of the 
common juniper, (_Junij/erui ccmmunu,) and 
which is used in considerable quantities in 
the preparation of varnish, particulariy of 
one kind, employed by cabinet makers and 
painters, and called vtmix. In its powdered 
form it ia known as jiounee. 

Sandbrs, — See Saunderi, ' 

Sandwich Islanos. A group situated 
in the Pacific, in about 20° S. lat., and 160° 
W. long. They consiat of eleven islands, 
seven of which are inhabited. These ialanda 
are independent, but under the protection of 
Great Britain ; cireumatances typified in their 
flag, which is tricolored with the union crosi 
at the comer annexed. 1^ islands are favoi^ 
ably aituBted for trade, being in the route be- 
tweenAmericaaudC>iina,and they have of late 
become adepckt for the commerce of theN.W. 
of America, aa well aa a place of refreshment 
and repair for the South Sea whalera. A 
British and an American contol reside at the 
principal port. The im porta are manufactured 
goods, copper in sheets, ship's stores and 
42 rr 



,ir, Bking, bides, lumber, 

arl hbcil. turtle shell, airow'TOOt and 
EiporU — aall, undal wood. 




' Sanocis Dbaconis. — See Dragon'i 

Bteod. 

SapanWood or Buckau Wood, {Cat- 
olf/inia Sapan,) ia obtaiDEd from a species 
of Ihe same genus that yields the Bruil 
vond. It 19 H middle sized tree, icdigeaous 
to Siam, Frgu, the cout of Coromindel, tbe 
Eautrrn Islands, &c. It ia imported ja pieces 
like flrajil wood, to which, for the purposes 
of dyeing, it ia greatly ioferiar ; it is gene- 
rally too unsound to be nseFui for tnraing. 

Saffhibi. a very hard gem conaisiing 
essentially of cbrystidlixed alnmina. It is 
of rarious colors, the blue variety being ge- 
Derally called (he sapphire ; the red the 
oriental mby, the yeiiout the oriental topai. 

Sasdinkb. a species of pilchard often 
■old as ancboTies. — See Anchovy. 

Sardinia, Island and Kinodom of. 
The island of Sardinia lies iu the Mediter- 
ranean, and although healthy, and fertile, yet 
owing to the poverty of the inhabitants 
produces little, eicept com. Itformaapai 
bat by no means a considerable port of 
the Mngdom of the same name. This I ' ' 
incluitea also the N.W. comer of Italy, lying 
between Lombardy, Switierland, France aad 
the Gulf of Genoa, having a population of 
- 4,GaO,000. Capital, Turin. Its riches 
derived chiefly from the fertile district 
Piedmont, and its commerce centres in Gei 
and radiates to Nice on the side of France 
and Cagliari, the capital of the islands of 
Sardinia. Though rich in minerals, these are 
not a source of mach wealth, the trade of 
the kingdom depending chiefly upon the pro- 
ductions of com and pulse of various kinds, 
flax, olives, and their oil and fruits. Tbe 
manufactures are almost vrbolly confined to 
silk goods, velvets and hosiery; also coarse 
woollens, consumed chiefly in Italy and Swit- 
zerland. Wines, workaof art, glass, paper, 
beads, &c. are manufactured to a great ei- 
tent. Tbe national flag ie showo on the right 
of the following cut, that appertaining to 
the island is on the left. — See Genoa. 




RciNET. A kind of fine, thin wdtsp 
ulk, of all colors, and varying from half yard 
to seven eighths wide. 

SABBAPAaiLLA. The root of the ftnita* 
lar^aparilla, a plant growing abandaally iu 
Jamaica, from whence we receive it. The 
roots are about the size of a goose quill, 
running superficially under the ground. It 
is used medicinally. 

SASBAFKAa Wood is a species of Isnrel, 
{Saaiqfrat afficinatU.) The root ia used ia 
medicine. The email wood ia of a light 
brown, the large is darker; both ore pliiu, 
■oft and close. Sassafras wood measure* 
from 4 to 12 incbesdiameter; it ii sometiices 
chosen for cabinet work and turning, on 
account of its scent, which is agreeable. It 
is sometimes called yellow (anndeis. 

Satin. A soft, closely woven silk, with a 
glossy surface. In the msnabcture of other 
silken staffs each half of the warp is raised 
alternately; but in weaving satin, tbe work- 
man only raises the fifth or eightb part of the 
warp ; Uiua the wool is bidden beneath the 
warp, which presenting an even, close and 
smooth surface, is the more capable of re- 
flecting the rajs of light. In tbia way satin 
scijuires that lustre and brilliancy which dis- 
lingnish it from most other kinds of silks. 
The chief seats of this brsnch of taannfactore 
ore Lyons in Francs, and Genoa and Florence 
in Italy. From the East Indies are imported 
those light BtaOs called Indian or Chinese 
istin*. They are either plain, damasked, 
striped, open worked or embroidered. Both 
in lustre and eiecution, they are far inferior 
to the Lyonese satina ; they however possess 
this peculiar property, that even after icodj- 
ing ^ey retain their original gloss. 

Satin Wood. The beet variety is the 
West Indian, which ia imported from St. 
Domingo in sqitare logs and planks from 
9 to 20 inches ; the next in quality is tbe 
East Indian, shipped frain Singapore and 
Bombay in round logs from 9 to 20 incbei 
diameter; andthe mostinferior isfromMew 
Providence, in square sticks 3i to 10 inches ; 
the wood is close, not so hard as boxwood, 
but somewhat like in color, or rather more 
orange ; some pieces are very beautifully 
motUeJ and curled. It waa much in Togue 
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■ few Tears back for iatemBl decoratioa and 
rumituie ; il: is now principally uaed for 
brnsUes. and BOmewfaat for turning ; the 
6at»t kiods are cut into vencera, nhicli nie 
tlieD expeDBiTe. Tbe Nasaau wand ii gene- 
rally lued far bnuhes. Satiawood, of hand- 
gome figure, wu formerly imported in large 
quantitiea from tbe iiland of Dominica. The 
utin wood of Gniana ia itated by Aablet to 
be yielded by Ml Jtrolia guianemit, which 
hu both white and reddiah colored wood, 
both satiny in appearance. The aatio wood 
of Indiaond Ceylon ia yielded by CAforoxy/on 



Satinet. A. ipedei of thin latin. 

SjttrciK or A Capstan, i« a socket of 
Iroa let into a woodea atock or standard, 
called thj step, resting upon, and bolted to 
the beams. Its use ia to receive the apindie 
or foot, upon which the capstaia reals and 

Saitl ok Sal. An Eaet Indian timber 
tree, tbe fiAorea roiMfa. Iti wood is in very 
general oae in India for beams, raftera, and 
fariouB building parpoaea ; it is close-grained 
and besTj, of a light brown color, not so 
durable, but stronger and tougher ^lan teak, 
and ia one of the best timber trees of India. 

SkuHDBna, Red, OK Sandeks. The wood 
of a lofty tree, (^PteroearpUi lanlalmia,) in- 
digenoua to Tarious parta of India, Ceylon, 
Timor, &c. Thewood is brought to Europe 
in billeta, which ore very heavy, and unk in 
water. It is extremely hard, of a fine grain, 
and a bright garnet red color, which brightena 
on eiposnre to the air. It ia employed to 
dje lasting reddish brown colora on wool. 
Il yields its coloring matter to both ether 
and alcohol, but not to water. The quantity 
imparted is inconsiderable. Tbe duty ia 2*. 
the ton. For yellow aannders, see 5au({/rat. 

Save All. The name of a sail which is 
sometimes placed to catch the wind that might 
cuape beneath the foot of any sail. 

Sat or Sati. A kind of serge or woollen 
staff, much used abroad fbr lii^igt, and by 
the religions of some ordera for shirts ; with 
wit is employed as aprons, by several deacrip- 
tions of artificers, being nanally dyed green. 

Scale the Gdns, ia to dean the inaide 
of a ship's cannon, by tbe eiploaion of a 
Email quantity of powder ; which effectoally 
blowa out any diit or scales of iron which 
may adhere to the interior Burface. 

SuAMMONT, is the produce of a species 
of conTOlvulns or creeping plant, growing 
inTurkey, Syriaand Arabia. Thescammony 
is prepared from the root and the atalk of 
the plant, and when genuine, ought to be 
like a fine clear gum, of a darkisb gray, light 
and brittle, and in chewing ought to yield a 
white milky froth. The best scammony is 
brought from Marasch, a town about tour 
days journey from Aleppo, near the confines 
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of Armenia. It ia thence carried to Aleppo, 
in small akina, and by the merchsnta sent to 
Loudon and Marseilles. It is nied medicinally. 

Scant. A term applied to the wind when 
it becomes favorable to a ship's courie, after 
having been fair or lai^. Itis distiogaiahed 
from fonl wind, la in the former a ship is 
still enabled to sail in her course, althoogh 
her progreBB is considerably retarded, bnt in 
the latter she is obliged to deviate &om it. 

SCANTLINO, In ship -building, ■ name 
given to any piece of timber, wi^ regard to 
its breadth and thickness when reduced to 
the standard size. 

SoHEDDLK. A scroll of paper or parch- 
ment, annexed to a will, lease, or other deed, 
containing an inventory of goods not enu- 
merated in the body of the deed, &c. 
SchtduU likewise implies the account or 
statementof his affairs deUvered by a bank- 
rupt to the commissionera. 

ScHOONEB. Asmallvesselwithtwomasts, 
whose main and foresails are suspended by 
gaffs, reaching from the mast towards the 
stem ; and stretched out below by booms, 
whose foremost ends are booked to an iron, 
which claspa the mait so as to tum| therein, 
as upon an axis, when the after cndi are 
Bwung from one Ride of the vessel to the 
other. This vessel is gensrally a fast aailer, 
and principally employed in buds by those 
who make specnlsCioni where dispatch is 
requisite. 




Sciatic Stat. A strong rope fixed from 
the main to the foremost hesd in merchant 
■hips when loading or unloading ; it serves 
to sustain a tackle, wtdch travelling upon it, 
may be ahifted over the main or forebatch- 
wayB, aa occauon requires. 

ScBDTi oa DoTCu ScHUTT.' The largest 
of the Dutch fishing and pscket boats, and of 
which we see hundreds in tbe river Thamea, 
having conveyed to our market, not merely 
ordinary merchandize, but particularly the 
fish caught off the Dutch coast, such as lob- 
sters and cod Gab, or in their rivera as plaice, 
eels, &c. Salted herrings are alsn brought 



a these vends. 
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Thtj ire one-muted, with a Urge gilT uil. 
BoDiid iterued, ititb great breadth of beam, 
and bnilE witb great solidity ; hence iF doC 
qiuek uilen th^ an at aoj rata capacious 
•nd ica-wortbj. 




SciLLT Ibles. a claiter of >ma11 iBlaoda 
attheentranceoftheEagliihand ScGeorge's 
Channel, Ijiug about 10 leaguea west of tbe 
Lind'a-end in Cornirall. The chief ialeand 
liubonr ia that of St, Mary. The iababitanta 
prinoipallj labiiit bjr acting as pilots, fishing, 
and hnroing kelp. At the ontermoit ei- 
tremiCj of the isle of St. Martin is a Mn- 
mark, built with tock stone. On the ills 
of St. Agnes in a lighthouse, aituated in W. 
long. 6° 19', N. l«t. 49" 54'. 

Scoop. A little hDlloved piece of wood 
used to throw water out of a boat, which 
operation is naoallj cillsd baling the boat. 

ScoBi. Tbe number of twent;. 

ScoKK. A notch or hollow cot bj a saw, 
gouge or chisel, out of any piece of wood, to 
admit another projecting of a similar shape. 
Seort nf a dead eye ii the hole throngh 
which the rope passes. 

Scot ahd Lot. Peraons aiaeiaed U 
contribution, are generall; said to pay scot 

Scotland. The nortbeni part of Great 
Britain or north of the Tweed ; every where 
tnrronaded by the sea except the south side, 
where it ia onited to the counties of Cumber. 
land and Northumberland, By the act oi 
union Scotland is entitled to the same sllow- 
ancei, encauragemeata, drawbacks, Sec. and 
under the same eiciie and customs regulations 
and duties. Also the standards of the coin, 
wnghts and measures are the same as those 
of Bngland. Sixteen peers are chosen to 
repreient tbe peerage, end fifty-three i 
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bers (thirty for counties and twenty-lhiee for 
boronghi) sit in the bouie of commanB. Tie 
judicial admiuistration of Scotlaod is distinct 
from that of England. The prindpil courts 
* ' w are the sapreme court or conrt ef 
ins, consisting of thirteen lords, sad 
divided into two chambers. The one di£- 
narilj called the court of seaiions takes cog- 
nizance of citU caaea ; the other, tbe coort 
of jDstiaary for the trial of crimioil caiei. 
The rerenne hM hitherto been coUecud 
separately from that of England, and wilh 
■eparate boards for each branch, but these 
are gradually becoming incorporated with 
those of England. Great part of Scotland 
ia barren, but this barrenness is in a great 
degree counteracted by the skill and sdence 
f the modem &rmers ; yet for all this there 
I scsrcely more than a quarter of the coontry 
ander enltivation. The staple agiicnlturtl 
products are oats for the food of tbe inha- 
bitant*, and harley for the purposes of distil- 
lation and brewing. The chief eiporti 
are cattle and iheep.Tait quantities of which 
in fine condition are auppUed to the London 
market, and brought by the numra^ns Htesiu 
packets which sail weekly between our me- 
tropolia and I^dth, Aberdeen, Berwick, la. 
The western porta of Glasgow, &c. enpplfing 
LiTcrpool and Bristol, Sic. It is in different 
textile manufactures that Scotland cicels, 
and &om tbese derives its prosperity. Linen 
is still, as it always waa, one of the staples of 
Scotluid, particularly the coarser Vinds, such 
as sail cloth, sheetingt, diapers, &c. Tbe 
cotton manufacture, though of compiiatiTely 
modern date, bss here no less than in England 
risen to the first importance in pointof mtg- 
nitude. Glasgow and Paisley produce fabrics 
highly ornamental, and carried to an otremE 
degree of fineness. Some of the cambrics 
of Paisley are of the greatest delicacy of 
texture- The Paisley shawls and Glasgow 
printed goods are also extremely beautifiil. 
Scotland has alao important manntiuitnrcs in 
glaas, chemical goods, soap, candlea, lesdier, 
paper, itarch, ice. Iron is foimd in great 
quantity, and is smelted and worked to a 
great extant on the banks of the Clyde, sad 
m Aberdeenstnre- Coal, lime, freestone and 
granite constitute the great mineral wealth 
of this country- The fisheries are very ai- 
tonaive and profitable, parUcularly in hsd- 
docks, herrings, cod, oysters, salmon, ^t. 
Tbe whale fishery is also greatly increased 
of late yeara, while that of England has de- 
clined. For other particulars, see .^ierifee*i 
Edinburgh, GlatgoiB, S(c. Although the 
imperial system of weights and mesiDtei 
has superseded by taw the ancient Scottidi 
monies, measures, &c., atill manyof the latter 
are retained for the convenience of inland 
parts of the country. They were as follows : 
—theoldScotchpoands'lf.Sif, TtwSeotch 
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ihiUing :=!<?. English. The standard Scotch 
ell»36 Scotch or 37*0591 English inches, 6 
ells made a fall, 40 faUs a furlong ; 8 fur- 
longs, or 1920 ells = 1976-5 English yards a 
mile ; hence 10 Scotch miles = 11^ statute 
ditto. The lb. of 16 oz. was about -^ 
heavier than our avoirdupoise. The stone = 
16 of these lbs. The boU for meal reckoned 
at 140 Ibs.or 8 stones. The Scotch gallon of 
8 pints, 16 chopins, 32 mutchkins or 128 
gills =3 imperial gallons. A Scotch acre 
rather more than 1^ English ditto. 

Scour the Coast. A term frequently 
used by detached parties of seamen to express 
the act of firing a quick and heavy discharge 
of ordnance or musketry, for the purpose of 
dislodging an enemy. 

ScasBN BuLK-HBAD. In ship-building, 
the aftmost bulk-head under the round-house. 
ScaBENS. In a ship of war, are partitions 
made of canvas, which, being nailed up in 
lieu of the bulk-heads that are taken down 
in readiness for action, serve for the accom- 
modation of the captain, and the officers 
in the ward rooms. 

Screen s« Firb, are pieces of fearnought 
sewed together, and hooked round the maga- 
zine passages, and also round the hatchways, 
where it is necessary to pass the powder ; 
they are always wetted previous to com- 
mencing an action, in order to prevent their 
taking fire. 
Scrip. — See Omnium, 
ScRivELLOs OR ScRivBLLi. The Small 
elephant's teeth or pieces of the large ones, 
which are not sold singly but in pa:rcel8. 

Scrivener. One who draws contracts, 
or whose business it is to place money at 
interest. Attorneys sometimes act as scri- 
veners, which brings them within the bank- 
rupt laws. 

ScRowL. In ship-building, a name given 
to the two pieces of fir timber which are 
bolted to the knee of the head, and serve in 
lieu of a figure. 

Scruple. A small weight used in com- 
pounding medicines. — See Apothecaries 
Weight. 

ScuDO. A coin and money of account of 
some parts of Italy, Sicily, &c., synonymous 
with crown, but varying much in value, that of 

s. d. 
Genoa is worth 5 3} 

Lucca 4 4 

Milan 3 8J 

Modena 3 4 

Piedmont * 5 8J 

Rome 4 31 

Sardinia 3 H 

Sicily 4 

Tuscany 4 5 J 

Scud. A name given by seamen to the 
low and thin clouds which are most swiftly 
wafted along ^y the winds. To scud, to be 



carried precipitately before a tempest, and is. 
either performed with a sail extended on the 
ship's foremast, or, if the storm is excessive, 
without any sail, which is that called scudding 
under bare poles. 

Scull. A kind of short oar, the loom of 
which is only equal in length to half the 
breadth of the boat, whereby two may be 
managed by one man, one on each side. To 
icull, is to make a boat advance on the water 
by putting an oar in the notch which is ge- 
nerally cut in the top of the stem, and then 
forcing it from the larboard to the starboard 
side. 

Sculler. A term used to denote a boat 
rowed on the river Thames by one man with 
two sculls, which is used in contradistinction 
to oars. It is however generally applied to 
a person using only one oar in the stern of 
a boat to impel it forward. 

Sculptures. Figures cut in stone, metal, 
or other solid substance, representing some 
real or imaginary object or event. By the 
act 54 Geo. Ill, c 56., the property of sculp- 
tures, models, copies and casts is vested in 
the proprietor for fourteen years, provided 
he cause his name, with the date, to be put 
on them, before they are published, with the 
same term in addition if he should be living 
at the end of the first period. In actions for 
piracy double costs to be given. The act 
6 Geo. IV, c 107, prohibits the importation, 
on pain of forfeiture, of any sculptures, mo- 
dels, casts, &c. first made in the United 
Kingdom. 

Scuppers. Certain channels cut through 
the water-ways and sides of a ship, at proper 
distances, and lined with sheet 1^, in order 
to carry the water o£f the deck into the sea. 

Scupper Hose. A leather pipe or hose, 
nailed round the outside of the scupper on 
the lower decks, and which by hanging down 
prevents the water from entering when the 
ship inclines under a press of sail. 

Scuttle. A small hatchway or hole, cut 
for some particular purpose through a ship's 
deck or sides, or through the coverings of 
her hatchways and ladderways, and furnished 
with a lid which firmly incloses it when ne- 
cessary. (See the articles Deck and Hatch' 
way,) To scuttle^ is to cut large holes through 
the bottom, sides, or decks of a ship, parti- 
cularly when she is stranded or overset, and 
continues to float on the surface. The design 
of this expedient is usually to take out the 
whole, or a part of 'the cargo, provisions, 
stores, &c. with all possible expedition. 

Scuttle Butt, is a cask having a square 
piece sawn out of its bilge, and lashed upon 
deck. It is used to contain the fresh water 
for daily use, whence it is taken out with a 
leaden can. 

Sea. In geography, is frequently used for 
that vast tract of water encompassing the 
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whole earth, othenriBe called ocean, but it 
U more properly tued for a particular part 
of the ocean, almost aorronnded bj land, 
and is denominated from the countries it 
washes, or from other circumstances. Thus 
we saj The Irish Sea, the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Baltic Sea, the Red Sea, &c. Sea 
is Tariously applied bj sailors ; to a single 
wave ; to the agitation produced by multitude 
of waves in a tempest ; or to their particular 
progress or direction. Thus thej say. We 
shipped a heavy sea ; there is a great sea in 
the offing ; the sea sets to the southward. 
Hence a ship is said to head the sea when 
her course is opposed to the setting or di- 
rection of the surges. A long sea implies 
a uniform and steady motion of long and 
extensive waves, on the contrary ; a short 
sea, is when they run irregularly, broken and 
interrupted, so as frequently to break over 
a vessel's bow, side or quarter. 

Sba Coast.' The shore of any country, 
or that part which is washed by the sea. 

Sbal. The English name for a genus of 
marine animals, the variety of which is very 
great. Some kinds are found in great abund- 
ance in the seas around Spitzbergen, and on 
the coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland. 
Seals are principally hunted for their skins 
and their oil. When taken in the spring of 
the year, at which time they are fattest, a 
full grown seal will yield from 8 to 12 gal- 
lons of oil, and a small one from 4 to 5 
gallons. The oil when expressed before 
putrefaction has commenced is beautifully 
transparent, free from smell, and not un- 
pleasant in its taste. The skin when tanned 
is extensively employed in the making of 
shoes, and when dressed with the hair on, 
serves for the covering of caps and trunks. 
The duty upon the oil is Is. per tun. The 
duty upon the skins is if undressed id. the 
skin. If of British taking and brought direct 
from the fishery or a British possession, Id. 
the dozen skins. 




Phoca vuZ^arM.— Greenland Seal. 

Seals, Privy and Great. All grants, 
pardons, charters, letters patent, &c. pass 
the great seal, or are stamped with the na- 
tional seal kept by the lord high chancellor ; 
but previous to this they pass through the 
hands of the lord privy seal, and otW in- 



struments of less consequence require the 
attachment of the privy seal only. The 
keepers both of the great and privy seal are 
officers of state. 

Sealing Wax. The wax used for fasten- 
ing letters, stamping legal documents, &c. 
The best red sealing wax is made by .meldng 
in a very gentle heat 48 parts of shell lac 
with 19 of Venice turpentine, and 1 of Fern- 
vian balsam, 32 parts of the finest cinnabar 
is then stirred in, and the whole weU mixed. 
When it is cooled down, it is either rolled 
in sticks or shaped in brass moulds. Black 
sealing wax consists of 60 parts of shell lac 
and 30 of ivory black. Common bottle wax 
is 2 "parts rosin, and 1 bees' wax, colored 
with red ochre. Sealing wax imported is 
subject to a duty of 15 percent., but a very 
small quantity only of foreign wax finds its 
way here, and that of a fancy description. 

Seaman, in opposition to landaman, a 
person brought up to the sea service. 

Seamark. A point or conspicuous object 
distinguishable at sea ; they are of various 
kinds, as promontories, steeples, ruins, trees, 
&c., and are very beneficial in directing ves- 
sels on the coast, and of pointing out their 
situation. 

Sea Fort. A haven near the sea, as dis- 
tinguished from one that is situate upon a 
river. — See the articles Harbour and Port. 

Seams. The intervals between the edges 
of the planks in the decks and sides of a ship, 
or the places where the planks join together. 
These are always filled with a quantity of 
oakum, and covered with hot pitch, to pre- 
vent the entrance of the water. Seams of 
the sails, in sail-making, the parts where two 
edges of canvas are laid over each other and 
served down. 

Searcher. An officer of the customs, 
whose business it is to search and examine 
all ships that are outward bound, to see 
whether they have any prohibited goods on 
board. 

Search Warrant. In law, is granted 
by a justice of the peace under 7 and 8 Geo. 
IV, c 29, to search for goods stolen, or re- 
specting which other offences specified in the 
act have been committed. The warrant is 
granted on the oath of a credible witness, 
that he has reasonable cause to suspect the 
goods to be in the possession and on the 
premises of a certain individual. 

Sea-room, implies a sufficient distance 
from the land, rocks, or shoals, wherein a 
ship may drive or scud without danger of 
shipwreck. 

Sea- WORTHY, implies the state or quality 
of a ship, which is in every respect fit for a 
voyage. 

Second. The sixtieth part of a minute, 
whether of time or angular measurement, 
marked with the characters '^ or «c. Thus a 
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degree of a circle, or an hour of time are each 
divisible into 60 minutes, and each minute 
into 60 seconds. 

Secbbtary. In ordinary language, a 
scribe or writer of letters, &c., but often 
applied to a public minister ; thus we say 
Colonial Secretary, Home Secretary, &c. — 
See Ministers* 

Sbbd. The reproductive part of a plant, 
and containing thus embryo or rudiment of a 
future plant. Seeds are imported as food, for 
agricultural uses, or to employ in the arts. 
'Tht chief of those imported, besides wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, maize, acorns, beans, peas, 
buck wheat, flax or linseed, hemp and others, 
all of whidi are described under their re- 
spective names, are with their respective 

duties as follows :— 

F. C. B.P. 

9, d. s. d. 
Annlseed, coriander, cummin. Fenu- 
greek, millet, trefoil, worm, and 

graas seeds ^cwt... 5 2 6 

Canary seed » bushel 4 2 

Clover, carraway, carrot, parsley, 

qnince, and seeds of trees. ,W cwt 10 5 

Cole seed, flax, and rape . . . . # qr. . 1 I 

Leek and onion /^ cwt. 20 10 

Lucem and lupines 5 5 

Mustard seed <^ bushel 18 6 

Poppy and maw seed . . . . /r quarter 10 6 

Tares 5 2 6 

Oil and garden seeds, unenuroerated 

^quarter 1 1 

AUothers £100.. £10 £5 

Sbbb. An East Indian weight. The East 
Indian Company's new seer of 80 tolas 
weighs rather more than 2 lbs. avoirdupoise. 

Sbizb, to, is to bind or fasten any two 
ropes, or different parts of one rope together 
with a small line or cord. 

Sbizing. a name given by seamen to the 
cord which fastens any thing together. 

Sbizurb. An arrest of some merchandize, 
moveable, or other matter, either in conse- 
quence of some law, or of some express order 
of the sovereign; contraband goods, those 
fraudulently entered, or landed without en- 
tering at aU, or at wrong places, are subject 
to seizure. In seizures among us one half goes 
to the informer and the other to the crown. 

Sblyagb. a sort of hank or skein of rope 
yam, turned into a circular form, and marled 
together with spun yam. It is used to fasten 
round any rope, as a shroud or stay, so that 
a tackle may be hooked in it, to extend the 
said shroud or stay, in order to set it up. 

Send, to. To pitch precipitately into the 
hollow or interval between two waves ; as, 
Every time the vessel sends, the topmasts 
complain. 

Sbnbga Root. The root of the Polygdla 
senega^ rattle-snake root. It is brought from 
N . America. It has a peculiar pungent flavor, 
and promotes the flow of saliva. In large 



doses it nauseates and purges. It is now 
rarely used, unless in stimulating gargles. 

Sbnna Leaves. The leaves of the Cassia 
senna. They are imported from Alexandria, 
whither they are brought from Upper Egypt. 
Scarcely any drug is , so much adulterated ; 
this is done by the admixture of other leaves. 
The true senna leaves are distinctly ribbed, 
thin, generally pointed, and when chewed 
have a peculiar nauseous flavor, and yield a 
dark brown infusion. The duty is ld» per lb. 

Sennet. A sort of flat braided cordage 
used for various purposes, and formed by 
plaiting five or seven rope yams together. 

Sequestration. In English law, a species 
of execution levied against a clergyman for 
debt. It is issued by the bishop of the diocese, 
and has the effect of applying the profits of 
the benefice till the debt is paid. Sequestra- 
tion is also, in chancery, the setting aside from 
both parties the matter in controversy. Se- 
questration, in Scottish law, is similar to a 
fiat of bankruptcy in England. 

Sequin. An Italian gold coin=9«. bd. ; 
also a Turkish gold money worth from 7s 6d, 
to 78, 8*/. 

Serge. A cloth of quilted woollen, ex- 
tensively manufactured in Devonshire and 
other English counties. 

Sergeant-at-Law. The highest degree 
of common law below a judge, and all must 
proceed through this degree before attaining 
the ofiice of judge. The court of common 
pleas is only open to sergeants as pleaders. 

Seron. a buffalo's hide, used for packing 
drugs and other articles. Some serous are 
formed of pieces of wood joined with slips 
of bamboo. 

Serve, to. In a naval sense, implies to 
do duty as an officer, or seaman on board 
ship. To serve a rope, is to wind round spun 
yam, &c. by means of a mallet, to prevent it 
from being rubbed. The materials used for 
this purpose are called service. 

Service. A term given to all sorts of stuff, 
whether of old canvas, mat, plat, hide, par- 
celling, spun yam, &c. when put round cables, 
&c., in order to preserve them from being 
chafed by the strain of the ship, or otherwise*. 
The line or spun yam being wound up in a 
ball, two or more tums are taken from it 
round the rope, confining the end under the 
tums ; the mallet is then placed on the rope, 
and two or more yams are passed round the 
rope and mallet, and round the handle ; then 
tuming the mallet, whilst another person 
passes the ball round the rope, it leaves the 
spun yam on the rope, and draws it tight. 

Sew. When spoken of a ship, is to rest 
upon the ground; and, while the depth of 
water around her is not sufficient to float her^ 
she is said to be sewed by as much as the 
difference between the surface of the water 
and the ship's floating mark, or water line. 
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Seitawt. — Set Qaadranl. 

Shacklks. a name giTca to the rings 
witb which ■ port li lecured, by hooking the 
port bin to Uiem ; abo ■ iort of iroo ringt 
U hook Uck1» to. 

Shaddock. A targe apeciei of citron, 
Ctlnti deaimana, commonly cullirated both 
in the Etut and Weit Indies for the nke of 
the delicate sobacid, jaicj palp, in wbich 
tlie frnitaboiiDdi, When it their greatelt liie 
they are called Pomclaei or pon^ileont. The 
■niilleit form the /brbiddra fruit of the 
London muketa. The ihiddock ia a tree 
■bont 20 feet high, with large glouy foliage, 
white and fragrant bloaiomg, and of conai- 
derable beanty, puiiealaily when the large 
yellow fnut i* rip«. 




Sraqusn. a partienlar description of 
leather made in Astracan and other pUcea, 
•nd mostly dyed of a green color by solationB 
of copper. The skin after having been cleaned 
•nd deprived of its hair is covered with a 
hard seed, and then submitted to pressure ; 
the seed makes indeotationa, and thus the 
grain upon the shagreen is formed. It is uaed 
to cover spectacle cases, small boies, &i;. 

Shalloons. LooaelymadewoolleDclatiul, 
commonly osed for lining coats. 

Sballof. a sort of large boat with two 
masta, oiually rigged like a schooner. 

Shallow. A term a jnonymoua with shoal, 
■Ignifying that part of the water not snffi. 
cienCly deep to sail over by vesaela wliich are 
navigated in that place; there is however this 
diSerence, a ahaUow is nerer luppoaed to be 
dry, even at the lowest ebb ; but ahoals are 
^xa dry at low water. 



Shank or an Anchob. A term given to 
the beam or shaft of an anchor. 

Shank Paintes. A abort rope and cliain ; 
the latter is fastened to the topside abaft the 
cathead, and nied to hang tha shank and 
Books of the anchor ap to the ship's side. 

Shapb a Courbb. To direct or appinnt 
the track of a ship, in order to proaecnte a 
voyage. To brace up liarp, ia to turn the 
yards to the moat obliqne direction possible, 
so aa the ship may lie well op to the wind. 

Srawls. Well-known articles of dress, 
manofactured of hair, ailk, cotton or wool, 
bat more freqaently of silk and wool mixed. 
The chief seats of the ahawl mannbctDre in 
Great Britsin are Norwidi and Paialej. A 
fine deacriptian of ahawl, made of the hair 
of a species of goat, a native of the moon- 
taina of Thibet, nimported here andCT the 
name of Cashmere ahawls-, they are of extreme 
beaoty of workmanship and of great price, 
■ometimes as much as 100 gnineas being given 
for one. They are cliiefly imported from 
Bombay and Surat. 

SaEATBiNG. A sort of casing or covering 
nailed all over the oatside of a ^p's bottom 
to protect the planks from the peraicioiw 
effects of the worms, particalarly in hot 
climates. It consists of fir boards or deals 
of fir, or what is far preferable sheets of 
copper, which are now in generel ose. 

Sheatb OK Shitib. The wheal on whidi 
the rope works in a block i it is generally 
formed of lignun tiila, aometimea of brass, 
and frequently of l>atb ; the interior part, or 
that which auataios the friction agmnst the 
pin, being of brass, is let into tbs exterior, 
which ia made of Ji^tini vita, and is then 
termed a sheave with a brass coak or trash. 
Shum hole, a the channel cat ia a msst, 
yard or timber, in wbich to fix a aheave an- 
swering instead of a bhick, 

Shbkp Shank. A sort of Icnot made ob 
a rope lo ahortea it, and ig parUcnlarly used 
on mnners or ties, to prevent the tackle from 
comingblockand block. By this contrivance, 
the Imdy to which the tackle is appUed may 
l>e poiaed mnob 'higher, or removed mncb 
farther in a shorter time. Ta thttp thmit 
is also a term' used to ahorten tlie topfallant 
back aCays, ta. when the maata are striick. 

Saaaa, In abip-bnilding, the longitudinal 
curve of a ship' a deck or aides. Sh^it also 
the position in which a ship is lometimes 
kept when at single anchor, in order to keqi 
her clear of it ; hence to hrttA ihetr, ia to 
deviate from that position and thereby risk 
the foaling of the anchor. To ibeer Mp almg- 
fidt, to approach a ship in a parallel direction. 
To theer iff, to remove to a greater distance. 

Shkek Hulk. An old ship of war enl 
down to the gun or lower deck, having a mast 
fixed in midshipa, and fitted with an apparatus 
conusting of tbeers and tackles, to heafe oat 
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or in the lower masts of her Majesty's ships, 
particalarly in the royal ports, as occasion 
requires. 

Sheet. A rope fastened to one or both 
the lower corners of a sail, to extend or 
retain it in a particular station. 

Sheet Anchor. — See Anchor, 

Shell Lac. — See Lac, 

Shelves. A general name given to any 
dangerous shallows, sand banks or rocks, 
lying immediately under the surface of the 
water. 

Sherbet. A liquor made of sugar, water 
and orange juice, with the addition of rose- 
water, or some other odoriferous ingredient. 

Sherry. A wine made from the grapes of 
Xeres in Andalusia. Grenuine sherry is a rich 
dry wine, containing from 20 to 23 per cent. 
of alcohol; there are many varieties, and it is 
extensively imitated and adulterated. 

Shilling. An English silver coin, equal 
to 12 pence, or the twentieth part of a ;^ 
sterling. Many other countries besides En- 
gland have a coin of this name ; of these 
perhaps the Hamburgh schilling is the best 
known. Its value is Id, English. 

Shingles. Thin pieces of wood, used 
instead of slates or tiles. Rustic paling is 
often made of oak or other wood split into 
shingles. "When cut with a saw and not split, 
they are called by us feather-edged boards, 
generally thick at one edge and thin at the 
other. 

Ship. A general name given to all large 
vessels navigated on the ocean. In the sea 
lang^ge however it is more particalarly ap- 
plied to a vessel furnished with three masts ; 
each of which is composed of a lower mast, 
topmast, top gallant mast and royal mast, 
with the yards and other machinery thereto 
belonging. A ship cut down implies one which 
has had a deck cut off from her, whereby a 
three-decker is converted into a two- decker, 
and a two-decker becomes a frigate. A ship 
raised upon is one whose dead works have 
been heightened by additional timber. Ad' 
miraPsship ; any ship bearing the admiral's 
flag. A ship of the line is usually applied 
to all men-of-war carrying sixty guns and 
upwards. Of late however our fifi^-gun ships 
have been formed sufficiently strong to carry 
the same metal as those of sixty, and accor- 
dingly may fall into the line in cases of ne- 
cessity in time of action. The terms mer- 
chant ship, prison ship, receiving ship, store 
ship, transport ship, troop ship, ship of war, 
&c.y declare their own meaning. 7b ship^ 
is to embark any person, or put ammunition, 
stores, &c. aboard ship ; also to receive water 
over the decks of a ship, as We shipped a 
heavy sea. To ship also implies to fix any 
thing in its place, as ship the oars, that is, 
place them in their rowlocks ; ship the tiller, 
that is, place it on the head of the rudder. 



Shipfond, Shipfund. a continental 
weight varying much in different places. 

Ship's Husband. The agent or commis- 
sioner for the owners ; his duties are to arrange 
every thing for the outfit and good order of 
the ship, stores, repairs, &c. 

Ship-shape. According to the fashion of 
a ship, as the mast is not rigged ship-shaped, 
or in a seaman-like manner. 

Shipping. A number of vessels lying 
near each other, as we say, the harbour is 
crowded with shipping. 

Shipping Order, is a written mandate 
directed by a merchant to his lighterman, 
ordering him to receive and put on board a 
certain ship the goods specified in the order. 

Shipwreck. The destruction of a vessel 
that is driven among rocks or stranded on a 
lee shore, with an intermediate space between 
it and the land. If there be not water between 
the ship and shore, the vessel is said to be 
stranded and not wrecked. 

Shiver, when said of a sail, to shake or 
flutter in the wind, as being neither full nor 
aback, but in a medium between both. 

Shoal. A term synonymous with shallow; 
thus shoal water and shallow water are of the 
same meaning. 

Shoes. Coverings for the foot, but dis- 
tinguished from boots by not covering the 
ancles ; boot shoes are of intermediate height. 
They form a considerable article of export to 
our colonies, and of some importation from 
France. They are subject to various duties, 
according to their character and sise, as 

follows ; — 

Women's Shoes and Boot Shoes lOs. W dozen pain. 

Girl's ditto 8/3 of the above. 

Men's Shoes 14«. ^ dozen pairs. 

Boy'sditto S/3 of the above. 

Shoe the Anchor. To cover the flooks 
of it with large triangular pieces of plank, 
intended to give the anchor greater hold on 
a sandy or muddy bottom. 

Shoot a Bridge. To go through that 
part of a bridge through which the main 
current runs. 

Shop. A place for the sale of commodities 
by retail. Shops are uncommon in America, 
goods being sold at stores or properly ware- 
houses, whUe in the east they are accumulated 
in markets or bazaars. 

Shore. The general name for the sea coast 
of any country. 

Shorten. When used speaking of a ship's 
sails, is to take in sail, or reduce or slacken 
the speed of the vessel. 

Shrimp. {Crangon vulgaris,) A crusta- 
ceous animal common on the shores of En- 
gland, and brought in large quantities to 
Billingsgate, chiefly from Gravesend, Lynn, 
Boston, Leigh, and the Isle of Wight. They 
are in season throughout the year, though 
the chief demand is in the summer months. 
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SHHonoB. A rui!;e of Urge ropci extended 
from the mut bead* to tlie right ud left 
ddei of the ihip, to eupport tbe masts, and 
ensbla them to c»iT7 Bail. Bmlinct lArmidi, 
■re itrnng ropes teiied on the fbttoek atxTea 
of the lower rigging, and eitendiog to the 
oppoiita chuinela, where thej ire ut np bj 
niMDB of deul-eres and lanjarda, in the *uiie 
manner ai the other ibroada. Their nae ii Co 
reUere or mpport Che maaU when the ihip 
Tolli. Boieiprit iliroudi, are ahronda pat 
Orer the h«ad of the bowaprit, and ejtended 
OQ each aide to the ahip'a bowa to anpport 
the fonner, BumUn ihroudw, are atrong ropea 
fixed ai staji or rapports to the bnmkin 
enda, to preient their riiing by the efforts of 
the fore tacks apon them. lilteck or/ool- 
koek ihroudt, are piecea of rope communi- 
cating with tbe futtock plates ibove and the 
Cit.harpingi below, and forming ladders 
whereby the sailors climb up to the top brim. 
jyipmgit iknmdt are extended from the top- 
mast beida to the edgei of the topt. Top- 
ftUbatt thread* ue extended to the croia 

SBsrB. A liquor of two Tirietiea ; one 
called ram ahnb, made of mm, lime JDlae, 
ingar and water. The other called brandy 
■hrnb, of bnmdj, orange juice, angar and 

SawT n*, To, la aald of landmarks or 
pointa of land, when one ia bronght to coier 
the other, or intercept the tIbw of it. 

StAU, A itate in the peninauta of India, 
mrroanded by China, AJaam, Birmah and 
Gidf of Siam. The capital and chief aea- 
port la Bankok, on the rirer Meinam, in Ut. 
13°S8'N,, andlong-lOCSt'E. Theking. 
dam la hralthy and prodnctiTe, and carrie* 
on « eoniiderable trade with China and with 
Kngapore. The SLameae import ^m the 
tatter, cotton gooda, opium, hardoare, and a 
senn«l aasortment of Earopean and Indian 
commodides far their own nae, or for the 
CbineM market ; and from China, coarae 
crockery and chiDaware,teaa, raw and wrought 
ailkl and lilTcr ; giving in retnm for them, 
black pepper, ingar, atick lac, aapaa wood, 
eardamona, cotton, wool, rice, hidei, gam- 
boge, and wood for fnmitnre. TTie following 
la the flag of Siam : — 
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Tbe ordinary meaanre ia the catty - 2} Ibi. 
aroirdnpolae, being doable tbe Chineaecatcy. 
The peenl conMioa 50 cattiea. The fathom of 
1 enbita or 8 apans = e4 feet English. The 
circulating medium ia ailver and cowrie sheila. 
The genenl coin ii (he tlcal, which weigh* 
236 troy graina, and ia worth 2>. Bd. aterling; 
1 tical ia equal to 6400 cowriea. 

Sicc*. A particular wught of India, oaed 
for gold and ailTer. The mpeea of India were 
origioalty of thi* weight, and auch mpeea, 
whatever be their real weight, if they contain 
a aicca or 1791 graina of pure ativer are 
called heea rupta, la opposition to the 
ttandard rvpet. — See Bupee. 

SiciLT. A large and fine island of Ihe 
Mediterranean, forming with the NeapoUtan 
territory tbe kingdom of the Two Sicilioa. 
The island is extremely fertile, well watered 
and healthy. Proceaaea requiring mnch labor 
are but little attended to ; hence com, oil, 
olivei, &c. are grown in scarcely greater 
qoantity than is required for home consmnp- 
tlon, and mannfactares are almost unknown. 
Tbe eiporta cooaiat prindpaUj of sumach, 
fruita dry and preserved, orange* and lemon*, 
winea and ipirita, Bnlphar, some oil, together 
with manna, liaaaed, liqnorice paste, rags, 
salt, barilla, &c., of which Britain takes about 
one quarter tbe whole. The Imports are sugar, 
eoffee.cotCona, yarn*, wool and wooUena, ^k* 
and linena, hidea, hardware, earthenware, ftc, 
which ore moatly brought from England, 
Prance, the UniC^ State* and Qeaoa. The 
flag of Sicily is aa follows :— 





The principal gold coin is called oncia or 

ounce, worth about lOt. 3il. The silver emnt 
current are the ducats, worth li. 8|if. Nea- 
politan ducat 3t. h\d.. and the Sicilian dollar 
or acudo worth it. The salm of land^S) 
imperial acres. The tonus wine measure= 
31-24 imperial galloni. The salma genenl 
com measureE^7'6I imperial bushels. The 
cantaro grasso ^ 192'53 Bvoirdupoiie lbs. 
TheSlcQianlh. of 12 01. ^4901 grains troy; 
hence 100 Sicilian lbs. ^ 70'01 lbs. aTOirdn- 
poiie. The Sicilisn ship ton=91 French feet. 
Sips Treks. In maat-making, aie tbe 
lower main piecea of a made-matt. — See 
Matt. 



New SoDth Walei, aitaited on the eaitem 
cmM, ia lat. 33° 51' 8., uid 151° 14' E. 
long., on tbe sonCh eide of the magnificent 
inlet, called Port JscUon or Botiny Bay. It 
li well bnilt, and beautifalij situated, partly 
in a r«lley and partly on granad sloping np- 
wardi from the >ea. The houwB haTing moat 
of them gardens attached even in the heart of 
the town, oceuion it to occupy coniiderable 
•pace. The inlet of Port Jackson affords 
excellent anchorage and protection to ahip- 
piDf, and ii M) deep that at Sidney the teuela 
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gable to Paramatta, IS milea abote. The 
eipoita in 1810 amonnted to ;ei,2Sl,544, 
whutdt wool, timber, &c. eqnalJed j^62 , 1 72 1 
ml and whalebone ;^6&,920; and goodi re- 
exported ^423,4!>2. For other pnrticnlara, 
■ee JVeo South Wala. 
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StiRRA LlONB. A Muntry of Western 
Africa, diidngniibed for the colony formed 
there by tbe Brltitb nation, rather from mo- 
tirea of humanity, than from thoae of com- 
mercial adiantage. The eoonCry equals in 
point of udlity that of any other in thia part 
of AMca. it contiita generally of one in. 
terminable forest, portions of which only are 
cleared (or cnltiTation. Rice ii grown aa the 
food of the rich, and millet, yams and bananas 
aa food fbr the poor. The fruits are varied 
•nd abmidaot. Free Town, the principal 
plaee on the colony, has an excellent barbour 
on the river Sierra Leone, aboot 6 milei from 
the aea, lat. B° 32" N. It has abont 14,000 
inhabitanta. The commerce ia intermixed 
with that of t^ Gambia, and of theGoldCoBst, 
ail parte of tbe same coantry. The prodncts 
of theM placea are gold doat, gnm Senegal, 
palm oil, wax, ivory, teak, cam wood, hidea. 
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ground nnts, |&c. The preceding ie tbe 
olonial seat. 
Silk. A fineglossy thread, apanbyvariona 
speciea of caterpillar of the PAaima genua. 
Of these tbe Phalatna atlta produces the 
greatett quantity, but the Phalima bon^yx 
is that commonly employed for thia purpoae 
in Europe. The sllknoriD, when it has at- 
tained the fullest siie of ita caterpillar state, 
eeda to incloae itself in an OTal-shaped 
or cocoon, which is formed by an ex- 
ceedingly Blender and long filament of fine 
yellow aUk, emitted from tbe atomach of tiie 
insect, pre* ions to ita aaauming the cfarytaUs 
state. RaiB tilk is prodaced t^ the winding 
aS at the same time several of the balls or 
cocoons, which ace immersed io hot water to 
■often the natural gum on the filament, on s 
common reel, thereby forming one even oni- 
form thread. When the ailk is dry it ia 
taken from tbe reel and made np into hanks, 
but before it is fit for weaving, and in order 
to enable it to undergo tlie process of dyeing, 
without furring np or separating the fibres. 
It i» converted into one of three forms, vii : 
singles, tram, ororganiine. Smgla'atoimei 
at one of the reel^ (hreada being twisted in 
order to give it strength and firmness. TVam 
is formed of two or more tbreeda twisted 
together. In thia state It is commonly used 
in weaving, as tbe lAool Or w^, Tiroien 
lilt ia farmed of two, three, or more ungles, 
accordii^ to the substsoca required, bdng 
twisted together in a contrary direction to 
that in which the singles themselves are 
twisted. This proceaa ia called orgamixiyu/, 
and the ailk so twisted orgimxiiie. Tbe quan- 
tity of silk consumed annually in thia country 
is between 4 and 5 millions of lbs., and tbe 
ailk mano&ctureis eaSmated to employsbout 
200,000 persons. Silk is imported from Ben- 
gal, China, Italy and Turkey, and in smaller 
quantities from Holland and tbe United States. 
The duty upon importation ia as follows : — 




KaDlii,hub>aDdwul«dUi..«'cirt 10 C « 

Rawtllk • ».. 1 1 

Thrown lilli (not djad.l iinglei, Irtm 

ororgnailM Vlli.. 10 6 

The ume. [ir dyed) ' 3 I 

Or At Ihv optiim of UiB Dffic«TB S5 V cobU on (hs 
Silk btMsdvd or Bgorftd, ^ Ih. 13f , dr 30 ^ cant 
See Gauie, Veltei, Ribhma, Millinery,l<t. 
E Gut ok Silewohh Gut. A tluck 
irsad, formed by the Chinese from the 
silkworm bag, and used by us as a strong, 
trsnaparent thread, wherewith to terminate 
fishing lines. 

SiLTEA. {ArgaUYi. ZiTestDu. Silber 
Ger. Argmio Ital. Praia For. Strrtra 
Knsa. Plata Spa. Noira Per.) A white, 
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malleable and ductile metal, of a brilliant 
lu>tr« when poliihed, and loft when pare. 
It ia not altered bjr air or moiatnre, bat ioon 

bhckeoB b; eipoiare to galphnr and Tariooi 
gases. Tbe unineroDS uses snd applicatiani 
of lilrer are well known. In its pure state 
it is too sod for coin, plate, and most orna- 
mental purposei, and is therefore in mch 
cases allayed witb copper, bf which in proper 
proportion its color ia not msIeriaUr im- 
paired, and it ia considerablj hardened. The 
nandard □( oar silTer coin is an alloj of 11 
oi. 2 dwts. of pure silver, and IB dnts. of 
copper to thB lb. trof, and this weight is 
ccnned into 60 ahillings. Silver occura in 
the native or metallic stole In fine filaments 
disseminated Ihroogh rocks, bnt chiefljr in 
Tcins in primitive and secoadarr monntsini. 
It also occurs In combinstioaB with other 
netala, and with mlpbur. The great source 
of supjily is Mexico, bnt considerable quan- 
tities are also obtained in Peru and other 
Cof South America, Rasaia, Austria and 
raj. In Eogland it is found in small 
qnantities in the lead mines. 

SiuAKHBA. Hie tough, fibroas, bitter bark 
of tbe Qaawia nmaruba. It ia imparted in 
bales from tbe Weat Indies, and is used in 
■nedicine ai a tonic. 

SiuPLB CoNTBACT. This is a term used 
to diatitigidsb debts due (or money lent, or 
goods sold and delivered, book debts, bills of 
eiehange, promissory notes, &c., from debts 
due upon specialties or contracts nndei seal, 
aa bonds, deeds, &c. 

SiKOAPOni OB SiNDAFDKA. Capital of a 
■mail island at the sauthem extremit; of 
Malacca, Ut. 1° lb' N., long. 105° E. It 
was ceded to the Bast India Company in 
1B19. The town stands on a point of land 
near a bay, affording a safe ancliorsge at all 
BeasoQS. and commanding the navigatian of 
the Straits of Malacca. Tbe island of itself 
yields little either as natural or manufactured 
produce, bnt is so sitoated as to be an em- 
porium (or the whole commerce of the Eastern 
Jalandj, and as a reatiog place for slupping 
between India and China, being in the direct 
course for TcaselB to and from China and 
Europe, &c., and immediately connected 
witb the rich peninsnla of Mdacca, Siom, 
Batavia, &c. 




At Singapore there are no duties, dthet of 
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export or import, nor harbour nor ahipping 
dues. Tbe articles found in tba market are 
infinitely varied, and comprise not merely all 
Ctiineae and Indian produce, bat mach of a 
European character also ; of the latter kind, 
particolarty piece goods, fire-arms, hardware, 
&c. Accounts are kept in Spanish dollais 
divided into 100 cents, and also in rupees. 
Britiih weights and measures are generally 
employed in disposing of European oom- 

SizFiNCB. An English silver coin. 

SiZB, A viscid preparation, formed from 
the scraps of ikins, leather, parchment, booh 
and other animal matter, bj boiling them in 
water until the glutinous parts are dissolved ; 
the liquid is then strained, and being set asida 
to cool and solidify by evaporation, forms a 
bard but very tenacious moss, useful in uniting 
vsrious materials together. There is a very 
different preparation called gold size, wbicti 
is an inspissated and tenadona oil, or varnish, 
uaed to make gold leaf adhere to wood and 
iron work in the process of oil gilding. 

Suit. A sort o( long scoop, used to wet 
the decks and sides of a ship, in order to 
keep them cool, and to prevent tbem (rom 
■putting by tbe heat of the ann ; it is em- 
ployed in small veswls tO wet the sails, to 
render them more efficacious in light breeies ; 
this operation is sometimes performed in 
large ships by means of the fire engine. 

Skiit. a Email light boat resembling a 
yawl ; also a wherry without masts or sails, 
utnallj employed to pass a liver. 



Skinheb's Coufant. This fratenuty, 
the sixth of the great London companie*, 
was incorporated by letters patent of the 
1 Edw. IIL (1327) by the appellation of the 
"Master and Wardena of the Guild or Fra- 
ternity of the Body of Christ of the Skianeia 
of Lcmdon," which was confirmed by Henry 
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VI. (1438.) The governnient is vested in a 
master, 4 wardens, and 68 assistants. It is 
a rich company, who take no quarterage. 
They have been honored by having in their 
fraternity 6 kings, 5 queens, 1 prince, 9 
dukes, 2 earls and a baron. The hall is on 
Dowgate Hill. The crest and arms are as 
represented. 

Skins. The coverings to the muscles of 
all animals comes properly under this de- 
nomination, but in commerce the term is re- 
stricted to the coverings of such animals as 
are of a small size, and which are wanted for 
the sake of the leather only, and not for the 
sake of the fur, although it may be required 
sometimes to retain this upon them. Thus 
sheep-skins may be dressed as leather, with- 
out 'their wool, or as mats and retain their 
wool. The skins of large animals are called 
hides. The skins imported, with the duty 
upon each respectively is as follows :— 

P. C. B. P. 

s. d. i. d. 

Goat skins, undressed ^12..0 3 2 

m dressed #..50 26 

Kid or lamb, undressed ....^]00..0 A 2 

# dressed » ..5 2 6 

Kid, dressed and colored ... . # ..10 50 

Lamb, dressed in oil m ..40 20 

Sheep, undressed, in the wool ^ 12. . 6 3 
M tanned or tawed .....y 100.. 12 6 

v dressed in oil m . .20 10 

Skins and Furs, undressed or enumerated, 5 V cent. 

M dressed in any way ^ £100. .£10 or £5. 

» manufactures thereof . . # ..£20 or £10. 

Skipper. A familiar name derived from 
the Dutch, and given to the masters of small 
merchant vessels. 

Skipund. — See Shipfond. 

Sky Scraper. A small triangular sail, 
generally made of canvas, and sometimes set 
above the royal top gallants. 

Slab Line. A small cord passing up be- 
hind a ship's mainsail or foresail, and being 
reeved through a block, attached to the lower 
part of the yard, is thence transmitted in 
two branches to the foot of the sail, to which 
it is fastened. It is used to truss up the sail, 
but more particularly for the convenience of 
the steersman, that he may look forward 
beneath it as the ship advances. 

Slack, implies a decrease in tension or 
Telocity; as Slacken the lanyards of our 
mainstay — The tide slackens, &c. The 
slack of a rope^ is that part which hangs 
loose, as having no strain or stress upon it. 
Slack rigging fim^Mts that the shrouds, stays, 
&c. are not so firmly extended as they ought 
to be. Slack in stags signifies slow in going 
about. Slack water, the interval between 
the flux, and reflux of the tide, or during 
which the water apparently remains in a state 
of rest. Slack, the period of a transitory 
breeze of wind, or the length of its duration. 



Slate. A stone of a compact texture, 
and laminated surface splitting into fine plates. 
There are four species distinguished by their 
colors, white, blue, red and black. It is the 
last kind which is used to cover houses and 
to write upon. 

Sling, To, is to hoist or lower the boats, 
casks, ordnance, or any other weighty body 
by means of slings for that purpose. To sling 
the yards for action, is to secure them close 
up by means of iron chains, which are not so 
liable to be cut through by the enemy's shot 
as rope. 

Slings. A rope fitted to encircle a cask, 
jar, bale or case, and suspend it whilst hoist- 
ing or lowering. There are various sorts of 
slings, according to the weight or figure of 
the object to which they are applied. 

Sloop. A small vessel furnished with one 
mast, the mainsail of which is attached to a 
gaff above, to the mast on its foremost edge, 
and to a boom below. It differs from a cutter 
by having a fixed steering bowsprit and a 
jibsail, nor are the sails generally so large in 
proportion to the size of the vessel. 

Slops. Wearing apparel supplied to sea- 
men when necessary. 

Smack. — See Fishing Boat. 

Smalt. A fine blue color produced by 
oxydizing the metal cobalt, when vitrified 
it is alone called smalt ; when in a state of 
powder it is called zaffre, azure blue, powder 
blue, &c. It is employed in many arts and 
manufactures, particularly in giving a blue 
tint to paper and linen. 

Smart Ticket. A certificate of a sea- 
man's having received a wound or hurt. 

Smoke Sail. A sail hoisted against the 
foremast when a ship sides head to wind, in 
order that the smoke of the galley may ascend 
above it, and not inconvenience those on deck. 

Smuggle. To illegally import or export 
goods, without paying the customary duties 
thereon. A person or a ship engaged in such 
a trade being called a smuggler. 

Smyrna. ^ city on the western coast of 
Natolia, situated at the bottom of a deep 
gulf, about 50 miles from the sea, in a de- 
lightful country, lat. 38'' 28' N., and long. 
27** 8' E. The quarter called the Frank 
quarter is the pleasantest part of the city, 
and lies entirely on the sea. The trade is 
great, and the bay capacious, the anchorage 
excellent, and the water so deep that ships 
come up to the quays. The principal articles 
of import consist of grain, furs, &c. from 
Odessa ; cotton, silk and woollen goods, coffee, 
cochineal and dye woods, glass, &c. from 
Great Britain, France, America, &c. The 
principal exports are raw silk and cotton, 
fruits, opium, rhubarb, drugs, oil, madder, 
Turkey carpets, wool, wax, &c. 

Snaking. The act of winding a small 
rope around a larger one, so that it shall lie 
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in the hollows betwoeii the itrands of the 
latter. It it freqaeatly termed worming. 

SnAKB Root. The root of the Aritioh- 
chia 99rpeiUarUt a natiye of Virginia. It is 
a tibrons, 'aromatic root, of a bitter flavor. 
The Infosion is occasionally used as a tonic 
and a diaphoretic, and is with advantage 
added to qninine and the Peravisn bark. 

Snakb Wood, LnrsE oe Sfbcklbd 
Wood, is used at Demerara, Surinam, and 
along the banks of the Orinoko, for the bows 
of the Indians. The color of the wood is 
red haxel, with nomeroos black spots and 
marks, which haye been tortured into the 
resemblance of letters, or of the scales of 
the reptile. When fine it is Tery beautiful, 
but it is scarce in England, and chiefly used 
for the most expensive walking sticks. The 
pieces that are from 2 to 6 inches diameter 
are said to be the produce of large trees, 
from three to four times those diameters, 
the remainder being sap. The above must 
not be confounded with the snake wood of 
the West Indies and South America, the 
Ceeropiaf of which there are three species, 
all fiumishing trees of straight and tall 
growth, and a wood of very light structure, 
presenting sometimes distinct and hollow 
cells. The balsas or floats, used by the 
Indians of South America, for fishing, &c., 
are very commonly constructed of this wood. 

Snow. A vessel with two full sized masts, 
and one which is smaller than the usual mizen 
mast, and carrying but one sail. 

Soap. {Sabe Da. Zeep Du. Savon Fr. 
Seife Ger. Sapone Ital. Sapo Lat. Sabao 
For. Mulo Russ. Jabon Spa.) A substance 
used in washing, made of a lucimum of ve- 
getable alkaline ashes, and any unctuous 
substance. The greatest quantities of soap 
are made in Spain, Fortug^, France, Italy, 
and Tunis, olive oil being in those countries 
most plentifiil. Soaps may be divided into 
first, fine white soap, scented soaps, &c. ; 
second, coarse household soaps ; third, soft 
soaps. The materials used in the manufacture 
of white soaps are olive oil and soda, the 
latter made caustic by the addition of lime. 
Water being added to the alkali a solution is 
obtained, called »oap lye. The oil and weak 
lye are first boiled together, and portions of 
stronger lye gradually added, until the soap 
begins to separate from the water. Some 
common salt is then added to promote this 
separation ; afterwards the fire is withdrawn, 
and the soap allowed to rest and collect itself 
together. When perfect, it is put into 
wooden moulds or frames, and when stiff 
enough to be handled it is cut into oblong 
slices, and dried in an airy room. Common 
soaps are generally a mixture of soda and 
tallow. Yellow eoap has a portion of rosin 
added to the lye. Black soap, used in 
scouring doth, &c., is made of the coarsest 
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fatty materials. Soft soaps are made with 
potass, instead of soda, and generally fish 
oils. When soap is dissolved in alcohol, and 
again solidified, it forms transparent soap. 
Tikt great seats of the soap manufacture in 
Britain are Liverpool, IjDndon, Runcom, 
Bristol, Bromsgrove, Brentford, Hull, and 
Glasgow. In 1839, the quantity of hard 
soap that paid duty was 154,796,853 lbs. ; 
of soft soap, 14,874,963 lbs. Soap makers 
are under the inspection and control of the 
excise, with the following regulations:^ 
Every soap maker is to make entry of his 
premises and utensils, and to mark and num- 
ber the same. He must provide sheds or 
watch-boxes for the accommodation of the 
officers, also covers for his coppers and other 
vessels, with proper fastenings thereto, and 
no secret pipe leading therein. Six hours' 
notice is to be given for unlocking coppers, 
between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m., and twelve 
hours for unlocking them at any other time, 
with a variety of other regulations, for which 
see Bateman^s Excise Officer^s Gvide, the 
best and cheapest book for excise regulations 
of all businesses. The duty upon hard sosp, 
made in Great Britain or brought from Ire- 
land, is \\d. per lb. Soft soap, \d, per lb. 
Soap maker's licence, £^ annually. Upon 
the exportation of soap the duty is allowed 
as a drawback. The^duty upon imported 
soap is as follows :— 

F. C. B. P. 

£. t. d, £. t. d. 

Hard soap percwt...! 10 10 

Softditto M ..i 15 

Naples ditto # ..2 16 2 10 

Soda. A vegetable alkali, formed firom 
sea water, and from all kinds of marine vege- 
tables. — See Barilla, 

SocoTRiNB Alobs. — Soc Aloes, 

Solder. A metallic composition used in 
uniting other metals together. 

Soldi. A money of account of some parts 
of Italy, about equal to the English shiUing, 
and subdivided into 12 denari or pence. 

Solicitor. A person qualified to practice 
in the court of chancery, as attorneys are in 
the common law courts. As the term soli- 
citor is considered to imply a superior qualifi- 
cation, attorneys are very apt to call them- 
selves solicitors, although not entitled to the 
designation. The solicitor-general is an 
officer of the crown, who assists the attorney- 
general in carrying on the legal business of 
the government. 

Soma. A liquid measure of Italy » 
18 gallons. 

Souchong Tea. — See Tea, 

SouYERAiN. An Austrian gold coint 
worth £\ 7s. English. 

SoTERBiGN. The largest ordinary gold 
coin of England, worth 20s. There are half- 
sovereigns and double sovereigns, but these 
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latter are tm^ seldom Been in circulation. 
The Btandard weight oT the toiereiga is S 
dwts. 3-27 grain', or 123-374 graioi. It ii 
carrmt bj procbuuitiOD if it weighs 9 dwtg. 
H fnini, and the half UTereign 2 dwts. 
134 qrt. 

SouNn. A itrdt or inlet of the lea, be- 
tween two Mpet Mr beadlandi, particalarlj 
applied to the celebrated strait between '' 
German Ocean and tha Baltic. To ton: 
ia to try tha d^th ot the water and the 
qnalitj ot the ground by meani of a plnm- 
mat let down tiom a ship to the bottom. 

SonNDiKos. A name giTcn to the apeci- 
mena of the groand, b piece of talloir being 
etock to the foot of the plummet, which 
atriking against the bottom ocoadoni the 
auid, mod, &e. to adiiere. /it iimndingt, 
impliei that the bottom of the water ia of 
anch a depth that it maj be reached by the 
lead. 

SocTB. One of the fonr cardinal points, 
opposite to the north. 

South AMFTOii. Ad anoieDt boroi^ and 
sea-port <^ England, aitnaled 74 miles from 
London. A oonsiderabta trade is carried on 
ID this port with Rnuis, Foitagal, Sweden, 
and difforent parts ot tix BalUo, and with 
Gaernsey, Jersey, &c. The chief articles of 
import an wines, fniits. Iron, hemp, pitch, 
tar and timber. There ia also a trade with 
NewcasUs for coals, and with Wales for iron 
and slates. The hsrboar, which is spadoni, 
aSbrds acoommod^on fbr ships at all times 
to ride at anchor in peiftet eeeority. During 
the busy season of the year, steam packets 
■ra constantly cammonlcaltee; *ilh Havra, 
the Channel Islands, the Isle ot Wight, 
Portsmouth, and other places, and coasting 
veaaet* are leating daily to all parts of the 
coontry- 

SovTH AneTBAUA. ABritish colony ex- 
tending from 132° to 141° E. long., and from 
the soQth coast of New Holland to the Tropic 
of Cspricorn. The chief town and seat of 
goremment is Adelaide, S miles from which 
is the creek, connected with the Gulf of St. 
Tinceot, wMch affords good accommodation 
to shipping. The whole ot the money re- . 
celled for pabh'e lands is expended in con- 
veying labonrera over to the colony. The 
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cokiny hai been too.recently eatablisbed for 
the intiabitanta to attend to more than their 
own anbaiatenee, and getting tiieir lands in 
order. The great want of water in the inmrner 
season aeema to lie the greatest biaderance to 
the SQOcess of the Anstralian colonies. The 
preceding is the seal of Soath Aastnlia. 

SoVTBlNO. In navigation, the diiTerencs 
of latitude made bj a iblp which is sailing 
towards tiie south. 

Sow. In the iron works, the name of the 
lump or block of metal tbej work at once 
in the iron furnace. 

Sor. A celebrated sauce prepared in China 
and Japan from a particular species of bean. 
Its cok>r la invariably brown. Soy should be 
cbosoi of a good flavor, not too aill or sweet, 
ot a good thick coniiitence, yet clear ; when 
shaken in a glass, it should leave a coat on 
the surface, of o. bright yellowish brown color ; 
if it does not, it is an inferior kind. It id 
extensively coanterfciled. 

Spain. This fine and extensive coontry, 
situated with Portngal at the south weatern 
extremity of Europe, is not more remarkable 
for its natural resoarces than for the little 
advantage obtained from tbem, owing tc 
indolence and bigotry of the inhablti 
the instebihty of the government, and the 
unwise restrictions imposed upon all com- 
mercial transactions. The Bay of Biscay, 
which washes its northern eoast, oQers great 
fscilitiea for commerce vrith the northern 
nations of Europe, while the east and south 
are no less open to the Mediterranean. Hie 
harboura and bays of Alicant, Cadis, and 
Coranoa, an among the best in the world. 
The fertile soil, wherever it ia well watered, 
prodnces sbondoDCe of plants with little cul- 
tivation. The finest wines, inch as Alicant, 
Sherry and Malaga are exported ; the com- 
moner kinds consumed at home. Agriculture 
is in B very backward atate, and Spain doea 
not produce wheat enough for her own con- 
sumption. The piindpsl prodnctions are 
cork, olives, saffron, anise, soda, nuts, &c. 
The breeding of Merino sheep for the sake 
of their wool is very eitenaively pursued, to 
the injury of tillage. Valentia produces 
much silk. Andalusia fine horses and mates. 
The gold mines of Spain have long ceased to 
be worked, but iron, copper, tin and lead 
are still obtained, as an also silver and 
quicksilver; the latter at the mines of Alma- 
den in considerable quaaUty. Seaandminerol 
salt are abundant. The manufactures are 
<t confined to woollens, silk stuffs, iron 
and steel wares, blankets. Cordovan leather, 
hats, sail -cbith, glass, and inferior china ware. 
The commerce has nndergone a complete 
change since the declaration of independence 
ot Mexico, Peru, Venezuela, and other of 
tiie former calooies of Spain. All that she 
retains now of id) her splendid foreign pos- 
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■euions are, in Aiia, the Philippine Iglandi, 
and the Canilinu ; ■ few towni on the North 
Const or Africa, the Caniriea, uid three 
itlioda on the cosft of Gnioea ( in America. 
Cnb& and Porta Rico. The tajil itandird, 
giTea beneath, ihowi b; Iti qnarteringa tha 
proud Dime md bearing which the Spuiiah 
monarGh Uyi claim to. 




The naval force it very tmall, conuiCiDg 
oF onij lii Bhipa of the line, twelre frigatea, 
■nd a Tirjing number of amaller Teaaelt. 
Both the war Sag, and that of the merchant- 
man are given beneath ; the latter being on 
the left hand. (For other putienlara, lee 
Barcelona, Cadii, Sfc.) 




'' The gold Mini are the quadruple piatole oi 

doabloon ofgeacudoad'oro^SZO reali vellon ; 
the coronilla or gold dollar = 20 reala Tellon, 
orharddollar, which La the largeatailtercoin, 
and vorth 4i. 2\d. ; the othen are the i dol- 
lar, or escudo vellon; also the ^ dollar oi 
Meiicin peieta; the ^ dollar OrpiOTinciil pe- 
seda; the^,^,andyi, dollar, the latter called 
the real Tellon''2)if. iterling. In copper, 
doubleqoartoBof SmarsTcdiiTellon; qaartoa, 
ocbavea, or nei> maravedi of plate and mara- 
raiedi of vellon. The ducat, piatole, and 
dollar of plate, are monies of eichange menlf , 
and not coina. The gold and ailver Weight ii 
the Caatilian mark^3S50| tro; grains. The 
lb.eqnalBS,eiGSpaniah or 7,101 travgnini. 
The aroba of 2S lb., and the qnintal of 100 
lb. '^ 25-36, and 101-44 avoirdnpoiie re- 
specUvely. The apothecaries weight ia the 
eame a; the above. TlU:Spanlihfoot = ll-l!a 
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impeild inchei. The vara or Caitlle ell— 
33'3S imperial inehea. The eatada or fathom 
la G feet The leagoe of 5000 varaa=>4G37 
imperial yardi. The araocada or aerec^ 
5,377f vanta or 3 imperial roodi, 33 polra 
nearly. The cantara wine meaanre— 3-M 
imperial gal lona. The fiui^a com meacm^ = 
I '55 imperial buahels, and lOOfan^aa^lS} 
imperial boahela. Namennta other welghti 
and meaiurea are naed in the provincti. 

Sfankib Boou. The tame a* driver 
boom. — See Driver. 

Spabs. Maata, jarda, &«., or timber 
adapted for inch. 

Spa Wakb. A general name for German 
lojt. from their being mad« prindpallj at 
Spa, in the Netherlands. The duty ia 15 per 
cent, oil valortm. 

Span. A apace of 9 inehea. 

SpECii. Current coina or bolUon, H 
oppoaed to paper money. 

SPET-TaB.— See Zinc. 

SpiBjflAcm. A white, unctuona, flaky 
(ubstance, prepared from the oil and bnunt 
of a apedea of whale, called Phj/ieler taaen- 
eephatiu. Thia apedee ia amaller than the 
common whale, but haa a head proportionably 
much larger, amounting to about j- the balk 
of th9 whole body. Good ipermaceti ia in 
fioewhite flakei, gloiayand aemi-tnnapannt, 
aoft and unctuona to the touch, yet dry and 
triable, in taate somewhat like batter, and at 
a faint amell like that of tallow. Spermaceti 
barns with ■ brilliant flune, irithoot amell, 
and ia oaed in the manufacture of candles, 
and for medidnal pniposes. Spenoaoeti oil 
is more pure, and bums more perfectly and 
brilliantly than common whale oil, and it it 
accordingly much used for the bettor kind of 
lamps. The duty npon refined apermaoeti 
is 25 per cent., but none ia imparted except 
io its nw Itate, when the daty ia 1«. per ton 
of Britiah fishing, but jf 15 per ton it of 
foreign. 



Spend»e«ii Vht.lt.— PhgtelerauKTiKepluiUii. 

Spicib. All thota drugs which have hot 
and aromatic qnalitiea ; see the tenna Cbuw- 
non, Clowi, Pepper, Pimatio, Ginger, Mael 
and Nvlmtgi, which are the chief apicea used 
in this oonntry. 

Sfibit. All inflammable liqoors produced 
by fermentation, and afterwards distillation, 
aU containing alcohol as their base, bat meat 
usually partalcing of some peculiar flavor 
derived from tha nature of the aubstonee 
whence obtained. (Sec the termi Arrack, 
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Brandy, GiUf JZum, Alcohol, Whitkey, Sfc, ; 
also for the general mannfactare and purifica- 
tion of these, see DUtiller and JRectiJier.) 
The sale of spirits in this country is subject to 
numerous excise regulations, and which are 
necessary because of the immense consump- 
tion of the article, and the large amount of 
revenue derived from it. The following are 
the principal, not previously given under 
ZHttiller and Reetifier, The duty upon each 
gallon manufactured in England, or brought 
here from Scotland, at a strength called 
hydrometer proof, shall be 7«. lOd. In 
Scotland Zs, Sd,, unless when brought to 
England. In Ireland Ss. Bd., but when 
brought to England 7«. 10<f. Every dealer 
in spirits, not being a retaUer, pays in Eng- 
land for a yearly licence ;f 10. Every retailer 
in England pays for his yearly licence ac- 
cording to his rental. If rated at 

£. t. d, 
£10 or under 2 

10 to £20 4 4 

'20 and under 25 6 6 

25 30 r r 

30 40 8 8 

40 50 9 9 

50 and upward 10 10 

The duty upon unsweetened spirits, im- 
ported from abroad, is as follows: — 

£. s, d. 

If not the produce of British 

possessions 12 6 ^ gall. 

The produce of British colo- 
nies in America 9 

The produce of the E. Indies 15 

Sweetened spirits from foreign 

countries 1 10 

Ditto .... from our colonies 110 

Liqueurs, if colonial 9 * 

Rum and its compounds have their parti- 
cular regulations. — See Rum. 

Spirits of Wink. — See Alcohol, 
Splice, to, is to join the two ends of a 
rope to any part thereof, by interweaving 
the strands in a regular manner. There are 
several methods of making a splice, according 
to the services for which it is intended ; all 
of which are distinguished by particular 
epithets, as short splice is made by unjtwisting 
the ends of two ropes, or the ends of one 
rope, and, having placed each of the strands 
of one opposite to, and in the interval 
between two strands of the other, to draw 
them close together; and then interweave 
the strands of one into the alternate strands 
of the other, by penetrating the latter with 
A fid or marline-spike, parallel to the axis or 
length of the rope. This splice is used on 
the cables, slings, block-straps, and in gene- 
ral all ropes which are not intended to run 
through blocks, or where the splice is not in 
danger of bdng loosened or separated. 



Long splice occupies a greater extent of the 
rope ; but, by the three joinings being fixed 
at a distance from each other, the increase 
of bulk is also divided ; hence it is much 
neater and smoother than the short splice, 
and better adapted to run through the chan- 
nel of a block, &c., for which use it ia 
generally calculated. Eye splice forms a 
sort of eye or circle at the end of a rope, 
and is used for splicing in thimbles, bull's 
eyes, &c., and sometimes on the ends of 
block-straps : the strands are, therefore, un- 
twisted, and their extremities thrust through 
the three strands in that part of the rope 
whereon the splice is to be, formed, and 
thence passing over the surface of the second 
strand, they are again thrust through the 
third, which cbmpletes the operation. 

Spongb. {Eponge Fr. Schwamm Ger. 
Spugna Ital. I^enJ Arab.) A light, porous, 
elastic, brownish yellow substance, procured 
by divers, chiefly in the Greek Archipelago 
and Red Sea, and of sn inferior description 
from the West Indies. It is an animal sub- 
stance, and when burnt has an animal smell. 
Sponge is used for domestic purposes, in the 
arts, and in surgery. 

Sprat. A small fish, (Clupea sprattus,) 
found in immense shoals on various parts of 
our coasts at the approach of the winter 
months, particularly the coasts around the 
South of the Thames and Forth, and the ' 
eastern coast of Ireland. So abundant is the 
supply of this small fish in November and 
December, that it not merely affords an 
article of extensive consumption by the lower 
orders of London and elsewhere, but is even 
used by whole ship loads for manuring the 
land. The fishery for sprats for this latter 
purpose is not conducted with that care to 
preserve the fish, and rapidity of bringing 
them to market, which is necessary when 
required for food. 

Sprat. The sprinkling of the sea, which 
is driven from the top of a wave in stormy, 
weather. 

Spring. A crack running transversely or 
obliquely through any part of a mast or yard ; 
so as to render it unsafe to carq^ the usual 
quantity of sail thereon. To spring a leak,' 
a ship is said to spring a leak, when by any 
accident the water passes through a breach 
in her sides or bottom into the hull. Spring 
tides, the periodical excess of the elevation 
and depression of the tide. 

Sprit. A small boom or pole which crosses 
the sail of a boat diagonally, from the mast 
to the upper aftmost comer, which it is used 
to extend and elevate. The lower end of the 
sprit rests in a sort of wreath, called the 
snotter, which encircles the mast at that place. 
Sails of this kind are accordingly called sprit 
sails. Sprit sail is also a sail attached to a. 
yard which hangs under the bowsprit. 

Utt 
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Spun Yarn. A fmall Uiie or cord formed 
of two or three rope yami twiited together 
by a winch. The yams are uraally drawn 
oat of the strandi of old eablei, and knotted 
together and tarred. ItisefliployedforieTerBl 
pnrpoees, particnlarly to fiwten one rope to 
another, to idse block straps to the shroads, 
and to serre ropes which are liable to be 
chafed^ &e. 

Sfvbs, are pieces of timber iUed on the 
bnlge-ways, their upper ends being bolted 
to the ship's side alnrre water, for the security 
of the bnlge^ways. Spun if tk§ beamtf in 
ship-bvilding, are eonred pieces of timber, 
serving as half beams to support the decks, 
where a whole beam cannot be placed on 
aocovnt of tiie hatchways. 

SavADBON. Implies a detacfamentof ships 
employed on any particular expedition, or 
the third part of a naval armament. 

SauALL. A sadden and violent gnst of 
wind, usually oecasioned by the interruption 
and reverbeimtion of the wind from high 
mountains. These are very frequent in (he 
Mediterrsnesn, particularly that part of it 
which is known by the name of the Levant, as 
produced by the repulsion and new direction 
which it meets with in its passage between 
the various islands of the Archipelago. A 
black aquaU, one attended with a dark cloud, 
diminishing the usual quantity of light. A 
wkite »quallf in contradistinction to black, 
produces no diminution of light. A thick 
tquallf is accompanied with hidl, sleet, &c. 

SauARB. A term peculiarly appropriated 
to the yards and their sails, either implying 
that they are on right angles with the mast 
or ked ; or that they are of greater extent 
than usual. Thus when the yards hang at 
right angles with the mast, they are said to 
be square by the lifts ; when they hang per- 
pendicular to the ship's length, th^ are 
called square by the braces ; but when they 
lie in a direction perpeudicular to the plane 
of the keel, they are square by the lifts and 
braces ; or, in otiier words, they hang directly 
across the ship, and parallel to the horizon. 
The yards are said to be very square, when 
they are of extraordinary length ; and the 
same epithet is then applied to their sails 
with respect to their breadth. Square rigged, 
is a term used in contradistinction to all 
vessels whose sails are extended by stays, 
lateen, or lugsail yards, or by booms and 
gaffs ; the usual situation of which is nearly 
in a plane with the keel. Sfwire sail, is any 
sail extended to a yard, which hangs parallel 
to the horizon, as distinguished from the 
other sfuls which are extended obliquely. 
Square etemed, implies a stern like a British- 
built ship of war, in opposition to the Dutch 
and other northern nations, who build their 
vessels with round stems. 
, Stack OF Woop. A pile of 72 square feet. 



Stamps. Impressions made upon legal 
documents, or upon paper or parchment 
prepared for such by govemment officers, to 
give legality to the instruments, or to entitle 
them to certain privileges, and as a source of 
revenue. The principal stamps reqmred by 
law are npon bonds of all kinds, certain 
Uoences, receipts given for money amoonting 
to £b and upwards, lor administration and 
probate dutiee, bills of exdiange and pro- 
missory notes, biUs of lading, protests, in- 
surance policies, newspapen, letters con- 
veyed by post ; also in the shape of a yeariy 
lieence upon auctioneers and appraisers, 
pawnbrokers, bankers, sotidtors, and nota- 
ries. In the case of barristers and attor- 
neys a stamped deed is exacted before 
commencing practice. The amount of the 
various principal stamps wiUbe found under 
the respective heads above given. They are 
all enumerated in 55 Geo. Ill, c 184. 

Stancbion. a sort of small pillar of 
wood or iron, used for various purposes in a 
ship, so, as to support the deck, quarter 
rails, nettings, awnings, &c. Stanehions 
a name also given to the upright pieces of 
timber in a bidk-head, breast work, &c. of a 
ship. 

Standard. Gold and silver manufactures 
are to be essayed by the Warden of the 
Goldsmith's Company in London, and 
marked ; and work of nlver is to be as fine 
as sterling, excepting the solder necessary. 
(See Plate,) Debating the standard is di- 
minishing the weight of the pure metal 
contained in that denomination by which a 
nation reckons. Raising the standard is the 
direct contrary. 

Stand of Fitch. From 2^ to 3 cwt. 

Standing Part of a Ropk or Tackle, 
the, in the formation of knots, is the prin- 
cipal part of a rope which is made £ast to the 
mast, deck, or block, in contra-distinction 
to that pulled upon, which is called the ftdl 
or running part. The standing part sf a 
sheet is that part which is made frat to a 
ring at the diip's quarter. 

Standing Water. The water in whuh 
there is no current or tide. 

Stapls. Originally a public market, 
where goods were sold by wholesale. Hence 
the greatest and most important products 
md manufactures have been called staples, 
from such beiog sold publicly in large quan- 
tities. Hence also wholesale merijiants 
were originally called merehants of the sta- 
ple. We still retain the word in wool- 
staplers. 

Starboard. The right side of the ship 
when the eye of a spectator is directed for- 
wards or towards the head. 

Starch. A white, insipid, vegetable sub- 
stance, insoluble in cM water, but forming 
a jelly with boiling water. It exists chiefly 
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io the white and brittle parts of vegetables, 
particnlarlj in the grain of wheat, &c., and 
the roots of the potatoe and arrow root. It 
may be extracted by pounding these parts, 
and agitating them in cold water, when the 
fibrous parts will first subside ; after which 
the starch will gradually precipitate itself in 
a fine white powder. When starch is roasted 
at a moderate heat in an oven it is converted 
into a species of gam, employed by calico 
printers. It also may be made into sugar by 
being boiled with sulphuric add. Foreign 
starch is subject to a duty of 10#. per ewt. 
Cobnial starch 5f . The gum of starch 
15«. per cwt. 

Start, to, when applied to liquids, is to 
empty ; but to any weight, as the andior, 
&c., it signifies to move. 

Station, Nayai., implies a safe and 
commodious shelter or harbour for the war- 
like and commercial fleets of a nation, where 
there is a dockyard, and every thing requi- 
site for the repair of ships, as wdl as a con- 
venient place of arms for tiie assembly of its 
military expeditions. 

Statues. — See Sculpture, 

Statutb. An act of the legiskture of a 
state, a positive law. It is a term commonly 
applied to the acts of representative legisla- 
tive bodies, confirmed by the monarch. 
In monarchies, not having representative 
bodies, the acts of the sovereign are called 
edicts, ordinances, rescripts. When the 
senate alone acts, as in America, they are 
called decrees. Statutes are distinguished 
from common law ; the latter owes its force 
to the principles of justice, to long use, and 
the consent of a nation — the former to a 
positive command, or declaration of the 
supreme power. 

Stat. A large strong rope, employed to 
support the mast on the fore-part, by ex- 
tending from its upper end towards the fore- 
part of the ship, as the shrouds are extended 
to the right and left. 

Stay Sails. Triangular sails extended 
upon a stay. 

Stay Tacklb. A hurge tackle attached 
by means of a pendant to the mainstay. It 
is used to hoist heavy bodies, such as coals, 
or butts of water, beer, &c., in or out of 
the holds, for which purpose Uiere are gene- 
rally two ; the one over the fore hatchway, 
the other perpendicular to the main hatch- 
way ; and they are accordingly distbguished 
by the epithets main and forestay tackles, 
though both are upon the mainstay. 

Stay a Ship, to, is to arrange the sails 
and move the rudder so as to bring the ship's 
head to the direction of the wind, in order 
to get her on the other tack. To mm 8tay» ; 
a ship is said to miss stays when her head 
will not come in the direction of the wind, 
iu order to get her on the other tack» A 



fiulure in this operation is often attended 
with dangerous consequences from the 
situation of the ship. 

Stbam Boat or Stbameb. A name given 
to a boat or vessel navigated by the force of 
steam. Space will only permit the following 
brief notice of the nature of that power and 
machinery by which the important objects of 
steam navigation have been accomplished, in 
rapidity of locomotion along rivers and over 
the wide ocean, contrary to wind andtide,and 
almost indifferent to.tempest. Steam engines, 
as used for navigation, aie of two kinds :— 
The low pressure or condensing engine, 
and high pressure engine. Inl)oth of Uiem 
a boiler is necessary to generate steam ; this 
is of many shapes, but that most approved 
of, both for efficacy and safety, consists of 
a series of iron or copper tubes, inserted in 
a fire and filled with water. The water being 
raised in steam is conveyed by a pipe to a 
close cylinder, in which is accurately fitted a 
piston to slide np and down, something after 
the manner of a common pump. By means 
of valves the steam is made to communicate 
with the top and bottom of this cylinder, 
and in the low pressure engine, further to a 
vessel called the condenser. Suppose the 
cylinder, now charged, with steam, and the 
piston at the top, a valve then opens the 
communication between it and the condenser, 
where the steam is destroyed by a stream of 
cold water, and a vacuum made in the cy- 
linder, causing the piston to descend with 
atmospheric pressure, which amounts to about 
15 lbs. to every square inch the superficial 
area contains ; at the moment this operation 
ceases, a ^valve opens above, admitting .the 
steam at the opposite side of the piston, and 
so on at every alternate stroke of it, both up 
and down, this process takes place. About 
i of the power is consumed in giving motion 
to the engine, and the residue is communi- 
cated from the piston rod to a crank attached 
to a horizontal shaft fiuitened to the paddle 
wheels ; these being turned round with ra- 
pidity, meet with corresponding resistance 
from the water, and the boat is propelled in 
the eontrary direction. The h^h pressure 
engine is worked with steam of a much greater 
heat and expansibility ; of this a small quan- 
tity is admitted alternately on either side of 
the piston, and by its sudden expansion oc- 
casions the alternate action required; the 
steam being let off on the one side as it is 
admitted on the other. No condenser is used; 
the whole engine therefore occupies much less 
space than the older and safer condensing 
engine. Steam boats in the shallow parts of 
rivers are generally without sails of any de- 
scription. When they have longer trips to 
take, and in more open places, as lakes, or 
are used for coasting, one or two gaff sails, 
and sometimes stay sails are employed to 




m (bipi, which 
_ . ._ . . r, iDd $ito tboae whicb nil 
between EngUod ind America art timuiked 
irith three maits, > bowiprit, ukI the idli 
ordiiurilT emplojed in ulling TSiwU. The 
following ifaowi the boild uid rigging of the 
Grtai Weiltm, which crowet the Atlantic 
between LiTeipool Bad New York, aditUoce 
of SOOOmilea, iatenoielnendaj*. 




Stiak Too. A smiU ateam boat without 
Mill, tued to draw ihipa out of dock, along 
riren, &c.> when tide and wind do not allow 
them to make progresi by their own powen. 

Sticiam. a Dutch tiqnid mea*uTe ^5 
imperial gslloni. 

Steii.. a kind of Iron refined b; the fire, 
wlUi other ingredient!, which renders it 
whitiih, and ita grain eloier and finer than 
common iron. Steel of all metals la that 
roaceptible of the greatest degree of hardneeB ; 
whence its great aie in the making of tooU 
and inttnunenta of all kinda. 

Stier, to, la to direct the eMp'a way bj 
the mOTementa of the helm ; or of appljing 
iti eSbrt* to regolate her conne when the 
adTancea. 

Stkhaob. An apartment withont the 
eeUn of a thip, from which it is aeparated 
by a partition or bulk head. In large ahlpi 
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of war it tertet only ai a hall or tmti-ehamber 
to the greater cabin ; but in merclunt ahlpg 
it {« genenll)' the habitation of the in^rior 
officcn and ibip'i crew. BIttragt i* alio 
naed to eiprew the effort of the bdm ; and 
biDoe Stnngt Wmg la that degree cd'pre- 
greadve molioQ communicated to a ahip, by 
whidi aba beoomea naceptibla of the effect* 
of the helm to goreni her ooorae. 

Stibmns Whbki.. In a ahip of war, ■ 
wheel to which the tUIer.rope ia coDTejed, 
for the oonnnience of ataering the ahip. 

Snif. A dtcniar irfeoa of limber, into 
whieh the two aldaa of a ahip are united at 
the fbre-end ; the lower end of It li Kuftd 
to the keel, tad the bowiprit reata opon ita 
upper end. The ovtiide Ot a atem it anallr 
marked with a acale of feet, according to ita 
perpendicniar height&om the keel. Ita ose 
ia to aaoeitain the draught of water at the 
fore part, when the ahip la in preparation 
for a aea TOyoge, &c. To item the tide, ia 
to Boquire a Teiocitf in Miling ngainit the 
tide equal to the force of the current. From 
ttem to ttem .- a term implying from one end 
of the ship to the other. 

Stencillinq. a retemblanee of paper 
hanging!. Tbe figure which all the parts of 
any particular color make in the deiign being 
cat out in a piece of thin leather or oil cloth, 
and being ipraad flat upon the place to be 
stendlled, ia rubbed over with the color pro- 
perly tempered by meaoi of a lai^e bmah. 
The ocdor paaiing oTcr the whole ia oonae- 
qnently apread on thoae parta where the cloth 
or leiUber ia cut away, and giire* the aome 
effitet aa if printed by blocka. 

Stbklinq. a term by which genuine 
Engliah mcrney ia diatingniahed. The term 
ia alao applied to Iriah money. 

Stixs. The poiterior part of a alup, or 
that which ia preaented to the view of a 
Bpectator, placed on the eoatbjnation of tbe 
keel behind. By the elem ,- a term deno- 
ting the condition of a reawl which ia more 
deeply laden abaft than forward. 

Stbbh Fast. A rope naed to ooofioe the 
item of a ahip, lighter, or boat, to any 
wharf, Jetty bead, &c. 

Steuimost, implte* any ahip or ahi)a 
which are in the rear, or brtheat attem, aa 



Stbhn Post. A long atralt piece of tim- 
ber erected on the extremity of tbe keel to 
anatun the rudder, and terminate the Aip 
behiod. 

Stirh Wat. The movement by which a 
ahip retreata, or goes backward* with her 
atem foremoat. 

Stettik. a fortified aea-port town, 
situate on the Oder, which faUa tnto the 
Baltic. A considerable traffic ia csnied on 
from hence with all part* of Europe, limber 
form* the principal article of eiportaticm. 
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Stettin is about 70 miles NNE. of Berlin. 
E. Ion. W 44'. N. let. 53'' 50'. Vessels 
of moderate burden go np to it, but large 
ones discharge at Swinemond, on the Chan- 
nel, into the Gross Haff, which separates 
the islands of Usedom and Wollin. Ac- 
counts are kept in rix-dollars of 24 gute 
groschen each, 8 grosche i^ 12 pfenoings; 
A florin » 16 groschen. The Prussian coins 
and weights are in general use here. The 
shippond contains 280 lbs. ; the lb. » 7,238 
grains English. 30 lbs. at Stettin ^ 31 lbs. 
avoirdupoise. A last of com is 72 sheffels 
» 13f English quarters. 100 ells » 73 
English yards, or 100 feet » 100| feet 
English. 

Still Bottoms. In the distillery, a name 
given by the traders to what remains in the 
still after working the wash into low wines. 
These bottoms are procured in the greatest 
quantity from malt wash, and are of value 
in the fatteqing of swine, &c« 

Stivkr. a money of account and copper 
coin of the Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Amboyna, of the value of the English penny. 

Stivino or Stbbyino. Among mast- 
makers, a term used for elevating any thing, 
so as to make an angle with the horizon. 

Stock. A fund raised by a commercial 
company ; or a principal sum or property in 
trade. 

Stock. Stock Exchange. Stock Bro- 
kers. Originally the building in London 
where the stock brokers assembled to trans- 
act their business. It is situated in Bartho- 
lomew Lane, dose to the Bank and Royal 
Exchange. No person is allowed to act here, 
but those who are elected annually, and who 
are called stock brokers. The name stock 
exchange has also been applied to the place 
where Uie same is carried on in other cities, 
as at Amsterdam, Paris, Frankfort-on-the 
Maine, &c. (For the nature of the public 
funds or stocks, see FundSt Omniumf An- 
nuitieSj Scrip, Sfc. ;) to which may be added, 
that the funds or stocks fluctuate in price 
with every thing which influences, oris sup- 
posed to influence the welfare of a state. 
The quantity of stock in the market will also 
either depreciate or raise the value, as pur- 
chasers may be more or less numerous. The 
manner of purchasing stock is to give a cer- 
tain price for a nominal ;£100 ; thus if the 
purchase be made in the 3 per cents., and 
the current price be ;f 90, that sum is paid 
for ;f 100 stock, which yields a dividend of 
£3 per annum. Every possible degree of 
focility, consistent with prudence, is given 
to the purchase and sale of stock, yet the 
intervention of a stock broker is generally 
thought requisite, as the identity of the per- 
sons making the transfer must be vouched 
for before the witnessing clerk will allow his 
signature to be made in the bank books* 



All transfers of stock are made on the trans- 
fer days, and no stock can be transferred 
twice on the same day. The space of time 
between the shutting and opening the books 
of any stock la usually about six weeks.— 
See Stociyobbinff, 

Stocks. A frame erected on the shore of 
a river or harbour, whereon to build ship- 
ping. It generally consists of a number of 
blocks, ranged parallel to each other at con- 
venient distances, and with a gradual decli- 
vity towards the water. 

Stock Fish. Dry and hard cod fish. 

Stockholm. The capital of Sweden ; the 
harbour is an inlet of the Baltic, and the 
water deep enough for large ships to approach 
the quay. This city may be reckoned the 
emporium of Sweden, and where almost all 
the imports from abroad are deposited. It 
is about 340 miles NE. of Copoihagen ; in 
E. Ion. 18** 4'. N. lat. 59** 21'. 

Stockjobbing. This is contracting for 
the sale or transfer of stock at a fixture period, 
either the latter part of the same day or the 
next ieiilififf day, at a price agreed on at the 
time. Such bargains are called time bargaintf 
and are contrary to law. The business of 
jobbing is carried on to an amazing extent, 
and is of this nature : — ^A agrees to sell B 
£20,000 of bank stock, to be transferred in 
twenty days for ;f 12,000. A does not in 
truth possess any sudi property, but if the 
price of bank stock on the day utpointed 
for the transfer should be only £\\% per 
cent., he may then purchase as much for 
£11,800 as will enable him to complete his 
bargain, and thus he would gain £200 by 
the transaction. Should the price of bank 
stock advance to £125 he will then lose £500 
in completing his arrangement. As neither 
A nor B, however, may have the means of 
purchasing stock to the extent agreed on, 
the busiaess is commonly arranged by paying 
the difference over to the winning party. 
The buyer in these contracts is denominated 
a bull, and the seller a bear. When a per- 
son refuses, or has not the ability to pay his 
loss, he is termed a lame duck ; but this op- 
probious epithet is not applied to those whose 
fiedlure is owing to insufficient means, pro- 
vided they make the same surrender of their 
property Toluntarily, as the law would have 
compelled them had the transaction been 
legal. 

Stof. a liquid measure of Dantzic, Riga, 
&e. ; 23 stops » 15 English gallons. 

Stone. A commercial weight of various 
quantities ; legally 14 lbs., but of butcher's 
meat usually reckoned 8 lbs. ; of glass 5 lbs. ; 
and of cheese, occasionally, 16 lbs. 

Stoneware. Under this denomination 
are comprehended all the different artificial 
combinations of earthy bodies which are 
applied to nseful purposes. 
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Stools* In ship-building, are small chan- 
nels fixed to the ship's sides to contain the 
dead eyes for the back stays. Stools are 
also pieces of plank fastened to the ship's 
side to reoeire the berthing of the gallery. | 

Stoopbk. a Dutch liquid measure » 
f imperial gallon. 

Stoppaok in Tbaksitu, is the right 
which a person, who consigns goods on credit 
to another, has of resuming the possession 
of those goods before they arrive into the 
hands of the person to whom they are con- 
signed, and of retaining the possession until 
the full price of the goods be paid. This 
right is obviously very analogous to the 
common law right of lien ; they are both 
established upon principles of equity, and 
the former is in fact only an extension of the 
latter, the right of lien enabling the vendor 
to detun goods sold on credit before he has 
relinquished the possession of them ; and 
the right of stoppage in transitu enabling 
him to resume them before the vendee has 
acquired possession of them, and to retain 
them until the full price is paid or rendered ; 
but if that be paid or tendered he cannot 
resume, or if he has resumed any longer 
retain possession, though the vendee is in 
insolvent circumstances ; for he cannot stop 
the goods for money due on other accounts, 
and the right of stoppage in transitu does 
not proceed upon the ground of rescinding 
the contract any more than the right of lien ; 
and hence it appears that the assigniee of the 
bankrupt consignee may recover the goods 
upon tendering the full price. 

Stopfbrs are short pieces of rope, which 
are usually knotted at one or both ends, 
according to the purpose for which they are 
intended. They are either used to suspend 
any weighty body, or to retain a cable, 
shroud, &c., in a fixed position. 

Storage. Warehouse rent. 

Storax. a resinous drug, which issues 
in a fluid state from the storax tree. Storax 
is distinguished into the common, and that 
in the tear or gum ; the latter is the most 
valuable. The common storax is in masses, 
with an admixture of woody matter, like 
sawdust. This is the sort usually met with 
in trade ; that in the tear being scarce. We 
have it principally from the East Indies. 

Storks, Naval and Military, include 
all arms and munition of war. Her Majesty, 
by order in council or proclamation, may 
prohibit the export of any such articles. 

Stowage. The general disposition of the 
cargo in a ship's hold. 

Strait. In geography, is a narrow chan- 
nel, or arm of the sea, contained between two 
opposite shores, affording a passage out of 
one great sea into another ; as the straits of 
Gibraltar, of Sunda, of Dover, of Magellan, 
&c. 



Strand. One of the hoists or divisions of 
which a rope is composed. Strand also im- 
plies the shore of the sea or bank of a great 
river. 

Stranded, is said of a ship that is driven 
on shore by a tempest, or run aground through 
ill steerage, and so perishoi. Stranded, 
speaking of a cable or rope, signifies that 
one of its strands is broken. 

Stranding or a Ship.— See Wreei. 

Straw. The stalk of plants of the larger 
of the grass tribe. In a green state, straw 
with the leaves upon it affords excellent food 
for cattle, when dry it is used for thatch, and 
other rural coverings, as litter for various 
animals, as stufling for mattresses for our 
own use, also as an excellent packing material 
for glass, crockery, &c. When prepared and 
platted it forms the substance of which 
certain descriptions of hats and bonnets are 
manufactured. For this purpose it is pre- 
pared as follows : — It is cut near the joints, 
and the outer covering being removed, it is 
sorted into sizes, and made up into bundles. 
They are then dipped in water, and shaken 
that they may not retain too much moisture, 
and afterwards placed upon their ends upon 
rods extending across a close box, in wfaidi 
brimstone is burning, for the purpose of 
bleaching them, here they remain some hours 
closely shut up. The splitting is the next 
process ; for tiiis one person suffices for fifty 
braiders. It is done by a small machine held 
in the hand. Straws, when split, are called 
tplinti, of which each worker has a certain 
quantity, and plaits them while they are damp. 
It now becomes itraw plat of different pat- 
tern and degree of fineness, and distinguished 
in the trade by a variety of names. The 
principal manufacturing districts of straw 
plat are Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire, and the principal markets, 
Luton, Dunstable and St. Albans. The finest 
hats are made in the neighbourhood of Leghorn 
whence they are exported in great numben. 
The plat of these is formed of the upper joint 
or^two of a small species of wheat, cultivated 
for the straw only. Another description of 
straw ware of very superior character is known 
in the trade as Tktsean. This was originally 
made in Florence and its neighbourhood, but 
is now an English manufacture, made of very 
fine whole straws similar to those used for 
the Leghorn articles, and which is imported 
into this country to the amount in 1840 of 
2096 cwt. The duty then and now is 1<^. 
per cwt. 

Streaks. The uniform ranges of planks 
on the bottom or sides of a ship ; or the 
continuation of planks joined to the end of 
each other, and reacldng from the stem, 
which limits the vessel forward to the stem- 
post, and fashion pieces which terminate her 
length abaft. 
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Stkitchirs. a sort of atsTn fiied >- 
thwart the bottom at a boat for the rowen ta 
put their feet againat, in order to eommuai- 
cate a greater effort to their oan. 

Stbiki. Ameunreofcapacitjr-^4 buahels. 
Also an instnimeDt oaed in meuoriag corn, 
being a straight Mick or piece of board, 
drawn acroM the top of the EOManre, 
thereby remoring any luperBnoai qoan 
andleating the cont^ts eien with the 
Slrike, among aaamen, ij a ward i 
ooaly applied. When a ibip in a fight, or 
meeting with a ihip of war, lets down or 
lowers her topsails at least balf-niKt high, 
she in Ewd to itrike. meaning that she yields, 
or snbmita to p&y reipect to the ship of war. 
Also when ■ ship touches gronnd in ihoal 
water, alie is said to ttrikt. And when s 
topmast is to be talcen dowa, the command 
ia tlrike the topmat, &c. 

SroBaKN. A iiqaid measure of Denmark, 
Hambaq;, 8U!.^abaut 1 English gallon. 

Studding Sm 1.8. Ceitain light sails ex- 
tended. In moderate and steady bieeaesi 
bejond the skirts of the principal sails, where 
tbey appear ss wings to the yard-arms. 
Studding tail boonu are long poles sliding 
throngh boom irons at the eitremities of the 
yards, and from the vessel's ndea, OK 
spread the studding sails. 

Srupra. A general nsme for all kinds of 
fabrics of gold, silver, silk, wool, hair, cot- 
ton or thread, manufactnred ia the loom. 

Stuh. In the wine trade denotes the un- 
fermented juice of the grape after it has been 
aereral times racked off, and separated tram 
its sediment. 

STDsaioif. A large fish, aomewhat allied 
to the shark Amily, but diffenog In habits. 
Tb^ body ia cotered with scTeral large homy 
plates, similar to those upon a tortoise. The 
fleah is delicate, well-flaTOred, and very si- 
milar in appearance to veal. Its fishery is 
impoKant, as caTiare and iuoglass are made 
(irom different parts of it. 



The isinglass stargeon, Aeipimer httio, ia 
the largest of the species. It is found ei- 
tensively in tl>e Blaek and Caspian Sea, as- 
ceading tha tributary streams ia immense 
muttitudes; it sometimes attains the length 
of 25 feet. Upwards of 100,000 are Uken 
yearly. The approach of winter ia the time 
of the prind^ud fishery, aa they are then 
fall of eggs; indeed the spawn, andof which 
cariare is made, is often so abundant, that 
it weight one-third of the whole fish. The 
isinglMi of commerce Is made from the w- 
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bladder, and leather is often manufactured 
from the akia. 

Sttrax. — See Slorax. 

ScHLiiiE PoKTK.— See 7\iriey. 

SuBPANA. A writ commanding atten- 
dance ia a court under a penalty. 

SuccADEs. Sweetmeats or preserves in 
sugar, whether fruit, vegetables, or confee- 
tionsry. The duty on foreign succades is 
6d. per lb. ) upon colonial Id. per lb. 

SusLDo. A money of account of Spain => 
3s. lif. English. 

Snsz, a city of Egypt, on the borders o( 
Arabia, is remarkable for its situation on the 
north end of the Red Sea, and on the south 
border of the Isthmus to which it gives iu 
name. It was formerly a Sourishing port; 
it then decliaed, but is likely again to arrive 
at some consideration, in consequence of its ' 
having become one of the chief resting plsces 
for the traveliera who pass to and from India 
by what is called the overland or short jour- 
ney. Suez is however ao situated Cliat vessels 
eannot advance within two miles of the town. 
The surrounding country is a mere bed of 
rock, alightly covered with asnd. The trade 
between Egypt and Palestine is carried on by 
way of Suez. 




Sdoab (SuterDa Su%kerDa SacreTr. 
Zucier Ger Zuccaro It Saeeharum Lat, 
Cttlner Fol Astucar For Sachara Rus. 
ir Sp Sacier Sw ) A solid aweet sub- 
: with an agreeable flavor obtained 
from the juice of the sugar cane which u 
cultivated with the greatest soceess in the 
East ladies Soulh Amenca and the West 
Indies ; but itia from the latter that England 
chiefly derives her immense consumption. 
The sugar cane in the West Indies is a jointed 
reed, varying in height according to the soil. 
When ripe it is a fine straw color, incliniag to 
yellow. This cane is propagated by the top 
' I, which are cut from the tops of the old 
Two of them are sufficient for a cane 
hole. These beiegplaced loDgitudinallyinthe 
bottom of the hole are covered with mould, 
int 2 inches deep ; and in about a fortnight 
the young iprouta appear. Canes of the 
first year's growth are called pltnd eanai 
the aprouts which apring from the roots of 
canes that have been cut for sugar are called 
rtLlooru. The first yearly returns from their 
45 
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rooU tre called firtl ralooiu: tlie Kcood 
year'i growth itcond ralooiu. Brmm or 
inuiravjiJc lugdr u the n« mileriil whence 
the British m^ir bmken chiea; make their 
loaf or relitiei] Bu^ar. Ctayid rogu ii that 
*bich hu ODder^one > further duificHtian 
from the moluies hj additional SlteriDg. 
Refined or lump gngar ii that which being 
enlirelf freed from impuritiei appean per- 
fectly white, and ii aold to the poblic in 
conical loaiea, wlieDce it haa Ukewiae ablaimd 
the appeUation of let^vaga- The fintpro- 
ceaa lagar nndergoea when it i) to be refinsd, 
either from raw or cbiyed angar, ii railed 
tlarificatiait. It comiata ia diiaolTiDg the 
angar in a certain proportion of lime water, 
adding thereto bnllock'i blood, and eipoainc 
it to heat. TU» being done. It nndei^oea a 
aecond geoeral operation, called eiiapoTaiieH .- 
and ii then at a proper period ponred Into 
moDlda, where it la allowed to grain. The 
point at the mould or coQB 1> nndermoat, 
and perfbiated to allow the imporitiea to 
■eparate. The baae of the codb ii covered 
with moiat clay ; the water of which gradoaUj 
Altera through tlie gngar, and diaplaea a 
qoantitj of impure liquid. After the aogar 
by Btaodiog in theae moolda acqoirea con. 
aiatence, it ia carried to a itoTe, and gradoallf 
heated to diadpate any l«muning moiatnre ; 
tlkia i« the ngar loaf. Tlie perfection of re. 
fined aogar, when formed into iMvet or 
liUBM, connata in whileneaa, jcAned to a 
amallneat of grain ; In being dry and aome. 
what tranaparent. Cnuhed angar is refined 
•ajfarponnded ; and by 47 Oeo. Ill, e. 22, 
■. 5, muat be exported in package* not leaa 
than i cwt. nett. Baiardi ia a coaraa kind 
of cmated loaf sugar, made from the lympi 
•nd other' refme of refined angar, paiticil- 
larly from the impure crnat which forms on 
the upper aurface of the pans when the angar 
ia reflidng, and which ia therefore called pan 
angar^while the extreme impnridei, and 
which are called acum from being the ikim- 
mbga of the pana when the sugar ta boiling, 
is bought by a lower claaa of ingar refinera, 
called (cutn ftsff«n, and madeby them oaten, 
aibly into molasses, but a great part of which 
la used far the iilicit distillation of spirits. 
Sugar ia more extensiiely used in this conn- 

ytban in any ottier on the globe, and until 
late yeora the refining buainesa haa been 
almoat entirely confined to at. Thia ia in 
conacqnence of our West Indiea producing 
an article much better adapted to refining 
than that to whieh other nations had access ; 
our parUon of the West India hlands far 
exceeding that belonging to France, Spain, 
&c. Onr export trade in tliiB article, althongh 
now much diminished, is lOU considerable, 
particuiarlyjo Italy, Turkey, Britisb Ame. 



rica, and Spain. __^._ _ 

imported in hogsheads, varying in weight 
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sugar : 
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from 13 to 16 cwt., or in tieroea of from 
7 to 9 cwt. Manritioa and East India sugar, 
and whieh ia whiter in appearance and aotler 
in teilnre, bat of very inferior atrength, in 
mata or biga, weighing from 1 to If cwt 
Beaidei cane angar, other kinds are in oae in 
■ome conntriM, bnt not in England ; aa 
maple sugar, which is the inipiaaated joics 
of the angar mqile, a tree common in North 
America, and which anppliea the chief part 
of Canada, Ou)., with what they reqaire o( 
thia commodity. The yearly quantity made 
in Canada haa been reckoned at 32,000 cwt. 
AnoOer kind li beet-root si^ar, made by 
ina[riaaaling the joice of the while beet, 
gnnra for thit pnrpote in France, Rtu^ 
and Pniaaia, whov the mannfactore ia ctuell; 
carried on. The duty npcm raw angar im- , 
ported ia, if from fbrdgn oountriet, 63*. per 
cwt. ; A^m the West Indie*, Manritias, or 
the pnwaaaions included in the East India 
Company'a diarter, Z4t. ; from any other 
Brttiih tetUement, 32i. Refined angar, from 
ny place wbaterer, 168«. the cwt. The 
wbale qnaatily annually Imported of raw 
angar la about 4,000,000 cwt., abont a aii- 
teenth part of which ii le-eiportedi A 
drawback equal t« the duty ia allowed npim 
the export <rf angar. 







SuQAB Candt. Soger crysbdiiied by a 
slow proceai, and therefore in rtgular fbnna. 
Tie duty of £h \2i. per cwt. upon brown, 
and £i 8a. npon white sugar candy, if im- 
ported, ia so enormoua sa to act as a pro. 
hibidon upon its importation. That which 
we uae is therefore an entirely home rnano- 
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Sdoah o? Lead. The acetate of lead, or 
a combiaatioa formed bjr diuiolTing Utturge 
or tbe oirde of lead in vinegar. It ig ueed 
in medicinal ointments and lotiooi, and es 
tliB principal dryer of tbe painter. 

Sqit of Sails implies an j set of laili that 
ma; be appropriated to the ose of a ship or 

SuLFBDBon. Bbimstonb. Amineralof* 
yelloir color, almost tasteless, without odoor, 
brittle and trsiuparent. It is one of the simple 
chemical gabataacea, and aoites with manj 
others of them, forming varions acids and 
■olphurets. It occnra !□ almost a pore form 
in theToleanic countries, particnlarlf Iceland, 
JaTa and Naples, aometimes as a powdery or 
grauolar mass, at othera in the state of Sue 
. large ciystsls. It also occnrs in combination 
with DUmerons of tbe coarser metoli, iroo, 
copper, lead, &c., and in veins ia Susbia, 
Spain, Stc. Natiie sulphur ia imported from 
Sicilj in rough oblong masses, called rough 
6rimtlane. The snlphnr Bitraeted from 
Tarious of the metallic solphurets, such as 

CTrites, galena, &c., as well as the aboTe rough 
ind, when melted and cast in cylinders, forms 
roll irwitlone. When heated, the fumea 
which lablime, b^g collected, constitute 
fiowtri nf tulphur. When depadted by 
chemical means from its combinations, it 
GOEUtitutes cream iff tu^hur. Sulphur is 
employed in medicine, for gunpowder, and 
other fireworks, and for the m^ing of snl- 
pbdric acid. The duty upon importation 
from foreign countries is 6if. the cwt. rough, 
or 2t, if refined, whether in rolls or powder. 
The same duty upon the refined article, if 
ftom oar own possessions, but only id, per 
cwt. upon the tough. 

ScLPatiB iHFHEsaioNB. Coins, gema, 
and other small articles of cariosity and value, 
have very often moulds and casts of them 
taken in nilphur ; these upon importation are 
subject to 5 per cent, ad vaiortm duty. 

SnuACH. Amyrtie-leaved shrub, much cul- 
tivated on the continent of Europe. Sumach 
is the leaves and flowers dried and pounded. 
It is used for dyeing some fine sorts of leather. 
Sicilian sumach is coTisidered tbe beat. The 
prime quality of it comes Trom Alcano ; (he 
inferior sorts are brought from Carin, Cala- 
tatini, Montreale, Fermini, Sic. Hie crop in 
Sicily is made in July and August. Sumach 
may be considered of good qooUty, when its 
odour is strong, color of a lively green, well 
ground, and free from atalki. 

Sdnh. a materitl used throughout the 
East Indiea for cordage; it is the fibrous pro- 
duct of the Cortvlaria juacea. 

SuPESCARao. A person whose duty it is lo 
manage and preserve a cargo of goods during 
its lOyage, and to dispose of it on its arrival 
Bt the destined port. 

SuKF. Tbe swell of the sea which breaks 
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upon the shore, or any rock lying near the 
surface of the sea. 

SuFPLiEB. The sums aDnually granted by 
parliament for tbe support of the state. 

SoBSE. A swelling sea, or a great wave 
rolling above the general surface of the water. 

SnuaaNDEB. or a Banesdft. — See 
Banirupl. 

SuBviTOnSBiP. In life assurance, is a 
rererwooary benefit contingent upon the cir- 
cumstance of some life or lives surviving aome 
other life or lives, or of the lives falling BC- 
cordiog to aome Order specified. 

Swab. A sort of mop formed of a large 
bunch of old rope yams, and used to clean 
tbe decks acd cabins of a ship. Hand tvab, 
K smaller kind used for wiping dry the stem 
sheets of a boat, and washing of plates and 

Swan Riteb. A BriUsh colony, on the 
western coast of New Holland, established in 
1B29. It is situated on Swan River, so called 
on account of the vast numbers of black 
swans seen upon it, which empties Into the 
ocean in lat. 32° 16' S., and long. 115° 40' E. 
A group of islands near the month of the 
river o9ers a good anchorage for vessels, and 
country ia represented as fertile. The 




Sway to Impl es to hoist, and u parti. 
cularly applied to the tower yards, topmasts, 
and top-gallant masts and yards ; as sway 
up the lower yards, topmasts, &c. 

Sweden and Norwat, or as the united 
country is sometimes called, even in official 
documcQts, Scandinavia, are now united into 
one kingdom, called tbe kingdom of Sweden. 
It extends from the Baltic in the South, even 
into the Arctic Ocean northwards, and Is 
bounded on the western side by the Attantic, 
and on tbe eastern by Russia. The country 
of Norway is almost entirely mountainous, 
and consequenUy dry and cold; that of Sweden 
fiat and warmer. The shore is rocky and 
indented with numerous harbours. Among 
the productions are orchard fruit, com, po- 
tatoes, flax, wood, hemp, hops and tobacco, 
which however only flourish in the southeni 
provinces. In the north the country is almost 
one impenetrable forest of pines and firs. 
^h is taken inconsiderable quantities. The 
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minenl kingdom <■ rich ; ailTer ii abunduit, 
■0 also ire copper and iron, *nil of most 
cicfllent qiulity. Nnmerout other mineral 
proJucta are iJso of great importance, bnt 
tliere i» no coal, conBeqnentlf the manu. 
facturei are trifling, and for the moat part of 
B domestic charaDter, the peasanta supplying 
themseliea with garmenta, clothea, &e, ) the ~ 
■re a few clotb factoriea. and lome glc 
works, distUIeriea and augar reGneriei. T 
chief eipart ia (hat of iron ; other exports 
■re timber, linaeed, copper, alum, corn, tar 
and cobalt. The importa are chiefly augsr, 
coflee, and otiier tropical produce, salt, winea, 
aillc, wool, cotton, both manufactured and un- 
manofactored, hemp, hiileB, giiins and oil. 
The imperial itandard Ii giien beneath. 




The war flag and the merchant flag are 
alao annexed ; tliat belonging to the merchant 
being on the left side. 




Acconnti are kept in rii-doIlarB of 48 akil- 
linga,tbeelullingofl2nindBtjckea. Thegold 
coin, called a ducat, is at>oat 9: 2d. sterling. 
The lilver rii-dollar is worth abont U. 6^. 
sterling. The copper single and double slants 
are current at one and two ekillinga. There 
la an eitenaiTC paper currency in Sweden. 
The commercial weights differ in Sweden for 
different purpoaea. The K victualie wigt is 
divided int« 32 lads or 128 qoentina ; this ia 
the weight by which moat goods are weighed. 
6 alclppuods aiti about 1 ton English. A last 
of iron is 15 skippands. Com is sold hy the 
tunna of 32 kopper or 56 kanner = about 4}- 
English quartera. The pipe contains nearly 
\2b Enghah wine gallons. The Swediah foot 



is to drag the bight or looae 
part of a rape along the surface of the ground, 
in a harbour or road, in order to hook and 

rial, aunk at the bottom. 

SwBBrs. A name given to the large oara 
nsed on board ships of war in a calm, either 
to aaaiat the rudder in turning round, or to 
increase the ship' a velocity in a chase. 

SwEBTS. In (he wine trade denotea any 
vegetable Juice, wliether obtained by means 
of sugar, raiaini, or other foreign or domeatie 
fruit, which is added to wine with a design to 
improve them, or an excise word for any 
British -made wine, loch aa elder, earrant, 
ginger wine, fat. An annual excise lieense 
must 1m taken out by every mater of sweeti 
or toade wines, other than mead, for aalei 
paying £lfi. Every retailer of Bridah wines 
or aweeta paya £4 B*. 

SwiLi. generally denotea a heavy and con- 
tinued agitation of the wavea rolling in any 
particular direction, aa there is a great swell 
setting into tlie bay. It ia, however, more 
particularly applied to the fluetoating motion 
of the lea which remains after a storm ; aa 
also to that which breaks on the sea shore, 
or upon rocks or ahallows. 

SwtT>L, A small gun or cannon, carrying 
a ball of half a pound, and fiied in a socket 
on the top of a ship's aide, atem, or bow, 
and also in the tops. It ta moveable. 

Stcahorb. The^cer;MeHifa-}itateniais 
common in Europe ; it is also called Great 
Maple, and in Scotland and the Nortli of 
Enghmd the Plane Tree, 
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32 feet high ; is a very clean wood, with a 
figure like the plane tree, but much imaller. 
It is softer than beech, but rather disposed 
to brittleness. The color of young sycamore 
is silky white, and of the old brownish white ; 
the wood of middle age is intermediate in 
color, and the strongest. Some of the pieces 
are very handsomely mottled. It is used in 
furniture, piano-fortes, harps, and for the 
superior kinds of Tnnbridge turnery ; it may 
be cut into very good screws, and is used 
for presses, dairy utensils, &c. 

A variety of sycamore, which is called Hare- 
wood, is richer in figure, and sometimes 
striped, but it is in other respects similar to 
the above. Some of the foreign kinds ar% 
very beautifully rippled and waved, and 
almost as richly so as satin-wood ; such pieces 
are selected for the backs of the handsomest 
violins, the sounding boards of which, and of 
most other instruments, are made of Swiss 
deal, which is probably the produce of a larch. 

Stcbb Silykr. The only approach to a 
nlver currency among the Chinese. In it 



the government duties and the salaries of the 
officers are paid, and it is also current among 
the merchants in general. This silver is 
formed into ingots called shoeg, which are 
stamped with tibe mark of the office that 
issues them, and the dates of their issues. 
The ingots are of various weights, but most 
commonly of 10 taels each. Sycee silver is 
divided into several classes, according to its 
fineness and freedom from alloy ; the purest 
of this is at 97 to 99 tonch ; that is it has 97 to 
99 parts of pure metal to the 100. It is this 
with which the hoppos or imperial duties is 
paid, and which is forwarded to the imperial 
treasury at Pekin. Upon all the silver re- 
ceived by government a per centage is levied 
to advance it to this high standard. The next 
is that in which the land tax is paid, also of 
high standard, but not so pure as theformer; 
this is used in the provinces. There are three 
inferior qualities. 

Stdnby. — See Sidney, 

Syrup. The juice of vegetables boiled with 
sugar ; simple syrup, sugar and water only'. 




The twentieth letter of the 

English alphabet, is seldom 

^ used as a commercial ab- 

^ breviation.lt is sometimes, 



though rarely, put for ton 
and /tin, these words being 
so short as to need no ab- 
breviation. On French 
coins it signifies the mint of Nantes. 

Tabbying. The passing a silk or stuff 
through a calender, the rollers of which are 
made of metal variously engraven, which 
bearing unequally on the stuff renders the 
surface unequal, so as to reflect the rays of 
light differently, making the representation 
of waves thereon. It is now called watering. 
Tag AM AH AC A. A solid resinous substance, 
of which there are two sorts. The best is 
called tacamahaca in shells ; this is concrete 
and somewhat unctuous, of a pale yellowish, 
or green color. Its smell is exceedingly 
fragrant and pleasant, much like that of tiie 
balsam of tolu ; its taste resinous and aro- 
matic. It is Uie produce of a species of 
poplar tree, and is particularly abundant on 
the scales which form the outer coverings of 
the buds. 

Tack. A rope used to confine the foremost 
lower comers and staysails in a fixed position, 
when the wind crosses the ship's course ob- 
liquely. The same name is also given to the 
rope employed to pull out the lower comer 
of ,a studding or driver to the extremity of 



its boom. Tack of a sail is also applied, by 
analogy, to that part of any sail to which the 
tack is fastened. A ship is said to be on the 
starboard or larboard tack, when she is close- 
hauled, with the wind on the starboard or 
larboard side : and in this sense the distance 
which she sails in that position is considered 
as the length of the tack. To tack, to change 
the course from one board to another, or to 
turn the ship about from the starboard to the 
larboard tack, or vice versd, in a contrary 
wind. 

Tackle. A machine formed by the com- 
munication of a rope with an assemblage of 
blocks, and known in mechanics by the name 
of pulley. 

Taffrail. In ship-building, the carved 
work at the upper part of the ship's stem. 

Tail Block. A single block, having a 
short piece of rope attached to it by which 
it may be fastened to any object at pleasure ; 
either for convenience, or to increase the 
force applied to the said object. 

Tail of a Gale. A name given by sailors 
to the latter part of a storm, wherein the 
violence is considerably abated. ' 

Tailors, or more properly. Merchant 
Tailors' Company. This society or livery 
company, the seventh in order of the city 
companies, was ancientlydenominated"Tailors 
and Linen Armourers." Their first charter is 
dated 1 Ed. III. They were fully incorporated 
by Ed. IV. (1466), but many of the members 
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of the compmj being great marehuiU, and 
Heniy VII a membra tberaof, he, ftir Mi 
peater honor, b; letten patent of the IBUi 
yaar of hii reign, re-incorpontcd the lame 
b; the name of the " Maiter and Wardeu of 
the Merchant Tailon of the PratermCjr of 
St. John the Baptiit in the City of London." 
They are a moit nameroni and eioeediDglj' 
rich companf , and gin away in charity aboat 
£12,000 a year. There baie belonged to 
tbem 10 fciaga, 3 priaeei, 27 biihopa, 26 
dnkei, «7earli, 81 lorda and ISIordmajan. 
The hall ia in Threadaeedle SCreet, and their 
11 and creat u fbllowi ; — 




Talc. A apeciei o[ fotnl, faond in Eng- 
land, Bohemia, Mnacovy, Italy, Spain, and 
many parte of India and China. ThsRnaaian 
and Cbioeae talc are the beat in qoalitj. 
Theae are perfectly tranaparent andcolorleM, 
and are tued for windowa, for the topi and 
aometimea the cardi of compiia boies, the 
fi-ont of fomaca doora, and for moonting 
microacopic objecta. That bronght from tlw 
Tyroleae moantalni ia called in commerce 
Venetian talc ; this ia of variooa colore, loft 
and (oapy to the tonch, and in thin piecea 
aami-lTBnaparent when poonded. It ia oaed 
by gold-beaten and byother artiiani. Aaeer 
of talc coats in Bengal abont 2 mpeea, (ii.) 
and will aomedmea yield a dozen thick, but 
transparent panes, 12 inches by 9 inches. 
The dnty npon foreign talc ia lOt. per cwt. ; 
2i. 6d. npon colonial. 

Tale. A Chinese weight and money of 
accoont ; aa a weight it eqnala about 4}- ooncea 
Biairdupoiae. As a money it is npon the 
average eqna] to 6i. 8if., bnt rarieasomt 
according to the market price of ailrer. 

Talbs. ir.byreaaDnof challengeaorother 
causes, a anffident number of jarora do ni ' 
appear at a trial, either party may pray 
talea, that is, he may pray the juc^e in the 
court to allow a certain number of qualified 
men who happen to be present to be joined 
with the other jurors to make up the tweli 
Tallow. {Talg. Talg Da. St^ I 
TalgGnT. SaiaHai. StbaPoit, Sofo Russ.) 
Animal fat melted down and purified, being 
chieSy used in making soap and candles, and 
is the dres^ng of leather. Its quality depends 
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partly npon the animal from which it ii ei< 
tiacted, and partly npon the care taken in 
the clarificaUon. Besides oar eitensire anp* 

plies of native tallow, we anDUollj import a 
TeryIargeqaanlity,chieByfromRnisia. Tiiere 
are aaveral quolitie* of tallow distioguished in 
the Ruasia trade, particularly yeUme candle 
tallow, in two Borts. This ia obtained from 
id constitutes f of the whole ship- 
LopslHy, or aecond candle. WJule 
candle in two aorta, produced by eheep wid 
goats. Siberia loap in ttiree aorta, a mixture 
of sheep and fatted oien. Ordinary aoap, 
from the fat of Kalmuc sheep. Rostiia, tallow 
la shipped in caiki, weighing from 8 to lOi 
jiwt. groBS each. The Care fluctuates from 10 
to 12 per cent. The duty upon foreign tallow 
ia 3i. 2if. per cwC, npon colonial Zd. only. 
Aboat 60,000 tons are imported annually. 
Tallt TnADi. The name giTSn to a ajl- 
m of dealing carried on in London and 
other large towns, by which abopkecpera 
lumish certain articlea on credit to their 
eostomers ; the latter agreeing to pay the 
stipulated price by certain weekly or monlhly 
instalments. 

Tauabihd Tbbb, (Tantarindat IndicaJ 
a large and beautiful tree of the Eaat Indies, 
belonging to the natural family of legnm inosse. 
Hie leaves are pinnate, oompoaed of sixteen 
or eighteen pairs of aeasile leaflets, which are 
) an inch only in length and ^ in breadth. 
The flowers are disposed (ive or six together 
in loose clusters ; the petals ore yellowisb, 
and beaatifully variegated with mi veins. 
The podi are tMck, compreased, and of a 
dull brown color when ripe. The seeds are 
flat, angular, hard and shiiiing, and are lodged 
in a dark adhesive pnlp. The tamarind tree 
exists also in Arabia, Egypt, and othtu: parts 
of Africa, but that of the West Indies is 
perhaps a.difTerent species, distinguished by 
the shortness of the pods, which contain two, 
three, or four seeds only. In the West In- 
dies the pods are gathered in June, July, and 
Angnat, when fully ripe ; and the Irait beiog 
fi^ed from the shelly fragment! is placed in 
layers in a cask, and boiling symp poured 
over it till the cask is filled. The symp per- 
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vades every part quite down to the bottom ; 
and when cool the cask is headed for sale. 
The East Indian tamarinds are darker co- 
lored and drier, are more esteemed, and are 
said to be preserved without sugar. This 
fruit has an agreeable acid and sweetish taste, 
is refrigerant, and gently laxative. A simple 
infusion in warm water forms a very grateful 
beverage, which is advantageously used in 
febrile diseases. The Turks and Arabs carry 
the pods, prepared with sugar or honey, 
either green or ripe, in their journeys across 
the deserts, and they are found to constitute 
an agreeable and wholesome article of food. 
The duty is M, per lb. upon foreign, and Id, 
upon colonial tamarinds. 

Tammt. a species of woollen stuff. 

Tannbr's Bark. The bark of oak, ches- 
nut, willow, larch, and other trees, which 
abounds in tannin, and is used by tanners in 
preparing leather. 

Tanning. A mechanical art by which the 
hides and skins of various animals, particu- 
larly those of neat cattle, are converted into 
sole leather, upper leather, harness, &c., 
by being cleansed of hair and flesh, and sa- 
turated with the tanning principle contained 
in oak or other tanner's bark. 

Tafk. a sort of narrow band made either 
from flaxen or cotton thread. Tape is woven 
upon a small loom in the manner of linen. 

Tafbstrt. a kind of woven hangings of 
wool and sUk, frequently raised and enriched 
with gold and silver, representing figures of 
men, beasts, landscapes, histories, &e. Ta- 
pestry work is distinguished by iJie artisans 
into two kinds ; viz., that of high and that 
of low warp, Uiough the difference is rather 
in the manner of working, than of the work 
itself, which is an effect the same in both, 
only the forms and consequently the warps 
are differently situated ; those of the low 
warp, on the contrary, erected perpendicu- 
larly. Silk tapestry is prohibited to be 
imported. 

Tapioca. The prepared starch of the root 
of the Jatropha mamhot. The root abounds 
with a milky juice, which is poisonous, but 
which deposits an inert starch when diffused 
in water. The root is called cassavaf and is 
rendered harmless by boiling. The duty is 
Is. the Gwt. 

Tar. a brown viscid fluid, obtained by 
heating the wood of the fir tree. When har- 
dened by boiling it is converted into pitch. 
It is cMefly used for the soaking of ropes 
and cordage, and for paying ship's bottoms, 
seams, &c., to exclude moisture. For infe- 
rior purposes, such as the preservation of 
palings, buildings, &c., a cheaper commodity 
is used, called coal tar, this exudes from 
coals in the process of the gas manufacture. 
Wood tar is largely made in Russia, from 
whence about 12,000 lasts are annually im- 



ported into Britain, besides nearly 2000 lasts 
from Sweden and the United States. The 
last contains twelve barrels, each from 26 to 
30| imperial gallons. The duty on foreign 
tar is 29. 6d. per last ; colonial 6d, only— 
both of which may be considered as mere 
nominal duties. 

Tark. An allowance made by the customs, 
merchants, &c., upon the gross weight of 
goods for the weight of the package which 
contains them. Tare may be either real or 
customary. Real or average tare is the ac- 
tual weight of such package, obtained by 
weighing it ; and customary tare is a certain 
quantity allowed by custom, and which is 
tiierefore constant. Average tare is ascer- 
tained by emptying a few packages, weighing 
the chest, cask, &c„ in which they were 
contained, and taking their average weight 
as a criterion for the whole. 

Tariff. A table, alphabetically arranged, 
specifying the various duties, drawbacks, 
bounties, &c., charged and allowed on the 
importation of foreign goods, and the ex- 
portation of home produce. Instead of 
giving one continued table of this kind, we 
have appended to each article the duty which 
it bears, according to the new and important 
changes introduc^ in 1842. 

Tarfaulino. a broad piece of canvas 
payed over with tar, and used to cover the 
hatchways of a ship at sea, to prevent the 
penetration of the rain or sea water, which 
may at times rush over the decks ; also, to 
cover the blocks at the sheer heads of hulks. 

Taught. Extended or stretched out, in 
opposition to slacken, and applied generally 
to ropes and chains. 

Tartar.— -See ArgoL 

Tasmania. — See Van DiemanU Land, 

Tawing is the art of preparing or dressing 
skins in white, to fit them for use in divers 
manufactures, particularly gloves, purses, 
&c. All sldns may be tawed, but those 
chiefly so done are lamb, sheep, kid, and 
goat skins. Tawers take out an annual ex- 
cise license, paying £2, 

Tax or Taxbs, denotes that portion of 
their property which the government exacts 
for the supply of the pubUc necessities from 
its subjects, or other persons residing in the 
country, and partaking of its advantages. 
Taxes are either direct or indirect. A direct 
tax is levied direct upon the individual, and 
which he himself pays to the government 
collector ; of this description are tiie assessed 
taxes, the income tax, the land tax, &c. An 
indirect tax is paid to the collector not by 
the person ultimately and really taxed, or by 
his agent, but by some intermediate person, 
who in the shape of profit, high price, &c., 
recovers it back again from the individual 
who really pays it. All excise dnt**** •'"' 
customs duties are of this kind. 



TSA. The ChbteM ftte th«t there ii bnt 
ooe ipeciei of the tea plint, and thM the 
diffeniKei ia tea irue from tlie method of 
curing, uid the puticuUr leuon when ga- 
thered. The tea tree ii an evergreeD, and 
groin to the beight of 5 or 6 feet ; the leaiei 
when fuU-grown, are (boat an iodi md ahalf 
long, oaiTov, indeoted, and tapering to a 
poiat like thoae of lbs >waet briar, of a dark 
greco color, glM*j, and of a firm tezCure, 
Teia»don the nader lide, flatted and channeUd 
aboTB ; ita flowen lomeif hat like thoM of the 
white wild roae, and are followed hy a pod, 
abaat the nie of a filbert, oantaining two oi 
three grddi of leed, which an aupleaiant to 
thepdate. TliBleaTeaareiKitGttobeplaolMd 
till tbe ihnib ia time jeari old. 




Teai are generany in parcela aenominated 
chops by the Chinese, consisting of from 1 00 
to 1000 cheats each, and they are generaUy 
of the same quality throughoat. Teas are 
divided into black and green, which are again 
divided under the following denominationB. 
Bohea is tbe product of the trees, generally 
growing in the vallies , which i« not considered 
equal to that growing on the hills. There are 
several gatherings of bobea tea i the first is 
from about the middle of April to the end of 
May I the second from tbe middle of June 
to the same period in July ; the third from 
tbe beginning of August to the end of Sep- 
tember. They cure the leaves by putting 
them into large baskets to dry, elevs' 
receive tbe current of air, ot exposed 
sun if not too intenae for a few hours when 
Hiey begin to impregnate the air j then they 
are what is there called tatthed, which is done 
by throwing each time about half » catty of 
leaves into a flat pan of cast iron, which is 
hot, and stirring them with the hand i they 
are then taken out, and again pot into tbe 
baskets, and rubbed with men's bands to roll 
them, after which they are again Utched in 
Urge quantities, and over a slower fire; which 
being accomplished, they are tiirther fired in 
baskets over charcoal. Congou requires %reat 
care in the making. Tbe trade in London know 
three BortBof congou teas, viz. Congou, Cam- 
poi congou, and ankaj congou. Souchong, 
or seowobong, (amall good thing) '- -"■'■ 






fhHD the learea of trees three yeue old, and 
where the soil 1* Tery good of older leaves ; 
bnt of tbe fine fouchong very little is pro- 
duced. What is sold to the Europeans for 
SODchong is only the first sort of congoa.and 
the congou is only the first sort of bohea. 
The trade in London disdngaish the following 
species of sonchong ; Souchong, or what i* 
nmmonly called so. Caper sonchong talus 
■ name &om being rolled np sonuthing like 
caper. Very little of this tea reaches En- 
gland. Padre sonchong or powchong, is a 
very superior kind of sonchong, having a finer 
taste, amelland flavor; the leaves are larger, 
andof ayellowisb hue, not so strongly tvrist(di 
it It paired in papers, each contauiing abont 
i of a Hi. Pekoe or pekow, (white firat leaf,) 
ia nude from the leaves of trees three years 
old, and Irom tlw tmderest of them. Hie 
trade in London divide green teas into the 
following sorts : Singlo twankey or tunkey, 
is a superior kind of einglo ; it grows near 
the hyson country, and is oftener tatcbed and 
picked than the comopon singlo. Syioa skin 
or bloom tea, has its name from being com- 
pared to tbe peel or skin of tbe hyson tea 
having a sort of cover to it, consequently not 
to good. Superior hyson akin; this is a 
dii&ct3onmadein the tea trade, to divide the 
common hyson skin and the byaon. Hyson 
orhetchnnc, the name of the first crop of this 
tea. There are two gatherings of it, and each 
gathering is distinguished into two or more 
sorts. Hyson tea shonld be chasen of a fnll- 
siied grsin, of a fine blooming appearance, 
very dry and so crisp, that with a slight pres- 
sure, it will crumble to dust; (when infused 
in water, the leaf should open clear and 
smooth, without being broken or appearing 
shrivelled, (which is one of the indications 
of old tea.) Gunpowder ia a superior kind 
of hyton. This tea should be chosen round, 
rasembling small shot, with a beautiful bloom 
upon it, which will not bear the breath; it 
should appear of a greenish hue, and a fra- 
grant pungent taste. CbnUm hyson is a pe- 
culiar kind of byson leaf, having the berries 
of a small plant called by the Chineae chulan, 
miied vrith it, wUch gives it a cowslip flavor, 
on which account it is sometimes called cow- 
slip tea. Ball tea, is so called from tbe form 
into which it is made, being round, and nearly 
tbe size of a nutmeg, composed of the leaves 
of black tea, genetally of the best kind, 
gummed together. As presents it is some- 
limes brought to England. Bmsh tea, so 
called from the leaves being twisted into small 
cords like pack-thread, about 1( to 2 inches 
long, usually three ot these ara tied togetfaer 
at the endu by different colored silks. These 
are made both of green and black tea, and 
like the former is only imported as presrait*. 
The duty upon tea is 2». Ii per lb., and the 
quantity entered for home consnmpKon in 
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1840, was about 33 millions of lbs., yielding 
the enormous revenue of ;^S,472«864. 

Teak Wood, is the produce of the Teetona 
grandis, a native of the mountainous parts of 
the Malabar coast, and of the Rajahmundry 

Circars, as well as of 
Java, Ceylon, and the 
Moulmeia and Tenas- 
serim coasts. It grows 
quickly, straight and 
lofty; the wood is light 
and porous, and easily 
worked, but it is never- 
theless strong and du- 
rable; it is soon sea- 
soned, and being oily, 
does not injure iron, 
and shrinks but little 
in width. Its color is 
light brown, and it is 
much esteemed as most 
valuable timber in India for ship -building, 
house carpentry, &c. ; it has many localities. 
The Malabar teak, grown on the western 
side of the Ghaut mountains is esteemed the 
best, and is always preferred for our govern- 
ment dockyards. Teak is considered a more 
brittle wood than the saul or the sissaw. In 
twenty -five years the teak attains the size of 
2 feet diameter, and is considered serviceable 
timber, but it requires 100 years to arrive at 
maturity. Some of this timber is unusually 
heavy and close-grained, but in purchasing 
large quantities, care must be taken that the 
wood has not been tapped for its oil, which 
is a frequent custom of the natives, and ren- 
ders the wood less durable. At Moulmein, 
80 much straight timber is taken and the 
crooked left, that thousands of pieces called 
shin logs, and admirably adapted for ship 
timbers are left. Teak contains a large quan- 
tity of siliceous matter which is very de- 
structive to the tools. — See Timber. 

Tbll-tale. a dial plate connected with 
the wheel, and which shows the position of 
the tiller. 

Tend, to, is to turn or swii^g a ship 
round when at single anchor, or moored by 
the head in a tide-way, at the beginning of 
the flood or ebb. 

Tender. A small vessel employed to at- 
tend a larger one, to supply her with stores, 
to convey intelligence, &c. Vessels appointed 
to receive volunteers and impressed men, and 
convey them to receiving ships, &c., are also 
called tendert. Tender is an offer to pay a debt 
or perform a duty, and is not good unless the 
party making it declares upon what account 
such tender is made; and it will not be suf- 
ficient for the party proposing to make the 
tender to say he is ready to pay a debt, or 
to perform a duty, but he must make an 
actual offer to pay the one and perform the 
other. The tender must be of money, if 



beyond the sum of 40«. in gold, or in what 
has been rendered by act of parliament 
equivalent for that purpose, viz. Bank of 
England notes, which are a legal tender for 
any sum above £b, except at the Bank of 
England, and its branches. A tender of 
country bank notes, if not objected to on that 
account, is sufficient. The tender of any 
sum which requires change is illegal, there- 
fore coachmen, turnpike men, or persons 
with whom we deal, are not bound by law to 
give change unless they please. 

Tenbriffb. One of the Canary Islands ; 
about 6 leagues from the NE. point of this 
island, on (^e SE. side, is Santa Cruz, the 
most frequented port of these islands. The 
best road for shipping is between the middle 
of the town, and a fort or castle about a mile 
to the northward of it, where ships may an- 
chor within a cable*s length of the shore in 
from 6 to 8 fathoms water ; to half a mile's 
distance in 25 to 30 fathoms. The ground 
is in some places foul, and if a ship is likely 
to remain long in the road, buoy the cables. 
The exports are principally rose-wood, or- 
chilla weed, and wine, of which latter article 
large quantities are sent to England, where it 
not unfrequently is passed for Madeira. 
Another port of this island is Oratava, but 
as there is a strong northerly swell prevalent 
in the road for shipping at this place, it is 
less frequented, although there is good an- 
chorage and depth of water. The current 
coins are the Spanish or Mexican dollar, and 
its sub-divisions. (See Spain.) Besides 
which there is a provincial real de plate, and 
the quart, a copper coin, equal to -^ the real. 
Accounts are kept in reals current of 8 quarts, 
or about 4d. English money; the quart being 
ifd. English. The weights are either English 
or Spanish, but a trifle larger than the for- 
mer ; thus 123 lbs. at Teneriffe » 125 lbs. 
avoirdupoise. The measures are the same in 
denomination as those of Spain, but a trifle 
less in quantity. 

Tent. A strong sweet-flavored red wine, 
imported from Spain. 

Term. Inlaw, the time our courts of jus- 
tice are open ; in opposition to which the rest 
of the year is called vacation. There are 
four terms in London in every year. Hilary 
term begins 23rd January, and ends 1,4th 
February. Easter term begins eighteen 
days after Easter, and ends the Monday next 
after Ascension-day. JVinity term begins 
the Friday after Trinity Sunday, and ends 
the Wednesday fortnight after. Michaelmas 
term begins 6th November, and ends 28th 
November. 

Terra Japonica, or Dutch, is a gummy 
resin, extracted from the wood of a tree calltd 
Mimosa catechu. It is generally imported 
in regular flat cakes ; and should be chosen 
of a clear uniform chocolate color, the 
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brightest and least burnt that can be, and as 
free from sand and other impurities as pos* 
sible. It is an article of considerable trade 
between India and China, and when imported 
into England nsoally comes from Bengal and 
Bombay. 

Tbaba Vbadb is the name of an earth of 
a deep blnish-green colori mnch used in the 
color trade. It is dug in the Island of 
Cyprus and on the Continent. 

Tbstoon. a Portuguese tilTer coin ^ 
M. English, very nearly. 

Texas. A republic of North America, 
between the United States and Mexico, ex- 
tending from latitude 26" to 38'' N., and 
from longitude 94° to 107'' W.' Texas was 
formerly a province of Mexico ; but having 
been peopled chiefly by Anglo-Americans, 
diiqputes arose, and afterwards an insurrec- 
tion, which resulted, April 21st, 1836, in its 
independence. It is both a fine and a fertile 
country, mostly level, and well suited for the 
growth of cotton, which is its agricoltnral 
staple. The grains chiefly cultivated are 
maize and wheat ; but the rearing of live 
stock forms the principal occupation, es- 
pecially in the prairies. The position of the 
country is favorable for trade ; and in ex- 
change for cotton and other products sent to 
Britain, partly by way of New Orleans, the 
Texians import manufactures, &c. There is 
also a considerable inland trade with the 
United States at Santa Fe, to which goods 
are brought by way of Pittsburg and St. 
Louis. The Texian ports are Galveston, 
Matagorda Bay, and Aransas. The currency 
and weights are similar to those of the 
United States. 

Thalbr. a silver coin of Germany, 
valued at about Zs,, but scarcely now used. 
Thimblb. In sail-making, an iron ring 
whose outer surface is hollowed throughout 
its whole circumference, in order to contain 
in the channel a rope, which is spliced about 
it, and by which it may be hung in any par- 
ticular station. It is used to defend the eye 
of a rope which surrounds it from being in- 
jured by another rope passing through it, or 
by the hook of a tackle which is hung upon it. 
Tholbs are small pins driven perpen- 
dicularly into the gunwale of a boat. In the 
exercise of rowing the oar is contained 
between the two tholes in the space which is 
called the rowlocks. Sometimes there is 
only one pin to each oar, as in the boats 
navigated in the Mediterranean Sea. In that 
case the oar is fastened upon the pin by 
means of a strap or rope, and indeed this 
method is much more ancient than the 
former. 

Thread. A small line, formed by twisting 
together fibres of flax, cotton, or silk. The 
various kinds used in sewing, and in making 
bobbin net, and some other textile fabrics, 



consists of two or more yams firody twisted 
together. 

Throat. A name given to the end of the 
gaff which is next the mast, and is opposed 
to peak, which implies the outer extremity. 
Hence the ropes employed to hoist up and 
lower a gaff, being applied to those parts of 
it, are called the throat and peak halyards. 

Thrum, to, is to insert in a sail, mat, &c., 
through small hides made by a bolt rope, 
needle, or a marline spike, a number of short 
pieces of rope yam or spun yam. 

Thwarts. The seats or benches of a boat, 
whereon the rowers sit to manage the oars. 
Thwart Ships. Across the ship. — See 
Athwart* 

Tick or Ticking. A sort of texture used 
for covering bedding. Ticking is made either 
from hemp or flax, being woven in the loom 
in the same manner as linen, from which 
however it differs both in quality and ap- 
pearance, being coarse and stiff, though close; 
and presenting a surface marked with narrow 
blue and white stripes alternately. 

TiDB. A regular periodical current of the 
water setting alternately into a floz and re- 
flux, and is produced by the mutual attraction 
of the sun and moon, but chiefly that of the 
latter. This attraction cannot alter the shape 
of the solid parts of the earth, but it has a 
great effect on the water, and causes it to 
assume a spheroidal figure ; the longest 
axis being in the direction of the moon. It 
is the highest tide at the place which is per- 
pendicularly under the moon, and is on the 
meridian. The oval figure of the waters 
keeps pace with the moon in her monthly 
journey round the earth, by whose daily rota- 
tion of the earth upon its vis it presents each 
part of its surface to the action of the moon. 
In great oceans this rising and falling, in other 
words, the flux and reflux of the sea takes 
place twice a day ; that is, about every six 
hours the waters of the ocean extend them- 
selves over its shores. This is called the 
flux or flood. In this state they remain a 
short space of time, after which they retire 
or fall back, and this is called the reflux or 
ebb tide. 

Tide, to. To work in or out of a river, 

harbour, or channel, by favor of the tide, 

and anchoring whenever it becomes adverse. 

Tide Gate. A place in which the tide 

runs with great velocity. 

Tide Road. The situation of a vessel, 
which, being at anchor when tide and wind 
are opposed to each, has her head towards 
the current. 

Tides-Man. An ofEicer appointed by the 
custom-house to reside on board merchant 
ships while they have any customable goods 
on board. 

Tide-waiters or Tidbs-Mbk. Inferior 
officers belonging to the custom-house, who 
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are pat on board ships. Vessels bound for 
London are boarded by these officers at 
Gravesend, who remain with the ship, if in 
the riTer, until all her customable commo- 
dities are unladen, or until she is safely in 
one of the docks belonging to the port. 
There are excise officers also of this class 
whose dnty is similar. 

Tide Wat. That part of a channel or 
river when the tide ebbs and flows strongly. 

TiKR, implies a range of casks or packages 
in the hold ; hence we say, the Ground Tier, 
or that which is next above the kebon, the 
second tier and upper tier. Tier, the range 
of cannon mounted on one side of a ship's 
deck. Tier of the cable, is a range of the 
fakes, or windings of the cable, which are laid 
within one another in a horizontal position, 
80 that the last becomes the innermost. 

TiERCB OR Teircb. A mcasurc indicating 
42 gallons, or a cask of about that capacity. 
The tierce is used for oil, and still more for 
the packing of salted beef or pork for ship's 
u«e. — See Berf, 

Tiffany. A sort of transparent gauze, 
■tiffened with gum and pre8sed.*^See Silk, 

Tight. In opposition to leaky, the quality 
whereby a vessel resists the penetration of 
any fluid, whether compressing its surface, 
or contained within it ; hence a ship is said 
to be tight, when her planks are so compact 
and solid as to prevent the entrance of the 
water in which she is immersed ; and a cask 
is called tight, when the staves are so close 
that none of the liquor contained therein can 
issue through or between them. In both 
senses it is opposed to leaky. 

Tiles. A kind of thin brick, much used in 
the coverings of houses, and in paving certain 
buildings. The duty upon tiles imported is 
10 per cent, ad valorem from foreign coun- 
tries; 5 percent, if from our colonies. These 
are dhiefly of a fancy nature. No duty has 
been levied upon home-made tiles since 1839, 
although there has upon bricks. The law 
making the following distinction :— -The Act 
2 and SVict. c 24, s 16, declares, that nothing 
is to be considered a tile, which shall not 
when turned out of the mould (except tiles 
for covering buildings or draining land) be a 
perfect square, or be thicker thui 1*7 inch, 
if under 8 inches square, or than 2^ inches, 
if more than 8 inches square, or which shall 
have any incision so as to allow of being 
easily separated. But by s. 17, the commis- 
sioners may determine tiiat tiles not square 
are not bricks, on being satisfied that they 
are to be used as tiles. 

Tiller. A piece of timber fitted into the 
head of the rudder to steer the ship with. 

Tiller Rope. The rope which forms a 
communication between the fore-end of the 
tiller and the wheels and is usually made of 
nntarred rope.' 



Timber. (jFbmmsrDa. TimrnerhoutDu, 
Bote a bdiir Fr. Bauholz Zimmer Ger. Leg* 
name da fabbrieare Ital. Stroewoi Russ.) 
Under the word timber we usually consider 
all those woods which are used in house and 
ship-building, or the making of machinery, 
in opposition to those ornamental trees which 
are used for furniture and fmcy articles, and 
which are emphatically woodt, (See Woods.) 
For a description of the various kinds of 
timber, and their peculiar uses, see Deal, Oak, 
Teak, Sfc. The duties upon deals, battens, 
and boards, will be found under Deal. Other 
duties and descriptions of timber are as 
follows :— 

' . F.C. B.P. 

£. t. d. t. dm 

Timber or Wood Staves..^ load 1 8 .. 2 

Birch Timber, eat for herring 

barrels ^ load 1 .. 1 

Firewood ....^ fathom of 216 

cubic feet .... 010 . . free. 
Handspikes, not above 7 feet 

long ^120 1 .. 6 

Handspikes, above 7 feet long tr 2 . . 1 
Hoops.not above 7 i ft. long ^1000 2 .. 4 
Hoops, 9 K n 030. .06 

Hoops, exceeding 9 ft. long * 5 . . 1 
Knees, under Sin. square..^ 120 10 .. \ 
Knees, 5 inches and under 8 inches 

square ^120 2 .. I 

Lathwood ^fathom 2 .. 1 

Timber Oars ^120 7 10 .. 3 » 

Spars or Poles, under 22 feet in 

length, and under 4 inches in 

diameter ^120 1 .. 6 

Spars or Poles, 22 ft and upwards, 

and under 4 inches in diameter, 

^120 2 .. 1 
Spars or Poles, of all lengths, 

4 inches and under 6 inches dia- 
meter ^120 4 .. 2 

Spokes, not above 2 ft long.. 1000 2 .. 1 
Spokes, exceeding 2 feet .... # 4 0.. 2 

Teak Wood ^ load 10 .. 1 

Waste Wood, used for stowage . . £5 ^ cent . . 5 do. 
Wood planed or otherwise prepared, 7 id. ^ foot of 

cubic contents, and further for every £100 value, 

£10. If from a British colony £5 ^ cent, is the 

only duty. 

The net duty on timber received in 1840 
was j^l, 733,638 10«. \d» In measuring 
timber or wood imported, in order that the 
duty may be properly levied, the importer is 
bound, at his own expense, to sort, pile, 
frame, or otherwise place the same, in such 
manner as the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty's Customs may deem necessary to 
enable the officers to measure, and teke a 
true and correct account thereof, and in all 
such cases, when the same is measured in 
bulk, the measurement is to be teken to the 
full extent of the pile, and no allowance is 
to be made by the officers on account of the 
mterstices arising out of such process of 
sorting, piling, framing, or placing. 
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TiMKM or A Ship. Tbe rlbi, or the io- 
corralad pieoBi of wood, branchiDg ODtward 
from tbe kael ia ■ Tcitical dirMtion, m h 
to gna ilrcDgCb, flgnra, and loliditf to the 
wbole bbrie. 

Tin. {BUi IH. Btek Da. BUmt Pr. 
Bltek Got. Lalta Ital. Faiha 4t Fimdtn 
Por. Skttl Ruw. Htga de Lttia Sp.) One 
or llie impeifect metali, tbounding in the 
Montj of Cornwall. Tin ii found in > attivt 
ot pore ittte ; tlwDgb mora freqnaotlj silied 
wiUi a lirga portion of irMnio, nilphiir and 
irao : the crnde ore ii fint broken to pieoei 
nd wuhed, tben routed in en inteoee heet, 
ubieh dieiipetM the eraeoio, and aftemrdB 
land in ■ fomaoe till it ii rsdaeed to a me- 
tallic itate. Tin readilj imitei with copper, 
(terming the compotiti<m known b; the namei 
of bronie and bcli-metol ; bf immBrnng 
thinner plate* of iron iota melted tin, they 
beconte coated, and are tlien termed block 
tin or Utten, which ii maonftictared into 
aancepam, caniaten, cnhDarj atenaili, See. 
There are extenalTs dn ninea on the iaUnd 
of Banca, in the eaat, and upon the Malabar 
coaat. The mining diatrict, la which tin ii 
foond in Cornwall, tiegiu at Peniyn, and 
eilendi north and weat to the aea, giriag 
emplojrmeuttoaneitaulnnDmberofbandB. 

Tipaai, A amall dry Bwaiofe ot India-^ 
llpint&n^h. 

Tiaaui, ii cloth interwoTen with gold or 
ailTsr, or fignred colora. 

ToB&cco. (TeteeTi. TabaeiGu. T^ai 
Da. Tabaeeo Ital. Tabaeo Spa.) Thia nni- 
veraal herb waa brooght from Tobaaco, in 
Meiico, to England in 15B6, and alio trana- 
planted aliie to the Wert India Iilandi, one 
of which, Tobago, obtained the oama of the 
herb, which it loon aAerwarda mpplied. 
Tobacco ia now grown in almoat ever; coontry 
in the world, eren lo far north aa Sweden. 
Tbe hotter eonntriea howeTer produoe thoae 
,.=-j. „L,.i __. ,^ puticnlailj 
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feat high, bearing. Urge leant tod fine pink 
~ iwara ot a trumpet akkape. 

A. amaller kind, with greeniih So«m, and 
roondlah laaTaa, ia oommonlr coltiTated in 
German; md oUier northern cmuitriea, aa 
more hardr than tbe fbroMr. Other 
•re ■laoprennedlnacnaeplaoas, kcmce 
one ooae of ttie different flavors whidi to- 
bacco in the leaf poaaeaaea. Uannnah cigara 
an made from NieoUtma rtfiatda, Tobweo 
ia cured in tbe toUowing manner: — The plant* 
are cnt down when the lower learea baaome 
epotted with brown, (bsj remain npoaed M 
in (or a daj, whan they beeome withered , 
xmaeqaeDtlr pliable. Tlier bi« then 
placed In heapa to h^t, the heapa banng tamed 
OTU twice a day. AAer about a week, thej 
hung np in bnndlea to dry in tbe air, bat 
the ann ) after a fortnight thejr ara taken 
down, the leavea atripped from the atalhi, 
tied in imall bnndlea, sprinkled with watOT, 
' 'lid to beat a second time tor aboat the 
period as at first, after wbidi the; ars 
again dried and pecked in bog^ieada for ex- 
portation. Some of the tobaccos, at tiag, 
are watsred with molasses water, and othom 
with a decoction of the siybs, boiled br Uiat 
parpoae; tbeaeara nwstiy fbnnad into rolls, 
and eonstitata an inferior khid, called Oroo- 
noko, pigt^, ndl tobaeeo, Ac. A Btqaerior 
kind of tobaeeo, (bnned of the finest teaies, 
■tripped of their stalks, is also formed int« 
rolla. Tobacco yield* a larger amonnt of 
icieaoe than an; other commodity, exceptiag 
ingar and tea. In IBIO, the net amouit of 
rerenoe derived from tlila aoarce was no 1m* 
than:£3,58B,21&3i.E>d., making the quantity 
entered for home conaomptian abont !2| 
milUoni of lbs. The dsty ia ai follows :— 
Unmuarietared Sf.prilh 

Btalkiudfiontal pnUbUad. 

A drawback of 2t. 7)d. per lb. ia aLowed 
apon tobacco shipped for exportation, or as 
stores. Tobacoois prohibited to beimpoited 
itiTeneli under 120 tons, and to be exported 
hi veaaala noder 70 tons, and the OT^y pUeea 
allowed for import are Loudon, iJTerpoal, 
and a few other prindpal porta. 

ToBASo. Themoetaonthemof theislanda 
in the West Indies, and the moat eastern 
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except Barbadoes. The inhabitants are nearly 
12,000, of which not more than 250 are 
Europeans. HiIb island is rocky and preci- 
pitOQSi but with many streams and fertile 
valleys. It produces large quantities of sugar, 
rum and molasses. It is belonging to the 
British, and has the annexed as a colonial 
seal. 

Tod or Wool <= 28 lbs. 

ToDDT. An extract prepared in tiie east 
from the cocoa tree. 

ToGGBL. A small wooden pin, from 4 to 
6 inches in length, and usually tapering from 
the middle towards the extremities. It is 
used to fix transversely in the lower part of a 
tackle in which it serves as a hook, whereby 
to attach the tackle to a strap, slqng on any 
body whereon the effort of the tackle is to be 
employed. 

Toiss. A long measure of France = 
2 metres =» 78f English inches. 

ToKAT. A wine produced from a town of 
that name in Hungary. There are four sorts 
of wine made from the same grapes ; that 
which is usually exported is called by the 
manufacturers of it Anspmeh, and is the 
same known in foreign countries by the name 
of Tokay. 

ToLu Balsam. The concrete balsam of 
MyroxyUm Pemi^rrttm, a tree growing in 
the warmer parts of South America. This 
substance is pale brown, brittle in cold, but 
tenacious in hot weather, frsgrant when 
heated, and entirely soluble in alcohol. It is 
used in surgery as a vulnerary. 

Toman. A money of account of Persia 
B 24tf. sterling. 

Tombac. An alloy of copper and zinc, or 
a species of brass widi excess of sine. When 
arsenic is added it forms white tombac. 

ToMOLO. A Neapolitan dry measure ; 
5 tomoli ss 8 bushels English. 

ToMFioN. A sort of bung or cork, used 
to stop the mouth of a cannon. At sea 
the tompions are carefully encircled with 
tallow or putty to prevent the penetration of 
the water into the bore, whereby the powder 
contained in the chamber might be damaged 
or rendered unserviceable. 

Ton. a weight for goods » 20 cwt., or 
2240 lbs. avoirdupoise. 

ToNTiNS. A Joan raised on life annuities, 
with benefit of survivorship. As the mem- 
bers die their shares are divided among those 
who survive, and thus the longest liver enjoys 
the whole. At his death it reverts to the 
payer of it. 

Tonnage. The quantity of tons by mea- 
surement which a ship may contain, ascer- 
tained in order to register the quantity of 
cargo which she will hold. The measurement 
of English vessels was long so imperfect as 
to be a source of considerable vexation and 
uncertainty, until regulated by an act passed 



in 5 and 6 Will. lY, c 56, which embodies 
the rules by which merchant vessels are now 
registered, and their bulrdens ascertained. 
By this it is enacted, that from and after 
Jan. 1, 1836, the tonnage of every ship or 
vessel shall, previous to her being registered, . 
be measured and ascertained while her hold 
is clear, and according to the following rule : 
viz., divide the length of the upper deck, 
between the after-part of the stem and the 
fore-part of the stem-post, into six equal 
parts. Depths : at the foremost, the mid- 
dle, and the aftermost of those points of 
division, measure in feet and decimal parts 
of a foot, the depths from the under-side of 
the upper deck to the ceiling at the limber 
streak. In the case of a break in the upper 
decks the depths are to be measured from a 
line stretched in a continuation of the deck. 
Breadths : divide each of those three depths 
into five equal parts, and measure the inside 
breadths at the following points ; viz., at \ 
and at ^ from the upper deck of the fore- 
most and aftermost depths, and at f and ^ 
from the upper deck to the midship depth. 
Length : at half the midship depth measure 
the length of the vessel from the after-part 
of the stem to the fore-part of the stem- 
post ; then to twice the midship, add the 
foremost and the aftermost depths for the 
sum of the depths ; add together the upper 
and lower breadths at the foremost division, 
three times the upper breadth, and the lower 
breadth at tiie midship division, and the 
upper and twice the lower breadth at the 
after division for the sum of the breadths ; 
then multiply the sum of the depths by the 
sum of the breadths, and this product by the 
length, and divide the final product by 3,500, 
which will give the number of tons for 
register. If the vessel have a poop or half 
deck, or a break in the upper deck, measure 
the inside mean length, breadth, and height 
of such a part thereof, as may be included 
within the bulk-heads ; multiply these three 
measurements together, and, dividing the 
product by 92*4, the quotient will be the 
number of tons to be added to the result as 
above found. In order to ascertain the ton- 
nage of open vessels, the depths are to be 
measured from the upper edge of the upper 
stake. The tonnage, as above ascertained, is 
required to be registered of every ship of the 
United Kingdom, which shall then be entitled 
to a certificate cf the registry thereof. In 
steam vessels the tonnage due to the engine- 
room shall be deducted from the whole 
amount, and shall be described in the regis- 
try thereof, and any alteration therein dball 
require a new registry* To ascertain the 
tonnage of vessels laden, the following rule 
is laid down : — ^Measure first the length of 
the upper deck, between the after-part of 
the stem and the fore-part of the stem-post. 
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Secondly, the iniido breadth on the nnder- 
nde of the vpper deck, at the middle point 
of the length. And, thirdly, the depth from 
the vnder-ride of the upper deck down to the 
pnmp well. Multiply these three dimensions 
together, and diyide by 130 ; the qaotient 
will be the amount of tonnage. The tonnage 
of all yesselt shall be carved in letters, 3 
inches long at the least, on the main beam, 
prerious to being registered. The tonnage 
of goods and stores shipped is sometimes 
taken by weight, and sometimes by measure- 
ment ; the option lying with the ship-owner. 
In tonnage by weight 20 cwt. are allowed to 
the ton ; by measurement 40 cubic feet. 

Toon Wood has already been mentioned 
under the head of Cedars as being similar to 
the so-called Havannah eedar, the Cederella 
odoraia. The toon tree is C. toona ; its 
wood is of a reddish-brown color, rather 
coarse-grained, but much used all over India 
for furniture and cabinet-work. 

Top. a sort of platform surrounding the 
lower mast-head, from which it projects on 
all sides like a scaffold. The principal in- 
tention of the top is to extend the top-mast 
shrouds, so as to form a greater angle with 
the mast, and thereby give additional support 
to the latter. 

Top-Mast. — See Mast. 

Top Rofjb. A rope employed to sway up 
a top-mast, or top-gallant mast, in order to 
fix it in its place, or to lower it in tempes- 
tuous weather, or when it is no longer 
necessary. 

Top Sails. — See SaiU, 

Top. Gallant Sails. — See SaiU. 

Top a Yabd, to, is to draw one of the 
extremities of it higher than the other, by 
slackening one lift, and pulling upon the op- 
posite one, so as to place the yard at a 
greater or less obliquity with the mast. 

Topping Lift. A large and strong tackle 
used to suspend or top the outer end of a 
gaff, or of the boom of a cutter's, brig's, 
idoop's, or schooner's mainsail. 

TouRBNT. In hydrography, a temporary 
gush of water falling suddenly from moun- 
tains, where there haye been great rains, or 
an extraordinary thaw of snow, sometimes 
making gseat ravages in the plains. 

ToKTOiSB- Shell. The shell of the testa- 
ceous animal called a tortoise ; used in in- 
laying, and in various other works, as for 
snuff-boxes, combs, &c. The best tortoise 
shell is thick, clear, transparent, of the color 
of antimony, sprinkled with brown and white. 

Toss THK Oab.8 Up, to, is to put them 
in a perpendicular direction ready to fall at 
once into the water, and is intended as a 
oompllment to the passengers in the boat. 

Touch, to. Speaking of a ship's sails, is 
when they first begin to shiver with their 
edges in the direclioa of the wind, and u 



either oecasioiied by an alteration in the ship's 
coarse, or by a change of the wind. 

Touch, signifies the fineness of gold and 
silver in Chfaia, which is divided into 100 
parts.— See Syeee, 

Touch Nxbdlbs. Among assa3rerB, &c., 
are little bars of gold, silver, and copper, 
combined together in all the different propor- 
tions and degrees of mixture; the use of 
which is to discover the degree of purity of 
any piece of gold or silver, by comparing the 
mark it leaves on the touohatone with those 
on the bars. 

Toulon. A city and sea-port of France, 
seated on a bay of the Mediterranean, about 
57 miles S.E. of Marseilles, in £. long, b'^bb', 
N. lat. 43** 7'. 

TouBNOis. In the old monetary system of 
France had the same meaning as sterling in 
English. 

Tow. Flax or hemp beaten or combined 
into a filamentous substance. 

Tow, TO. To draw a ship or boat forward 
in the water by means of a rope attached to 
another vessel or boat, which advances by 
the effort of rowing or sailing. 

Tow LiNB. A small hawser generally used 
to remove a ship from one part of a harbour 
or road to another by means of anchors, cap- 
stans, &c. It is also employed occasionally 
to moor a small vessel in a harbour, conve- 
niently sheltered from the wind and sea. 

Tow Rope. A name given to any cable or 
other rope used in the exercise of towing. 

Tradb Winds, are certain regular winds 
blowing within or near the Tropics, and being 
either periodical or perpetual, llius in the 
Indian Ocean they blow alternately from two 
opposite points of the compass, during a 
limited season ; and in the Athmtic Ooeaa 
continue almost without intermission in one 
direction. They are accordingly called trado 
winds, from their great utility in navigation 
and commerce. 

Traffic. Commerce, merchandize, and 
exchange of commodities. 

Traoacanth or Gum Dragon. A vari- 
ety of gum, which is the produce of the Atm 
tragedua tragaeaiUha^ a native of Africa, and 
imported in small twisted or flattened pieces, 
wMte or yellowish, and nearly opaque. When 
put into water, they ewell up, and gradually 
form a gelatinous mass, not dissolving into a 
clear s^ution like gum arable. It is used 
chiefly by pastry-cooks and lozenge makers. 

Train. A general name for different sorts 
offish-oil ; such as whale, seal, cod, pilchard 
oil, &0. 

Trankxts. Name of boats employed at 
Bassorah, in the Persian Gulf, in the tranship* 
ment of cargoes. 

Transfer. The act of delivering, by a 
written process, certain property -from one 
to another. 
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Tbansirb. a custom-house warrant, 
giving free passage for goods to a place named 
Uiereon. 

Transitu, Stoppagk in. — See Stoppage 
in TVansitu, 

Transport Bo ard. A board instituted in 
1 794, for the purpose of conducting the trans* 
port service, viz : — ^to transport troops and 
stores ; also to provide accommodation and 
provision for all prisoners of war, and to re- 
gulate their exchange by cartel, &c. It is 
subordinate to the secretary of state for the 
home department, has six commissioners and 
one secretary, whose office is in Dorset-square, 
Westminster, London, and consists of one 
chief clerk, one assistant, three extra clerks, 
one clerk of the minutes, one clerk for keeping 
account of the appropriation and service of 
transports, one assistant ditto, and one extra 
clerk. Tlie province of this board is to ne- 
gotiate all contracts with the ship owners, to 
cause surveys to be made of the vessels, finally 
to adjust the accounts and pay the balance. 

Travbllkr. a large iron thimble, whose 
diameter is much longer in proportion to the 
breadth of its surface than the common ones. 
It is furnished with a tail formed of a piece 
of rope, about 3 feet in length, one end of 
which encircles the ring, to which it is spliced. 
Travbrsb or Transvbrse, in general 
denotes one thing that goes athwart another; 
that is, crosses and cuts it obliquely. 

Traverse Sailing, is the method of 
working or calculating traverses or compound 
courses, so as to bring them into one, &c. 
Traverse sailing, is used when a ship, having 
sailed from one port towards another, whose 
course and distance from the former is known, 
and is by reason of contrary winds or acci- 
dents, forced to shift and sail upon several 
courses which are to be brought into one 
course, to learn after so many turnings and 
windings the true course and distance made 
good, or the true point the ship is arrived at; 
and so to know what must be the new course 
and distance to the iotended port. To reduce 
a compound course to a single one. 1 . Make a 
table of six columns marked course distance, 
N.S.E.W., beginning at the left hand, and 
write the given courses and distances in their 
proper columns. 2. Seek the given course 
and distances in the traverse, and let the 
corresponding differences of latitude and de- 
parture be written in their proper columns 
in the table made for the question. 3. Add 
up the columns of northing, southing, easting 
and westing ; then the difference between the 
sums of northing and southing gives the 
whole difference of latitude, which is of the 
same name with the greater ; and the dif- 
ference between the sums of easting and 
westing will be the whole departure, which is 
likewise of the name with the greater. 4. 
The whole difference of latitude and departure 
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to the compound course being found, the 
direct course and distance is found by plane 
sailing. 

Trawl Boat. A small boat used for coast 
fishing ; it is represented as follows :— 




Tree-nails, are long cylindrical pins of 
cleft oak, from 1 inch to an inch and \ in 
diameter, and from 1 foot to 3 feet 6 inches 
in length, used for fastening the inside and 
outside plank of a ship to the upright tim- 
bers. They have recently been made of Ame- 
rican pitch pine, a wood which is said to be 
more liable to dry-rot and decay than oak, and 
consequentiy very improper for the service. 

Trend. In anchor making, is that part of 
the shank of an anchor from which the size 
is taken. 

Trend, to. To incline ; speaking of a 
coast, as the land trends to the south-west. 

Trestle Trees. In mast-maklng, two 
strong bars of oak timber fixed horizontally 
on the opposite sides of the lower mast-head 
to support the frame of the top, and the 
weight of the topmast. — See Mast and Top, 

Tret. An allowance made for the waste 
and dirt that may be mixed with any com- 
modity. 

Trice to, is to haul or tie up by means 
of a small rope or line. 

Tricing Line. A small cord generally 
passing through a block or thimble, and used 
to hoist up any object to a higher station, in 
order to render it less inconvenient, such as 
the tricing Unes of the yard, tackle, &c., the 
inner tricing line hoists the block, and the 
outer one the parts of the tackle. 

Trieste. A seaport of Germany, under 
the dominion of Austria, with a spacious 
harbour, standing in a gulf of its name, which 
is in the N. E. part of the gulf of Venice, in E. 
long. 14° 3', N. Jat. 45** 51'. Accounts are 
kept in florins or gulden = 60 kreutzers = 240 
pfennnigs. There are two sorts of weights used 
here, one for foreign goods imported, the other 
for goods from the interior. 

Trim. The state or disposition of the 
ballast, cargo, masts, &c., by which a ship is 
best calculated for the several purposes of 
navigation. 

Trinidad. An island on the N.E. coast 
of Terra Firma, separated from Paria on the 
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MBthi bfi obMUwl ■bout 10 mtlaiwld*! Iiul 
from Cdiduu on the ireM, b; lbs golf of 
Puik Tlie iiUiid produco cocm, EoCton, 
Indign, miiie, fTig*r> eiailent tobacco uid 
frnit. Hie capital U St. JoMpb, lUadingbT 
flw tide of ■ river, about 6 milei from ita 
•ntrtnce to tbe gulf of Psria, in W. long. 
6*° 30', N. Ut. 10° Tbe Britiib weight! and 
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granting o\ 
rreemcD) to 

■Dpport in the ioterrali of tea service, or at 
an adTanccd age. Tbe rBienue of the cor. 
poralion, •hich ariaei from tonnage, ballait- 
sgfl, beaconage, &o., and trom contmgeat 
bcnefactioni, ii ippUed, aiter de&ajing the 
chargea of cart7ii]g on the great porpoaea of 
the foundation, towarda the relief of decayed 
■eanien, tbeit nidoiri and orpiiana, of wluiia 
they annually relieve a large number by pen- 
■ioni, in addition to the muatsnanca of their 
aimahoue* at Deptfard and Mile End. 



T«iwiTY House CoMPASr. The aociety 

of tbe Trioity-houae wai founded by Sir 
W. Spert, comptroUer of Ihs navy to Henry 
VIII, at Deptford, in Kent, and incorporated 
on the 20th of May. 1515, by the name at 
the " Maater, Wardens, and Assistants of tbe 
Guild, or Fraternity of the moBt Glorion; 
Undivided Trinity, and of St. Clement, i 
pariah of Deptford, Strond, in the county of 
Kent." The corporation ii governed by 
master, 4 grardena, 8 assistants, and IS eldi 
brethren ; tbe other membera are denominated 
yonnger brethren, and are of nnUmited 
nnmber, as every master or mate, expert in 
navigation, may be admitted as such i and 
from them the vacsnciea of elder brethren 
■re supplied. The corporation and col 
assistants ara invested vith the follt 
powers !— 1, The eiamining of the boys 
atudying mathematici at Christ's Hospital. 
2. Tlie eiamining of the masters of her Ma- 
jesty's siups; tbe appoindng pilots to con- 
duct ships in and oat of llut river Thames, 
and the amercing all such BS shall presume 
to act as a master of a sliip of war or pilot, 
without their approbation, in a pecuniary 
mulct of i^ZO. 3. The settling tbe several 
rates of pilotage, and erecting, ordering, and 
muntalning light houses, buoys, beaconaand 
oUier sea marliB upon the several coasta of 
the kingdom, for the security of navigation, 
particularly those of Sciily and Dnngenesa, 
to which all ships pay a duty. 4. The pre- 
serving of aliens from serving on board En- 
glish ships without their license, upon penalty 
of £b for each offsnco. 5. The punishing of 
seamen for desertion or mutiny in the mer- 
chant's service. 6. The hearing and deter- 
mining the eomplainu of the officers and 
seamen in the merchant's service, butsDljject 
to an appeal to the lords commiaaioners or 
judge of the coort of admiralty. 7. The 




TniF. A term denoting an outward boond 
Toysge, particularly in the coasting naviga- 
tion. It also signifies a single board in plying 
to windward. To trip llu oncAur, ia to 
loosen it from the bottom by its cable or 
buoy rope. 

Triffinq Line. A small rope aerving to 
unwind the lower top-gallant yard-arm, when 
in the act of strik^ or lowering it down 
upon deck. 

TaiFOLi. A city and sea-port of Bsrbaiy, 
cspitalofacountry of the same name. Shipa 
drawing 18 feet water may safely ride in tbe 
harbour. The chief exports are drugs, ba. 
rilla, dales and dried frnit, gold dust, ivory 
and ostrich feathers. TripoU is 275 milei 
S. S. E. of Tunis. E. long. 13° 5', N. Ut, 
32°5'. The flags of Tripoli are annexed. 
The green flag with the three creacenta being 
that of the government, sboning it to b« a 
Turkiib poatession. 
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Accounta ue kept in piutrcs of 52 aspen ; 
the foreign coini cDrrent bete flnctuite ia 
Taliie. The ceataar comiserciil weight '^ 
112 IbB. aToirdnpois; the caffiao dtj mei. 
inre ia rather more than an English quarter. 

Tkifoli or Rottbn Stohb is IfnowD hj 
jta quality ot robbing or wEaring hard bodies, 
and ia mocbused in the pohahing of metala ; 
the particles of the tiipoli being ao tine aa to 
leave e>en no perceptible scratches on the 
■nrface. Tripoli testes like common chalk, 
and is aandj between the teeth ; its color is 
brown or yellow, It is brought from Tripoli 
in Barbery, whenee its name. 

Tbodqb or TBI SsA. A name given to 
the hollow or interval between t«a vi 
which leiemblea ■ broad and deep tr 
perpetuall; fluctuating. As the Bettin_ 
the sea is slwaya produced by the wind, it is 
eiideat that the waves, and consequently the 
trough or hollow apace between will be : ' 
right anglea with Uie direction of the wim 
Hence a ahip rolla heaviest when she liea i 
the trough of the sea. 

TaOT Weight. One of the moat ancient 
of the different kinds used in Britain. The 
pound English troy containa 12 ounces, or 
5,760 grains. It was formerly oaed for every 
purpose, end is atill retained for weighing 
gold, lilver and jewels ; for compounding 
laedicines ; for experiments in natural phi' 
loaophy; andfotcomparing diSerenlweights 
with each other. 



TilTCE. That part of the ship where the 
enda ot the bottom planks are collected 
together, immediately under the steru or 
Goonter. Wbeo thia part, instead of being 
inonrvated, and forming a convex surface, 
■ammes the shape of a vertical or oblique 
pUne, it is laid to be aquare. 

Tbdck Ststeh. a aystem which has 
prevailed, particularly in the Esiniiig and 
manufacturing districts, of paying the wages 
of workmen in goods, inslesd of money 

TRUsa OF Hat on Straw. A bundle 
done up for sale. 



The trass of new hey ia 60 lbs. unt I he 
Itt day of September. 

Tbustib. One to whom someth n 
committed fbr the nie and behoof of lao 

Trtino. The situation of a ship when she 
lies nearly jin the trough or hollow of the sea 
in a tempest, particularly if it blows contrary 
to her course ; or it is the act of ly ng to in 



a storm, which may be performed under any 
of the coarsea, reefed if requisite, or even 
under bare poles, the helm bdng lashed 



Topaz is a gem found in several parts of 
the East Indies, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Pern. 
and Bohemia. Those Oriental topazes are 
moat esteemed, whose color borders on the 
orsDge; those of Pern are softer, but tbeir 
color ia much the same ; the yellow of those 
of Bohemia ia blackish — they are the softest 
and cOBrseat of ell. This gem ia easily 
counterfeited. 

Tub or Bdttek must contain at leaat 
S4 lbs.— See Bulter. 

TuLTP Wood ia the growth of tiie Brazils. 
The wood is trimmed and cut like king-wood, 
but it is in general very unsound in the cen- 
tre. Its color is flesh red, with dark red 
streaks ; it is very handsome, bat it fade*. 
The wood, which is very wasteful end splin- 
tery, is used In turnery, Tunbridge ware 
manufactures, and bmshea ; itisoftenscarce. 
A wood, sometimes called French tnlip wood, 
from its estimation in that country, appears 
to resemble a variegated cedar ; it ia much 
atraighter and softer in the grain than the 
above. I^e streaks are well contrasted, the 
light being of an orange red. It appears la 
be a very excellent furniture and turnery 
wood, which hae no smell. It containa 
abundance of gam, and is considered tO 
come from Madras, but which peninsular has 
no pines. 

Tun. a liquid measure -^ 252 gallons. 

TuN'is. The capital of a kingdom of the 

lake, which is entered from the port or bay 
Golella by a narow passage, between the 
south point of Cape Carthage and the oppo- 
site cape. It is 320 miles NNW. of Tripoli, 
and about 3S0 E. of Algiers. E. Ion. 10° 6'. 
N. lit. 36° 15'. The English have little 
direct trade with the Barbary States. Ac- 
counts are kept in piastres of 52 aspers. The 
following are two flaga of this port: — 




TUKKET OR TBK OrTDHAtl BhPISB. 

Th s BTge emp re is dirided geographically 

nto two po oua Asiatic and European 
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Torker, iwliticslljr aaited, tad Eompiiimg 
•Uo unongat iU deiwudeacici ■ fmt poition 
of the nortiam district of Africa. A country, 
therefore, containing id Urge a portion of 
three coolincnta, Bitu".'.fd in the congenial 
climala of the MeUilerraneui, and eitending 



s the 



.1 regioi 



Urgeat itai, and atretching on almoat eiery 
■ide toirarda populoui and civjliied regiona, 
ia, aa to ita commercial capabilities, of firaC 
importance; jet, owing to the general igno- 
rance and debased condition of both ruleri 
and populace, ererf branch of jaduitry ii ia 
■ mobt wretched itate. property is ioaectire, 
and poirer ii lair. Itiland raad« and carriagea 
for coDTeyince of goods are almoat uuknovu ; 
■Imott all merchandize ia coDTCjed throngh- 
«at the country on the backa of camela and 
bone*. Still the loiliaao fruitful that Tarkey 
baa abundant produce to export, aa aheep'a 
wool, raw silk, goat'a hair, cattle, horsei, 
hidea, akioi, corn, cotton, tobacco, fioit, 
■naitic and other gnma, gall nula, valoiua, 
honey, wax, aaffron, madder, talflower, 
wbetatonei, carpeta, leather, fkc. The chief 
importa are cotton and cottoa yarn, linena, 
irOoUena, silka, tropical produce and dye 
atoffa, hardware, earthenware, paper, and 
lart. Trade ia moatly in the bands of the 
English, French, and Armeniana. Accoanta 
SM kept in piaatrea of 40 paraa ; the EngUab 
yalae of the pieatre is very uncertain— in 
1810 the piaatre was worth U Sd., in 1B42 
OdIj 2d., owing to the continued and frequent 
debaaement of the coin. (For weights, &c., 
tee Conttanimoptt.) The flaga of Tarkey 
ara aeen beneath; the imperial flag, which 
Is also the war flag, is shown on the right. 




ToiiMiaic. The root of the Curcuma 
Itmga i this root yields a fine yellow powder, 
vhich is occasionally used aa a dye ataff and 
in medicine- It also forms one of tbeiugre- 
dieots in curry powder. 
, TuBFBdTiMi. A transparent Tiscons sub- 
(tance, flowing naturally, or by incision, 
from aeveral resinous trees. The true turpen- 
tine tree is found in Spain and the southern 
parts of France, as well as In tlie Jslsnd of 
Cbio, and in the ludtes. It Is a middltug- 
auedshnib,witbleavesUkethoseof thebay, 
baaiing purplish imperfect flowers ; and on 
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separate pedicles hard U 

of the jiuiiper. It is extremely reai- 
and unless the resin is discharged it 
decays, produces fangooseicreacenoes, swells, 
'b, and dies; the prerention of which 
Its wboUy in plentiful bleeding, both in 
-unk and branches. The juice is the 
Scio or Csfprta turpentine of the shops ; this 
sort ia quite of a thick consistence, of a 
greenish color, clear and transparent, and of 
scarcely any taste or smell. Tie kind now 
called Venict turpentine is no more than a 
miitore of 8 parts o( common yellow or 
black rosin, with 5 parts of oil of turpentine. 
Thereain orgam which exudes ^m the larch 
tree ia oeeaaionally denominated Venice tur- 
pentine. The Slraiburg turpentine is ei. 
tracted from the silrer fir. The common 
torpentjne is thick, white, and opaque ; much 
of it is prepared in Great Britain, and much 
is imported bom the Baltic and America. 

TuHQUoiaa. A stone which ranks among 
the inferior gems. The turquoise comes 
chiefly from Perais ; ita color ia light green 
or bine ; surface smooth and polished ; hard- 
neaa each as slightly to scratch glass ; difficult 
lo pulTerise, and of a greenish-grey when 
reduced to powder. Those that have blackish 
veina, or are inclinable to greenish, or the 
color of milk, are of little tUub. 

TdsCAnt. a grand duchy of NW. Italy, 
lying between the Apenninea and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The capital is Florence, an 
inland city and the chief port Ltghom, 
where all the commerce of the country is 
concentrated we therefore refer to that 
word for particulars The flag of the Tuscan 




TtTTEHAG. An alloy of copper, zinc, and 
nickel, made originally in China, but now 
well known in this country under the name 
of German silver. 

TwiNK. In sail-making, a aort of strong 
twisted thread. There aretwo sorts oftwioe 
used in aail-making I viz., extraandordinary. 
The extra is for seaming, and runs 360 
fstboms to the pound ; the ordinary is used 
to sew on the bolt-rope, and runa 200 fa- 
thoms to the pound. The twine for the naiy 
is composed <rf three threads. 
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Th EBK were long coDudered 
the eame letter, uid even 
DOW are often iDdicoted by 
the 8»ine character. The 
firat however has a Tonel 
wjund, the Utter that of a 
In 
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J Ult. Bignifies ulli 
generally the last month. U/oryoa.sgl.O.U. 
I owe you. U, naited, as U.S. United 
States, or United Serrice. U. K. United 
Kingdom. Viz ; contracted from videlicet, 
signilieB namelr. V indicates vide, see. 

Ullaqe signifies so much of a cask or 
other ressel se it wants of being full. 

Ultba-uasink. Aierylineblaepowder, 
made from the blue ports of lapia lazuli. It 
in property of neither fading 
imiehed on eipDBure to the 
e heat, and on this account 
ia much used in painting. To ascertain if it 
be genuine, heat a little of it red-hot on an 
iron ; if its color be not changed it la good ; 
if adntterated, there will be daik-colored 

UuBEROR Uhbke. Amoog paiDters,&c., 
a kind of dry duslty-colored earth, which di- 
luted Kith wat«r aerres to make a dark brown 
color. It is imported from the Continent, 

Unbend, to, implies to take off the saila 
from their yards and stays ) to cast loose the 
cables from their anchors ; or to untie ooe 
rope from another. 

Unbit, to, is to remove the homa of a 
cable from off the bits. 

Ukber CuKHENT. A stream mnniog be- 
low the surface of the water. 

Under Foot, is said of an anchor when 
first let go. 

UNDER-HnN- A CABLE, TO, is tO pUBS 

under it in a boat, iu order Co examine if any 
part of it is damaged or entangled. To under' 
run a taekle, ia to separate l^e several parts 
of which it is composed, and range them in 
order from one block to another, so that the 
general effort may not be interrupted wbeo 

Under Sail. The state of a ship when 
she is looseoed from her moorings, and under 
the goTerrnnent of her aails and mdder. 

Undertide. a carrent beloir different 
!raxa that at the surface. 

Underwriter. Aq insurer who nnder- 
writes or subsciibei his oame to policies of 
insurance on ships, merchandize, &c,, for a 
certain sum, for which ha receives a premium, 
and consequently takes the risk on himself so 
tax as the sum he insures. 

Union Flao. — See Flag and Jatlt. 

United KiHanou. — See Brilam 

United States ow North America 
A confederacy of democratic republics, which 
claims that portion of the Continent extending 
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from the Atlantic on the east, to the Pacific 
on the west, and from British America on 
the north to Mexico, Texas, and the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south. It is divided into 22 
states, three lerritoriea, ortialf formed states, 
and a federal district. The capitals are Wash- 
ington and New York. The principal objects 
of cultivation are in the different divisions as 
foUowB: in the Northern Stales, Indian corn, 
grass, rye, oats, flax, wheat, buch.wbeat, 
barley and hemp. In the MiddleandWeatem 
States, wheat, Indian corn, tobacco, oats, 
flai, barley, potatoes, rye, &c., and in the 
Southern States, cotton, wheat, tobacco, In- 
dian corn, rice, barley and hemp. Live stock 
Is also fed to a great extent. Mines of various 
sorts are found in many of the states, par- 
ticularly of coals, iron, lead and salt. Manu- 
factures are now of cansiderable moment in 
Massachnsets, where are made cotton and 
woollen goods ; hardware and machinery In 
Pennsylvania, and leather articles, linen, cord- 
age, glass, paper, soap and candles at different 
places. Brewing and distillation are also 
carried on a great scale in many parts, es- 
pecially New York, The inland trade is of 
considerable activity and extent, and is much 
facilitated by the numerous great rivers, lakes, 
canals and railroads. The eitemal commerce 
and navigation exceeds that of any other 
nation in the world, Great Britain alone ex- 
cepted. The staple export is cotton in a raw 
state. The other chief articles are tobacco, 
flour, rice and other grun, pork, bacon and 
beef, lumber, naval stores, potashes, with 
sundry manufactures. The imports are made 
up of cottons, woollens, linens, hardware, 
earthenware, &c. from England ; silks and 
vrines from France and Spain ; tea from 
China ; sugar and coffee from Cuba and 
Brazil ; linens, woollens and hosiery, from 
Germany ; salt from England and Portugal. 
with spices, dye drugs, &c. from other parts. 
The integer of account is the dollar, which 
ia divided into 100 cents. The gold coins are 
the eagle of 10 dollars, the i eagle, and the 
i eagle. The silver coins, the dollar (of 100 
cents), worth ii. 2d. sterling ; the i dollar 
and i dollar, the dime or ^ doUar, and i 
dime) the copper coins are the cent, worthed. 
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ind the j ocnL The vtighti and meatnre 
Bit Ibe ume uherg, cicepl the mmiirea o 
capacity, wliich cootinne to be thow unEd ii 
EngLud prior to llie introduction of the im 
periil sjiilem. The rcTenne it deriTed bIihob 
entirely from the tale or the public luda aai 
the cuitomi' duties. The American easigi 
■nd jaik are ihown above ! and the followini 
rican commodore's pconuit, ani 




Unlaci, to, ia to looien and take off the 
bonnet of a aail fiam ita principil pert. 

Unload a Gdn, to, ia to uke the pow- 
der and ball out of a piece of ordnance, or 

Unuooii, to, ia to redoce a ship to the 
state of riding by a single anchor and cable, 
after she bas been mooied oi fastened by tno 
or more cable*. 

Unreeve, to, ia lo nithdraw or take ont 
a rope from any block, thimble, dead eye, 
&c., through which it had formerly passed. 

the atandiog and running rigging, &c. 

Unship, to. ia to remoee any piece of 
timber or wood from the place in vhich it 
was fitted ; as nnahip the capstan bars, un- 
ehip your oars, unship the tiller, &c. 

Up and Down is said of the anchor when 
the cable Is hore in ao as to be perpendicular 
to the hawse holes. 

Upper WOKKS. A general name giTea 
all that part of a ship which ia above the 
lurfacB of the water when she is properly 
b glanced for a sea voyage. 

Usance ia the time of one, two, or three 
months after the date of a bill, before that 
bill becomes payable, according to the custom 
of the place ; and the nature of which 
must be afrerred in a declaration upon sneh 
bill. Double uiaace or Aii{/ viance is doa- 
ble the Dsnal time, or half of it. 

Ubquibaugh. a strong, compound, dis- 
tilled apirit. The Highland aort, by corrup- 
tion, they call vihiiiey. 

Valonia. The huska of the acorn. Itia 
used as a dyeing ingredient, and is imported 
from the Continent. 

Talid. In law, an appellation given to 
acts, deeda, &c., which bave passed all the 
formalities requiaite to their being put into 



and to their being admitted in ■ 

An Eastern weight of aboatl^M. 

English. 

Valparaiso. The principal sea-part of 
Chili, in lat. 33° 1' S., and Ion. 71° 31' W. 
Although this is the most frequented port, 

,._! -thoeapital St. Jago, it is b; 

aafe or commodioos aa that at 
Vaidivia. Largo quantities of com are here 
shipped far exportation, and also a conside- 
rable (mount of tallow and hides, copper, 
the prectons metals, indigo, wood, and ssr- 
sapariUo. The trade that we carry on witb 
thia distant conntry amonnta to more than a 
million a year, and ia annuBlIy increasing. 
Half the above amonat is in cotton goods — 
a large quantity considering the acantineaa of 
the population, and the poverty of Che 
country. With abundant resources it re- 
maioa poor; with a reatrictiTe and ignorant 
government it remains without commerce. 
It at preaent yields no more tban ia snffident 
to exchange for the few foreign commoditiea 
it requires i yet vrece its capabilides called 
into eierclae it might supply half the world 
with the precious metals, wool, wheat, and 
timber ; and importing the varied prodocta 
of other landa might become one of the 
richest conntries of the world, as it ia already 
one of the most healthy and pleasant. The 
weights and meaanres are those of Spain. 
Annexed is Che flag of Valparaiso. 




Valdk. The price or worth of any thing, 
Intrintie value usually refers to cash, and 
implies its real worth in British sterling. 
Value received is usually inserted in billa ot 
exchange and promissory notes, but is not 
essential to the validity of negotiable instm- 
ments, nntess in psiticiilar esses ; for value 
received ia as much ipiplied upon the face of 
every negotiable inetrument, aa if Iheaa words 
had been actuallj expressed. But by 9 and 
10 Will, in, c 17, and 3 and 4 Anne, c 9, 
s 4, the holder cannot recover interest and 
damages against the drawer and indorser, in 
default of acceptance or payment, unless 
the bill contains the worda vaitit receivtd. 
On thia account therefore it is at all times 
advisable to inaert theae words. — See Billt 
ijf Exchange. 
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TALtlATION OF GooDB. Bj 27 Geo. Ill, 
c 13, and 49 Geo. Ill, c S3, if on the im. 
poTt&tioa o( inj |ood9 it shall appear to the 
proper officers of GUBtamB that the j are noder- 
Tslned, suchgoodi ma; be detained, and coa- 
vejed to the queen's warehouBo, or otherwise 
properly Kcured ; jiajiag to the proprietor 
hiB Taluation, md 10 per cent, thereon in 
addition, and alio the duties paid on im- 
poTtiag SDch goodB, but witbout nnj farther 
allowance whatever. Such payment to be 
made within fifteen days, in caie the Talue of 
aach goods exceeds £20, and without delay 
if otherwise. If on the sale of aach goods 
any profit shall arise, the officer ia entitled 
to ono moiety thereof. Gooda subject to 
duty on exportation, which is charged not ac- 
cording to weight, tale, guage, or measure, 
but according to ralue, being under-ialaed, 
may likewise be detained, paying the pro- 
prietor according to his declaration, together 
with the dutiea of customs pud thereon at 
the time of entry thereof, without any other 
sllowaDce whateTer. 

Van Disuan's Land ok Tasmania. 
A large island to the south of New Holland, 
and separated from it by Bosb' Strut. This 
is known as one of the most rapidly-im. 
proving of the British Colonies. Its staple 
commodity is a very line spedea of wool ; the 
export of which has inercaeed to a great extent, 
having advanced from 99,415 lbs. in 1820 
to 993.979 lbs. in 1830, and to 2,609,520 Ibe. 
in 1838. Large quantities of wheat, oil, 
whalebone, flour, live stock, hides and akina, 
bark, and other articles are also exported, 
altogether to the amount, with the wool, of 
nearly a million per aonam. The colony also 
imports British, Chineae, and Indian goods 
to a yet greater extent. In 1838 there were 
101 veaaels belonging to the colony, of the 
aggregate bordeD of 8,382 tons. The seat 
of government is Hobart Town. The colo- 
nial seal is as followa i — 




Tank. & slip of banting placed at the 
mast head, or some conspicuous place in the 
ship. It ia commonly sewed upon a wooden 
frame, called the alack, which contains two 
holea whereby to slip over the spindle, upon 
which it veers about by the wind to show its 
direction or course. — See Dog Vane. 
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Vanos. a sort of brscei to snpport aitd 
k«ep steady the mizea gaff. 

Vanilla. A plant, the fruit of which i« 
used in maniifactnring chocolate, likewise to 
perfume snufls and other substances. Itlsa 
native of Mexico. 

Vak db. Vaoa. A Spanish long measare. 
At TeneriSe it is 34^ imperial iachea ; at 
Alicant 29 j inches. 

Varnish. AclearlimpidSuid, capable of 
hardening without losing its transpareacy, 
used by painters, gilders. Sic., and prepared 
from different resina. 

Vat. a large vessel in which liquor* are 
kept in their Immature state. 

Vbbb., to, is to canse a ahip to chsngo 
her course from one tack to tiia other by 
turning her stem to windward. Hence it ia 
nsed in the same sense as wearing, and tn 
opposition to tacking, wherein the head i* 
turned to the wind, and the stem to the 
leeward. Ta veer away, ia to tel go a rope 
gently. To veer and haul, ia to poll a rope 
tight by drawing it in, and slackening it al- 
ternately, till the body to which it is applied 
acquires an addidonal motion like the in- 
creased vibrations of a pendulum, so that the 
rope is straightened to a greater tension witll 
mote fiuility and dispatch. This method is 
particnlsriy used in hauling the bowlinea. 
The mind teert and haul; implies that it il 
altering its direction and becoming more or 
less fair. Thus it is said to veer a(t and to 
hanl forward. 

Villon. A money in which acconntB are 
kept in many parta of Spain. 

VsLLUu. What is caUed veUam is only 
parcbinent made of the skins of abortive, 
or at least sucking calves. This baa a moch 
finer grain, and is whiter and smoother than 
parchment. The duty is lif. per skin. 

Veltbt. a rich kind of stnff, all ailk, 
covered on the outside with a close, short, 
fine, soft shag, the other aide being a very 
strong close tissne. Imported velvet is at 
30 percent, ad valorem iaij. Many parts of 
the continent manufactures the finest velvets. 
Besides the silk velvet, we hafa in Great 
Britain, a stuff manufactured from cotton, 
which bears the name of eotton or Germoa 
velvet ; or the coarser kinds, vehietetn and 

Vendbb. One to whom any thing ia sold. 

VgNnoR. The seller of any thing. 

Vbnddi. An auction or pubhc sale. 

Vehick. A dty of Italy, and belonging to 
the capital of ■ territory of the same name, 
but DOW forming part of the Austrian domi> 
nions. This city stands about 5 miles from 
the mainland, on a kind of laguna or lake, 
separated from the Gulf o( Venice, by some 
islands, at a few miles distance, which islands 
in a great measore break the force of the 
Adriaticttonni, before they reach tbe laguna. 
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He principal eiporti of Venice are lilk 
mannhcturee, bone, lace, and 'all aorta of 
gluaea and mirrora. E. long. 12" 23'. N. lit. 
45° 27'. Aunanta are kept in lire ^ 20 toldi 

= 2^0 dcaari triccoli. The effectJTB current 
moaej ia calleil moneta piccoli. Two dif- 
ferent KcighCaare nied here for merohandiie, 
namelf , peaogrotio or large weight, and peio 
aottile or gmall weight. The ponnd of the 
fbrmer ia divided into 12 onacea, each 1S2 
caraCi, and the ponnd of the latter into 
12 ouQcea, each ol 114 earsta. Beneath ia 
the Bag of Venice : — 




VaNBZUELA. One of the three repobtica 
of Colombia. It occupiea the N.E. corner 
of South America, between New Grruuda 
and Britiih Gninea, and haTing Brazil on the 
Bouth. For the particnlara of the little com- 
merce carried on with Venezuela, lee Carac- 
cai The flag of the repnbhc la aa fallowa — 



I 



Vbbuicelli. a compoBitioa of Soar, 
cheeae, jolks of eggs, angar, and saffron, 
reduced to a paste, and formed into long 
slender pieces, like thread wormi, b; forciDg 
it with a piston throngh a number of little 
holes. It is much used in Italj, and other 
countries, In soups, broths, &c. 

Termillion.— See Ciimabar. 

VEsniORiB. The acetate of copper, touch 
used bj paintets aa a green color. It ia 
uanallir obtained bj exposing plates of cop- 
per to the action of Tinegar, till they are 
converted to a bluish green powder, and then 
dissolving this powder in acetite add, and 
crjstalliaing it. 

Vkbditer or Vekdeter. a kind of 
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mineral aubitaoce, nied by patatera, &c., for 
a blue, but more nauaUjr mixed with a yel- 
low for a green color; it ia found in Hungary. 
There ia ^titioua rerditer made in England. 

Vera Crdx. A city of Mexico, witii a 
good coDTenient harbour. Before the na- 
tivea of New Spain struggled for their liber- 
ties thia port was their centre of treaanre and 
merchandiie, receiving East India produce 
by way of Acapnlco, which was conveyed 
acroaa the iatbmua, and from thii place ex. 
ported to Europe and the West Indies. Here 
alio the flotitla came from Old Spain to re- 
ceive the produce of the mines of Mexico. 
W. Ion. 96° 9'. N. lat. 19= 11'. 

VaasEi.. A geoeral name given to the 
different sorts of ahipa which are navigated 
on the ocean, or in canals and rivers. It is, 
however, more particularly applied to thoae 
of the amsller kinds, furnished with one Or 
two maats. A description of the variona 
veaaela will be found under their proper 

TicE Vbkba. On the contrary. 

Videlicet. Namely, that ia to say ; it ii 
generally written vii. 

VinoHiA. A white irloe ; the produce of 
the ialand of TeneriSe. 

ViNEQAS. This term Is apphedto vaiiooa 
modifications of the acetic acid. The aim- 
pleat mode of obtaining it is to excite a second 
or acetone fermentation in wine ; in thia ease 
oxygen is absorbed, a variable proportion of 
carbonic add la generally evolved, and the 
alcohol of the wine paaaes into vinegar. 
Very good vln^ar la alao made from strong 
beer, or from a wort or infusion of malt 
prepared for the purpose, or tirom a decoction 
of common raiama, or from a miitnre of 
sugar and water Another kind of vinegar, 
which has been much used of late yean, ia 
procnred by the destructivo distillation of 
wood , It la chemically called pgrolifftieout 
aeid When all these kinds are distilled they 
become a similar highly pungent and aro. 
matic fluid known aa acetic acid or aromatie 
nnegar Vm^ar pays a duty of 2d, per 
gallon, and every vinegar maker ia required 
to take out a yearly licence of £b. He 
must make entry of his premises, which the 
oflicers are allowed to enter and survey. 
Vinegar makers are not to receive materials, 
nor aend out vinegar without notice, or at 
improper hours, nor without permit. The 
duty upon foreign vinegar ia £18 18a. the 
tun. It amounted in 1840 to ;ei214. 

Vincent, St. An island of the British 
West Indies, 108 miles west of Baibadoea, 
extends about 17 miles from north to Bonth. 
It ia rugged and mountainous, and only 
about one'third is onder cultivation, bnt the 
soil is well adapted for sugar, of which St. 
Vincent produces about 22^ millions of lbs. 
annually, together with eonsidereble qnanti- 




BDd arrow root. 



Vintneh's Coufant. This fraternity, 
BDdentl; deaominated Wintonner*, conaist«d 
of two sortj of dealen, namely the Vinetarii 
and the Tatemarii! the former irhereof 
were merchuit importeri, and the latter re. 
tailera, who either Iteep taverna or cellBrs. 
The compao; waa incorporated by letters 
pBtentofthelSthHeorrVI, (U3J,)bythe 
aameof the "Master, Wardens, Freeman, and 
Commoaalt; of the Mystery of Vintnere of 
the City of London." Tbey may gell wine 
witbin the city and libertiea without a licence 
and they liaTe many other pnv legea Tb a 
la Uie elerenth company from one of wb cb 
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tbe lard mayor mnat be cbosea. They bear 
for th«r arma lable, a chevron cetn, three 
tnna argent, and a Bacchus for the crest. 
Tbey Iiave no motto and no aupportera. 

VioLBT Wood. — See King Wood. 

ViBGiH IsLANoa. AciuateT orioftyistand* 
adjoining Porto Rico, in the West Indies. 
Tbey belong to the British. The chief ol them 
is Tortola. They are eleven in number, bnt 
small and noimportant, producing a little 
angar, rum and molasae*. The colonial aeal 
is as foUinrg :— 




Tie. A weight in the East IndieB = 5Q 

ounces aioirdupoia. 

ViTBiDL. A compound salt, formed by 
tbe union of iron, copper or zinc, with sul- 
phoric acid ; called green, blue or white, ac- 
cording to tbe metal ; iron producing green 
vitriat, copper, bloe, and zinc, white. 

ViTEtOI., Oil of, is the common name 
giien in trade to vitriolic or lulpboric acid. 
It ii procured from solphnr, wbtch contains 
the vitriolic add in great abundance. 

VoTAOi, in a general aenae, impliea • 
apace palaed over by sea in a ship or vessel 
from one port to another ; but more parti, 
cnlarly to some foreign clime, aa to tbe Baat 
and West Indiea, Scq. 




W. This letter is wanting in 
the French and the learned 
langnages, and ita modem 
form even unknown toEng- 
M land ontil the late agea, 
^ having been previously 
made like two n's or two 
t'b. It ii equally a vowe! 
and a consonant. In com- 
mercia] contractions it ii rarely met with, 
oicept for wast, writer, Sm., as W. I., Weat 
Indiea. N.W., North West. W. S., Wri- 
ter of the Signet, &c. 

Waft on Weft. A signal displayed from 
the stern of a ihip, fbr some particular pur- 
pose, by hoiating tbe ensign, furled up toge- 
ther into a long roll, to the head of ita ataff. 
It is particularly uied to snmmoD tbg ghipa' 



boata from off tbe abore j w aa a dgnal fbr a 
pilot to rep^r aboard. 

Waist. That part of a ahip which is con- 
tained between the quarter deck and fore* 
caatle, being uausLy a hollow space, with an 
ascent of several steps to either of those 
places. When the vraiat of a merchant ship 
is only one oi two steps oF deecent from the 
quarter deck and forecastle, she is said to be 
galley built ; but when it ii considerably 
deeper, aa witb aix or aeven steps, she it 
called frigate built. 

Waeb. The print or mark impreased by 
tbe courae of a ship on the surface of the 

Walks. An assemblage of strong planki, 
extending along a ship's aide tbrooghout her 
whole length, at different heights, and aerring 
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Westing. In navigation, denotes the 
quantity of departure made good to the west- 
ward from the meridian. 

Wkst Indies. The extensive Archipelago 
which lies between North and South America, 
stretching from the coast of Florida in the 
28th° to the shores of Venezeula in the IOth° 
of N. lat. It is divided by geographers into 
the Bahamas, composed of fourteen clusters 
of islands, and 700 keys ; the Great Antilles 
comprising the four largest islands of the 
group, Cuba, Hayti, Porto Rico and Jamaica : 
the Lesser Antilles, stretching from Trinidad 
in a westerly direction, along the southern 
coast of South America ; and the Caribbee 
Islands, stretching like a great bow, from 
Tobago to Porto Rico, and subdivided into 
the three groups known under the name of 
the Virgin Islands, the Leeward Islands, and 
the Windward Islands. Each of the diyisions 
above mentioned, and the most important 
individual islands, have been described sepa- 
rately. The whole Archipelago, with the ex- 
ception of some of the Bahamas, is within 
the torrid zone. The name India was given 
to them by Columbus, who first discovered 
them, under the notion that they formed part 
of India, which was the object of his search. 
When the mistake was discovered, they re- 
tained the name, with the prefix tres/, to 
denote their geographical position. The 
British West Indies are Antigua^ Barba- 
doest Dominica, (rrenada, Jamaica, Mont' 
terrat, Nevis, St, Kitts, St. Lucia, St, Vin- 
cent, Tobago, Tortola, Anguilla, Trinidad, 
Virgin Islands, Bahamas and Bermuda. — 
See these terms. 

Wexford. A borough and sea-port of 
Ireland, situate on the southern shore of a 
haven of considerable extent, inclosed except 
at its mouth, which is narrower. The har- 
bour is six miles broad, and as many long, 
but divided in two ; the inner harbour being 
four miles long by one mile broad. The 
soundings from one to five fathoms at low 
water. The river Slaney, which falls into 
the western side of the port, and is navigable 
to Eniscorthy, (13 miles,) conduces much 
to the prosperity of the town. Corn and 
cattle are its chief exports. In the town 
and neighbourhood are extensive woollen 
manufactures. N. lat. 52° \%', W. Ion. 
6°»28'. 

Wby of Salt = 40 bushels ; each bushel 
» 56 tbs. Of cheese = 32 cloves ; each 
clove = 7 lbs. Of wool = 6i tods ; each 
tod >= 28 tbs. 

Whale. There are several species of this 
valuable animal, the chief of which are the 
Spermaceti whale already described, (see 
Spermaceti,) and the Greenland whale, or 
whalebone whale, {Balana mysticetus,) for 
the capture of which large fleets are annually 
fitted out by almost all nations of importance, 



their bodies being the source of that vast 
quantity of animal oil, so valuable in our 
soap and other manufactures, and for the 
supply for lamps. The blubber of a large 
whide will yield as much as 20 tons of pure 
oU, and its mouth affords from 20 to 25 plates 
of whalebone, the longest of which are often 
10 or 12 feet long. The duty upon whale or 
train oil or blubber is \s, per ton of British 
taking, but as much as I20«. of foreign; 
whUe spermaceti oil shows a still greater dis- 
proportion, it being ;^1 of British and £\b of 
foreign taking. Whale fins of British taking 
are 20«. per ton, ;^20 if of foreign ditto. 
Those engaged in the whale fishery, which is 
carried on in the Arctic and Antarctic Seas, 
around Cape Horn, and near New Zealand, 
are entitled to many privileges from the go- 
vernment, on account of the hardships en- 
dured in this traffic, and the consequent hardi- 
hood the seamen acquire, rendering them so 
valuable to draft into our navy, when exi- 
gencies require such an impressment. 

Wba&f. a perpendicular building of 
wood or stone, raised on the shore of a road 
or harbour, for the convenience of lading or 
discharging a vessel, by means of cranes, 
tackles, capstans, &c. 

Wharfingbb. The person who has the 
charge of a wharf, and takes account of all 
the articles landed thereon, or removed from 
it into any vessel Vpng alongside thereof; 
for which he receives a certain fee, called 
wharfage, as a due to the proprietor for the 
rent of the quay or wha^f, and for tiie use 
of his machines and furniture. 

Whbat. (Hvede Da. Tom Du. Froment 
Blh Fr. Wittzen Ger. Grano Ital. Trigo 
Sp. and Por.) The most valuable of the bread 
corns, and now cultivated in almost all tem- 
perate climates throughout the greater part of 
Europe, in all the provinces of China, in 
Syria, Persia, and other temperate parts of 
Asia. In the North of Africa, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, the United States, and even in 
South America. Wheat belongs to the tribe of 
the grasses ; like the other corn plants, there 
are very numerous varieties, many of which 
change into each other in particular soils and 
climates. The most permanent varieties are 
the red and white grained, and the spring 
wheat. Wheat yields a greater proportion 
of flour than any other grain, and this flour 
is more nutritious than that of oats, barley, 
or rye. If imported from any foreign country 
the duty is as follows, the duty decreasing 
as the price per quarter increases :— 

i. d. 

If under 51 « 20 

M 6ls. and imder 52s 19 

And so diminishing Is, per quarter duty 
up to 66«. in price, when it continues as 
follows : — 



^'heat Sour aad meal pay for ever; bar- 
ret, being 19G lbs., a duty equal in aniQunt 
to the duty pajable on 38* gallona of wheat. 

Whblfs. Sbort upright pieces placed 
round the barrel of the capstan, to afTord 
resting points for the mEsaeiiger or hawser, 
»nd also to inorease the diameter of the cap- 
stan without much influencing the weight. 

Whskky. a boat used for pleaaare parties 
on rivers, holding nx or eight persona, also 




Whktbtonk a kind uf sand stone dug 
up chiefly tn Derbyshii-e and other aortbem 
countnei it is of a dusky yellow color re- 
sists the actioD of acids Plough peroieable to 
water being of n rough and coaru; grain 

Whip, to, ia to tie a piece of twine, or 
spun yarn, &c. round the end of a rope, 
lo prevent it being untwisted and loosened. 

Wmisket. a spirit distilled from malted 
g;rain. The raw spirit supplied by the malt 
distillers to the rectifiers is English whiskey ; 
tbia ia not much esteemed as a drink. In 
Scotland and Ireland, where the stills are 
more shallow, and consequently where more 
empyrenmatic oil psasea over with the spirit, 
it Is of a stranger flavor, and is more esteemed, 
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so mnch BO that whiskey is the favorite and 
national drink of the Scotch and Irish. 

White PmppER.-^See Pepper. 

WniTiNO. Chalk cleared of its grosser 
impurities, by being ground in a milt, made 
ap into small loaves and dried. 

Willow. There are many varieties of the 
willow. ( Salit). It is perhaps the softest and 
lightest of our woods. Its color is tolerably 
while, inclined to yellowish grey : it is planed 

ptedto be used 
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nches of willow are used for hoops for 
tubs; the large wood for cricket bati. Prom 
the ^ility with which it is turned, it is in 
demand for boies for druggists and per- 
fum«7, which are otherwise made of small 
bircbwood. The wood of the willow is de- 
scribed by Mr. Loudon, as soft, smooth, and 
light i the wood of the larger species, sa Salix 
alba and Rtuieliana, is sawn into boards for 
flooring. The real wood willow, S. fragitii, 
is said to produce timber superior to any other 
species I it ia used for bnilding tight and 
swift sailing vessels. S. Ruiseliana being 
closely allied to S. Pragilii is probably allied 
to it in properties. The wood of S. Caprea 
is heavier than that of any other Fpecies. Hats 
are manufactured in France from strips of 
the wood of 5. alba. 




The Crack Vlmow.^Satix fragaiii. 

WiNCBisTBR BosHBL. The English 
standard until 182S, when the imperial 
standard bushel was introduced. The Win- 
chestsr bushel Is IBJ inches wide and S inches 
deep, and contains 2150'42 cubic inches, 
while the imperial standard bushel contains - 
2^18-44 cnbic inches. 
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Wind AGS of a Gun is the difference 
between the diameter of the bore of a gan 
and the diameter of the shot or thell cor- 
responding thereto. 

Wind's £tb, thk, denotes the direct 
point from which the wind blows. 

Wind Bound. When speaking of a ship 
or vessel implies that she is prevented from 
sailing to her destination in conseqaenoe of 
the wind being contrary. 

Windlass. A machine nsed in merchant 
ships, instead of a capstan, to heave up the 
anchors from the bottom, &c. 

Wind Rope. A term applied to a ship 
which, riding where the wind and tide are 
opposed to each other, is forced by the 
violence of the former to remain to leeward 
of her anchor. 

Wind Sail. A sort of wide tnbe or fan- 
nel of canvas employed to convey a stream 
of fresh air into the lower aparments of a 
ship, being let down through the hatches, 
and kept extended by several wooden hoops 
in different parts of its height. The upper 
part is open on the side which is placed to 
windward, so as to receive the full current of 
it, which fills the tube, and rushes downward 
into the lower regions of the ship. 

Windward, to, is towards that part of 
the horizon from whence the wind blows. 
Sailiuff to windward is the art of working 
the ship towards that quarter of the compass 
from whence the wind blows. 

Windward Islands. Such of the Carib- 
bee Isles in the West Indies as commence at 
Martinico and extend to Tobago. 

WiNB. (Wyn Du. Vm, Fr. Wein Ger. 
Vtno Ital. and Spa. Vinho Port.) The fer- 
mented juice of the grape and other fruits, 
and being of a light or dark color, according 
to the fruit itself. The wines imported are 
as follows ; the duty upon all is bs. 6d. per 
gallon from foreign countries ; 2s, 9d, from 
British possessions. The French wines are 
Burgundy, Barsac, Pontac, Champagne, 
Claret, Sauterne, Hermitage, C6te Rotie, 
RousiUon, Masdeu, and Frontignac. The 
Spanish wines are Sherry, Amontillado Sher- 
ry, Xeres, Tent, Malaga and Mountain, 
Alba Flora, Madeira, Malmsey, Tinto, and 
Teneriffe or Vidonia. The wines brought 
from Portugal are Port, Lisbon, white and 
red, BuceUas, Calcavellas, and Figueira. 
The German and Rhenish wines are esteemed, 
particularly Hock, Moselle and Neckar. 
Hungary produces the celebrated Tokay ^ 
Italy affords the sweet Lacryma Christi. 
Sicily exports Marsalla or Bronte Madeira. 
The Cape of Good Hope 3rlelds three or four 
wines, called Cape Madeira, Cape Sherry, 
Cape Hock, and Constantia. No wine is 
shipped to Europe from Asia, Australia, or 
either America. British wines are made from 
a great variety of native fruits, as Raspberry, 



Currant, Gooseberry, Elderberry, &c., and in 
some cases flavored with spices and flowers, 
as Cowslip wine and Ginger wine. The 
manufactare of these is subjected to the sur- 
veillance of the excise, under the name of 
tweets, (See Sweets.) Foreign wines are 
wholly made from grapes, either white or 
red. The red wines, such as Port, Bur- 
gundy, Claret, &e., derive their color from 
the husk of the grape being allowed to re- 
main along with the juice while fermenting. 
The roughness is also derived from the grape 
stones remaining at the same time. 6,000,000 
gallons of foreign wine may be taken as oar 
average yearly consumption, while nearly 
2,000,000 gallons are re-exported. Wine is 
imported in butts or pipes, and hogsheads ; 
the standards of which are as follows : — 

Pipe of. Port '115 Gallona. 

Lisbon 117 » 

if Cape or Madeira .... 92 » 

Teneriffe 100 v 

Butt of Sherry 108 * 

Hogshead of Claret 46 v 

Anm of Hock 30 

(All Imperial^Measare.) 

Wink Measure. The measure by which 
wines, and all other liquids, are measured. 
The gallon is the legal standard, and is used 
for every liquid, but the larger measures are 
used very often only for a particular kind, 
as wine, beer, oil, &c. 

4 Gills or Quarterns . . 1 Pint. 
2.Pints 1 Quart 

4 Quarts 1 Gallon. 

5 Gallons 1 Pin or Keg (Brandy.) 

9 Gallons 1 Firkin (Beer.) 

10 Gallons 1 Anker (Brandy.) 

18 Gallons 1 Kilderkin. 

31 i Gallons 1 Half Hogshead. 

36 Gallons 1 Barrel (Beer) 

42 Gallons 1 Tierce 

63 Gallons 1 Hogshead. 

84 Gallons 1 Puncheon. 

2 Hogsheads 1 Pipe or Butt. 

BPIpes 1 Tun (Oil.) 

Many of the above measures are entirely 
nominal. The above number of gallons, 
which they are usually said to contain, are 
such as they held previous to the alteration 
of weights and measures, in 1826. At that 
time the content of the gallon being' raised 
from 231 to 277*274 cubic inches, the con- 
tents of the larger measures in gallons must 
be very different, as the casks themselves 
have not been altered in size to meet the re- 
quired increase. Thus the tierce » 35 im- 
perial gallons ; the puncheon = 70 ; the 
hogshead == 52^ ; the pipe or butt = 105 ; 
and the tun — 210 gallons ; (all very nearly.) 

WiNOS. A name given to those parts of 
the hold and orlop deck, which are nearest to 
the sides. This term is particularly used in 
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the stowage of the seyeral matemls contained 
in the bold ; aa, stow the large casks amid* 
ships, and the smaller barrels in the wings. 

WoAD. A biennial plant, cultivated much 
upon the continent, and of great use to dyers, 
as affording a permanent blue color, and 
serving to fix many others. It is also grown 
in England. 

Wood. Properly speaking wood is the 
name for all the hard products of vegetation, 
whether developed of a small or a large size, 
but in commerce it is restricted to the small 
kinds of timber which are imported for fancy 
manufactures, or for dye drugs. See the 
following terms, — Amboyna, Box, Brazilf 
Brazilletto, Cam, Cedar, Ebony, King, lAg^ 
nwn Vita, Logwood, Mahogany, Olive, Rose, 
Sapan, Satin, Tulip, Zebra, 8fe., also the 
names pf the Britbh trees, Poplar ^ Sycamore, 
Walnut, Ath, Sfc. 

Wool. The covering of sheep and some 
other animals, chiefly while they inhabit cold 
countries ; when in warmer regions the wool 
so abundant on the sheep here, and in other 
northern places, becomes finer in texture, 
and more after the nature of hair. The 
quality of wool depends partly upon this 
cause, and partly upon the breed of sheep, 
&c. Those of this country afford it of good 
quality and texture, and abundant ; that pro- 
duced in Spain from the merino sheep is 
reckoned superior for finer cloths. Most 
excellent wool is ^Iso produced in New South 
Wales and Van Dieman's Land, from which 
places it has been exported in great quanti- 
ties of late years, forming indeed one of the 
chief staples of these colonies. While the 
wool remains in the state as first shorn, it is 
called the fleece. It is afterwards separated 
according to its degrees of fineness and general 
quality. Wool either in a raw or manu- 
factured state has always been the principal of 
the staple articles of this country. The duty 
upon the various kinds of wool is as 
follows: — 



F. C. 
s. d. 
Wool of the Alpaca and ) a 6 
the Llama tribe .... 3 

Beaver Wool 6 

Coney Wool 1 

Cottonwool 2 11 

Goars Wool or Hair. . 2 6 
Hare's 1 



B. P. 
s. cL 

2 6^cwt. 

3^ lb. 
1 
4 « 
free. 
free. 



Sheep or Lamb's .... Id. or id. • . free. 

WooLDBRS, Single & Doublb-handbd. 
In rope making, are sticks about 3 feet long I 



and 4 inches iu'circumference, with straps of 
rope yam, made fast to fix on the rope, and 
assist the men at the hooks in closing the 
rope. 

Work a Ship, to, is to direct her move- 
ments by adapting the sails to the force and 
direction of the wind. A ship is also said to 
work when she strains and labors heavily in 
tempestuous sea, so as to loosen her jointa 
or timbers. 

WooLLBN Tradb. Oucof the great staples 
of England, divided into four parts, carpets, 
hosiery, woollen cloths, and worsted or stuff 
articles. The annual value of these goods 
to England is valued at ;^27,000,00O. The 
extent and nature of the foreign trade in 
woollen goods is best shown by an account of 
our exports in these articles in 1841, with 
their respective quantities. It is almost im- 
possible to calculate our own consumption. 

213.125 Pieces of Broad Cloth. 
11,491 Napped Coatings, &c. 
22,131 Kerseymere. 
37.160 Baize. 
2.007.366 Stnffs. 
1.820.244 Yards of Flannel. 
2.187.329 Blanketing. 
809,315 Carpeting. 
. 5,015.087 » Woollens, mixed with Cotton. 
135.909 Dozen Pairs of Stockings. 
£163.900 value in Tapes, Small Wares. &c. 
4.903.291 lbs. of Yam or Worsted Thread. 

Work Doublb Tidbs, to. A phrase used 
in the dockyards, implying that the people 
perform the work of three days in two. 

Worm a Cablb, to, is to wind a rope 
spirally about a cable, so afe to lie close along 
the interval between every two strands. 

W0R8TBD. A thread spun of wool that has 
been combed, and which, in the spinning, is 
twisted harder than ordinarily. 

Wort. The infusion of malt before it is 
made into beer by fermentation. 

Wrbck. The ruins of a ship which has 
been stranded or dashed to pieces on a shelf, 
rock, or lee-shore, by tempestuous weather, 
or by accident. 

Wring a Mast, to, is to bend or strain it 
out of its natural position, by setting shrouds 
up too taught. This phrase is also applied to 
a capstan, &c. when by too great a strain the 
component parts of the wood become de- 
ranged, and are thereby disunited. 

Wring Bolts. In ^ip-building, are bolts 
used to bend and secure the planks against 
the timbers till they are properly fastened 
by bolts, spikes and treenails. 



2> English <i«rd, though it a 
Ibjnom 




XXX 30. One, t»o, 

le of the (trengtb 

of ri' I'r :>. ,' ' ti ,,. :•:■ •utile and wriie of 

jl].' . ^ .1 Fi}hti: \ ia qnalitj. It IB 

■l>o olt«i nmt for Chrint, u Xmu Chriit- 
mu. Xa ChrisCiaD, uid Xper Christopher. 
Xbbic. a Bmall three-masted Tenel, na- 
vigated in the Mediterranean Sea, also on the 
coaita of Spain, Fartugsl, and Barbery, and 
ll diidngnuhed from all other European 



eiseli bj the great projectitHi of the prow 
nd Btembofond the cntnaler and ■tern-poet 





LETTERvhich eqnallf with 

>' ia a Towel and a eonio- 
int, the former at tlie be- 
inningof aword oisjUable. 
r. indicate! Year, thongb 
only used in lablea and cat- 
I cukliona, or as eipretaivB of 
^ anmber. A.D. indicating a 
particalar period ; thai we aa; tweatj jean 
after a certain eient. Yd. lignifiea yard. Yr. 
Yonn, &c. 

Yacca Wood oa. Yacbek, from Jamaica, 
ii lent in abort crooked pieces tike rooti, (ram 
4 tol2inchrathic1i. Tlw wood ia pale brown, 
with itreaki of hazel brown ; it li principallj 
uaed for cabinet and inarqaetrj work, and 
turning ; lonie pieces are very handaome. 

Yacst. a lecsel of state, uauallj em- 
ployed to carry princee, ambaisadon, or other 
great peraonagea from one kingdom to ano- 
ther. Aa the principal design of a yacht la 
to accommodate the pasMngers, it ia oauslljr 
fitted with avarietjof convenient apartmenta, 
with aoitible famitoie. The royal yachts are 
generally rigged as ketches, eicept the one 
leaerred for the sovereigti, which is equipped 
and rigged as a ship. They are elegantly 
famidwd, and richly ornamented with scnlp- 




tnre, and always commanded by poet captaina. 
Tbe smaller yacbta which are rigged as sloops 
are generally used by the commissioners of 
tbe navy at the dilferent dockyards. FriTate 
pleaaoTB boats when sufficiently large for a 
sea Toyage are alio termed yacbta. 

Yako. An English long measure = 3 feet. 
Yard; a king piece of timber suspended 
upon the masts of a ship to eitend the saila 
to the nind. All yards are either square or 
lateen ; tbe former of which are suspended 
across the masts at right angles, and Gie lat- 
ter obliquely. 

YAnaonTH, on Geeat Yamioctb, U a 
borough and aea-port at tbe mouth of tbe 
river Yare, on the coast of Norfolk. Yar- 
mouth has a handsome quay, and a jetty 
which eitends 110 paces into the seo. This 
town is well situated for commerce ; open to 
the sea, by means of its rivers it baa ready 
internal communication with Norwich, and 
TarioDB parts of Norfolk and Suffolk; to 
which it forwards articles imported, with 
fish, coal, timber, iron, and other goodi 
brought eoaalwise ; reeeiring for shipment 
in return com, malt and manufactured goods. 
Its harbour will not admit vessels of large 
burthen. The most beneficial commerce of 
this place is its fishery, carried on in May 
and June for mackerel, and in October and 
November for herrings. Parallel to the 
coast of Yarmouth, off at sea, is alaige bank, 
between wbicli and the ahore is a deep chan- 
nel, known by the name of Yarmouth Roads, 
E. long.r45'. N.62°38'. 

Yakh. Inropemaking, one of Che threads 
of which a rope is composed. 

Yaw. Tbe movement by which the ship 
deviates from the line of her course towards 
the right or left in steering. 



Yawl. A fishing boat osaally rowed with 




Yellow BKHttiKS.— See'fVencA Btrrie: 

Yellow Wbkd.— See Weld. 

Ybw. TTie yew tree is common io Spain, 
Italy, and England ; it is iodigenoaB to Not- 
tinghamibire. The tree ianot large.'andthe 
wood is of a pale yellow red color .handsomely 
■triped, and often dotted like Ambojno " 
baa been long famed for the constructii 
bows, and ia still so employed, although the 
undivided sway it held in the days at Robin 
Hood has ceased. The English Bpecies, 
{Taxua baeeaia,) is eiteemed hard, tough, 
and durable. It is nsed for making obaira, 
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handles, arcbery bowa, walking sticks, &c. 
Some of the older wood is of a darker color, 
more reaembUng pale walnut tree, and Tery 
beautifully marked ; the finer pieces are re- 
served for cabinet work ■, it is a clean wood 
(or turning. The Irish yew is preferred for 




Yoks. a small board which c 
upper end of a boal'a rudder at right an 
and having two lines extending from ib 
poute eitremides to the stem sheets ol 
boat, whereby she is steered as wi 
tiller. 




[NS only those English 
Is deriied from a few 
ign langaagea. It is 
iiforeof rare occurrence 
perhaps does not occur 
contraction at all. It 
ii compound sound of 
L ds. 
^__ .a, is the oiyde of co- 
balt, miied wi5i "three times its weight ot 
powdered flints, employed in panting pottery 
ware and cobalt of a blue color, and forma 
the most solid and fiied ot all the colors that 
can be employed in vitrificatioQ. 

Zante OBYocNoFuSTic'from'the.Me- 
diterranean, is a apedea of aumacb. (Rfttw 
Cotmui.) ItiBsmall,andofa golden yeUow, 
with two-thirds sap ; it is only used for 
dyeing, and is quite distinct from the JtforM 
Imetoria, or old fustic. 

Zealand. The prindpal iaUnd of Den- 
muk, and that upon which staadi its capital, 



Copenhagen. (See Copenhagen.) Beneath 
is the flag ot Zealand ; — 




Zealand, New. — See ffao' Zealand. 
ZEBkA Wood is the produce of the Brazils 

and Rio Janeiro i it is sent in logs and planks 
as Large as 24 inches. The color ia orange 
brown and dark brown, vaiioualy mixed, 
generally in atraight stripea i it is suitable to 
cabinet work and tnmery, as it i« very 
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ZiMC OK SPU.TIR. (^iw Fi. Zmco Ital.) 
A meCd of ■ wbitub blue color, obuiued 

from the Dttite eaiboiuts, etUed eaiamine, or 
from the natiTe gnlphnret, called blt»dt or 
block jack. Then orei are routed, and 
miied wilh cbarcoal. The miitiire u pnt in 
a cmcibls, cloMd at top, and perfanl«d at 
bottom bjan iron tube, vhich panes thmngti 
the grate. The line diatili hj the heat, and 
the Tipon pasaini down the tube are cod- 
gealed, and collected beneath. At ordinarj 
temperature* linc ii tongb and untractable ; 
wben heated to 500° it becomea brittle, but 
between the temperaturei of 220° aad 320° 
it ia malleable and ductile, lo that il ii heated 
or rolled oat into thin plates or sheets, and 
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I drawn into irire, and being a cheap and aban. 
I dant metal ia thtu capable of being used for 
I Terr Domeroai purposes as a substitute for 
\ lead. It is alio used in numerous allocs, 
' particubirly in brass ; the more or less color 
I of irhich, as well as its hardness, srisas from 
the relatiTe proportion of sine contained in 
it. Derbyshire aod Fliotahire contain lino 
mines, bat tiM metal here procured is inferior 
to thst brought from Germany, of which 
about 150,000 cwts. sre imported annnally. 
About half this quaotity is coDsuniEd in 
England ; the rest is exported, chiefly to 
India. The duty is, for crude sine, Is. per 
ton; rolled ditto, &0t. perton; manafscturea 
of, £10 per cent ad valorem. 
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